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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


Following an old definition, which can hardly be bettered, a 
book on the metallurgy of gold should give an account of the 
extraction of gold from its ores and of adapting it for use. The 
book would then be useful to students and to metallurgists 
engaged in their profession. The most important function, however, 
which a book on metallurgy has to fulfil is to help those who are 
taking part in attempts to improve the existing practice. Progress 
in metallurgy depends on the capacity of metallurgists to apply 
their knowledge of physical science and engineering to the problems 
presented to them, and in this they are aided by a full understanding 
of the causes of the phenomena which they observe. 

Hence, in addition to making an attempt to give, in as few 
words as possible, a complete picture of present practice, my aim 
in this edition lias been to give full and accurate information as 
to the properties of gold, its alloys and compounds, and of the 
bearings of these on the work to be done. This has involved 
the rewriting of much of the work and a great expansion of 
certain sections corresponding with the rapid advance of science. 
References to the sources of information are added in every case, 
to enable the reader to consult the original memoirs if he desires 
to do so. 

A summary of the present general position in the working of 
placers, ore dressing, stamp milling and the cyanide process is 
given, with references to the lengthy treatises expressly devoted 
to each of these subjects. Some account is included of the treatment 
of gold ores in particular mills or districts, but this depends in 
great measure on local conditions and is best dealt with in 
sepai’ate text-books, such as the excellent one on Rand Metal- 
lurgical Practice. The chapters on the refining of gold and on 
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assaying will, I trust, be found of value. Much care has, 
particular, been devoted to the discussion of the electroly 
refining processes. Throughout the volume more attention is p i 
to the principles underlying practice than to the details of 1 
machines employed, although descriptions are given of a numl 
of machines which are typical of their class. 

In the preparation of a portion of this edition I have be 
aided by my colleague, Mr. W. A. C. Newman, A.R.S.M., B.£ 
whose help has been specially useful in passing the work throu 
the press. I am also indebted to many correspondents whc 
kind assistance has, I believe, been acknowledged in every a 
in the text, and last, but not least, to my publishers, who, wi 
their usual thoroughness, have reset the work throughout 
a larger page so as to compass in handy form the greai 
extended text. 

T. K. ROSE. 


September , 1915. 
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THE METALLURGY OF GOLD. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF GOLD. 

Introduction. — From very early times the ancients were attracted by the 
beautiful colour, the brilliant lustre, and the indestructibility of gold. 

Prof. G-owland points out 1 that on account of its wide distribution in 
the sands and gravels of rivers, and its distinctive appearance, it must have 
been the first metal to attract the attention of prehistoric man in most regions 
of the world. He also observes, however, that it could not have been used 
even for ornaments until the art of melting had been invented, and this could 
hardly have happened until man had passed the Stone Age culture and 
entered the Bronze Age. 

No objects, he says, consisting of gold have been found with undoubted 
Stone Age remains. The earliest mining and metallurgical operations of which 
traces remain were those carried on in Egypt in dealing with the ores of gold. 
“ The ancient mines are scattered over Upper Egypt, Nubia, and the Sudan, ” 
and consist of shallow pits in detritus, and trenches and shafts in hard rocks. 
The ore was broken by stone hammers, ground in stone mills or querns, and 
treated on inclined stone tables, on which the particles of rock were washed 
away from the gold. Shallow earthen dishes were used for the final washings, 
and the residual gold was melted wdth purifying fluxes in crucibles and cast 
into ingots. Remains of all the implements have been found, but their exact 
age is doubtful. 2 > 

Among the pictorial rock carvings of Upper Egypt there are several 
illustrations of the gold-extraction processes mentioned above. The earliest 
indications appear to be certain inscriptions on monuments of the Fourth 
Dynasty (4,000 b.c.), depicting gold washing. 3 Certain stele of the Twelfth 
Dynasty (2,400 b.c.) in the British Museum (144 Bay 1 and 145 Bay 6) refer 
to gold washing in the Sudan, and one of them appears to indicate the working 
of gold ore as distinguished from alluvial. 4 

In the code of Menes, who reigned in Egypt in 3,600 b.c. or about 2,000 
years before Moses, the ratio of value between gold and silver is mentioned, 
one part of gold being declared equal in value to two and a half parts of 
silver, and it is, therefore, clear that the extraction of both metals from the 
deposits containing them must have been carried on before that time. A 
cc gold bracelet found by Petrie on the arm of the queen of King Zer, successor 
of Menes, takes us back,’ 5 almost as far, “ whilst a small ingot of gold found 


1 Gowland, J. Anthrop. Inst., 1912, 42 , 252-262. 2 Gowland, loc. cit. 

3 Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians (London, 1874), vol. ii., p. 187. 

4 Hoover, Translation of Agricola (London, 1912), p. 279. 
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by Quiball in a prehistoric grave at El-Kab demands an even more remote 
date 55 (Gowland). 

In somewhat later times, in the collection of alluvial gold, the sands were 
washed down over smooth sloping rocks by means of running water, and the 
particles of gold, sinking to the bottom of the stream, were entangled and 
caught in the hair of raw hides spread on the rocks. Among the hides used 
were sheepskins, and hence originated the form of the legend of the Golden 
Fleece. Stripped of its heroic dress, this legend merely describes a successful 
piratical expedition about 1200 B.c. to win gold, which was being laboriously 
obtained from streams with the help of sheepskins or goatskins by the inhabi- 
tants of what is now Armenia. Similar expeditions have not been unknown 
in much later times, and the method of obtaining gold by washing river 
sand is still practised, with improvements in matters of detail, in many parts 
of the world. Metallurgists are almost proverbially conservative in their 
methods. Hides are even now occasionally employed to catch the gold, but 
sheep’s wool, when used, is generally in the form of blankets. 

At the present day, however, when auriferous sands are washed, the aid 
is also invoked of what Baron Born called in 1786 the 66 elective affinity ” 
of mercury for gold when mixed with impurities. The ease with which gold- 
amalgam can be collected, in spite of its being less dense than gold itself, 
is due to the fact that it is wetted by mercury. 

In. the history of gold, it is also of interest to the metallurgist to remember 
that the earliest dawn of the science of chemistry was heralded by the study 
of the properties of gold, and by the efforts which were made to invest other 
matters with these properties. From the fourth to the fifteenth century, 
chemistry, which was first called “ chemia 55 (p^/xs/a), and then “ alchemy/ 5 
was defined as the art of transmuting base metals into gold and silver, almost 
all the labours of philosophers being intended to aid directly or indirectly 
in solving this problem. At the end of this period, while Paracelsus was 
giving to chemistry a new aim — that of investigating the composition of 
drugs, and their effect on the human body — Agricola was reducing to order 
the numerous empirical facts which together made up the art of metallurgy, 
and although alchemy died hard, its era of usefulness may be said to have 
ended here. Gold has doubtless been the cause of many of the wars and 
marauding expeditions from which the world has suffered, but on the other 
hand it has been instrumental, in a far greater degree than most other com- 
modities, in promoting the growth of civilisation, the efforts of the alchemists 
having laid the foundations of the science of chemistry, and those of the 
gold-seekers having resulted in the discovery of new countries, and in. the 
spread of knowledge of all kinds. 

For further notes on the history of the metallurgy of gold, see Chapters 
VIL, Ore Crushing ; XIV., Chlorination ; XV., Cyanide Process ; XVIII., 
Refining ; XIX. and XX., Assaying ; and XXL, Statistics. 

Colour. — The lustre and fine colour of gold have given rise to most of the 
words which are used to denote it in different languages. The word u gold 55 
is probably connected with the Sanscrit word “ jvalita” which is derived 
from the verb “ jval” to shine. It is the only metal which has a yellow colour 
when in mass and in a state of purity. Impurities greatly modify this colour, 
small quantities of silver lowering the tint, while copper raises it. In a finely 
divided state, when prepared by volatilisation or precipitation, gold assumes 
various colours, such as deep violet, ruby and reddish-purple, the tint varying 
to brownish-purple and thence to dark brown and black. This purple colour 
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has been supposed by some experimenters (viz., Guyton de Morveau, Buchner, 
Desmarest, Greuzbourg and Berzelius) to be due to the formation of a coloured 
oxide of gold of unknown composition, but Buisson, Proust, Piguier and, 
more recently, Kriiss have shown that no oxygen can be obtained from this 
coloured material, and that it probably consists of metallic gold. Similar 
colours are seen in Purple of Cassius, and in Roberts-Austen’s purple alloy 
■of aluminium and gold, the colour in each case being probably due to a 
particular form of finely divided gold. “Faraday’s gold,” a ruby-coloured 
liquid prepared by the action of phosphorus dissolved in carbon bisulphide 
•or in ether, or of formaldehyde on a cold dilute solution of chloride of gold, 
is a solution of colloidal metallic gold in water. 1 Faraday used a solution 
containing 0-6 of a grain of gold in a quart in preparing ruby gold. For further 
details as to colloidal gold, see Chap. III. Finely divided gold gives a faint 
blue tinge to light transmitted through the liquid in which it is suspended. The 
•surface colour of small particles of native gold is often apparently reddened 
by being coated with translucent films of oxides of iron. Very thin films 
•of gold are translucent, and appear green by transmitted light, while remaining 
yellow by reflected light. On heating, the green colour changes to some shade 
between ruby-red and violet, or disappears entirely owing to the breaking 
up of the continuous film into a network of metal through which white light 
passes. The green colour is restored by burnishing. 2 Molten gold is green, 
.and its vapour is greenish-yellow. 

Malleability and Ductility. — Malleability and ductility are possessed by 
gold at all temperatures to a far higher degree than by any other metal. A 
single grain of gold can be drawn out into a wire over 500 feet long, and leaves 
•of not more than <mhTo o an inch in thickness can be obtained by beating. 
Faraday has shown that the thickness of these leaves may be still further 
reduced by floating them in a dilute solution of potassium cyanide, by which 
they are partly dissolved. Annealing is advantageous during the cold working 
of pure gold, but the temperature required is low, so that the gold beater’s 
skin is uninjured. 

Hardness. — Gold is softer than silver and harder than tin. Its hardness, 
.according to Auerbach, is 2-5 to 3*0, and according to Rydberg 2*5, in the 
scale in which the diamond is 10 and talc l. 3 The hardness of pure gold, 
however, like that of other metals, varies with its physical condition, as 
follows : — 4 


Cast, 

Hammered or rolled, 
Annealed, 


Ludwik’s Cone 
Machine. 

22 

60-65 

25 


Shore’s Scleroscope, 
Magnifier Hammer. 

4*5 

30-35 

6 


The scales are not the same. In the Ludwik scale, lead is 4*5, and quenched 
.steel containing 0*9 per cent, carbon about 260. In the scleroscope scale, 
lead is 2 and steel about 175. 

Tenacity. — According to Roberts-Austen, 5 pure gold when cast breaks 


i Faraday, Phil, Trans., 1857, p. 145; Zsigmondy, Liebkfs Annalen, 1S98, 301 , 29, 361. 

2 Faraday, loc. cit . ; G. T. Beilby, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1903, 72 , 226; T. Turner, Proc. Roy. 
.Soc., 19U8, A, 81 , 301. 

3 Landolt-Bornstein’s Tabellen , 1912, pp. 55-56. 

* T. K. Rose, J. Inst, of Metals, 1912, 8 , 86 ; 1913, 10 , 150. 
s Roberts-Austen, Phil. Trans., 1888, 179 , 339. 
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with a load of 7 tons per square inch and an elongation of 30-8 per cent, on 
a test piece 3 inches long. In Landolt’s Tabellen, 1 the elastic limit of hard- 
drawn gold wire is given as 14 kilos, per square mm. (8-9 tons per. square- 
inch), and its tensile strength as 27 kilos, per square mm. (17 T tons per square- 
inch). The tensile strength of annealed gold is 10 kilos, per square mm. 
(6*3 tons per square inch). 

Specific Gravity. — The specific gravity of gold is about 19*3. When cast 
it is liable to contain cavities, by which the density is diminished, and after- 
compression the density is again higher, although it is not supposed that 
the true specific gravity can be increased in that way. G. Eose (in 1848) 
gave the density at 17*5°/4° (i.e., gold at 17*5° compared with water at 4°), 
as 19*28 to 19*31 when cast, and 19*31 to 19*32 after compression. Stas- 
gave cast gold 19*2860, after compression 19*3056. Roberts- Austen and 
Eigg 2 gave cast gold 19*2945, after compression 19*3203, at 0°/4°. The- 
specific gravity of rolled sheet gold at 0°/4° is 19*2965, 3 that of soft annealed 
wire at 20°/4° is 19*26, and of hard wire 19*25. 4 When crystallised from 
solution the specific gravity is 19*431. 4 Henry Louis has shown 5 that the 
specific gravity of unannealed “ parted 55 gold (i.e., the residue left after- 
boiling silver-gold alloys in nitric acid) is 20*3, its density being lowered by 
the process of annealing. When precipitated by ferrous sulphate, its density 
may be as high as 20*72 (G. Eose). The specific gravity of gold when pre- 
cipitated from solution by oxalic acid is 19*49 (G. Eose). 6 

Taking the density of pure gold at 19*3, then 

1 c.c. of pure gold weighs 19*3 grammes or 0*6205 oz. troy.. 

1 cubic inch weighs 316*25 grammes or 10*168 ozs. troy. 

1 cubic foot weighs 546*485 kgrms. or 17569*9 ozs. troy. 

The volume of 1 kilogramme of gold is 51*81 c.c., or 3*162 cubic inches. 

„ 100 ozs. troy is 161*16 c.c., or 9*835 cubic inches. 

„ 1 ton avoirdupois is 1*86 cubic feet. 

Cohesion. — On heating, gold can be welded like iron below the point of 
fusion, and finely divided gold agglomerates on heating without being sub- 
jected to pressure. Pressure alone is also sufficient to make gold dust cohere,, 
while a true flow of the particles of gold can be induced in the case of the pure- 
metal and some of its alloys. 

Specific Heat. — The specific heat of gold is 0*0297 between — 188° and 
+ 20°, 0*03103 at 18°, and 0*03114 at 100°. 7 It is 0*0345 at 900°, and 0*0352 
at 1,020° (Violle). 

Fusibility. — Gold fuses, after passing through a pasty stage, at a clear- 
cherry-red heat, just below the fusing point of copper and much above that 
of silver. The metal expands considerably on fusing, and contracts again 
on solidifying. The freezing point was given by Berthelot as 1,064°, 8 by 
Day and Sosman as 1,062*4°, 9 and by Jaquerod and Perrot as 1,067*2°. 10 


1 Op. cit., p. 54. 

2 Roberts- Austen and Rigg, Seventh Ann. Repw't of the Mint , 1876, p. 44 . 

3 T. K. Rose, J. Inst, of Metals, 1912, 8 , 111 . 

4 Landolt-Bormtein's Tabellen , 1912, p. 164. 

5 Louis, Trans. Am. Inst, of Mwj. Eng., Chicago Meeting, 1893. 

6 G. Rose, Pogg. Annalen , 1848, 73 , 1 ; 1848, 75 , 403. 

7 Landolt-Bornstein’s Tabellen , 1912, p. 751. 

8 Berthelot, Compt. rend., 1898, 126,473. 

9 Day and Sosman, Ann. Phys., 1901, 4 , [iv.], 99. 

10 J aquerod and Perrot, Landolt-Bornstein’s Tab. , p. 194. 
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Latent Heat. — The latent heat of fusion of gold is 16-3, and the normal 
lowering of the freezing point for 1 atom of impurity in 100 atoms of gold 
is 10-6 0 . 1 

Magnetism. — Gold is diamagnetic, its specific magnetism being 347 
'(Becquerel), if that of iron is taken as 100. Hanriot and Eaoult 2 give the 
magnetic susceptibility of pure gold as not less than — 0*234 x 10 “ 6 . 

Conductivity and Expansion. — Its electrical conductivity is 45-5 x 10 4 * at 
0°, that of silver being 68*12 x 10 4 , and that of copper 64*06 x 10 4 (Dewar 
and Fleming). Its coefficient of thermal conductivity, K, is 0*7003 at 18°, 
that of silver being 1*006 (Jaegar and Diesselhorst). Its coefficient of linear 
expansion is 0*0000144 between 0° and 100° (Fizeau). 

Atomic Weight and Volume. — Its atomic weight is 197*2 compared with 
oxygen = 16*00. The atomic volume of gold is 10*2. 

Spectrum. — In the gold spectrum Huggins saw 23 lines. Mr. J. S. Clark, 
working under the direction of Prof. A. Fowler, has kindly taken new photo- 
graphs of the spark spectra of gold, two of which are reproduced in Figs; 1 
and 2. In Fig. 1 the spectrum of pure gold, which had been prepared at the 
Royal Mint, is compared with that of gold 999*96 fine, containing 0*04 per 
1,000 of impurities, most of which probably consists of occluded gases. No 
difference was detected between the spark spectra of the two specimens. 
In this case the spark spectra were taken in air with self-induction, in series with 
spark gap, to suppress air lines. In Fig. 2 the arc spectrum of pure gold (as 
above) and that of iron are compared. In each case the spectra are slightly 
overlapping for comparison. In the part of the spectrum shown (wave length 
4,500 to 6,500 /A'x), it will be seen that there are 13 principal lines in the 
gold spectrum, the wave lengths of some of these being 4,488, 4,608, 4,793, 
4,812, 5,065, 5,231, 5,656, 5,835, and 6,276 respectively. There are many 
other lines of shorter wave length down to about 2,300 given by the 
gold spark both in air and in hydrogen. 3 

The Position of Gold in the Periodic Classification. — In Mendeleeff’s Periodic 
Table gold occupies a position in the fourth long period, and among the “ B 55 
members of Group I. The “ A 55 members of this group comprise the alkali 
metals, the companions of gold in the “ B ” series being silver and copper. 
The oxide type is R 2 0, corresponding in the case of gold to aurous oxide, 
Au 2 0. 

Table I. shows the relative positions of gold, silver, and copper to the mem- 
bers of Group II. , and also to the metals of the transition series in Group 

VIII. 

It will be noticed that gold stands in the same relation to the heavy metals, 
osmium, iridium, and platinum, as silver and copper do to the two preceding 
series, forming a connecting link between the heavy metals and mercury, 
just as copper is a link between the iron metals and zinc, and silver between 
the palladium, rhodium, ruthenium series and cadmium. Like osmium., 
iridium and platinum, gold is dense, has a comparatively large atomic weight, 
and undergoes various degrees of oxidation, which are feebly acid or feebly 
basic. On the other hand, gold, like silver and copper, but unlike osmium, 


1 Roberts -Austen, Proc. Roy. Soe 1891, 49,352. 

2 Hanriot and Raonlt, Bull. Soc. chim., 1911, 9 , 1052 ; Gompt. rend., 1911, 153 , 182. 

3 For further information on the spectroscopic characteristics of gold, see Lockyer and 

Roberts, Phil. Trans., 1874, 164 , [ii.j, 495; and Frdmy, Ency. Chim 1888, vol. iii., 

L’or, p. 40. 
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TABLE I. 



Group I. 

A. B. 

Group II. 

A. B. 

Group VIII. 

1st long period, -j 

r even 

odd 

K 

Cu 

Ca 

Zn 

j- Fe, Co, Ni 

2nd long period, 

even 

odd 

Rb 

Ag 

Sr 

Cd 

1 

1 

J 

- Ru, Rh, Pd 

3rd long period, 

even 

l odd 

Cs 

Ba 


4th long period. 

1 even 
{ odd 

Au 

Hg 

1 

1 

J 

- Os, Ir, Pt 


iridium, and platinum, is able to form compounds which conform to the type 
RX. 

The compounds CuCl, AgCl, and AuCl are very much alike in physical 
and chemical properties ; they are insoluble in water, soluble in hydrochloric 
acid and ammonia, and also in potassium cyanide and sodium thiosulphate. 
Gold very easily forms higher halogen compounds of the type AuX 3 , which 
may be readily converted into those of the lower type, AuX. This ease of 
conversion is a peculiar feature of the members of the odd series in the fourth 
long period. 

PtX 4 -> PtX 2 . 

HgX 2 Hg 2 X 2 

T1X 3 -» T1X 

PbX 4 PbX 2 

Table II. shows the relationships between Cu, Ag, and Au as regards 
density, atomic volume, and melting point. 


TABLE II. 



Density. 

Atomic Volume. 

Melting Point, 
°C. 

Cu, . 

8-93 

7-07 

1,083 

Ag, . 

10-49 

10-21 

961 

Au, . 

19-26 

10-11 

1,063 


The atomic volumes are relatively small, and the metals appear near the 
minima on the curve showing the variation of atomic volume with the atomic 
weight. These low atomic volumes are connected with the inertness of the 
elements as compared with the high activity of the alkali metals which occupy 
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the maxima on the same curve. No gradation in the melting point is observ- 
able in the series, but the group forms an intermediate stage between the 
members of Group VIII., which have high melting points, and the easily 
fusible metals of Group II. B. 

The affinity for oxygen in the series, copper, silver, gold, diminishes with 
rise of atomic weight from copper to gold. In the higher states of oxidation 
gold, unlike silver and copper, presents amphoteric properties — i.e., acting 
both as acid and base. In the lower states of oxidation, however, copper, 
silver and gold are alike in exhibiting basic properties, although these in 
the case of gold are not very pronounced. 

The facility with which the metal is precipitated from solution also in- 
creases with the atomic weight. Thus glucose precipitates cuprous oxide, 
and the pure metals silver and gold from solution, whereas ferrous sulphate, 
sulphur dioxide, oxalic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen precipitate the 
metal only in the case of gold. This diminution of chemical activity with 
rise in atomic weight is confined to the elements of Groups I. B, II. B, and 
VIII., and is associated with a diminution in electro-positiveness according 
to the electro-potential series. 

Volatilisation of Gold. — Contrary to the belief of the older experimenters 
(Gaston Claves, and others), gold is sensibly volatile in air at temperatures 
not far above its melting point. Robert Boyle was unaware of this fact, 
but Homburg gilded a silver plate in 1709 by holding it over gold strongly 
heated in the focus of a burning mirror ( Encyclopedia Britannica , 1778, and 
Qmelin’s Handbuch ), and St. Claire Deville volatilised and again condensed 
gold when melting it with platinum. It has long been known that a dis- 
charge of high-tension electricity from gold points causes its volatilisation, 
and if the discharge is sent through a fine gold wire stretched on paper, it 
converts it into a purple streak of finely divided condensed particles of the 
metal. The rapid distillation of gold caused by heating it in a current of air 
of considerable velocity, such as that furnished by a blowpipe, by which 
the liquid is thrown into waves, may be shown at any time by heating a 
fragment of the precious metal of the size of a pin’s head on a bone-ash cupel 
in the oxidising flame of a good mouth blowpipe. Almost immediately after 
the fusion is complete, a purple stain of condensed gold begins to form on the 
outer margin of the cupel. A piece of gold weighing 0*5 gramme loses half 
its weight in an hour, if heated on a cupel by a foot-blowpipe (the temperature 
attained being probably less than 1,300°), and only a few minute beads 
are observable, detached from the main button. Alloys of copper and gold 
disappear much more rapidly. No doubt some of the gold passes off as spray, 
but part of the loss is due to rapid volatilisation, and could not be correctly 
described as mechanical loss. 

The volatility of gold, both when pure and when alloyed with silver and 
copper, was investigated by Napier, 1 who found that an alloy of 100 parts 
gold to 12 parts copper, if kept for six hours at a temperature just high 
enough to keep it melted, lost 0*234 per cent, of its gold contents, and at 
the highest temperature attainable in an assay muffle, it lost 0*8 per cent, 
in six hours. An increase in the amount of copper present caused an increase 
in the loss of gold. In the simple operation of pouring about 30 lbs. of a 
gold-copper alloy from a graphite crucible into moulds, fumes were given 
off, of which the part condensed in a wet glass beaker held above the crucible 


Napier, J. Chem. Soc ., 1857, io, 229; 1858, II, 168. 
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contained 4*5 grains of gold. Napier also found that gold does not appear 
to volatilise so readily when alloyed with silver only, as when copper is also 
present. 

Makins found that gold volatilises sensibly along with silver and lead, 
when melted with these metals in a muffle in an ordinary bullion assay. 1 
This has been confirmed at the Royal Mint, and the amounts were measured 
in 1910. The air led through the assay muffle in this case passed out into an 
iron pipe on its way to the flue, and the volatilised litharge condensed in 
large quantities in the first 2 or 3 feet of the pipe. The litharge condensed 
from 35 batches of gold bullion assays, of which there were 72 in a batch, 
was found to contain 70*7 grammes of lead, 0*210 gramme of silver, and 
0*0012 gramme of gold. This corresponds to about 0*0005 milligramme of 
o-old per assay, an amount which cannot be weighed on an assay balance. 
The temperature of the muffle furnace was about 1,050° C. In the cupellation 
of silver the temperature would, of course, be lower, so that the observed 
amount of loss by volatilisation of 0*08 per 1,000 of cupelled silver is higher 
than would occur in silver bullion assaying. 

According to experiments made by the author, 2 the loss of gold on heating 
the pure metal rises with the temperature, being four times as great as 1,250° 
as at 1,100°, whilst it is insignificant at 1,075°, and probably inappreciable 
at lower temperatures. The nature of the atmosphere has also an effect on 
the rate of volatilisation, the loss in carbon monoxide being double that in 
air, and six times that in coal gas. A protective layer of charcoal would, 
therefore, increase the loss by volatilisation. The volatilisation of gold is 
also increased by the presence of any metallic impurity, even by the non- 
volatile metals, such as platinum. Lead and platinum have a very slight 
effect in increasing the volatility of gold ; copper and zinc a more marked 
effect, while 5 per cent, of antimony or mercury causes losses amounting 
to about 2 parts per 1,000 of gold per hour at 1,245°. The metals which 
have most effect in reducing the surface tension of the liquid gold appear 
to increase its volatility in the greatest degree. 

It has been found by Kraft and Bergfeld 3 that gold begins to volatilise 
at 1,070° in vacuo in a quartz vessel, and boils at 1,800° under the same con- 
ditions. It is estimated from these results that the boiling point of the metal 
at atmospheric pressure is 2,530°. 4 Calculated according to Wiebe’s formula, 
the boiling point at atmospheric pressure would be 2,240°. 5 Richards has 
calculated the vapour tensions of gold for various temperatures on two 
assumptions — viz., (1) that the temperature interval between the first 
signs of vaporisation in a vacuum and boiling in a vacuum is equal to 
the interval between the latter temperature and the ordinary boiling point ; 
and (2) that at equal fractions of the normal boiling point, expressed in 
degrees of absolute temperature, metals have the same vapour tensions. 
He has thus obtained the table on p. 9. 

Thus, according to Richards, if the rate of volatilisation of gold is in 
direct proportion to the tension of its vapour, then, for example, it v r ould be 
about 100 times as much at 1,387° as at 1,075°, and might be appreciable 


1 Manual of Metallurgy, 1873, p. 260; J. Chen. Soc., 1860, 13 , 97. 

2 T. K. Rose, J. Chem. Soc ., 1893, 63 , 714. ’ 

3 Krafft and Bergfeld, Ber., 1903, 36 , 1670 ; 1905, 38 , 254. 

t R* H. Richards, Metallurgical Calculations (1908), Part hi., p. 588. 

0 L. Meyer, Modern Theories of Chemistry , p. 134. 
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TABLE III. — Vapour Pressures of Gold. 


Tension of 

Temperature 

1 

; Tension of 

Temperature 

Tension of 

Temperature 

Vapour in mm. 

of Gold, 

Vapour in mm. 

of Gold, 

Vapour in mm. 

of Gold, 

of Mercury. 

0 C. 

j of Mercury. 

L 

°C. 

of Mercury. 

°C. 

0*0002 

942 

0 050 

1,254 

6*41 

1,699 

0*0005 

987 

0-093 

1,298 

14*84 

1,788 

0*0013 

1,031 

! 0-165 

1 1,343 

58*82 

2,010 

0*0029 

1,075 

0-285 

1,387 

195* 

2,233 

0*0063 

1,120 

j 0-478 

1,432 

451* 

2,410 

0*013 

0*026 

1,165 

1,209 

1 

1-24 
j 2-93 

1 

1,520 

1,611 

: ! 

760* 

2,530 


below its melting point. It is to be noted tliat tliis has not been observed 
direcGy. 

The correctness of Richard’s table has not been fully demonstrated by 
■experiment, but it is not without some support. For example, in the cupel- 
lation observations given above, the tension of the vapour of gold (at 1,050°) 
would be, according to the table, about 0‘002 mm. of mercury, and that of 
silver 1 0*147 mm. of mercury, the ratio being 1 to 73*5. The volatilised 
metals, taking into account the densities of the vapours, should have been 
in the ratio of 1 to 40. The condensed metals were in the ratio of 0*0012 to 
*0*2100, but the ratio of gold to silver in the muffle was 1 to 2£. If equal 
quantities of gold and silver had been, present in the muffle, the ratio of the 
metals condensed after volatilisation would have been presumably 1 to 81, 
•or in fair agreement with the calculated ratio of loss by volatilisation. 

Moissan found 2 that gold can be readily distilled when heated in the 
■electric furnace. "With a current of 300 amperes at 70 volts 59 grammes 
remained out of 107 grammes placed in a crucible, after six minutes. Copious 
fumes of a greenish-yellow colour were evolved. The gold was condensed as 
small regular yellow spheres, as brilliant yellow cubical crystals, as deep 
yellow leafy crystals, as filaments, or as a purple powder. In the distillation 
of gold-copper or gold-tin alloys, the residual ingot was richer in gold than 
the original alloy. The temperature attained was probably far above 2,500° C. 

The loss of gold by volatilisation on melting its copper alloy is the common 
•experience of mints. The melting loss is usually about 0*2 to 0*25 per 1,000, 
•and after taking account of the amounts recovered from the ground-up 
crucibles, ashes, floor-sweepings and furnace bricks, it still amounts to 0*1, 
or 0*15 per 1,000. At the Royal Mint during the twenty years, 1870-1889, it 
did not exceed 0*140 per 1,000. 3 The loss depends on the temperature, the 
time of melting, the surface of metal exposed, but, above all, on the amount 
•and nature of the draught passing over the metal, which sweeps away the 
volatilised gold, and enables the minute tension of vapour of the gold to come 
into play again and to renew the supply of gold vapour. In consequence of 
this, a cover of charcoal or other material on the gold should check the loss, 
and a cover to the crucible is also necessary. The effect of the cover on the 
composition of the atmosphere in contact with the gold must, however, be 
taken into account (see above, p. 8). 


1 Richards, loc. cit. 3 Moissan, Compt. rend., 1893, 116 , 1429; 1905, 141 , 977. 

3 T. K. Rose, J. Chew. Soc., 1893, 63 , 714. 
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The presence of volatile impurities in the bullion may also cause increased 
loss Thus Hellot stated that if an alloy of 1 part of gold and 7 parts of zinc 
is heated in air, the whole of the gold comes off in the fumes, 1 hut recent 
experiments show that if mechanical loss due to the violent boiling of zinc 
is avoided, the amount of gold carried off by zinc fumes is insignificant. 2 

It has' also been shown by the author, 3 that tellurium does not cause 
volatilisation of gold at temperatures below 1,100°. Samples of an alloy 
of 78 per cent, of gold and 22 per cent, of tellurium were heated in a porcelain 
boat mclosed in a porcelain tube, through which a glass tube was passed. 
A current of water through the glass tube kept it cool. The alloys were 
heated for various lengths of time up to one hour at temperatures between 
500° and 1,100°, in currents of different gases, air, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, 
and water gas (carbon monoxide and hydrogen in about equal volumes) 
being used in successive experiments. 

In each case the whole or a part of the tellurium was sublimed and con- 
densed on the cold tube, but the sublimates in only one case contained a 
trace of gold. In the other cases the whole of the gold was found still to 
remain in the boat. The exception was when a current of air was passed, 
the oxide of tellurium condensed on the cold tube in that case being found 
to contain 0*03 per cent, of the total gold originally present, while 99*96 per 
cent, of the gold was found in the boat. 

A second series of experiments on a telluride ore from Western Australia, 
containing over 1,000 ozs. of gold per ton, gave similar results. 

The losses incurred in roasting gold tellurides are probably in great part, 
if not entirely, due to fine dust being carried away mechanically, or to the 
absorption by the furnace bottoms of the very fusible mixtures which are 
formed. 

The volatilisation of gold chloride and of gold in an atmosphere of chlorine 
is discussed below, see Chap. III. 

Crystallisation of Gold. — Gold crystallises in the cubic system, occurring 
frequently in nature in the form of cubes, octahedra, and rhombic dodeca- 
hedra. Cubes and octahedra are often elongated, giving rise to rod-shaped 
crystals, and plates are also not uncommon. Twinning is frequent, giving 
rise to dendritic groups, tesselated surfaces and various fantastic and com- 
plicated forms. Some of these present the appearance of hexagonal pyramids 
or monoclinic prisms, and have even been described as such, but there is no 
reason to suppose that gold is anything but cubic and holosymmetric. 4 Cleav- 
age is never exhibited. Single detached crystals are comparatively rare, and 
the crystals are usually attached end to end, forming strings, and branching, 
arborescent, or moss-like masses, which are composed of microscopic crystals, 
usually octahedra. 5 These forms occur frequently in quartz veins, but the 
single crystals, which are usually of larger size — viz., from £ to 1-J inches 
in diameter — are mainly found in drift deposits. They are rarely perfect 
or of brilliant lustre, although such crystals were found at the Princeton 
Gold Mine, Mariposa County, California, but occur more frequently with 


* Gmelin- Kraut, Handbuch dev anorganische Chemie , vol. iii., p. 1039. 

2 “The Refining of Gold Bullion by Oxygen Gas.” T. K. Rose, Trans. Inst. Mng . 

and Met., 1905, 14 , 378. J 

3 British Association Rejoort, 1897, p 623. 

4 Miers, Mineralogy (1st edition, 1902), p. 302. 

5 See E. S. Dana, “On the Crystallisation of Gold.” Amer. J. Set, 1886, 32 , 132, 
where other references are given. 
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rounded antics, raised edges, and cavernous faces, which arc often marked 
with parallel st riat ions, and possess little or no lustre (Fig. ;»). The oetahedra, 
found in California are usually flattened parallel to two opposite faces, or 
elongat ed. or of herwise disf ort ed. St ill more- frequent ly t hey are only pa rtially 
developed, as in Figs. 1 and a. In all f hose cases "the incomplete crystals, 
have t he appearance of a failure for lack of material " (\V. I\ Blake). Crystals 
of greater complexity, containing many modifying faces, occur chiefly in 
Siberia. Transylvania, and Brazil. 'The most common forms occurring natiir- 
allv in Australia are the octahedron and the rhombic dodecahedron. 1 

Liversedge fournl - that, in the majority of eases, ( he gold embedded in 
massive quartz is remarkably free Irom any t races of crystalline form, and 
the buyer flu* fragments ol gold, the less crystalline form does it present. 



K*«. t 

S, I, uad *». neluhednd Krystals of Native Bold from California. 


His observut ions enabled him to state that all well shaped crystals ol g ( >ld 
appear to have been formed in what- are now cavities, usually lelt by the 
removal of iron pyrife. or else in very soft matrices like iron oxides, clay, 
ealeitc, and serpentine. <‘rysf allised gold hs not usually met with in the 
quartz of the reef itself, hut in tin 1 upper portions of the ferruginous and 
argillaceous casing of the reef and in the detritus near its outcrop. 

(hi the other hand, polished and etched sections ol nuggets ,l always show 
marked crystalline structure closely resembling I hat ol a fused mass of gold. 
This is shown in Fig. (>, a section of a nugget from Foolgardie, Western 


1 F«»r a full account <»f the crystalline forms of na.fi \e gold, nee a Paper hy W . I*. Make, 
hi Pvii'iun& Metal# ot (hr /‘..S', ,1 , 1SS J, p. f>7 »'k 

* Liveracdge, J, Rolf, Sue . nf A/ it' South Widen, 18UJ, 27 , -UU; ('In in. A eit'tt, IS1M, 49* 

» Liveraedge, J. <%m. Stn\\ 1.SP7, Jin I I-*i ; Fig*. <* and 7 an* reproduced from tin* Journal 
with jwrmihMjon. 
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concentric structure winch in have been expect eel if the nugget. had been 
built up of successive coatings round a nucleus. 

Artificial crystals can he obtained in ^ sc m v<M*:i] ways, but. with some difficulty. 
Feathery crystalline plates are precipitated in the electrolysis of a, solution 
of the chlorides of ^ohl and ammonium. Formaldehyde in the presence 
of hydrochloric or nitric, acid precipitates crystalline gold from solutions 
of gold chloride or bromide. 1 Crystals belonging to the cubic system are 
formed by the precipitation ol gold from its solution us chloride by means 
of ether, phosphorus in et her, oxalic acid, (errous sulphate, etc. When copper 
pyrite, mispickel, "blende, etc., are used as precipitants, however, minute 
prisms, beautifully sharp and well-defined, are sometimes obtained. 2 The 
prisms are sometimes grouped in six-raved stars, and six-sided plates mav 
also be formed. I^seiido-hexagonal gold has also been observed by Blake, 
Chester, Dana, and others.* 1 

By keeping ail amalgam eontaining 5 per cent-, of gold at a temperature* 
of 80° for some days, and then digesting it at W" with dilute nitric acid, bright 
crystals of gold can be obtained. These crystals arc prismatic needles, and 



log. K. ( iuld < VvhI u!h, 

are said- by Chester to be regular hexagonal prisms with pyramidal lerniina 
tions, and to contain d per rent, of mercury, in the Percy collect ion in the 
South Kensington Museum an* some gold crystals found in the mercury 
troughs at the foot of the “blanket st-rakes," in an amalgamation mill. Tin* 
troughs are placed, ho as to catch any stray particles of gold that, may pass 
the blankets. Ah tin* amount of goid recovered in this wav is very small, 
it is not worth while to clean out the troughs frequently, and in tin’s case 
they had remained undisturbed for nine months, at the. end of which time 
all amalgam wan found to he crystallised. The mercury has been dissolved 
off by nitric acid, and the gold crystals remain. The smaller rrvstals are 
rather indefinite in Hbape, but amongst the larger ones (which are about 
half the size of a pea.) are well -defined combinations of t he octahedron, rhombic 
dodecahedron, and cube. 

* A work iff?, ,/. (linn. XV., 1 84, Jii, ], 21 S, UOX. 

*“ KiverKoIgo, C/irn, Nnrn % I KM, 49, 172. 

a Aoc, fit, ; Ditto, i Unapt, wtrf., ltKlO, 131, U;{. 





Fig. 9. — Cast Gold, Large Ingot (8 inches X 3 \ inches). Etched. (Upper surface, slightly reduced. ) 
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When gold is cooled from fusion very slowly, fern -like structures in relief 
are formed on the surface of the metal, showing the rectangular arrangement 
of the axes. These raised portions are the parts of the metal first solidified, 
and, owing to contraction during solidification, they are left in relief above 
the general surface of the ingot. Sometimes faces and less frequently angles 
of octahedra are visible on the surface of the metal . } The purer the gold the 
more likely these crystals are to be observable. The presence of small 
quantities of copper reduces the size of the crystals. On pouring a partly 
solidified mass of pure gold from a crucible, Roberts-Austen obtained a shell 
consisting of an aggregate of well-formed crystals apparently octahedra. 1 2 
These crystals are preserved at the Royal Mint, London (see Fig. 8, which 
is about half -size). 



Fig. 10. — The same Ingot as Fig. 9. (Lower surface x 3-2.) 


On solidification from fusion, whether quickly or slowly, gold, like other 
metals, sets in crystal grains or allotriomorphic crystals, consisting of irregular 
polygons of considerable size, which are larger as the rate of cooling is slower. 
These crystals may be seen without magnification by lightly etching the gold 
ingot with aqua regia. The best method of attack is to immerse the ingot 
in aqua regia diluted with an equal bulk of water at the ordinary temperature 
for 30 to 60 minutes. Photographs of cast pure gold etched in this way are 
shown in Figs. 9 and 10. 

Fig. 9 is a photograph of the upper surface of a gold ingot, 999*9 fine by assay, 
and weighing 400 ozs. It was refined at the Royal Mint Refinery, and cast 
in an open mould. The difference in structure between the edge, where the 


1 See also Chester in Amer. J. Sci., 1878, 16, 29. 

2 Encyclopedia Britannica (9th edition), article “Gold. 
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metal was chilled by contact with the iron mould, and the centre is remark- 
able. It will be observed that the crystals in the inside of the tree surface 
of the ingot are smaller than those outside. The surface of the ingot was. 
xi ot prepared by polishing or smoothing before being etched, the concentric 
lines near the edge are irregularities of surface, and pass through the crystals. 
Fig. 10 is a photograph of the lower face of the same ingot magnified 3*2 
diameters. 

The large ingot shown in Figs. 9 and 10 occupied a considerable time in 
cooling, and crystals bounded by straight lines were accordingly formed, 
t be slow cooling producing the same effect as annealing. In small ingots 
which are cooled more quickly, smaller crystals are formed with irregular 
boundaries, as is seen in Fig. 11. On annealing, the irregular boundaries 
give place to straight lines, as in Fig. 12. 



Fig. 11. — Gold, Small Ingot before Annealing (Etched). 100. 

On rolling, such crystals are distorted by elongation, with the laminated 
effect shown in Fig. 13. On annealing, the metal is reerystal lined, each large* 
lamina breaking up into a number of small crystals, which appear and rapidly 
increase in number in particular laminae, while others remain unaltered 1 
(Fig. 14). The first appearance of recrystallisation, which is identical with 
softening, has been noted at 80° after 100 hours, and takes place in a few 
seconds at 200°. In course of time, or with rise, of temperature, the new 
crystals increase in size, and obliterate the boundaries of tin* original 
crystal grains. Twinned crystals make their appearance*, giving a 
characteristic banded structure, shown as certain narrow parallel-sided 
strips in Fig. 15. 


1 T. K. Rose, J. Inst, of Metals, 11)13, io, 1(>2. 
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Pig. 13. — Fine Gold (Rolled and Etched). X 3. 
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Fig. 14. — Gold (Rolled, Incompletely Annealed, and Etched), x 4. 



Fig. 15. — Pine Gold (Heated at 800° for 1 Hour), x 7. 

Dissolution of Gold. — Gold is readily soluble in aqua regia, or in any other 
mixture producing nascent chlorine, among such mixtures being solutions 
of (1) nitrates, chlorides, and acid sulphates — e.g., bisulphate of soda, nitrate 
of soda, and common salt ; (2) chlorides and some sulphates — e.g., ferric 
sulphate ; (3) hydrochloric acid and nitrates, peroxides such as permanganate, 
or chlorates ; (4) bleaching powder and acids, or salts such as bicarbonate of 
soda. Speaking generally, almost any chloride, bromide, or iodide will dis- 
solve gold in presence of an oxidising agent. The action is much more rapid 
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if heat is applied, or if the gold is alloyed with one of the base metals. The 
solution of gold in aqua regia takes place according to the equation — 

An + HN0 3 + 4HC1 = 2H 2 0 + NO + HAuC1 4 , 

and these proportions are most economical for employment. 1 They corre- 
spond to one part by weight of nitric acid of specific gravity 1 42 to four parts 
by weight of hydrochloric acid of specific gravity 1*2, or by volume, 1 part 
to 4*7 parts. The presence of silver in the gold retards the process, a scale 
of insoluble chloride of silver being formed over the metal, and the action 
may eventually be completely stopped if the percentage of silver present is 
large. Gold is also dissolved by liquids containing chlorine and bromine 
or a mixture producing bromine. The action is much slower than that of 
aqua regia, and subject to the same difficulties if silver is present ; heat assists 
the dissolution. Iodine dissolves gold only if it is nascent, or if dissolved 
in iodides or in ether or alcohol. Gold dissolves in hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of organic substances — e.g., methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
glycerol, etc. The action is accelerated by heat. 2 Metallic gold does not 
dissolve in strong sulphuric acid unless a little nitric acid is added, when a 
yellow liquid is formed, which, when diluted with water, deposits the metal 
as a violet or brown powder. The mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids is 
a more rapid solvent for gold than nitric acid alone. 

When gold is heated with concentrated selenic acid, IT 2 Se0 4 , it- dissol ves 
with liberation of selenium dioxide and formation of a reddish-yellow solution 
■of auric selenate, Au 2 (Se0 4 ) 3 ; the action begins at 230°, but proceeds more 
readily towards 300°. 3 

According to Nickles, 4 the easily decomposable metallic pcrehlorides, 
perbromides, and periodides are capable of dissolving gold, lower chlorides, 
•etc., of the base metals being formed, and gold chloride, etc., produced. 
Some of these so-called persalts are, however, often regarded merely as solu- 
tions of chlorine, bromine, or iodine in the protosalts. Gold is soluble in 
ferric chloride 5 (see Table IV., p. 22), and in cupric chloride. In a re-exami- 
nation of these observed facts in 1904, 6 Stokes found that the dissolution 
takes place readily at 200° C., thus — 

Au + SFaCl, ^ AuCl a + 3FeCl 2 

Au + 3 CuC1 2 ^ A11CI3 -I- SOuCl. 

Equilibrium is reached after a time, and no further action takes place, 
-except on the addition of more ferric or cupric chloride or a rise in the tem- 
perature. A further addition of ferrous or cuprous chloride or a fall in the 
temperature causes some gold to be reprecipitated with the formation of 
ferric or cupric chloride. 

. MTlhiney, however, found 7 that hydrochloric acid in presence of air is 
without action on metallic gold, that ferric chloride is without action on gold 
unless oxygen is present, but that ferric chloride acts as an efficient carrier 


1 Priwoznik, J. Ckem. S foe., 1911, 100 , [it], 484. 

2 Awerkieff, J . Chem. Soc ., 1908, 94 , [ii.], 859. 

3 Lenher, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1902, 24 , 354. 

4 Nickl&s, Ann. Chim . Phys., 1807, 10 , \iv.), 318. 

5 Napier, Phil. Mag., 1844, [ii.], 2 4 ,' 370 ; Sdiild, Barg, und Iliitt. Zcit. , 47 , 251. 

6 * A Treatise on Metamorphism,” by Van Hise. U.S. Gcal, Sunni, 1904, 47 , 1090. 

• 7 MTlhiney, Amer. J. Sci ., 1890, 2 , 293. 
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of chlorine in the presence of hydrochloric acid and oxygen. Stokes also- 
observed 1 that gold is not appreciably dissolved in ferric sulphate unless 
chlorides are present at the same time, thus furnishing ferric chloride. These 
observations are of importance in considering the action of descending solu- 
tions in the belt of weathering in auriferous lodes. 

Doelter has shown 2 that gold is somewhat readily soluble in a 10 per- 
cent. solution of sodium carbonate, and also in an 8 per cent, solution of 
sodium carbonate containing excess of carbonic acid and containing sodium 
silicate. Becker has shown 3 that gold is easily soluble in sodium sulphide 
and in sodium sulphydrate. 

Some other haloid compounds only attack gold in the presence of ether,, 
in which case even hydriodic acid has a slight effect. Iodic acid has also been 
mentioned as a solvent for gold, but its action is very slight, much less, for 
example, than that of concentrated hydrochloric acid under similar con- 
ditions. A mixture of iodic and sulphuric acids dissolves gold when heated 
to 300° (Prat, also Victor Lenher). The effect of nitric and nitrous acids 
and of mixtures of them is described in Chapter XX. Alkaline sulphides 
attack gold slowly in the cold, and more rapidly if heated, producing sulphide 
of gold which is subsequently dissolved. Gold is also soluble in the thio- 
sulphates of calcium, sodium, potassium, and magnesium, in the presence 
of an oxidising agent. According to H. A. White, 4 sodium thiosulphate 
slowly dissolves gold in the presence of air, and the action is greatly accelerated 
by ferric chloride and some other oxidising agents. He also found that 
ammonium thiocyanate alone would not dissolve gold, but that potassium 
thiocyanate in the presence of ferric chloride dissolved gold far more rapidly 
than was the case with thiosulphates. Presh solutions of ferric thiocyanate- 
dissolved gold slowly. 

Spring has shown 5 that gold is soluble in hydrochloric acid if heated 
with it to 150° in a closed tube, and is subsequently reduced by the liberated 
hydrogen and deposited as microscopic crystals on the side of the tube. The 
author has found that boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid dissolves gold 
and maintains it in solution. Berthelot 6 found that the action takes place 
slowly in the cold in the presence of light and air, but not in the dark. Gold 
is also soluble in solutions of ferric and stannic salts in presence of hydro- 
chloric acid, and is still more freely dissolved by a solution containing CuCl 2; 
and HC1, especially on heating. 7 Victor Lenher showed 8 that in presence 
of sulphuric acid many oxidising substances, such as telluric acid, manganese 
dioxide, lead dioxide, red lead, chromium trioxide, and nickel oxide, cause 
gold to pass into solution. In some cases phosphoric acid may be substituted 
for sulphuric acid. When gold is used as an anode, it is oxidised, and if 
the electrolyte is strong sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid or caustic soda or 
potash, part of the oxide is dissolved. 9 C. Lossen 10 has pointed out that 
if a solution of potassium bromide is electrolysed, the resulting alkaline 


1 Van Hise, loc. cit. 

2 Tschermak’s Mineral, Mittheil. , 1890, n, 329; Van Hise, loc. cit. 

3 Becker, “ Geology of the Quicksilver Deposits of the Pacific Slope,” U.S . Geol. Survey 
1888, 13 , 433 ; Van Hise, loc. cit. 

4 H. A. White, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , 1905, 6 , 109. 

5 Spring, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1893, I, 240. 

6 Berthelot, J. Chem. Soc., 1904, 86 , [ii.], 569. 

7 M‘Oaughey, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1909, 31 , 1261. 

8 Lenher, Eng . and Min. J., 1904, June 16, p. 963 ; J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1904, 26 , 550., 

9 Loc. cit. ; also Spiller, Chem. News , 1864, 10 , 178. 

10 O. Lossen, Ber., 1894, 27 , 2726. 
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solution containing hypobromite and bromate of potassium, is capable of 
dissolving gold. G-old is dissolved by aqueous solutions of simple cyanides 
in presence of an oxidising agent. This action is fully discussed in Chap. XV. 
Sulphocyanides, ferrocyanides, and some other double cyanides also dissolve 
gold, both at ordinary temperatures and on heating, but the action is very 
slow, even in presence of oxidising agents. Beutel has shown 1 that when 
potassium ferrocyanide is used, potassium aurocyanide is formed, and the 
resulting ferro-ions are oxidised by the air, giving ferric hydroxide. The 
solution formed is alkaline, and the reaction is probably represented as 
follows : — 

3Au + K 4 FeCy 6 -1- 2H 2 0 + 0 2 = 3KAuCy a + Fe(OH) 3 + IvOH. 

Moil* found 2 that finely divided gold dissolves slowly in acid (hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric) solutions of thiocarbamide, and that the action is rapid 
in the presence of oxidising agents such as ferric chloride or hydrogen per- 
oxide, especially if heated to 50°. The gold is very slowly reprecipitated by 
ferrous sulphate or stannous chloride. 

The table on p. 22 gives the relative rate of dissolution of gold by a 
number of solvents. The gold used in each case consisted of a single “ cornet ” 
of “ parted 3J gold, weighing about half a gramme, and consisting of gold 
99*93 per cent., silver 0*07 per cent. Cornets offer a large surface to attack, 
as they consist of spongy gold, and those used did not differ in physical state. 
They were prepared by the method described under bullion assaying. The 
solutions were in excess, but there was no stirring or agitation. 

Aliotropic Forms of Gold. — Little is known of these. The marked in- 
fluence of traces of other metals on the properties of gold has already been 
touched on ; from this and from the variations in colour and other properties 
the existence of several aliotropic modifications of gold might be inferred. 

Wilm 3 states that if gold is dissolved in dilute sodium amalgam under 
water, the aqueous liquid becomes dark violet, and when this is acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, a black precipitate of pure gold is obtained. The 
black gold differs from the ordinary modifications in its extreme lightness ; 
moreover, it is soluble in alkaline solutions, and does not amalgamate with 
mercury or with sodium amalgam. When heated, it yields the ordinary 
modifications as a violet red powder. This form of gold appears, from Wilm’s 
account, to resemble the black precipitate obtained on digesting certain 
aluminium-gold alloys with hydrochloric acid and that obtained by the 
action of water on potassium -gold alloys. 

Julius Thomsen 4 5 stated that different aliotropic modifications of gold 
are obtained by the reducing action of sulphurous acid on various solutions 
of gold compounds. The supposed aliotropic forms obtained by the reduction 
of (a) neutral auric chloride, (b) auric bromide, (c) aiiroiis chloride., bromide, 
or iodide have been designated respectively as gold, gold a, and gold [ 3 . Thus 
gold a gave out 3*2 calories in passing into gold. Van Heteren, 6 however, 
found that the potential differences between these samples of gold were no 
greater than between two samples of the first aliotropic form, and conse- 
quently the forms were identical. 


1 Beutel, J. ('hem.. Son , 1910, 98 , [i.], 72:1 

2 Moir, J. Chem. San. , 1900, 89 , 1845. 

3 Wilm, ZtiUnh. unary. (Jhcm. , 1.898, 4 , 825. 

4 Thomsen, Tkermoekcmiscke, Untcrsuclmnycn , vol. iii., p. 898. 

5 Van Heteren, J. Chem. Son., 1905, 88 , [ii.], 260. 
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TABLE IV. — Relative Rates of Dissolution of Gold. 


Solvent. 

Time of 
Action. 

Tempera- 

ture. 

Amount of 
G-old dissolv 
per Cent, pe 
Hour. 

HC1 and KNCL, concentrated, . 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

4*650 

HN0 3 and NaCl, 


„ 


4*311 

HC1 and KClOo, „ 



>> 

Completely 
dissolved 
less than 
hours. 

HCl and K„Mn 2 O a , 


20 hours. 

„ 

0*862 

HCI, 


99 

99 

•003 



1 hour 

70° C. 

•150 

HCl, 10 o.o. 1 

- (Etard’s Mixture), 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

•088 

K 2 Mn 2 0 8 , 0*2 gramme 
Water, 1 pint 

NaCl, 1 *5 gramme \ 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

•850 

HoS 0 4 , 1 c.c. 

(Blaek-Skeet 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

*139 

K 2 Mn 2 0 8 , 0-25 gramme 
Water, 1 pint, 

Mixture), 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

•620 

HoSOj , concentrated, 95 parts, . . . f 

20 hours. 

15 °C. 

*019 

HNO„ „ 5 

... . n 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

•010 

Nad, KNCL, and a normal sulphate, strong/ 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

None. 

solution, 

. . . .i 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

>> 

! Nad. KNOo, and an acid sulphate (KHSOA f 

20 hours. 

15° 0. 

1*830 

None. 

strong solution, 

. . . .1 
t 

1 hour. 

70° C. 
15° C. 

Nad, and ferric sulphate, strong solution, . | 
HCl and H 2 S0 4 , concentrated, . 

1 hour. 

70° 0. 

0*340 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

None. 

EeCl SJ concentrated, 

. . . ./ 

1 hour. 

70° C 

4*060 

Iodine and water in closed tube. 

2 hours. 

50° C. 

None. 

Iodine dissolved in KI, strong, . 

20 hours. 

15° C. 

0*716 

Felo (prepared by dissolving excess of iodine f 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

0*214 

in Eelo), 

. \ 

•450 


r 

20 hours. 

15° 0. 

None. 

HI, pure, 

. . . .{ 

1 hour. 

20 hours. 

70° 0. 
15° C. 

0*0007 

„ and ether, 

. . . .{ 
r 

1 hour. 

20 hours. 

70° C. 
15° C. 

•460 

•001 

Iodine in alcohol, 

. . . .{ 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

•120 

„ in HI, . 


20 hours. 

15° C. 

4*950 

0*0005 

Iodic acid, 5 per cent, solution, . . . j 

99 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

•020 

Chlorine, saturated solution in water ( — 0*7 f 

5 hours. 

15° C. 

1*152 

per cent.), . 

. . : . t 

1£ hours. 

60° C. 

3*592 

Bromine, pure, 

f 

1 hour. 

15° 0 

16*90 

8*30 

„ 5 per cent, solution m water, . j 


50° C. 

15*71 

„ 1 per cent, solution, . 

_ _ . . f 

1J hours. 

5 hours. 

99 

60° C. 
15° C. 

5*17 

1*162 

„ 0*2 per cent, solution, . . 4 

50° 0. 

2*020 

EeBr s (prepared by dissolving iron in bromine, ') 

9fi Timirft 

15° C. 

0*003 

expelhng the excess of Br by heat, dissolv- t 

1 hour. 

70° C. 

■070 

ing in water and filtering), . . . J 

KCy, 1 per cent, solution, 

1J hours. 

15° C. 

0*15 

* 



*14 

„ 25 „ 


99 


•16 



99 

50° 0. 

*37 

1 >> 


99 

60° C. 

•46 

„ 1 


5 hours. 

100° C. 

•26 

Re-preeipital 
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Hanriot ^studied the properties of brown gold, obtained by dissolving 
away the silver from silver-gold alloys with nitric acid, and concluded that 
it is a spongy mass formed of a mixture of ordinary or a gold, with a new 
modification, fS gold. He leaves it as an open question whether the differences 
are due merely to the nature of the crystals, or whether they are sufficient 
to warrant the use of the name allotropic modification. The /3 variety has 
not been prepared in a pure state. It is always mixed with a gold, and also 
with traces of silver, copper, lead, iron, etc., as revealed by the spectroscope. 
It has a lower coefficient of diamagnetism than a gold, and is transformed 
into a gold at temperatures above 300°. Between 300° and 650° brown 
gold is metastable, and tends to change into ordinary gold with a contraction 
of 40 per cent, in the length of thin plates. This change is hastened by 
touching it with a plate of the a variety. 

It has also been shown by Hanriot and Kaoult 1 2 that brown gold is more 
soluble in nitric acid and in hydrochloric acid than yellow gold. They also 
found that brown gold is freely soluble in a hot hydrochloric acid solution of 
auric chloride, and that on cooling beautiful crystals of IS gold are formed, 
consisting of a mixture of tetrahedra and rhombic dodecahedra. These 
crystals are very soluble in auric chloride. 

Louis had previously found 3 that brown gold has a density of 20-3, and 
that it expands on being transformed by heat into the yellow variety. 

The evidence in favour of the existence of amorphous or hard gold in 
cold-worked or polished specimens is similar to that in the case of other 
metals. 4 


1 Hanriot, Ball. Soc. chini. , 4tli series, 1911, 9, 139, 339, an<l 1052. 

2 Hanriot and Ilaoult, Com.pt. rend., 1912, 155 , 10S5. 

3 Louis, Trans. Amcr. Inst Min. Em/., Chicago Meeting, 1893. 

4 See G. T. Beilby, Proc. Hot/. Soc., 1907, A, 79, 4(>3 ; J. Inst, of Metals, 1911, 6, 5. 



CHAPTER II. 


ALLOYS OF GOLD. 

Introduction. — Gold can be made to alloy with almost all other metals, but 
most of the bodies thus formed are of little or no importance to metallurgists. 
The binary alloys of gold with one other metal have been studied in a number 
of instances, but little systematic study has been devoted to gold alloys 
containing three or more metals, although the metallurgist has to deal chiefly 
with these. In the following pages the binary alloys are described successively. 
As the effects of heat on alloys are most readily expressed in equilibrium 
diagrams, an explanation of these is given below. 

Xq thermal equilibrium diagram (see Fig. 16, and also Figs. 17 to 24) expresses 
in diagrammatic form the temperatures at which physical changes take place 
in alloys. Each of the figures shows the equilibrium diagram of the series 
of binary alloys formed by gold with one other element. The principal physical 
change is that of melting of solidification. The liquidus curve joins the points, 
giving the temperatures at which alloys of different compositions begin to 
freeze or solidify. As the temperature falls (on a vertical line from a point 
on the liquidus curve) more and more of the alloy solidifies, and solid and 
liquid particles exist side by side. At length solidification is complete, and the 
curve joining the points, giving the temperatures at which this occurs, is 
called the solidus curve. Each alloy has a liquidus point and a solidus point. 
The interval between them is usually called the pasty stage. In a pure metal, 
or in a pure compound of two metals, or in a eutectic alloy (mother liquor 
which has the lowest melting point of the series), there is no pasty stage, 
and the liquidus and solidus points coincide. The solidus point is that at 
which a metal on being heated begins to melt. 

The equilibrium diagram gives some further information. Fig. 16 repre- 
sents a form of such a diagram, giving the solidus and liquidus curves for two 
metals, M and 1ST, and all their alloys. Starting with a mixture represented 
by the point X, all the material is then molten. If it be allowed to cool gradu- 
ally, the reduction in temperature will be represented by the line X P. At 
P crystals of composition represented by the point Q will separate, and 
temporary equilibrium will be established between these crystals and the 
melt at that temperature. By the separation of these crystals the melt 
becomes richer in N, and the freezing point of this remainder of the melt is 
lowered. On further cooling, the temperatures at which crystals begin to 
separate will tend to follow the line P E — the liquidus — while the composi- 
tion of the crystals separating will tend to progress along the line Q T — the 
solidus — but such effects are attained only if the rate of cooling is extremely 
slow. 

Similar conditions will prevail on the branch of the curve, which starts 
at the melting point of the pure metal X. At E, where the two branches 
meet, the melt will solidify as a whole. The crystals in equilibrium at the 
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eutectic E — always provided that the condition of extremely slow cooling 
has been fulfilled — will have the compositions represented by T and T. 

By quenching an alloy from the molten state, as represented by X, the 
constitution at that point is preserved, and the separation into different 
kinds of crystals is wholly or partly prevented. 

Besides the melting point, changes in the solid alloy (allotropic change, 
separation or union between the constituents, formation or decomposition 
of compounds, etc.) also occur. The curves joining the points, giving the 
temperatures at which these changes occur in solid alloys, are also given on 
equilibrium diagrams 1 

Alloys of gold are generally prepared by melting their constituents to- 
gether, but they may in certain cases be prepared by simultaneous precipi- 
tation from solution, as was shown by Mylius and Eromm in 1892. 2 Thus 
a gold-zinc alloy, containing equal weights of the two metals, and approxi- 
mating in composition to AuZn 3 , was obtained in the form of black, spongy 
flocks, by adding a solution of gold sulphate to water in which a zinc plate 



was placed. The gold-zinc slime obtained in the cyanide process (q.v.) may 
be compared with this. Gold-cadmium, similarly obtained, is a lead-grey 
crystalline precipitate, having the composition AuCd 3 . If the gold-zinc alloy 
is shaken with a solution containing a cadmium salt, the gold-cadmium 
alloy and a zinc salt are obtained. Similarly, a copper plate, acting on solu- 
tions containing gold, yields a black, spongy compound of gold and copper ; 
and gold-lead and gold-tin alloys in the form of black slimes are also readily 
prepared. 

The diffusion of gold into other metals, both liquid and solid, was investi- 
gated by Roberts- Austen. 3 The rates of diffusion in liquid metals are of the 


1 For a more complete discussion of the equilibrium diagrams, see the chapter oil “The 
Constitution of Alloys,” pp. 91-1X5, in E. F. Law, Alloys (2nd ed., 1914) ; see also 
C. H. Desch, Metallography. 

2 Mylius and Fromm, J. Chon. Sac 1894, 66 , [ii.], 236 ; Her., 1894, 27 , 630. 

3 Roberts- Austen, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1896, 59 , 281; Bakerian Lecture, Phil. Trails., 1896, 
A, 187 , 383. 
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same order as those of soluble salts in water, but the diffusion in solids is very 
slow. If gold is placed at the base of a cylinder of solid lead 70 mm. high, 
some is found to have reached the top in thirty days, the temperature being 
kept at 251°. The rate of diffusion is still measurable at 100°, but is almost 
inappreciable at ordinary temperatures. 

The alloys which are most important to the metallurgist are those which 
gold forms with mercury, copper, silver, lead, and zinc. 

Gold and Aluminium. — These alloys were investigated by Roberts-Austen, 1 
and more recently by Heycock and Neville. 2 Several true compounds of the 
two metals were proved to exist, the most remarkable and stable being Au 2 A1, 
a hard white alloy with a freezing point of only 622°, and AuA 1 2 , Roberts- 
Austen’s beautiful purple alloy, which melts at about the fusing point of pure 
gold. 

From the melting point of pure gold the freezing point curve falls steeply 
to a temperature of 545° C., and along this portion primary gold crystals 
first separate. At 545° C. a break occurs in the curve, corresponding to a 
compound having the composition Au 4 A1 (gold 96*7 per cent., aluminium 
3*3 per cent.), which separates until the eutectic is reached at 527° C. (21*5 
atomic per cent., or 3*6 per cent, by weight of aluminium). The curve rises 
from the eutectic to a second break at 575° C. (Au 5 A1 2 or Au 8 Al 3 ), containing, 
about 5*1 per cent, by weight of aluminium, and finally reaches the first 
true maximum at an ahoy with 6*3 per cent, of aluminium (Au 2 A1). A second 
eutectic occurs at 570° (8*1 per cent. Al), and a third intermediate break at 
685° C. (AuAl, containing 12 -per cent. Al), whence the curve proceeds to the 
maximum denoting the compound AuA1 2 , which contains 21*5 per cent, by 
weight of aluminium. This compound is always formed when mixtures of 
gold and aluminium are fused, and allowed to cool, provided that not more 
than about 90 per cent, of gold is present. The purple alloy is seen in patches 
on a white ground containing the excess of aluminium or of white compounds 
of gold and aluminium. A third eutectic occurs very near to the boundary 
of the curve for pure aluminium. 

Gold and Antimony. — Gold is very easily dissolved by molten antimony. 
A piece of gold wire held in the heated material can be readily seen to be 
going into solution, forming radial stream lines. 

A small amount of antimony lowers the melting point of gold considerably, 
and causes a long pasty stage. Hatchett 3 found that molten gold absorbs 
the vapour of antimony and becomes brittle. Roberts-Austen 4 found that 
an addition of 0*2 per cent, of antimony to gold reduced its tensile strength 
from 7*0 to 6*0 tons per square inch. The author 5 found that about 1*0 per 
cent, of antimony makes gold brittle, but that the brittleness is removed by 
annealing. 

None of the alloys are malleable. They are all formed with contraction ; 
they are hard, pale yellow or grey, and not easily attacked by acids, except 
aqua regia. Cosmo Newbery has shown that when the alloys are finely divided 
and ground with mercmy they are slowly decomposed,' yielding gold amalgam 
and black metallic antimony, mixed with antimonide of mercury. 


1 Roberts-Austen, JProc. Roy. Soc ., 1892, 50, 367. 

pi Ph ?L? rans -’ , 1900 ’ A ’ I 94> 201 ; Proc. Roy. Soc., 1914, 90, 560. 

Hatchett, Phil. Tram., 1803, 93, 43 

^°fe rt £~ Austen ’ PlliL Tra ™., 18S3,*A, 198, 339. 

L K. Rose, 33rd: Annual Report of the Mint , 1902, p. 73. 
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From Vogel's results 1 it appears tliat the liquidus curve consists of three 
branches, along which three different series of crystals separate. The two 
series containing most gold do not appear to consist of solid solutions. The 
third series of crystals corresponds to the formation of the compound AuSb 2 , 
at 460° C.j and 55 per cent. Sb, the point of maximum thermal effect in the 
reaction. At the same point there is a break in the liquidus curve. Vogel 
records that these alloys are strongly susceptible to undercooling, and that 
only by inoculation can solidification be promoted. In this respect they 
resemble the tellurium-gold alloys. 

The compound AuSb 2 is of the same colour as antimony, is extremely 
brittle, and considerably harder than the individual components. There is 
a well-marked eutectic at 360 s C. and 24 per cent. 8b. 

Gold and Arsenic. — These resemble the gold-antimony alloys. They are 
readily fusible, hard, brittle, pale yellow or grey alloys, formed with con- 
traction and decomposed by mercury like the antimony alloys. They are 
soluble with difficulty in aqua regia. Hatchett found 2 that the vapour of 
arsenic, acting on a suspended plate of gold at a red heat, forms a readily 
fusible alloy which drips off the gold, so that the residue of the gold plate is 
malleable and free from arsenic. 

The alloys containing from 0 to 11 per cent, of arsenic were examined 
thermally by Schleicher. 3 The freezing point curve indicates a eutectic point 
at about 25 per cent, of arsenic, the melting point of which is 665°. The 
eutectic is still observable when only a small proportion of arsenic is present. 
Arsenic is evolved suddenly at the eutectic temperature on melting. 

Gold and Bismuth. — Bismuth is an element which, when present in even 
the smallest amounts, is very injurious in the ordinary commercial appli- 
cations of gold. It renders the latter very brittle and unworkable. Of all 
metals, it has the greatest effect in reducing the ductility of gold. Thus the 
author found 4 that fine gold containing 0*25 per 1,000 (1 part in 4,000) of 
bismuth is fragile, breaks under the hammer, and cannot be rolled. The 
same proportion of bismuth in standard gold (gold 916*6, copper 83*3) also 
causes brittleness, and differs from lead in the fact that the brittleness is 
not removed by annealing. Molten gold absorbs the vapours of bismuth 
and becomes brittle. All the alloys exhibit a strong tendency to segregation, 
so that when solid they are not uniform in composition. 

It was observed by Arnold and Jefferson 5 that in gold containing 0*2 per 
cent, of bismuth, when somewhat quickly cooled from fusion, the geometry 
of the large primary crystals of gold is completely destroyed, and the 
structure may be described as consisting of irregular grains, forming a 
series of cells" cemented together with walls which are probably formed of 
the gold-bismuth eutectic. The whole thus presents the appearance of a 
network. Slowly cooled specimens are similar in appearance, but the grains 
are larger. When broken by working, the fracture takes place along the 
cell walls, and any detached grain is perfectly malleable, probably consisting 
of pure gold, and can easily be beaten out into gold leaf. Similar effects 
were noted when lead or tellurium was substituted for bismuth. 

Osmond and Roberts-Austeu 6 found that in quickly cooled ingots 


1 Vogel, Zeitsck . anorg. Ckern., 1906, 5°» 145-157 ; J. Chem. Soc ., 1906, 90 , [ii.], 679. 

2 Hatchett, loc . cit. 3 Schleicher, Internat. Zeitseh. MetaUograpkie , 1914, 6 , 18. 

4 T. K. Rose, 33rd Annual Report of the Mint, 1902, pp. 72-73. 

5 Arnold and Jefferson, Engineering , 1S96, 61 , 176 ; also Andrews, ibid., 1898, 66 , 541. 

6 Osmond and Roberts-Austen, Phil. Trans., 1896, A, 187 , 417-432. 
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Fig. 17. — Thermal Equilibrium Curve of Gold and Bismuth. 


containing 0*2 per cent, of bismuth the thickness of the joints between the 
crystals was 2*5 ^ (0*0025 mm.). On annealing at 200° to 250°, the large 
grains were subdivided into small polyhedral grains. 
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The liquidus curve for this series of alloys was studied by Heycock and 
Neville 1 in 1890, but their researches only extended to alloys containing 
1*8 per cent, gold, an amount which they found lowered the freezing point 
of bismuth by 4°. Roberts-Austen 2 showed that gold-bismuth alloys had 
a deep eutectic, and that the melting point of gold is regularly lowered by the 
addition of bismuth. The first additions of bismuth do not greatly lower the 
freezing point of gold, but give rise to a long pasty stage. In 1895 Roessler 3 
melted a little gold with an excess of bismuth, and obtained on cooling a 
mixture of yellow and grey crystals. He isolated those crystals which were 
richer in gold, by means of nitric acid and by volatilising the bismuth under 
carefully controlled conditions, and found their composition to correspond 
very closely to the formula Au 3 Bi. 

It is interesting to note that Maclvor 4 has published particulars concerning 
a natural mineral, which is composed almost entirely of gold and bismuth, 
in the proportion expressed by Au 2 Bi. This alloy is very malleable, and has 
been termed “ Maldonite.” 

The thermal equilibrium diagram constructed by Vogel, 5 with some 
corrections in the solidus, is shown in the curve in Fig. 17. The liquidus 
curve has two branches, which meet in a eutectic point A at 82 per cent, 
bismuth, and at a temperature of 240° C. The eutectic horizontal B A C 
reaches to pure bismuth on the one side, and to gold containing less than 
0*025 per cent, bismuth on the other side. This is proved by the brittle- 
ness of gold containing 0*025 per cent, of bismuth. No isomorphous mixture 
of gold and bismuth is known to occur. The action of gravity causes the 
bottom of a culot of any of the alloys to be enriched in gold. Vogel states 
that in these alloys the primary crystals of gold have a zoned structure, being 
yellow in. the interior (pure gold) and white and poorer in gold on the exterior 
(probably nearly pure eutectic). 

The structure of the eutectic alloy is quite altered by quenching from 
400° C. The white element is replaced by a mixture of wliat appear to be 
yellow and black components arranged in lamellse. The gold-bismuth alloys 
are all brittle, but are not harder than their constituents, and, with the ex- 
ception of the gold-rich alloys, have the white colour of bismuth. The gold- 
rich alloys are pale yellow or greyish. They exhibit marked segregation, 
which is not surprising, considering the wide separation of the liquidus and 
solidus curves. 

A peculiar effect has been observed on the surface of bismuth-rich alloys. 
After cooling, glittering spherical nodules of metal appear, which have been 
attributed to the well-known property of bismuth to expand on solidification. 
These globular masses have a composition approximating always to 18 per 
cent, gold and 82 per cent, bismuth, which is that of the eutectic. This 
phenomenon may be compared with the effect of heating gold-tellurium 
alloys or native tellurides. 

Gold and Cadmium. — By immersing gold in a concentrated boiling solution 
of a cadmium salt, Raoult 6 obtained a compound formed by the combination 
of the precipitated cadmium with the gold. The constituents could be again 


1 Heycock and Neville, J. Chem. Soc ., 1892, 6 i, 888 . 

2 Roberts -Ansten, Phil. Trans., 1888, A, 179? 417. 

3 Roessler, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1895, 9 , 70. 

4 Maclvor, Dana. A System of Mineralogy, p. 15. 

5 Vogel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1906, 50 , 145-157. 

6 Raoult, Compt. rend. , 1873, 76 , 156. 
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separated only on long continued boiling witli acids. Mylius and Fromm 1 
(1894) repeated these experiments and obtained similar results. They also 
demonstrated that a gold-cadmium alloy separates from gold chloride solu- 
tions by the action of cadmium. This separated product had a constant 
composition corresponding to the formula AuCd 3 . Roberts-Austen 2 found 
that an alloy containing 0*202 per cent, of cadmium had a tensile st rength of 
6*88 tons per square inch, and an elongation on a 3-inch specimen of 44 per 
cent. The material drew out in the manner of a viscous solid such as pitch. 

Heycock and Neville 3 in 1892 detected a new compound, AuOd, by dis 
tilling off cadmium from melts of gold and cadmium, and proving that the 
gold and the cadmium were present in the residue in the proportion represented 
by the formula AuCd. Vogel, 4 however, pointed out that this result, was not 
beyond dispute, because the difference in the part ial pressures of the combined 
.and uncombined cadmium is small, and by continuing to heat the alloy 
AuOd more cadmium is volatilised. 

The complete equilibrium diagram was constructed by Vogel in 1906 5 
from the results of thermal and microscopical analyses. Tin* liquidus curve 
has four branches, with two breaks at 623° 0. (30 per cent, (hi) and 493" (A 
(63 per cent. (Jd) respectively. These breaks correspond to concentrations 
represented by the formula 4 Au #1 Cd ; j and AuCd ;l . In all, there are four (list inct 
series of crystals observable throughout the whole range -(.1) solid solut ions 
of cadmium in gold; (2) practically pure cadmium; (3) and (1) two inter- 
mediate series of mixed crystals, the second of which -forms with (2) a eutectic 
alloy at 303° C. (87 per cent. Cd). The progression in the crystallisation may 
be summarised as follows : — From 0 to 1.8 per cent, cadmium a series of iso- 
morphous mixtures of cadmium in gold separates, and at the latter stage 
becomes saturated. From 18 to 30 per cent. the. primary separation of 
isomorphous mixtures is followed by the formation of the compound A u t ( hl a . 
A second series of isomorphous mixtures then appears from 30 to 51 per cent . 
cadmium, and finally an alloy with the formula Au(Jd ; * appears up to 63 per 
cent, cadmium, after which practically pure cadmium separates out . (Inert ler u 
is of opinion that Vogel’s compound Au^Od^ is really of the composit ion AuOd. 

This compound fuses at 623° 0., is of a silver-grey colour, is very fragile, 
and exhibits a highly crystalline fracture. It is scarcely attacked by dilute 
nitric acid (1 : ij, but dissolves easily in hot aqua regia. The hardness 
reaches a maximum for the whole series in the periods 18 to 30 per cent . 
Cd., and 51 to 63 per cent. (Jd., when it has a value of 4 (on Mohr’s scale). 
The other alloys have a hardness almost equal to that of the constituent 
elements. The brittleness is greatest in the alloys containing 51 to 63 per 
cent, cadmium, which consists of saturated mixed crystals of AuOd and 
cadmium. 

Alloys of gold and cadmium can be u parted ” with nitric acid, and are 
dissolved by aqua regia. They may be also parted with dilute sulphuric acid. 

In Chap. XX. will be found particulars as to the use of cadmium in the*, 
assaying of gold-silver alloys. 

Gold and Cobalt. — Wahl 7 in 1910 studied the thermal, magnetic, and micro- 
scopic properties of these alloys. The experimental difficulties were greal , 

1 Myliuti and Fromm, Jkr. dent. rhau. (Jet., Berlin, 27 .Jahrgaiig, 1H})4, I, <53(5. 

2 Roberts- Austen, PhiC Tram., 1888, A, 179, 321). 

3 Heycock and Neville, J. Cham. Xoc., 381)2, 61, 888-1)14. 

4 Vogel, Zcitach. (more/. Chan., 3.906, 48, 333-340. & Vogel, lor. cit. 

* Guertler, Metallogrwphic , p. 503. 7 Wahl, Zcitsrh. unorq. 'Chan., 1010, 66, <50-72. 
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owing to the ease with which cobalt oxide is formed on heating. This influences 
the results by depressing the true freezing points. The difficulty was over- 
come by heating the alloys in an atmosphere of nitrogen in porcelain tubes. 
The cobalt first attacks the porcelain, but the oxide present being thus 
removed, subsequent fusing does not cause any further attack. 

Pure cobalt melts at 1,493° CL, but can be easily supercooled, as much as 
216° C. of supercooling having been observed. The cobalt-gold alloys exhibit 
a similar tendency to pass their melting point before becoming solid. Wahl 
obtained a rather unusual form of liquidus curve with many turning points 
by plotting atomic percentages against temperatures, but his results will 
probably be simplified on revision. Speaking generally, there are two branches 
to the liquidus curve, meeting at a eqtectic at 997° CL, and corresponding to 
a composition of about 90' 1 per cent, of gold; but the accuracy of these 
figures is open to doubt, as few experiments were made. The saturated 
solid solutions (ends of the horizontal eutectic line) contain 3*5 and 94 per 
cent, gold respectively. 

The whole of the alloys were found to be magnetic, the magnetisability 
decreasing, at first rapidly and afterwards more slowly, with increase in the 
gold content. The magnetisability also decreases with decrease in temperature, 
being three times as great at the eutectic temperature as when cold. 

The transition point of cobalt has been determined by magnetic means 
to be about 1,140° CL, and is found to remain practically unaltered by the 
addition of gold, a-cobalt comes into direct contact with the melt at the 
lower temperatures. Crystals which are rich in cobalt are cubic above 1,140° 
and isomorphous with /3-cobalt. 

Wahl, in his paper, describes the appearance of six-pointed stars in the 
eutectic, which he considers may be hexagonal cobalt crystals, but similar 
hexagonal crystals have been observed in the undoubtedly cubic metals, 
gold and copper. 

The addition of cobalt to gold makes it brittle in a greater degree than 
the addition of nickel. Hatchett found 1 that standard gold becomes brittle 
if one-sixteenth part of cobalt is melted with it. 


TABLE Y. — Gold and Copper. 



Percentage by Weight. 

Atomic 

Percentage. 

An. 

Solidification Temperature, 0 0. 

An. 

Cu. 

Beginning. , 

End. 

1 

100 


100 

1,063° 


2 

98-33 

i-67 

95 

1,034° 

1,011° 

3 

94-42 

5-38 

85 

978° 

949° 

4 

90-29 

9-71 

75 

934° 

916° 

5 

86-0 

14-0 

65-93 

890° 

887° 

6 

82-0 

18-0 

59-5 

884° 

883° 

7 

80-0 . 

20-0 

56-34 

886° 

884° 

8 

09-90 

30-1 

42-94 

900° 

894° 

9 

50-87 

49-13 

25-00 

942° 

920° 

10 

30 

70 

12-55 

1,018° 

980° 

11 

14-02 

85-97 

5-00 

1,056° 

1,030° 

12 


1 100 


1,084° 



1 Hatchett, Phil Trans., 1S03, 93 , 43. 
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Gold and Copper . 1 — These metals are miscible in all proportions when 
molten and solidify without segregation, forming solid alloys of sensibly 



1 Roberts- Austen and Rose, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1900,67, 105; Kurnakow and Zemezimiy, 
Zritsch. anovg. Chem. y 1907, 54 , 149; ,/. Rinat. Phyn. and ( Jhcm . Roc. , 1907, 39 , 211. 
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uniform composition. Tin* freezing and melting-point, curves are shown in 
Fig. 1*. the upper curve giving the temperature at which freezing begins, 
and the lower curve those at which it. is completed. The difference between 
the curves corresponds to a pasty stage. The curve is constructed from 
Table V. (p. 31), which is after Kurnakow and Zemezuzny. 

The freezing point o! the British coinage alloy, containing gold 916-6, 
copper S3 -3 parts per l LOO, is 9 I9' J , according to the curve in Fig. 18, or 951° 
according to Robert s~A listen and Rose. The freezing point of the alloy with 
gold 900, copper loo parts per 1,000, is 931° by the curve. The alloy with the 
lowest freezing point contains gold 820, copper ISO, solidifying at 884° without 
a pasty stage. This alloy is the only brittle member of the series, breaking 
with eonehoidal fracture, and, being homogeneous, resembles a eutectic, 
but it is doubtful if it can be regarded as one. The*, other alloys are malleable 
and ductile, breaking with rough granular fracture after being nicked and 
bent backwards and forwards. 

In t he solidilieat ion of alloys rich in gold, cores arc formed of solid particles 
containing a higher percentage of gold than the part remaining liquid, and 
successive layers solidify round the cores, each containing less gold than the 
previous one, until the last portions to be solidified form a network of copper- 
rich material. The grains vary in size with the velocity of cooling, being 
largest in slowly cooled ingots. By long continued annealing the alloys 
would probably become completely uniform in composition, but with an 
increase in the size of the grains. After annealing the grains are nearly regular 
polygons. Kigs. 11 and 12 (pp. 16 and 17) show standard gold before and 
aft er annealing. 

In the solidification of alloys poor in gold, the coves are copper-rich, the 
succeeding layers containing more and more gold. For microscopic study, 
the alloys may be etched by aqua regia, or by ferric chloride in a hydrochloric 
acid sniut ion. 

According to I>. M. Liddell 1 gold and silver dissolved in large amounts 
of copper fend to .segregate, accumulating towards the bottom of a molten 
charge. His results on a slowly cooled eulot were as follows : 

TABLM VI. 



silver, o/h. per Ton. 

Uol<l, 0 /,m per Ton. 

Top. . 

:>:wi 

5* HU 

Mi* Idle Filer* 

alt* OH 

5*H2 

tent IT, 

r«H»2 

U* IK 

Hot tom. 

MK5H 

tt-72 


With gold and copper only, in a quickly-rooted eulot, the results were 
not so marked, ami showed no definite law. 

It has been pointed out by the author 2 that segregation lakes place in 
standard gold made brittle by small quantities of lead or bismuth, the presence 
of 0*2 per cent , of either «»f f itese metals causing the cent re of a sphere 3 inches 
m dia met «t f o be enriched in gold to the ext ent of about one part- per thousand. 
This is du«* to the fart, proved by Roberts Ausf cn, that a eutectic alloy of gold 
and lead remain* molten after the remainder of the mass is solidified, and 


* T. K. 




Chan. Sot\, Wifi, 67 , 552. 
3 


1 Liddell, Ewt •tivi M n’t, , LUO, tyQ, 4 IS. 
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is consequently driven towards the centre of the sphere, and that this fusible 
alloy contains much gold but very little copper. Jefferson and Arnold, 1 
and also Andrews, 2 by micrographic studies, confirmed the view which follows 
from this, that brittleness in standard gold containing a little lead, bismuth, 
tellurium, or certain other impurities is due to the presence of films composed 
of such eutectic alloys separating the crystals of gold from each other, but 
Osmond and Robert s-Austen 3 were unable to observe these films in 
quickly cooled ingots. 

Standard gold, however, is made too brittle for coinage by the presence 
of a far smaller amount of lead than 0*2 per cent. The addition of 0*05 per 
cent, of lead produces bars almost as brittle as those containing 0*2 per cent., 
and from researches by the author in the Royal Mint, it would appear that 
0*01 per cent, of lead or even less renders gold unfit for coinage (see also 
the Gold-lead alloys). 

The alloys of gold and copper are less malleable, harder, and more elastic 
than gold, and possess a reddish tint. Those with less than 12 per cent, of 
copper are easily worked ; when more than this is present they are more 
difficult to work owing to their hardness. Since no change of volume occurs 
when these alloys are formed, their densities may be calculated from those 
of gold and copper. The densities of gold-copper alloys as cast are given 
in the following table : — 4 

TABLE VII. 


Gold. 

Copper. 

Specific Gravity at 15°. 

Per 1,000. 

1,000 

Per 1,000. 

0 

19-26 

917 

83 

17-35 

833 

167 

15-86 

750 

250 

14-74 

583 

417 

12-69 

250 

750 

10-035 

0 

1,000 

8-7 


The densities of gold-copper alloys with large percentages of gold are given 
by Robert s-Austen as follows, 5 at 0° compared with water at 4°, the metal 
being in the form of discs compressed in a coinage press : — 

TABLE VIII. 


Gold. 

Density. 

Gold. 

Density. 

Per 1,000. 
1,000 

19-30 

Per 1,000. 

923 

17-57 

980 

18-84 

916-6 

17-48 

969 

18-58 


(Broch) 

959 

18-36 

900 

17-17 

948 

18-12 

880 

16-80 

938 

17-93 

861 

16*48 

932 

17-79 




1 Jefferson, and Arnold, Engineeering , 1896, 6 1 , 176, 

2 Andrews, ibid., 1898, 66, 541. 

3 Osmond and Roberts- Austen, Phil. Trans., 1896, A» 187 , 417. 
4 Hoitsema, Zeitseh. anorg. Chem ., 1904, 41, 65. 

5 Roberts- Austen, 7th Ann. Report of the Mint , 1876, p. 44. 
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Recent determinations by the author at the Royal Mint of hard-rolled 
•standard gold (gold 916-6, copper 83*3) give a density of 17-45 ± 0-005 at 
0 compared with water at 4°. The density of a sovereign is sometimes as 
high as 17*48, owing to the presence of silver. 

Many of the alloys have been used for coinage at various times. The 
Greeks and Romans, after electrum had fallen into disuse, employed the 
purest gold they could procure — viz., that from 990 to 997 fine. Under 
the Roman Emperors, however, copper was intentionally added, and in 
the two centuries preceding the fall of Rome very base alloys were 
used, some containing only 2 per cent, of gold or even less. 1 In the 
middle ages these base alloys were discarded, and the “ byzant ” of 
Constantinople and the “ florin ” of Florence were both nearly pure gold, 
while the first gold coins struck by the nations of Western Europe were also 
intended to be absolutely fine. The standard 916-6 or - 1 -! (i.e., 916-6 parts 
of gold in 1,000) was adopted by England in the year 1526, the standard of 
994-8, which had been introduced in 1343, being finally abandoned in 1637. 
The 900 standard was introduced in France in 1794, and subsequently adopted 
in other countries. These two standards are now those most commonly used, 
the English standard being employed by Portugal, India, Turkey, Brazil, 
•Chili, and Peru, and the French standard by all the other civilised countries 
except Egypt, which has a standard of 875. The Austrian ducat, however, 
has a fineness of 986?,-, and that of Holland a fineness of 983, but these coins 
.are used only for trade purposes in Asia and Africa. Of all these alloys the 
900 and 916*6 standards are those best adapted for coinage, keeping their 
colour fairly well, and resisting wear better than richer alloys. The 900 
.alloy is harder and wears better than the 916-6 alloy, but the difference is 
not great, the rate of wear depending less on such small differences of com- 
position than on the mechanical and thermal treatment of the alloys during 
the operation of coining. 2 The alloys used in coinage formerly contained 
from two to twelve parts of silver per 1,000 in addition to the gold, but new 
•coins now generally contain only one or two parts of silver per 1,000. 

Gold-copper alloys tarnish on exposure to air owing to oxidation of the 
•copper, and blacken on heating in air from the same cause. This oxidised 
•coating may be removed and the colour of fine gold (not that of the original 
.alloy) produced by plunging the metal into dilute acids or alkaline solutions, 
the operation being technically known as “ blanching.” The colour of some 
alloys may be improved without previous oxidation by dissolving out some 
•copper by acids, a film of pure gold being thus left on the outside which can 
be burnished. French jewellers use a hot solution of two parts of nitrate of 
potash, one part of alum, and one of common salt for this purpose. 

Nitric or sulphuric acid dissolves out the copper from gold-copper alloys 
under conditions similar to those under which it removes silver from silver- 
gold alloys. If the copper falls below 6*5 per cent, the alloy is not attacked 
by these acids (Pearce). Keller has shown 3 that when copper containing a 
small proportion of gold is dissolved in nitric acid, part of the gold is dissolved, 
.and that more gold is dissolved from slowly cooled than from quickly cooled 
alloys. Aqua regia dissolves all the alloys completely. 


1 Roberts-Austen , Cantor Lecture, J. Soc. of Arts, Ang. 1884. 

2 Roberts-Austen, 14 th Ann. Report of the Minty 1883, p. 45, et seq. 

3 Keller, Trims . Amer. Inst. Min. Eng., 1912, 43, 582. 
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Gold and Iron. — Isaac and Tammann, 1 from a study of this series of alloys,, 
have been unable to detect the presence of any well-defined compound. In 
the fused state the metals are miscible in all proportions, and form an inter- 
rupted series of isomorphous mixtures on solidification. I he break in the 
formation of these solid solutions or mixed crystals occurs at 28 to 63 per cent, 
of gold. This break becomes greater at lower temperatures, owing to the 
transformation of the iron into another allotropic form. At 1,168° a second 
series of isomorphous mixtures is developed, owing to the reaction of the 
crystals containing 28 per cent, of gold with the fused mass. The minimum 
point on the liquidus curve (1,040°) is reached on the gold branch at a point 
corresponding to about 20 atomic per cent, of iron (or 5 per cent, of iron by 
weight). This composition agrees with the formula Au. } Fe. From this point,, 
the liquidus curve rises steadily as the proportion of iron increases to 60 
per cent., when the melting point is 1,405°. The curve then flattens, but 
continues to rise more gradually up to pure iron (1,520°). 2 

The transition temperature of iron is unaffected by the addition of gold. 
The hardness of the alloy containing 10 per cent, of gold is rather greater 
than that of pure iron, but beyond this point the hardness gradually diminishes,, 
and an alloy containing 70 per cent, gold is considerably softer than iron. 
The alloys generally are hard, of high tenacity, and both malleable and ductile,, 
so long as the proportion of iron does not exceed 80 per cent. All the alloys- 
form with expansion and are hardened by quenching. The main difficult)' 
in preparing the alloys is due to the high melting point of iron, but iron is. 
gradually taken up by molten gold at a temperature of 1,100° to 1,200°, and 
more rapidly at higher temperatures. If cast iron, melting at 1,130°, is used, 
this difficulty is avoided. It is obvious that gold and its alloys when molten, 
should not be stirred with an iron rod. 

The alloys with 8 to 10 per cent, of iron are pale yellow, very ductile, 
and take a beautiful polish. Those with 15 to 20 per cent, of iron arc used 
in France for jewellery under the name or gris. They are yellowish-grey, 
and, although hard, are not difficult to work. The alloy with 25 per cent, 
iron (or bleu) is also used in jewellery. Alloys with 75 to 80 per cent, of iron, 
are silver-white in colour, and strongly magnetic. 

Gold-iron alloys are not easily purified by cupellation, but the iron can. 
be removed by sulphuric acid at 100°, if the proportion of iron is not too 
small. Nitric or hydrochloric acid may also be used. The action is slow. 
All the alloys dissolve completely in aqua regia. 

Gold and Lead. — In 1905 Vogel 3 constructed the thermal equilibrium 
diagram of these alloys. Supercooling, amounting to 30° to 50°, was observed 
in the majority of the cases examined before solidification was induced either 
by vigorous stirring or by inoculation. 

The liquidus curve has four distinct branches (see Fig. 19), and is easily 
followed. There are three eutectic points ; at a, 21.5° C. (gold 14*8 per cent.), 
b, 254° C. (gold 27 per cent.), and c, 418° C. (gold 57 percent.). Three series, 
of isomorphous mixtures separate out in the whole range from gold to lead,, 
and a consideration of the time required for the crystallisation of the eutectic 
shows (according to Tammann) the existence of two definite compounds 


1 Isaac and Tammann, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1907, 53 , 281-297; for earlier work on, 
the influence of small quantities of iron on the properties of gold, see Hatchett, loe. ait 
and Wertheim, Fogg. Annalen , Ergzbd. 1848, 2 , 73. 

2 A diagram of the curve is given in T. K . Rose’s Precious Metals (1909), p. 50. 

3 Vogel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1905, 45,11-23. 
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of the two metals — namely, AuPb 2 (32 per cent, gold) and Au 2 Pb (65*5 per 
cent. gold). The existence of these compounds has been confirmed by 
microscopic examination. AuPb 2 undergoes a polymorphic transformation 
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at 211° C., and the conversion from the « to the p variety is reversible. This ; 
alloy forms long white needle-shaped crystals with rounded contours, while 
the crystals of Au 2 Pb are larger, rhombic, and well-formed, thus easily dis- 
tinguishable from the other constituents. Of the two compounds, Au 2 Pl> 
is the more brittle. 

The appearance of three series of intermediate crystals in the case of the- 
gold-lead alloys is particularly remarkable, and it distinguishes the latter 
from the neighbouring and analogous systems in the Periodic Table. 

Au — Tl, Au — Bi, Ag — Pb and Cu — Pb. 

All alloys containing less than 70 per cent, of gold solidify below a red 
heat. 

In alloys containing 45 per cent. Pb three structural elements are observ- 
able — viz., (1) primary crystals of gold occurring in irregular forms ; (2) the 
compound Au 2 Pb, which is almost completely surrounded by gold crystals ; 
and (3) a eutectic. Alloys with 45 to 72 per cent, lead do not show primary 
gold crystals, but large crystals of Au 2 Pb are plainly visible in the section. 
These crystals are surrounded by a eutectic composed of the two compounds, 
Au 2 Pb and AuPb 2 . From 72 to 85 per cent, lead primary AuPb 2 crystals 
separate, and afterwards merely solid solutions of gold in pure lead. 

The alloys, which are all brittle, range in colour from pale yellow through 
greenish-yellow to bluish-white. All are formed with expansion. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the influence of small proportions 
of lead, bismuth, and tellurium on the chemical and physical properties of 
gold. 1 It is known that small quantities of lead increase the brittleness of 
gold considerably, and particularly is this the case with coinage alloys, 002 
per cent, of lead being sufficient to cause cold-shortness. 2 In pure gold 0*15 
per cent, of lead produces slight brittleness. None of the earlier observations 
resulted in any clear statement upon the significance of these mechanical 
effects and their relationship to the internal structure of the metal ; but it 
is proved that even with the very small percentages of lead, certain hetero- 
geneous constituents (see Gold-bismuth alloys) appear in the structure, to 
which is attributed the rapid decrease in ductility and tensile strength of 
these alloys. 

The vapour of lead, like that of bismuth, is absorbed by gold, making it 
brittle. 3 

In the smelting of lead ores, 4 the molten lead, which is formed in the 
incandescent mass, acts as a very efficient collector of any precious metals 
which may happen to be in the original ore. This mixture <3f lead, gold, and 
silver, called 44 base bullion, 55 is collected in the Arent’s syphon, or may be 
tapped from the furnace. Almost the whole of the gold may be collected in 
this manner, but only a proportion of the silver. Together with the base 
bullion, there are also formed in the lead-smelting furnaces matte (containing 
lead, copper, iron, and other metals in the form of sulphides), speiss (in which 
the iron and arsenic axe gathered), and slag. In copper smelting, the copper 


1 1 Hatchett, Phil. Trans., 1803, p. 43; Roberts- Austen, Phil. Trans., 1888, A, 179 , 339;: 
ibid., 1896, A, 187 , 417 ; Heycock and Neville, J. Cfiem. Soc., 1892, 61 , 909 ; Andrews, 
Engineering, 1898, 06 , 541; Jefferson and Arnold, ibid. , 1896, 61 , 176: T. K. Rose, 3Zrd 
Ann. Report of the Mint, 1902, p. 73. 

2 Rose, loc. eit. 3 Hatchett, loc. cit. 

4 For the extraction of gold from its ores by smelting with lead, see Collins, Metallurgy 

of Lead , 2nd edition. 
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matte there produced is the collector for the gold and silver, and it is found 
that here, too, the gold is absorbed more readily than the silver. In lead 
smelting, however, the lead is more efficient than the matte in extracting the 
gold, as its ability to take up this metal in solid solution is very marked. 
This will be seen to be in accordance with what has already been said con- 
cerning the gold-lead alloys. 

The impurities in lead bars, with the exception of silver and gold, collect 
nearer the top than the bottom when the bars are slowly cooled, the differ- 
entiation being probably due to the differences in the specific gravities of the 
various constituents. Hof man 1 quotes figures to show that the precious 
metals concentrate more on the bottom when the bars are rapidly cooled. 
This liquation or, more correctly, segregation makes it necessary that due 
precautions should be taken in sampling such bars, in order to obtain a 
representative portion (see Sampling, Chap. XX.). 

In the Pattinsonisation of lead containing gold, the eutectic alloy con- 
taining 14-8 per cent, of gold remains as the mother liquor, which cannot be 
enriched beyond this point. The gold is separated from the alloys by cupel- 
lation (q.v.), or by dissolving the lead in nitric acid. 2 

Gold and Magnesium. — According to Vogel and Urasow, 3 compounds are 
formed, the melting points of which are as follows : — 

TABLE IX. 



Vogel. 

Urasow. 

AuMg, . 

1,160° C. 

1,150° C. 

AuMg 2 , 

796° C. 

788° C. 

Au 2 Mg 5 , . . , 


798° C. 

AuMg.,, 

1 

830° 0. 

818° C. 


The reaction between gold and magnesium is violent, and both investi- 
gators had recourse to special methods. Vogel melted the magnesium in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen and added the gold to the melt in small quantities. 
He found that alloys containing less than 2 7 per cent, of magnesium did not 
attack the porcelain tubes, even at 1,300° C., but that those containing more 
than this amount formed magnesium silicide very readily with the silica of 
the enclosing vessels. Urasow heated the components in the proportion 
required to form the compound AuMg in a graphite crucible enclosed in an 
iron cylinder provided with a screw cap. Combination occurred at 700° C., 
and to the melt sufficient gold or magnesium was added under a layer of 
fused alkali chloride to form any particular alloy. The melting under these 
conditions was quiet. 

Gold forms solid solutions with magnesium up to &bout 30 atomic per 
cent, of the latter metal (or about 5 per cent, by weight). The eutectic between 
pure gold and the point of formation of the compound AuMg at 1,150° C. 
occurs at 827° C., corresponding to a concentration of 5*7 per cent, of mag- 


1 H. O. Hofman, Metallurgy of Lead (5th edition), p. 347. 

2 For full particulars of the Pattinson and zinc processes of separating gold and silver 
from lead, see Collins, op. cit. 

3 Vogel, Zeitich. anorg. Chern ., 1909, 63 , 109-183 ; Urasow, ibid., 1909, 64 , 375-396 ; Vogel 
and Urasow, ibid . , 1910, 67 , 442. 
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nesium. The eutectic range is from 5 to 5*7 per cent, of the base metal. 
Between the maxima on the melting point curve corresponding to AuMg 2 
and AuMg 3 the eutectic occurs at 770° C. and 70 atomic per cent, of mag- 
nesium. 

The other two eutectics are as follows : — 

AuMg -> AuMg 2 , . 783° C., 65*5 atomic per cent. Mg. 

AuMg 2 — Mg, . 576° C., 93 

Metallic magnesium absorbs but little gold in the crystallised state. 

Magnesium-gold alloys containing up to 18 per cent, of magnesium retain 
the yellow colour, but all others are silver-grey. Alloys with 33 to 66 per 
cent, of the base metal are brittle, with a maximum hardness of 5, and have 
a glassy fracture. They are stable in air at the ordinary temperature, and 
only those tarnish which contain free magnesium. Swelling and disintegration 
is noticed in alloys with 34 to 25 per cent, of gold at about 600° C. Dilute 
acids attack all alloys containing more than 60 per cent, magnesium. Con- 
centrated acid is required for 50 to 60 per cent, alloys, while below this con- 
centration aqua regia must be used. Alloys rich in gold may be etched with 
hydrochloric acid and bromine ; those poorer in gold may be treated by 
simply rubbing with a wet chamois leather. 

Gold and Mercury — Amalgams. — A piece of gold rubbed with mercury 
is immediately penetrated by it and becomes exceedingly brittle. The ductility 
is not always restored when the mercury is removed by distillation, a crystal- 
line structure being often induced, perhaps because part of the mercury is 
retained by the gold. A particle of gold “ wetted ” by mercury at once loses 
its colour. A solid amalgam is formed, but is not readily dissolved in an excess 
of mercury. 

The amalgams of gold were studied by Bottger early in the last century, 
and detailed descriptions by Sonnenschein 1 and Rammelsburg (1863, 1866) 
are known, but these earlier workers devoted themselves mainly to quali- 
tative work. Henry 2 had obtained an amalgam in which he showed 
the solubility of gold in mercury to be 0*14 per cent., and also demon- 
strated the formation of a liquid phase in the series of alloys. Kasantseff 3 
isolated the crystals at various temperatures by passing the liquid amalgam 
through a glass tube of 0*15 to 0*40 mm. diameter, and found the following 
figures for the. solubility : — 

Temperature. Percentage solubility. 

0°, . . . . . . 0-110 per cent. gold. 

20 °, . . . . . . -126 

100°, ...... -650 

These results are in agreement with those cited by Henry (014 per cent.) 
and by Gouy (0*13 per cent.). 

Tammann has studied a small portion of the liquidus curve corresponding 
to the addition of minute quantities of gold to mercury, and finds that the 
melting point of the latter is raised. 


1 Sonnenschein, Zeitsch. der Deut. geologischm Ges 1854, 6 , 243. 

2 Henry, Phil. Mag., 1855, [iv.], 9 , 468. 

3 Kasantseff, Bull, Soc. ohim ., 1878, 30 , [ii.], 20. 
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Percentage addition of gold. 


0*006 per cent. An, 


*012 

•025 


33 


Rise in M.P. 
. 0 - 1 ° 

. * 1 ° 

. * 2 ° 


The curve has a steep ascent, with which the sparing solubility of gold 
in mercury is in agreement. 

The composition of the sojid phase has been investigated by many 
workers, and the results obtained have been often at variance. Crookewitt 1 
obtained a crystalline residue containing 32*75 per cent, gold by filtration 
of the amalgam through chamois leather. This composition corresponds to 
the formula AuHg 2 . Henry repeated this experiment, and obtained a residue 
with 86 per cent, of gold by weight. Knaffl 2 noted that the quantity 
of crystals in the pulpy amalgam appreciably increases with a fall in tem- 
perature, and in more recent years Pay and North (1901), by centrifuging the 
amalgam, have succeeded in isolating a residue corresponding to the com- 
position Au 4 Hg. 

Wilm 3 dissolved gold in sodium amalgam, and obtained results which 
were somewhat different from those of previous workers. The solution 
of gold in the sodium amalgam was boiled repeatedly with nitric acid, and 
crystals remained which contained 9*71, 11*45, 9*67, and 5*45 per cent, by 
weight of mercury. Henry 4 had also obtained a similar residue, containing 
11*26 per cent, of mercury, which .would correspond to the formula Au 8 Hg. 
The contention that these crystals were not attacked by nitric acid is opposed 
by Kasantseff and Knaffl, but it has been more recently shown that with alloys 
having higher gold content than the above the attack by nitric acid is con- 
siderably reduced, which would tend to prove that in alloys containing up 
to about 10 per cent, of mercury the latter enters into a state of solid solution. 

The maximum amount of mercury, however, which can be absorbed by 
solid gold is much greater. Thus a native amalgam of gold, Au 2 Hg 3 , is found 
in small yellowish crystals of specific gravity 15*47 in the native mercury of 
Mariposa, in California, containing gold 39*02 to 41*63 per cent., mercury 
60*98 to 58*37 per cent. An amalgam of gold and silver occurring in w^hite 
.soft grains at Choco, New Granada, contains 38*39 per cent, gold, 5*00 per 
cent, silver, and 57*40 per cent, mercury. 5 By treating 1 part of gold with 
50 parts of boiling mercury, keeping it heated for some days, allowing to cool, 
.and carefully squeezing, Louis 6 obtained a hard alloy of gold and mercury, 
crystallising in silver-white, long delicate interlacing needles, and consisting 
of 41*43 per cent, of gold and 58*57 per cent, of mercury, thus corresponding 
•exactly to the composition of native amalgam, but having a different crystal- 
line form. 

Schnabel and Louis 7 state that amalgam containing 90 per cent, of mercury 
is fluid, that with 87*5 per cent, is pasty, and that with 87 per cent, forms 
yellowish-white crystals. They give no evidence as to the truth of these 
doubtful statements. In practice in gold mills, the solid amalgam filtered 


1 Crookewitt, J. prakt. Ohem ., 1848, 45* 87 ; Ann. Chim. Pkarm ., 1848, 68 , 289. 

2 Knaffl, Dingl. Poly. J., 1863, 168 , 882. 

3 Wilm, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1893, [iv.], 325. 

4 Henry, Phil. Mag ., 1855, 9 , [iv.], 468. 

5 Rammelsberg, Miner alchemic p. 10 ; Watt, Lictionary of Chemistry, 1864, 2 , 92/ . 

6 Louis, Handbook of Gold Milling , 1894, p. 82. 

7 Schnabel and Louis, Handbook of Metallurgy, 1905, i> 924. 
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off from the mercury by squeezing it through chamois leather usually contains 
about 1 part of gold to 2 parts of mercury, but it is doubtful whether this is 
a homogeneous mixture. The composition of a saturated solid solution of 
mercury in gold may, therefore, be regarded as unknown, with a presumption 
in favour of the view that mercury is present to the extent of not less than 
60 per cent. This saturated solid solution is u wetted ” by fresh mercury, 
but if more mercury is added the excess can be removed by filtering under 
pressure. Pasty amalgam is left in the filter.bag, and becomes “ drier 55 and 
less pasty the more the pressure is increased, until the whole of the liquid 
phase has been removed. The amount of pressure, however, does not alter 
the composition, either of the liquid or the solid phase. 

On the application of heat, crystals of gold amalgam lose their contained 
mercury, but without change of their shape, and to some extent they retain 
their surface lustre. From the crystal structure it would appear that after 
heating, a porous mass remains, in which the interstitial spaces are the places 
from which the easily volatilised component — i.e., the mercury-— -has been 
removed. The original outer shape, however, is preserved. Similar 
phenomena of residual porous structure have been observed in the case 
of other amalgams, such as those of chromium and manganese. 

From an observation by Souza 1 that at a concentration corresponding 
to the formula Au 9 Hg a decided diminution in the rate of evaporation of 
the mercury occurred, it was concluded that there should exist a compound 
having this formula. But it was shown later by Merz and Weith 2 that 
these crystals still continue to give off their mercury very slowly after 
this particular concentration has been passed, and figures are given to prove 
their contention (see Table X.). 


TABLE X. 


Boiling Sulphur. 

444° C. 

Boiling Mercury. 

353° C. 

31 O. 

Time 

(Hours). 

Per Cent. 
Mercury 
ill Residue. 

' Time 
(Hours). 

Per Cent. 
Mercury 
in Residue. 

Time 

(Hours). 

IV r Cent. 
Mercury 
in Residue. 

20 

1*07 

24 

2 -63 

24 

7-8(1 

44 

0*40 

75 

1-75 

48 

5*3 

60 

0*33 

114 

1-48 

75 

4*5 



134 

1*43 

1 



It has been noted as a general principle that the tendency to form inter- 
mediate series of crystals diminishes with rise in the atomic weight in the 
same periodic system. Such crystals do appear in the case of copper and 
silver amalgams, and in the former more readily than in the latter, so that 
it is not surprising that they are absent in the gold amalgams. 

It has been shown by MacPhail Smith, 3 in studying the phenomena of 
diffusion that gold does not dissolve in mercury in the form of free atoms, 


1 Souza, Ber., 1876, 8 , 1616 ; 9 , 1050. 

2 Merz and Weith, Ber., 1881, 8 , 1616 ; 9 , 1050 ; 14 , 1438. 

a IVtacP. Smith, Ann. Physt., 1908, 25 , [iv.], 252. 
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but as molecules of the type Au 4 Hg, and that although intermediate crystals 
have not been obtained in the series, nevertheless compounds of Hg and Au 
do appear to be formed in the liquid phase. 

The composition of the amalgam recovered in mills varies considerably- 
It may be regarded as a collection of little nuggets of gold, coated and partly 
saturated with mercury. The amalgam sinks to the bottom of the mercury - 
Coarse particles of gold are not saturated with mercury to their centres, 
although the outside layers of the particles consist of a saturated solution. 
The saturation of the interior, depending on the diffusion of mercury through 
solid amalgam, would probably not be complete for many days. The finer 
(i.e., smaller) the particles of gold, the more nearly the interior approaches 
to saturation. It follows that coarse gold gives rich amalgam, and fine 
gold poor amalgam. The limits are pure gold on the one hand and a saturated 
solution of mercury in gold on the other, neither of which exist in practice. 
The practical limits are amalgams containing about 50 per cent, and 25 per 
cent, of gold respectively. These gold amalgams usually contain impurities 
in the shape of amalgams of silver and of base metals, as well as non-metallic 
substances. The actual value of squeezed amalgam consequently varies 
from £2 to a few shillings per ounce. 

Wien amalgams are gradually heated, the mercury is distilled off by 
degrees, the action soon ceasing if the temperature is allowed to become 
stationary, and distillation recommencing if it is again raised. At 440° 
(somewhat below a red heat), an amalgam containing about three parts of 
gold to one of mercury is obtained, and at a bright red heat almost all the 
mercury is expelled, and if the heating has not been pushed too rapidly 
the vapours contain but little gold. According to Louis, 1 when properly 
heated the gold retains 1 to 1J per cent, of mercury, and the mercury vapours 
contain 0*005 per 1,000 of gold. The gold obstinately retains a little mercury, 
which is not driven off below the melting point of gold. 

Gold and Nickel. — These alloys have only recently been systematically 
studied by Levin, 2 - although Lampadius 3 showed that gold alloyed com- 
pletely with nickel, this being contrary to the behaviour of the latter metal 
with silver. C. Hatchett 4 had also made observations upon alloys con- 
taining gold and nickel, with the view to testing their suitability for coinage 
purposes. Levin evolved the equilibrium curve from a study of the thermal 
properties of the series of alloys. 

Alloys with 5 to 20 per cent, nickel and 50 to 70 per cent, nickel show 
a crystallisation interval, and the two branches of the liquidus curve intersect 
at a temperature of 950° C., corresponding to a composition of 53 atomic 
per cent, of the base metal. There is no evidence of the formation of a com- 
pound between the two metals, as no maximum was obtained in the curve 
nor any change in direction in either branch. On the one branch of the curve 
a saturated solution of nickel in gold separates, and on the other a saturated 
solution of gold in nickel. From the data he obtained, and the fact that 
the eutectic crystallisation is very marked only with the alloy containing 
40 per cent, nickel, the curves for the other alloys showing only a break, 
Levin concluded that on what appeared to be the eutectic horizon no real 
eutectic alloy separated, but rather that there occurred a simultaneous 
solidification of two series of isomorphous mixtures. This conclusion was 


1 Louis, loc. tit. 2 Levin, JZeitsch. anorg. Chcm . , 1905, 45 , 238-342. 

3 Lampadius, Schwtigg. Journ ., 1814, p. 174. 4 Hatchett, loc. cit. 
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confirmed by microscopic examination. Alloys containing 5 to 10 per cent, 
of nickel are mostly homogeneous, while those with 20 to 90 per cent, of this 
metal show two contiguous structural elements, one easily and the other 
slowly attacked by nitric acid. 

Alloys, too., whose nickel content is greater than that of the eutectic, 
are more readily attacked by nitric acid when they are slowly cooled than 
when they are quenched. 

The transformation point of nickel-gold alloys lies very near the trans- 
formation temperature of pure nickel (323°) — i.e., the temperature of 
transformation of pure nickel from the a to the variety is not appreciably 
altered by the addition of pure gold. 

Similar results to the above have been obtained from a study of the 
magnetic properties of the alloys. At the transformation temperature of 
pure nickel, and passing from a higher to a lower temperature, there is 
formed a material of very slight permeability from one of much greater 
permeability. 

Hatchett found 1 that the alloy, gold 916-6, nickel 83*3 parts per 1,000, 
is of the colour of fine brass, and breaks under the hammer with a coarse- 
grained earthy fracture, and that one-sixtieth part of nickel in standard 
gold makes it slightly brittle, but, according to Lampadius, the alloys are 
ductile, although hard and susceptible to polish. They range in colour 
from yellow to white, and are magnetic. 

Gold and Palladium . 2 — Berzelius 3 records the finding of a natural 
gold-palladium alloy at Porpez, in Brazil, which contained 85-98 per cent. 
Au, 9-85 per cent. Pd, and 4T7 per cent. Ag. Mallet 4 also quotes a case of 
the occurrence in Brazil of a native alloy of almost pure palladium and 
gold of the following composition: — 91-06 per cent. Au, 8-21 per cent. Pd, 
traces of silver and iron. 

Gold containing 10 to 20 per cent, palladium is nearly white, and is hard 
and ductile. The 50 per cent, alloy is iron grey in colour, and is not ductile. 

Gold and palladium form a continuous series of isomorphous mixtures, 
the equilibrium curve, therefore, being a simple curve concave to the axis 
denoting composition, and having only a small interval between the solidus 
and the liquidus. It is worthy of note that palladium also forms unbroken 
series of solid solutions with silver and copper. 

The melting point of palladium is lowered 7° by the addition of 10 per 
cent, of* gold, and that of gold is raised 207° by 10 per cent. Pd. The 
hardness increases with the palladium content up to 70 per cent, of that 
metal, but beyond this point it decreases. The electrical conductivity and 
the temperature coefficient sink to minimum values at 55 per cent, of 
gold, while the tensile strength has a maximum at 73 per cent, of gold. 
The thermo-electric power, as measured against platinum, has the greatest 
value for an alloy containing 60 per cent, of gold. 

The capacity of palladium for occluding hydrogen is lowered by the 
addition of gold. Graham 5 showed that a 50 per cent, alloy exhibits an 
appreciable diminution in the power of palladium to absorb hydrogen as the 
following figures show : — 


1 Hatchett, loc. cit. 

2 Gubel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1910, 69 , 38 ; Ruer, ibid, 190G, 51 , 391-C. 

3 Berzelius, Pocjg. Annalen , 35 , 514. 

4 Mallet, Chem. News , 1882, 46 , 216. 

5 Graham, Proc. Roy. Soc 1869, 17 , 500. 
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Volume of hydrogen absorbed 
(in times own volume). 

Pure palladium, 956*3 

50 per cent, alloy, ..... 459*9 

More recently Berry, 1 by using a cell in which the cathode was composed 
of a palladium-gold alloy and the anode of pure platinum, has obtained 
results showing that 1 gramme of pure palladium absorbs 70 c.c. of hydrogen 
under normal conditions, and that this value decreases in a straight line 
to zero for alloys containing less than 25 per cent, of palladium. 

Gold and Platinum. — Like palladium, platinum forms an unbroken 
series of solid solutions with gold (see Fig. 20). Observations have been 
undertaken by Erhard and Schertel (1879) and Dorinckel, 2 although no- 
results were obtained for alloys containing over 60 per cent, of platinum. 
However, it is probable that no great variation from the curve given in the- 
figure will be found on further investigation. 

Barns 3 has investigated the electrical properties of the alloys, and his- 
results support this view. 

Additions of platinum to pure gold raise the melting point of the latter, 
and form malleable alloys. Up to 30 per cent, of platinum the yellow colour- 
of gold persists, though in a diminishing degree, but alloys with a greater- 
proportion of platinum assume the white colour of the latter element. An 
alloy of 75 per cent. Pt and 25 per cent. Au resembles grey cast iron in its- 
hardness and brittleness. 

It has been shown by Edward Matthey 4 that ingots containing 5 to 20 
per cent, of platinum do not possess a homogeneous structure. Segregation 
occurs, and the platinum is concentrated in the interior. 

The following table is a summary of the principal figures obtained 
by him from experiments on cast spheres of metal, 3 inches in diameter : — 


TABLE XI. 



Alloy. 

Maximum 
Difference in 
Assay between 
Centre and 
Outside. 

Remarks. 

1 . 

Au, 900 

Pt, 100 

Per 1,000. 
58-9 


2. 

- 

30*6 

Heated in oil furnace, melted several times, 
and thoroughly stirred. 

3. 


19*7 

No. 2 alloy remelted. 

4. 

: 

27-2 

No. 3 remelted in oxy-hydrogen flame in 
lime furnace. 

5. 

Au, 100 | 

Pt, 900 

6-9 

Melted in oxy-hydrogen flame in lime fur- 
nace several times, and mixed thoroughly 
before pouring. j 

1 

6. 

Au, 250 

Pt, 750 

2-5 

! 

Max. difL between intermediate and out- ' 
side = 7*7 per thousand. 


i Berry, J. Chem . Soc., 1911, 99 , 463-6. 2 Dorinckel, Zeitsch. miorg. Chem., 1907, 54 » 345. 

3 Barus, Amer. J. Sri., 1888, 36 , 427. 4 Matthey, Phil. Trans., 1892, A, 183 , 629. 
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Table XI. shows that much depends on the temperature of casting, 
.and that even where the platinum constitutes the major portion of the 
material, it is still concentrated in the interior of the sphere. 
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Platinum cannot Tbe separated from gold by tlie ordinary methods of 
cupellation and parting. Both metals are dissolved by aqua regia, 
however. 

Gold-platinum alloys are used in dentistry in the form of wire, and for 
some varieties of filling. 

Gold and Silver. — Gold and silver are miscible in all proportions, form- 
ing an uninterrupted series of solid solutions (or isomorphous mixtures) 
with properties intermediate between those of the two metals. The first 
additions of silver do not perceptibly lower the melting point of gold, so 
that gold parted from silver by nitric acid, and containing about 999 parts 
of gold to 1 of silver, can be used instead of pure gold for calibration 
purposes in testing pyrometers, by observing the melting point, with 
very little error. The curve of equilibrium has been traced out by 
several observers 1 (see Fig. 21). 

Janecke’s table of solidification points is as follows : — 

TABLE XII. — Solidification Points of Gold-Silver Alloys. 


Composition. 

Beginning of 
Solidification. 
°C. 

End of 

Solidification. 

°C. 

Gold, 100, .... 

1,064° 


„ 94, silver, 6, . 

1,060° 

1,053° 

„ 88*, „ 11J,. 

1,054° 

1,042° 

„ 81 i, „ 18*,. 

1,047° 

1,035° 

„ 731, „ 26*,. 

1,036° 

1,026° 

n 64 1, ,, 35 . 

1,031° 

1,018° 

„ 54*, „ 45*,. 

1,015° 

1,003° 

„ 43*, „ 56*,. 

1,007° 

997° 

„ 32, „ 68, . 

993° 

982° 

„ 18, „ 82, . 

977° 

970° 

Silver, 100, 

961-5° 

1 



The first additions of gold to silver raise its melting point. 

The alloys are homogeneous, malleable, soft, and ductile. They are suit- 
able for the material of trial-plates, as they are uniform in composition. 
The colour of gold is sensibly lowered by the addition of very small quantities 
of silver, and, on increasing the proportion of the latter, the colour changes 
by tints of a greenish-yellow (when from 20 to 40 per cent, of silver is present) 
to a faint yellowish-white (when 50 per cent, of silver is present), and white 
with a scarcely perceptible yellow tinge (when 60 per cent, of silver is 
present). The yellow colour finally disappears when some proportion 
between 60 and 70 per cent, of silver is present. The alloys containing small 
quantities (less than 20 per cent.) of gold are said to separate by gravity 
into two parts if kept for some time in a state of quiet fusion ; an alloy 
containing one part of gold to five parts of silver sinks to the bottom, 
and slightly auriferous silver floats at the top. 

The silver-gold alloys most used in jewellery are said to be green gold 
(silver 25, gold 75), dead-leaf gold (silver 30, gold 70), and the alloy containing 


1 Roberts- Austen and Rose, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1602, 7 1 * 161; Raydt, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem . , 
1912, 75 , 58; Jane eke, Metallurgies 1911, 8 , 597 ; Heycock and Neville, Phil. Trans., 1897, 

A, 189 , 69. 
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Fig. 21.— Thermal Equilibrium Curve of Gold and Silver. 


40 per cent, of silver. Triple alloys of gold, silver, and copper are en 
far more frequently by English jewellers than those last mention 
these, the alloys consisting of 22-, 18-, 15-, 12-, and 9-carat gold respe 
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can be Hall marked. 1 The relative amounts of silver and copper in these 
alloys is very variable, and the lower standards often contain zinc. The 
following are typical alloys : — 


TABLE XIII. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper, etc. 

22 carat, 

916-7 

20 

63-3 

18 „ 

750 

125 

125 

15 „ 

625 

100 

275 

12 ., 

500 

100 

400 

9 

375 

100 

525 


Other analyses are given by E. A. Smith. 2 The melting points of these 
triple alloys are given by Janecke. 3 

Alloys of gold and silver were much used for coinage before the methods 
of parting became well known and inexpensive. 

Electrum includes pale yellow alloys with from 15 to 35 per cent, of silver. 
It occurs native, and was much used for ornaments and coins by the Greeks 
and Homans, and by the nations which acquired their arts. It was the metal 
used for the earliest known coins, which were made by Gyges in Lydia about 
b.c. 727. Hods of electrum, containing gold 651 parts, silver 334 parts per 
1,000, were used as money in Asia Minor at an earlier period. 4 The use of 
silver in the gold-copper coinage alloys was not discontinued until quite 
recently, all English guineas and the Australian sovereigns manufactured 
at Sydney up to the year 1871 containing some of it. 

Both nitric and sulphuric acids attack silver-gold alloys, almost com- 
pletely dissolving out the silver if it is present in amounts variously stated 
as at least 60 to 70 per cent., while, if the proportion falls below 60 per cent., 
some of *the silver is left undissolved with the gold. Hydrochloric acid 

TABLE XIV. — Densities of Gold-Silver Alloys. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Specific Gravity at 15°. 

Per 1,000. 

1,000 

Per 1,000. 

0 

19-26 

917 

83 

18-08 

879 

121 

17-54 

843 

157 

16-96 

750 

250 

16*03 

667 

333 

15-07 

500 

500 

13-60 

333 

667 

13-00 

250 

750 

11-78 

167 

833 

11-28 

0 

1,000 

10-45 


1 22-carat gold contains || by weight of fine gold, and so on. Eor details of these alloys 
see Gee, Goldsmith’s Handbook, pp. 41-52. 

2 E. A. Smith, The Sampling and Assay of the Precious Metals (1913), p. 323. 

3 Janecke, loo. cit. 

4 Schliemann’s Ilios, p. 496. London, 1880. See Roberts- Austen, J. Soc. Arts, Aug. 1884. 

4 
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scarcely attacks t-liese alloys, and the action of aqua regia is soon arrested 
if the proportion of silver is considerable. They may be dissolved by a 
mixture of nitric acid and a concentrated solution of common salt. 

The densities of the alloys of silver and gold are as in Table XIV. 1 

Tellurium and Gold. — For the gold tellurides occurring in nature, see 

p. 81. 

By heating gold in the vapour of tellurium, Brainier 2 proved that; the 
affinity between these substances is smaller than between tellurium and 
either silver or copper. He also showed the formation of what lie considered 
to be a compound having the formula Au 2 Te, which, when heated, lost some 
of its tellurium and became enriched in gold. The existence of such a com- 
pound, first asserted by Margottet, and here again published by Brainier, 
is contested by Coste, 3 who, from a microscopical study of the alloys, and 
also from experiments on the potential gradients obtained in solutions ol 
nitric acid, obtained no evidence of its formation. 

Lenher 4 has more recently studied the ell’ect of heating this product, at 
various temperatures and for various lengths of time. He found that alter 
six hours’ heating the exterior of the alloy remained golden, while the inferior 
had assumed a much paler colour, approximating to white. He also found 
that by treating gold-tellurium alloys with sulphur chloride or nitric acid, 
pure gold was obtained. Moreover, the alloys precipitated gold from gold 
solutions, just as pure tellurium and the natural tellurides did. From these 
results Lenher concludes that both the natural and artificial tellurides arc 
mixtures only, and not compounds. It may be taken as proved that com- 
pounds of gold and tellurium cannot be formed by precipitation, and that 
in any case they are easily decomposed. 

Berzelius 5 believed he had obtained gold telluride by passing I.I a Te into 
a solution of gold chloride, but more recent attempts to produce gold tellurides 
by the action of (1) excess of hydrogen telluride, (2) sodium telluride solu- 
tion, on solutions of gold chloride have failed, pure gold being precipitated 
in every case. Dr. Tibbals 6 has also endeavoured to prepare a compound 
of the two elements by the reaction between sodium telluride and sodium 
sulphaurate solutions in an atmosphere of hydrogen, but obtained precipi- 
tates of varying composition with different concentrations of the reacting 
solutions, from which no definite conclusions could be drawn. 

The bearing of the above observations on the natural occurrence of gold 
tellurides is interesting. Gold is transported from place to place in the form 
of a solution of one of its compounds, and these solutions, on meet ing others 
containing tellurides, or on coming into contact with musses of telluride 
ores, throw down their gold. It may be also, as Van Iliac points out., 7 that 
the solutions containing gold and tellurium respectively meet under reducing 
conditions, when both elements will be deposited, forming noil-homogeneous 
mixtures. Actual observation does, in fact, show that the occurrence of 
tellurides is largely in the zone of reduction. 

Concerning the common minerals containing both silver and gold in the 


1 Hoitsema, Zeitsch. wn.org. Chan. , 1904, 4 1 * 00 . These results agree closely with those 
obtained by Matthiessen, Proc. Roy. Hoc. , 1859, 10, 12. 

* Brainier, J. Ghent. Hoc., 3889, 55» 391. 

3 Coste, Compt. rend., 1911, 152 , 859-892. 

4 Lenher, Economic Geology , 1909, |iv.]. No. 6 . 

5 Berzelius, Pogg. Annalen , 1826, 8 , 178. 

6 Tibbals, Bull. University of Wisconsin , 1909, No. 274 ; J. Amer. Ghent. Roc., 1909, 31 , 902. 

7 Van Hise, Treatise on Metamorphism , p. 1122. 
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form of tellurides, it is probable tbat the two metals are carried in solution 
.as chlorides along with an alkaline chloride, and that this mixture is met 
by another containing tellurides in association with sulphides, causing the 
deposition of more complex mixtures. 

The thermal curve for the equilibrium between these elements has been 
.studied by Rose, 1 von Pelabon, 2 and Pellini and Quercigh 3 (see Pig. 22), 
.all of whom are in agreement that there is a maximum at the point A 
•corresponding to a concentration of 44 per cent, of gold (AuTe 2 ), and a 
temperature of about 470° C. (Pellini and Quercigh). It will be noticed that 
this is the formula assigned to the natural mineral calaverite. It appears, 
therefore, to follow that the compound AuTe 2 , whether natural or artificial, 
can only be formed on solidification from fusion. No other compound exists. 
The curve exhibits two eutectics, which occur at 39 per cent., B (Fig. 22), 
.and 79 per cent, of tellurium, C, respectively. The corresponding eutectic 
temperatures are 450° C. and 416° C. (Pellini and Quercigh), or 432° C. and 
.397° C. (Rose). 

The solubility of tellurium in gold crystals is very small, if any, and 
•consequently its effects on the mechanical properties of gold are great. As 
with lead, minute quantities (0*025 per cent.) cause extreme brittleness in 
gold, rendering the commercial working of the latter impossible. (See Gold- 
bismuth and Gold-lead.) 

Gold containing small quantities of tellurium is remarkable for the fact 
that on annealing at a low red or black heat it becomes more brittle than 
before annealing. This appears to point to the conclusion that tellurium 
is slightly soluble in solid gold (forms an isomorphous mixture) at high 
temperatures, and less soluble or insoluble at low temperatures. Bismuth- 
gold is unaltered on annealing, but lead-gold becomes less brittle, the lead 
.appearing to pass into solution at the annealing temperature. 4 

On heating in air, the tellurium in alloys burns to oxide, leaving 
moderately pure gold, which remains brittle from the presence of tellurium. 

Gold and Thallium. — Roberts-Austen, 5 alone and also in conjunction with 
Osmond, investigated the effect of small additions of 0*2 per cent, of 
thallium on the physical properties of solid gold. It is a little uncertain 
whether the measurements applied to the stable alloys, but it was shown 
that even very small quantities of thallium acted like lead, causing 
•extreme brittleness in the gold, especially on heating. From a study of 
the equilibrium curve, as given by Levin, 6 this can be easily understood, for 
.at very small concentrations of thallium the alloys contain it in the form of 
heterogeneous particles, which begin to melt at the eutectic temperature 
(131° C.), and which, moreover, are themselves very soft, and thus further 
•diminish the strength of the alloy. 

The full temperature concentration diagram derived by an application 
•of Tammann’s thermal method of analysis is of a very simple nature, being 
•composed of two branches in the liquidus meeting at a single eutectic at 131° C. 
.(27 per cent. Au). it affords no evidence of the formation of a compound 


1 T. K Rose, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met , 1907-8, 17, 2S5. 

2 Vo n Pelabon, Compt rend.. 1909, 148, 1176-7. . 

3 Pellini and Quercigh, J. Chem. Soc ., 1911, IOO, [11. j, 45; Atti R. Accad . Zincei, 1910, 


i[v.l .10, ii., 445. 

4 T. K. Rose, 33 rd Ann. Report of the Mint (1902). p. 73. 

5 Roberts-Austen, Phil. Trans., 1888, A, 179* 339; 1896, A, 187, 417 ; Contr. a r etude, 
Res allmjes, 1901, 71; Bull. Soc. d'encour , 1896, Jv.], 1, 1136. 

6 Levin, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1905, 45» 31-38. 
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and this is confirmed by microscopical examination. Levin observed that 
the yellow crystals of the gold show zoned colourings from the centre to the 
periphery of the individual crystals, whence it may be inferred that possibly 
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qmo* appreciable amounts of thallium may he absorbed by gold on reaching 
the equilibrium state (/>., on annealing the brittleness should disappear)" 
<h>id dissolves in thallium crystals only to a small extent. 

The t hallium gold eutectic melts at a lower temperature than any other 
alloy of gold except amalgam. A very small quantity of thallium causes 
a long past y stage in f he solidificat ion ol gold, terminating at 131°. 

Gold and Tin. Mathiessen, 1 Von Many,- JLe (Jhatelieiy* and Guertler 4 
have investigated tin* electrical and other physical properties of these alloys, 
u hit* t he elect ro-ehtunieal properties have been observed by Raoult,® Mylius 
and Fromm,** Laurie, 7 and Le Ghatelier. One interesting feature of the curve 
show in *4 the relationship between the electro- chemical potential and the 
concentration is that on passing the point corresponding to a composition 
represented by AuSn I Iier<* is a greater increase in the potential than one 
would be led to expect (or this alloy. I ley cook and Neville 8 studied the. 
effect of small additions of gold never exceeding 1 per cent. — on the melting 
point of pure tin. I hey found that 10 per cent, of An lowers the melting 
point of tin by 18' (!. 

Vogel V 1 curve of thermal equilibrium is given in Fig. 23. He has also 
compared tin* curve with the curves of (1 ) electrical conductivity (Mathiessen), 
(2) electro chemical potential (Laurie), (3) specific volume, to the first two 
of which reference has already been made. From the melting point of pun*, 
gold the liquidus falls very sharply to a eutectic at 280° 0. (A, Fig. 23), and 
20 per cent. tin. In this range there separate primary crystals of gold, sur- 
rounded by mixed crystals ol gold and tin, together with small port, ions of 
cut retie. The curve rises again to a maximum, B, at 418' (!. and 37*03 per 
cent, tin, denoting a compound with the formula AuSn, which separates in 
round dendritic crystals. Another eutectic appears at 217° 0. and 00 per 
cent, tin, the point U two breaks occurring intermediately at 308° and 
bo per cent., and 258 G. and 80 per cent. tin. In addition to the compound 
AuSn. two others, AtiSiu and AuSn,, have been detected, and are formed 
oil perieutcet ie horizontals at the two breaks at 308" (J, and 258" (J. respec- 
tively. 

The compound AuSn is formed with slight dilatation of the volume of 
the reacting mixture. It has a metallic, silver-grey appearance, and is hard 
but brittle, Its elect rieal conductivity is greater than that of all other 
gold tin alloys, except those with 05 per cent, or more of gold, and it is very 
resistant, to acids. 

AuSn a is distinguished by its characteristically large-sized crystals. At 
308 if undergoes a ! ransfornmt ion into AuSn and a fused alloy, as follows 10 

AuSii 3 ^ 0*507 AuSn and fused alloy (0*403 An and 1*403 Sn). 

AuSn 4 assumes a brown colour under the influence of nitric acid, whereas 
AuSiijj remains unattached. 

1 rhft, Vrttn» , IHIJn, 15 c, 0)1 . 

1 V nit Mni*v. Xatnrh, phfnuknl. t 'hr in , , HM)1, 38 * 2112, 

1 L«« t ‘Imiu4i«*r, t'nmpt mid,, 1803, X20, 835. 

4 < otrrtLr Xntar/f. unnnt, i'Inm , 1000, 5L SI >7 ; PJiiin. XtiUrh 11108. 9» 'ML 

a ftiumlt, t'uwpt, met , 1873, j6, 150. 

• M vhttH anU Frutmn, Hn-.< 1H0I, 27, 030. 

’ Laurie. Phih M<t*t . 1802. j v. }, 33 , 01. 

* t L’V'ciH’k mt<I Nnvilli*, J . C/nm. See , , 1801, 59* 930. 

9 V« »#*♦!, Xritsch, finttrih ( Vit ui., 1005, 46 . 00-73. 

** Vo|f*4, Uh\ rtf. 
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Eig. 23. — Thermal Equilibrium Curve of Gold and Tin. 

In the intermediate series of crystals, as also in the case of pure tin, the 
formation of solid solutions is not observed to any great degree. Pure gold, 
on the other hand, takes up 5 per cent, by weight of tin in solid solution. 
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Under the usual cooling conditions, these crystals of tin dissolved in gold 
are yellow and rich in gold in the interior, while on the outside they are 
white and rich in tin, the whole crystals being enclosed within much eutectic. 
By long-continued heating at 800° 0. the eutectic structure disappears, 
and the zoned portions in the crystals are replaced by a more homogeneous 
struct lire. 

The. solidus curve for the first, series of solid solutions of tin in gold is not 
well defined, it has been found that the transformation temperature of tin 
is not appreciably altered by the addition of gold. Small quantities of tin 
are not harmful in their e fleets upon the mechanical properties of gold, as 
gold dissolves tin in solid solut ion. 

Wit h only a few per cent, of t in alloyed with it, gold loses its yellow colour, 
and assumes a grey appearance. Most of the. alloys with comparatively large 
proportions of tin are very brittle, owing to the intermediate crystals which 
are formed according to the curve, possessing this property in a large degree. 
These two properties render tin-gold alloys very unsuitable for commercial 
purposes, in spite of the fact that, such materials have a high resistance to 
chemical attack. 

In a paper on the distillation of gold, Moissan 1 treats incidentally of the 
tin-gold alloys. 200 grammes of an alloy containing 40 per cent, gold were 
treated for three minutes in an electric, furnace, supplied with 500 amperes 
at 70 volts. At the end of this time the residue 1 , weighed 185 grammes, and 
hud a composition of 41*08 per cent. An, 59*72 per cent. Bn. After heating 
for four minutes tin 1 residue weighed 149 grammes, and contained 45*90 per 
cent . An and 55*88 percent. Sn. The boiling point of gold under atmospheric 
pressure, as calculated from its boiling point, in the, vacuum of cathode light, 2 
is 2,550" This is higher than that of tin. When, therefore, alloys of tin 
and gold are distilled in an electric furnace, the residue becomes richer in 
gold than if was originally. If the vapours be allowed to escape into the 
atmosphere the tin burns to stannic oxide, and a substance remains having 
properties very similar to those of the Purple of Cassius. When freed from 
lime bv hydrochloric acid the. well known purple, colour appears. This fact 
is adduced in support of Debray s view of the constitution ol Purple of Cassius, 
that the latter has no definite composition, but is merely a lacquer of tin 
oxide covered by fine gold. (See below, p. 75.) 

Gold and zinc. The alloys of gold with zinc are of some metallurgical 
importance. In the Parke's process for the separation of tint precious metals 
from base bullion formed by the smelting of lead ores, the principle involved 
is that gold and silver alloy more readily with zinc than with lead, forming 
n compound which, rising to the surface as a “‘crust,” may be skimmed oil 
and treated separately.* 1 

When the impurit ics, such as copper and tin, have been skimmed as much 
as possible from the molten metal, zinc is added in predetermined quantities, 
according to the assay value of the bullion. The first crust to form cm the 
surface contains practically ail the gold, and a little silver and copper. _ Further 
additions of zinc an* made, in order to extract the remainder ol the silver. 

Ill ItHffi Vogel St udied these alloys. 4 The, alloys were heated under char* 
coal in a sf ream of coni gas, to prevent oxidation of the zinc. According to 


* Moihhju}, foutitf. ynvt.i IUU.», 14 L It 7 UH.’i. 

2 K milt umt i*hnn. Snt', y 1U05, 88, |ii. j, 1*14 ; 

3 Her II. K. Mttuthu’wt of Letttl. 

4 Vujfrl, Ztitnrh. ('hnn.„ 48, 3 JU- 882 , 


/Ur., iwr>, 38 , 254. 
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his results the curve has a eutectic point at 15 per cent, zinc (A, Eig. 24) 
(or according to the author 1 14*4 per cent, zinc), and has a maximum at 
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Fig. 24. — Thermal Equilibrium Curve of Gold and Zinc. 
1 T. K. Rose, The Precious Metals (1909), p. 46. 
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25 per t . (B) corresponding to a, compound of t he formula AuZn. Three 
breaks occur at 55, 77, and tttt-5 per rent,, zinc, and it, is probable that there 
exist, also two other compounds with the formula 4 Au t ,Zn r> (or according to 
the author AuZiu 1 ) and AuZn s . 

From o to 12*5 per cent, zinc a series of isomorphous mixtures separates, 
and then up to Hi per cent, zinc the primary separation of saturated crystals 
is followed by the appearance of a, eutectic, the second component of which 
is a new series of isomorphous mixtures containing the compound AuZn. 
The new series containing AuZn separates alone between Hi and 25 per 
cent., and is succeeded at t he latt er point by a third series of isomorphous 
mixtures, which separate up to the point, corresponding to a, concentration 
of 51 per cent, of zinc. Here the. compound Au ;t Zn f) (or AuZn 2 ) begins to 
form, and at 55*0 percent-, of zinc enters into a, new series of mixed crystals, 
which reach up to 51 per cent, of the base metal. The range (>1 to 72*0 per 
cent, zinc is occupied by the formation of the compound AuZn H , after 
which isomorphous mixtures containing the pure metals separate. 

These alloys have also (asm examined by tins aut hor, as already stated, 
lb* found the compounds to be AuZn solidifying at 750°, AuZn 2 solidifying 

at 0,5n , and AuZn s . His oilier observations ant as follows 2 :- The alloys 

wit h less f ban I t per cent . of zine are pale yellow, and about as hard as gold. 
They increase gradually in brittleness as the percentage of zine increases. 
The first additions of zine rapidly reduce the melting point, of gold, giving 
rise to a long pasty stage during solidification. As the proportion of zinc 
increases from 1 f to 25 per cent, the colour changes gradually from pale 
yellow to a reddish lilac tint, tin* colour of tint compound AuZn (rf. AgZn 
and Ag('d), which forms lust rous crystals and is hritt-lc. The a, Hoys contain- 
ing from 25 to gu percent, of zinc consist of lilac-coloured polygonal crystals 
of AuZn set in a while matrix. The compound AuZiu, containing 5i)*8 per 
cent, of zinc, is a hard, white, homogeneous alloy, which will scratch steel, 
but is as brittle as glass. It. breaks with a conchoidal fracture, giving 
lustrous .surfaces. From 10 to 72 per cent, of zinc the alloys become less 
brittle and less lustrous. With above 72 percent, of zine. the alloys resemble 
zinc in appearance, but are more brittle. The alloy AuZn K , containing about 
72 per cent, of zinc, is a hard white substance, solidifying with surfusion 
jit 17o . It presumably occurs in tin*, zinc crusts which are formed in I Prices' 
pr< tress. 

Segregation in Gold Alloys. The subject of segregation generally, 
including that observed in gold alloys, has been discussed in the volume 
introductory to this series. a 

Segregation in the ease of gold copper alloys has been discussed above, 
p. 55. It has been shown by Matt hey, 4 as mentioned above, on p. 45, that, 
when gold ingots containing members of tin* platinum group are. cooled 
from a stale of fusion, an alloy rich in the more, fusible clement (gold) falls 
out, first, driving the less fusible constituent to the centre. Thus the. assay 
of an outside cut of such an ingot gives a result too high in gold, sometimes 
by several per rent. It has long been known, moreover, that iridium and 
osmium become concentrated towards tin* bottom of the mass. The reason 

* T K Kmir, up rit. a T. K. I tone, up, tut. 

% lJ>»ht'i'L< -AuHt.cn, An httftnhttfiun (n (hr Stmltf uf Atrtntt.it rp if , 11M0, p. 7 It. The word 
“ *' j» «*«•»! i« this Meethm as denoting the partial separation of the uonHtituoutN 

•of an alloy in Much a way a*f to render the alloy non uniform in composition. 

* Malthey, Pm,'. Hup. Sue , \HW2 f S*. d l7 ; 7 Vo/. Tram., IHDli, A, 183 , 
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for this is that, at the temperature of fusion of gold, these refractory elements, 
either free or alloyed with gold, sink in the molten metal and are left in the 
state of small crystalline particles. 

Matthey has also further investigated 1 the question of segregation, 
in connection with the alloys of gold, silver, lead, and zinc produced in 
cyanide mills. He found that one such ingot weighing about 120 ozs. con- 
tained 662 parts per 1,000 of gold at the bottom corner, and only 4:39 parts 
at the top. In another case, when 164 per cent, of lead and 9*5 per cent, 
of zinc were present, the standard fineness of an ingot weighing 400 ozs., 
as shown by actually separating' the whole of the precious metals, was, gold 
614*0, silver 75*8, and its true value £1,028, while the value as deduced 
from the average of fourteen assays made on it (gold 576*0, silver 90) would 
have been only £965. Seven dip assays made on this ingot varied from 
562 to 622 fine. Other cases of irregular distribution were even more remark- 
able. By experiments with synthetic alloys of gold and zinc, Matthey found 
that gold tends to liquate towards the centre of the mass, but only 'in a slight 
degree, the centre of a 3-inch sphere of an alloy containing gold 90, zinc 10, 
being only about 1 to parts per 1,000 richer than the outside. Lead acts 
similarly, but with greater effect, the centre being about 29 parts per 1,000 
richer in gold than the outside when 30 per cent, of lead is present, but the 
combination of 15 per cent, of lead and 10 per cent, of zinc is still more 
powerful in causing segregation, the sphere being found to contain 657 parts 
of gold at the top, 785 in the centre, and 790 at the bottom, gravity thus 
playing a part. The addition of silver, however, if it amounts to not less 
than about two-thirds of the quantity of zinc and lead taken together, appears 
absolutely to prevent any liquation from taking place, an alloy containing, 
approximately, gold 55, zinc 7, lead 18, silver 20, being practically homo- 
geneous. 


1 Matthey, Proc. Roy. Hoc., 1896, 6o, 21. 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE COMPOUNDS OF GOLD. 

Compounds of Gold, ({old is characterised chemically by an extreme in- 
ditlVrenee t «> the action of all bodies usually met with in nature. Its simpler 
compounds are formed with dilUculty, and decompose readily, especially 
when heated. The result is t hat, gold is found in nature chiefly in the metallic 
ionu, and the. mineralogist has, therefore, few compounds to consider. Gold 
also forms complex compounds, especially with cyanogen and sulphur. 
These do not exhibit the ordinary reactions of gold, and are in -particular 
not so readily reduced. The gold in them is not present as an elementary 
ion, but lorms part of complex ions. 

Gold forms two series of simple! compounds, having the general formula* 
AuR and An It,,, while doubtful compounds corresponding to Au IG, AuR*, 
and AuR;,, have been stated to exist by Thomsen, Prat, Figuier, and others. 
The two undoubted series are denominated (citrons and auric respeeti vely. 

Compounds of Gold with the Halogens. Gold forms two series of com* 
pounds with the halogens, the. general formula 1 , being AuR, and AuR ;{ respec- 
tively. Supposed compounds having the formula. AulG have been described, 
but are probably mixtures of the scries denoted by AuR, and AuR r All 
these bodies arc very unstable, existing throughout only low ranges of 
temperature, whether in tin* dry state or in aqueous solution. Tin* chlorides 
are the most easily formed and the least unstable*, the bromides coming 
next , The heats of format ion of t he compounds from their elements, according 
to Thomsen, 1 are given in the subjoined table in calories per gramme-molecule, 
where one calorie is equal to the quantity of heat required to raise* the 
temperature of a kilogramme of water from 18" to lb" : 


TABLE XV. 



< ‘hloride. 

! Bromide. 

! 1 

i 

Iodide. | 

AuR, solid, 

i 5*81 

i 

! (fll8 

5*52 I 

AuR a , solid, , 

i 22’ 82 

, | 8-85 

v f 


GlILOlUDKS 

ok Gold. 



Gold Monochloride or Aurous Chloride, Audi. This sail, in prepared 
l.v healinj' auric rhloridr t.,» 1110" in air fori , mi hours. -5 It can also he prepared 


1 Thniiiwn, white Itovnxtiiiirt TaMh'n , 1012, p. Sf>0. 

*T. K. \Um\J. f "ft nn. Sor LH05, 67 , 002. 
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in solution by running a solution of HAuC 1 4 into an excess of a solution of 
sulphurous acid. (See “ Preparation of Pure Gold/’ Chap. XX.) The gold 
chloride is decolourised, showing that the auric chloride has been reduced 
to aurous chloride. Aiter some time the solution becomes turbid and metallic 
gold is precipitated. Victor Lenher 1 found that colourless AuCl is formed 
in solution by reduction by means of sulphurous acid of the double chlorides 
of gold and any one of the following metals : — Sodium, potassium, copper, 
magnesium, zinc, cadmium. The reaction is quantitative, according to the 
equation : — 

AuC1 3 .MC1 2 + S0 2 + 2H 2 0 = AuC1.MC1 2 + H 2 S0 4 + 2HC1. 

In this way sulphurous acid can be used as an agent for the volumetric 
determination of gold. An arsenite can be used instead of sulphurous acid, 
thus : — 

AuC 1 3 .MC1 2 + Na 2 HAs0 3 4- H 2 0 = AuC 1.MC1 2 + 2NaCl + H 3 As0 4 . 

Diemer states that the double chlorides require a considerable excess 
of sulphurous acid for complete reduction with the precipitation of metallic 
gold. One molecule of NaCl, KC1, or NH 4 C1 to one molecule of AuCl 
is sufficient to ensure the formation of the double salts, but AuCl.NaCl is 
rather unstable. The double salt is more stable if an excess of NaCl is 
present. About 40 molecules of CaCl 2 can take the place of 1 molecule of 
NaCl in preventing the separation of metallic gold by the action of sulphur- 
ous acid in slight excess. 

Aurous chloride is non-volatile and unaltered at ordinary temperatures 
and pressure by dry ail, even when exposed to light, but begins to decompose 
at temperatures above 160°, and the decomposition is complete if it is heated 
at 175° to 180° for six days, or at 250° for one hour. It combines with chlorine 
at the ordinary temperature, forming auric chloride. 2 Its density is 7*4. 
Water converts aurous chloride into a mixture of gold and auric chloride, 
thus 3AuCl = 2Au + AuCl 3 . The same reaction takes place slowly at the 
ordinary temperature in the absence of water. Aurous chloride is a citron- 
yellow amorphous powder. It is soluble in ammonia, and on the addition 
of HC1 the white crystalline unstable substance AuNH 3 Cl is precipitated 
(Diemer). It is soluble completely in solutions of potassium cyanide and 
sodium chloride, and with separation of some gold when acted on by a solu- 
tion of potassium bromide. 3 

Auro-Auriehloride, Au 2 C1 4 . — A dark red compound having this com- 
position is said, by Thomsen, to be obtained by heating finely divided 
gold in a, current of chlorine to 140° to 170°. According to Kriiss and 
Lindet it is merely a mixture of AuCl and AuC 1 3 . It yields gold and 
AuC 1 3 if brought in contact with water, ether, or alcohol. 

Auric Chloride or Gold Trichloride, AuC1 3 — Preparation .--^ Trichloride of 
gold can be prepared, according to Debray, 4 by heating finely divided gold 
in a current of pure dry chlorine in a glass tube at a temperature of 300°. 
The chloride formed sublimes at this temperature and is deposited in the 
cooler part of the tube in fine red prisms and needles crystallising in the 


1 Lenher, J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1913, 35 , 546; see also Diemer, op. tit , 552. 

2 T. K. Rose, loc. tit. 

3 Lengfeld, J. Chem. Soc., 1902, 82 , [ii.], 27; J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1901, 26 , 324. 

4 Debray, Compt. rend., 1869, 59 , 985. 
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triclinic system. Kriiss tried to repeat Debray’s experiments but did not 
confirm Ms results. 1 He found that AuC1 3 was formed at 140° to 150°, and 
was converted to AuCl at about 180° in spite of the presence of an excess 
of chlorine. At 220° the AuCl was completely decomposed, leaving metallic 
gold, while up to this temperature a little AuC1 3 continued to be sublimed, 
but towards 300° all action ceased, and the gold remained unattacked by 
the chlorine at all higher temperatures. 

The exact point at which gold ceases to be attacked by chlorine and the 
rate of volatilisation of the chloride are of great importance in connection 
with the loss of gold on roasting auriferous materials with salt. 2 The matter 
was, therefore, investigated by the author, 3 with the following results : — 
Gold unites with chlorine if placed in the gas at atmospheric pressure at 
all temperatures up to a white heat, but the action is slight at a red heaM 
The absorption of chlorine by gold with the formation of chlorides at first 
increases in rapidity as the temperature rises above ‘15°, and reaches its 
maximum at about 225°. The fact that gold is attacked by chlorine, and 
that the chloride is subsequently volatilised at all temperatures between 
180° and 1,100°, was proved by means of Deville’s hot and cold tubes, 
which enable part of the sublimed chloride to be collected. The rate of 
volatilisation at various temperatures is as follows : — 


TABLE XVI. 


Temperature, 

°C. 

Percentage of 

Gold Volatilised in 

30 Minutes. 

Temperature, 

°C. 

Percentage of 

Gold Volatilised in 

30 Minutes. 

180° 

0-007 

580° 

0-60 

230° 

0-35 

590° 

0-58 

300° 

2-32 

805° 

0-50 

390° 

1-82 

965° 

1-63 

480° 

0-88 

1,100° 

1-93 


For purposes of comparison, it may be added that when gold is heated 
in air or coal gas, no gold is volatilised below 1,050°, and only about 0*02 per 
cent, in thirty minutes at 1,100°, 4 or about one-hundredth part of that 
volatilised in chlorine at the same temperature. 

The amounts volatilised vary according to two different factors — (1) 
The vapour pressure of gold trichloride, AuC 1 3 , which of course increases- 
continuously, as the temperature rises ; and (2) the pressure of dissociation 
of the trichloride, which also rises continuously with the temperature, but 
not at the same rate as the vapour pressure. The increase of vapour pressure- 
tends to raise, and that of the pressure of dissociation to decrease, the amount 
of gold volatilised as chloride. The vapour pressure increases more rapidly 
than the pressure of dissociation at temperatures below 300°, and also above 


1 Kriiss, Ber . , 1888, 20, 212, 2304. 

2 See Prof. Christy’s experiments. Section on “ Roasting-,” Chap. xiii. 

2 T. K. Rose, J. Chem. Soc., 1895, 67, 881. 

* T. K. Rose, J. Chem. Soc,, 1893, 63, 717. 
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900°, but less rapidly at intermediate temperatures. Hence the curve (Fig. 25) 
.showing the variation of volatilisation with temperature is irregular, passing 
through a maximum near 300°, and a minimum at a point somewhere below 
the melting point of gold. The first-named change in the direction of the 
curve probably occurs at the melting point of the chloride — namely, 288°. 
The second change is perhaps caused by the change of sign of the heat of 
formation of AuC1 3 ; when this becomes negative, the pressure of dissociation 
-of the compound would decrease, in accordance with the law of van’t Hoff 
and Le Chatelier. However this may be, it is certain that when gold is heated 
in chlorine at atmospheric pressure, auric chloride is formed and volatilised 
at all temperatures above 180°, up to, and probably far beyond, 1,100°. 

Tf gold is treated with liquid chlorine in a sealed tube at ordinary 
temperatures, it is converted into a crystalline red mass. 

The usual method adopted for the preparation of auric chloride is to 
■dissolve gold in aqua regia, and then to drive off the excess of acid by heat, 
.adding HC1 if necessary to maintain its excess over the nitric acid, keeping 



Fig. 25. — Curve showing Rate of Volatilisation of Gold Chloride at various 
Temperatures. 

the temperature as low as possible. A brownish-red mass is thus formed, 
consisting of AuC1 3 mixed with more or less aurous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid. When heated at 95° to 100° until acid fumes no longer 
appear to be evolved, the resulting chloride solidifies at 70°. It consists 
.almost entirely of HAuC1 4 , but contains from 0*5 to 1*0 per cent, of AuCl. 
As noted below, pure anhydrous AuC1 3 solidifies at 288°. On taking up with 
water, aurous chloride is decomposed into gold and trichloride, but the 
hydrochloric acid can only be eliminated by shaking with ether, which 
withdraws auric chloride from its solution in water. If an attempt is made 
to drive off the hydrochloric acid by heat, a partial decomposition of the 
trichloride results. 

Auric chloride exists both in the anhydrous state and in combination 
with two equivalents of water, AuCl 3 .2H 2 0, when it occurs in orange-red 
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crystals. The anhydrous salt has a brilliant-red colour, crystallising in 
needles belonging to the triclinic system, and melting at 288° in chlorine under 
a pressure of two atmospheres. It can be prepared by drying the hydrated 
salt at 150°. The anhydrous and hydrated salts are both hygroscopic, and 
dissolve readily in water with elevation of temperature ; they are also soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and in some acid chlorides, such as AsC1 3 , SbCl 5 , SnCl 2 , 
SiCl 4 , etc. 

Auric chloride is readily decomposed by heat. Lowe states 1 that 4 
grammes of the trichloride, when heated in a porcelain basin on a boiling 
water bath, can be completely transformed into the monochloride, although 
not until after the lapse of several days. On the other hand, as has already 
been mentioned, Kriiss states that the decomposition of auric chloride, in 
an atmosphere of chlorine, begins at 180°. According to the experiments 
of the author, 2 auric chloride is observed to suffer slow decomposition at 
as low a temperature as 165° in an atmosphere consisting of chlorine, about 
1*6 per cent, being converted into monochloride in four hours at this tem- 
perature ; the decomposition is about five times more rapid at 190°. The 
decomposition in air can be readily observed at 100°, although it does not 
seem to be so rapid as was indicated by Lowe. In seven days only 6*6 per 
cent, of the trichloride was decomposed, the initial rate of decomposition 
being 0*041 per cent, per hour. At 165°, however, the initial rate of decom- 
position appeared to be 3*2 per cent, per hour, and the conversion into mono- 
chloride was complete in four or five days at 160° and in ten hours at 190°. 

Solutions of gold chloride have also been shown to be decomposed by 
heat, 3 a solution of one part of the chloride in 15,000 parts of pure water 
yielding a precipitate of gold on heating for some hours. The solution was 
found to contain traces of hydrogen peroxide, the reaction being expressed 
by the equations — 

AuC 1 3 + 2H 2 0 = AuCl + 2HC1 + H 2 0 2 
3AuCl = AuC1 3 + 2Au. 

A similar change, yielding hydrogen peroxide, was found by Sonstadt 
to take place when solutions containing 0*04 per cent, and also 0*007 per 
cent, of gold chloride were exposed to bright sunshine for several days. 4 
The presence of free hydrochloric acid prevents this decomposition. Weak 
voltaic currents precipitate metallic gold from the solution of the trichloride 
upon the negative pole. Withrow has studied the rate of precipitation in 
the presence of potassium cyanide and of sodium sulphide, a rotating anode 
being employed. 5 The solution of trichloride of gold is also decomposed 
by many reducing agents, such as most organic substances, metals, and 
protosalts ; heating the solution in every case hastens the decomposition. 
The reduction by organic matter is assisted by the action of light, which 
is especially efficacious in the presence of starchy and saccharine compounds, 
or of charcoal or ether. In some cases the presence of hydrochloric acid 
prevents or retards the action, but in other cases this effect is not observable. 


1 Lowe, Dingl. poly. J., 1801, 279 , 167. 

2 T. K. Rose, J . Chem. Soc ., 1895, 67 , 902. 

3 Sonstadt, Chem News , 1898, 77 , 74. 

4 Sonstadt, Proe. Chem JSoc., 1898, No. 198, p. 179. 

5 Withrow, J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1906, 28 , 1350; see also Neumann, J. Chem. Soc., 
1906, 290 , [ii.], 764. 
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Sugar added to HA11CI4 in solution gives a blue colored ion, and acids cause 
the gold to separate in the ordinary form. 1 2 * In direct sunlight etiier 
deposits a bright mirror of metallic* gold, but under ordinary conditions 
red colloidal gold (Faraday’s gold) is set tree. Alkalies also quieken t In- 
action of organic matter, and it may be said that all organie compounds 
reduce gold chloride on boiling in the presence of potash or soda,'* 1 while 
Muller states that a mixture of glycerine and soda lye is one ol the best 
preeipitants for gold chloride, separating the metal completely in highly 
dilute solutions. Priwoznik finds that a boiling solution of glycerine and 
sodium carbonate completely precipitates gold from its solution as chloride.*'* 
According to Kriiss, it potash and soda arc* quit.** free* from organic matter, 
tiny have no action on solutions of auric chloride, whether cold or hot. If 
a small quantify of organic matter is present, sub-oxide of gold is precipitated ; 
if larger quantities are present, both metallic gold and sub oxide ate pre 
capitated in the cold, but gold alone at boiling point. Alkaline* carbonates 
are without action on cold solutions, hut if they an*, hot, then half I lie gold 
is precipitated as hydrate, while* tin* other half remains in solution in the* 
form of a double* chloride of gold and the* alkali. Gold is also pre*eipitale*d 
from solution by acetylene. 4 5 

The* precipitation by means of charcoal is of especial importance* in view 
of its adoption in practice. Avervy* using a very pure charcoal pre pa ml 
from coeoanut shell, made* quantitative estimations of tin* 1101 and ( '< 
produced in this reaction, lie* concluded that the* reduction takes place* 
in accordance with the* equation proposed by Kdnig : n 

4 AuC 1 3 H- 6H 2 0 i M) 4Au i 121101 i X'<) 2 . 

Occluded gases, such as hydrogen and carbon monoxide*, will also mince 
gold, ami Kdnig states that occluded gases are responsible* for hf> per eent. 
:rf the* precipitation. f rhe effect of the* charcoal is diminished by u,*<\ but 
•an be restored by heading the charcoal to mi ness in absence* ol air, or by 
ihc passage* of a current of ele*ct ricity, using the* charcoal as the* cathode. 
(See also u Piveipital ion of Gold,” ('haps. XIV. and XV.) 

It. has bee*n stated that a current of hydreigen gas will precipitate “old 
•.omplctely, (*spe*eially on boiling the* solution, but. Kriiss has proved that, 
f Uie hydrogem is quite pure, it has no effect either on colei or hot solutions. 
Sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, and ursenie all precipitate gold on boiling 
he* solution of the t riehloride*. Tellurium e*asily re*duce*s gold chloride .-min- 
ion ; the*, precipitation is complete* at the ordinary t einpcrat ur«\ but the 
..ellurium must, be fine*Iy powdered, or it becomes coate*d with gold, and 
’ml her action is prevented. Silver te*lluri<h* also reduces solutions ot cold 
salts. In these reactions tellurium let rachloride* is forme*d, thus : 

4Au€lj b :)Te - 1 An -h dTeO l v 


1 Vjminn, ('hem. Sue., ItlOX, 94 , (ii. J, 504. 

2 Krcmy, Encu. (\ him ., ICm* Galiier, vol.iii., p. 74. 

:i Priwoznik, J. (’hem. Sot:., 1012, { ii. ], 102 , 502. 

4 Matlimvy anel Walters, J. Amur. Chtm. Sue., 1000, 22, las. 

5 A very, J. Sue. ('hem. /«//,, 1008, 27 , 255. 

« Iviinig, (’hem. Ntws, 1882, 45 , 215; ./. Franklin Inst., May, 1 SN 2 . 
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I h«‘ natural tellurides, ealaverite, sylvanitc, eoloradoite, kalgoorlite, nag- 
va;iitt\ hessite, and knmnorite behave like tellurium in precipitat ing gold. 1 
Many metals n*duee chloride of gold, the action being, of course, most rapid 
in the case ol the most highly electro-posit ive metals, such as zinc and iron. 
Lead sometimes gives fine dendritic, plates of gold. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
precipitates sulphide of gold from both neutral and acid solutions, all traces 
ot gold being readily removed from a solution by this reagent, whilst phos- 
phorettetl, nrsemiret t ed, and ant imoniuretted hydrogen, as well as JL>Te 
and IImSc, all precipitate metallic gold. Tin* lower oxides of nitrogen, nitrous 
arid, and many other ” aus acids and oxides elTeet the same decomposition. 
Precipitation by potassium nitrite in presence of sulphuric acid gives gold 
nodules easily collected. 1 * Sulphur dioxide is a. convenient reagent, and is 
often used in the laboratory, being almost equally efficacious in cold and hot. 
•mint ions. 'The react h >u is 

2\n(% } aSU 2 i (ill./) 2 Au 1 (did! 1- 

Various prntosalts also reduce trichloride of gold. Ferrous sulphate is 
often used to del ret the presence of gold in solution ns chloride ; this reagent 
gives dilute snluf ions a pale blue colour by transmitted light., and brown by 
reflected light, owing to t lit* formal ion of (indy divided precipitated gold. 
The reaction is represented by tin* following equation : 

2Au( T, ; (IFeSOj 2Au f 21<V li (XO l ) ;{ | 2Fe(Jl ;j . 

To test a dilute solution for gold, a test, lube tilled with f lie liquid is 
held in the hand side by side with a test- tube tilled with distilled water and 
a few drops of a (dear solution of ferrous sulphate arc added to each. On 
looking down through the length of the test- tubes from above, with a white 
surface as background, arty slight changes of colour may he detected by 
comparison, and the liquid may also be compared with the original solution 
in a test tube, In this way, by a little practice, tin*, presence of gold in the 
proportion of only . .. 0 * IIIM , (1 dwf. per foil of water), or even less can he 
detected. The method wus often used in the chlorination process, but it is 
better to use stannous chloride, KnOL This substance gives a brown pre- 
cipitate of variable composition in concentrated solutions, but if mixed with 
the tetrachloride, SnCl,, it gives a precipitate of Purple of Cassius. The 
read ion is very sensitive, and by its means a violet coloration by trans- 
mitted light cun be obtained in u solution containing i part, of gold in 500, IKK) 
parts of water, while by special means the presence of 1 part of gold in 
100,000,000 parts of water can be detected, as described below. 3 The liquid 
supposed to contain gold is raised to boiling, and poured suddenly into a 
large beaker containing 5 to 10 c.c. of saturated solution of stannous chloride, 
and the liquids agitated so as to effect, complete mixture. A yellowish-white 
* precipitate of tin hydrate forms, which settles rapidly, and can he readily 
separated from the bulk of the liquid by decantation. If the solution originally 
remained at least I part of gold in 5 , 000,000 of water (31 grs. per ton), the 
precipitate is coloured purplish- -rod or blackish-purple, according to the. 
nat ure of the solution, and the condition of the precipitant. The colour 
can he seen without comparing it with other precipitates. 1C less gold than 

* Lea her, Amrr, Chrm. Smu, 1002, 24 , She, 01 H, 

® Jameson, A mn\ Chan, *SV., 1005, 27 , 1444. 

* T. K. Hohis Chan. Newt, IHH2, 66, 271. 
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this is present it is better to compare the precipitate with one obtained by 
the use of boiling distilled water, and to increase the quantity of liquid used 
while adhering to the same amount of stannous chloride. In this way the 
presence of 1 part of gold in 100,000,000 parts of water (1 grain of gold in 
6 tons of water) can be detected, the amount of liquid required in this case 
being about 3 litres. The gold is concentrated in the precipitate in which 
a distinct colour is caused by less than 0-05 per cent, of the metal. 

Chlor-auric Aeid or Hydrogen Aurichloride, HAuC 1 4 . — Gold trichloride in 
the presence of free hydrochloric acid forms this compound, which crystallises 
out on evaporation in vacuo in long yellow needles, having the composition 
HAuC1 4 + 3 H 2 O , 1 and since gold chloride unites with many other soluble 
chlorides to form double chlorides, the hydrochloric acid compound is re- 
garded as an acid. It is more stable than gold trichloride. The chlor-aurates, 
having the general formula M'AuCl^ or AuCl 3 .M'Cl, are readily soluble bodies 
which can be crystallised, and which decompose with about the same readiness 
as chlor-auric acid. Double chlorides are also formed with organic bases. 
The sodium salt (sodium aurichloride), NaAuCl 4 .2H 2 0, is used for “ toning ” 
in photography. It contains 19-45 per cent, of gold, as made in England, 
but only 23 to 30 per cent, as made in the United States. 2 The acetates 
and succinates are also used in photography. 3 

On adding silver nitrate to a solution of hydrogen aurichloride a brown 
precipitate is obtained, 4 according to the equation : — 

HAuC 1 4 + 4AgN0 3 + 3H 2 0 = Au(OH) 3 . 4AgCl + 4HN0 3 . 

By the action of ammonia this is converted into fulminating gold (#.?;.). 

Bromides oe Gold. 

Aurous Bromide or Gold Monobromide, AuBr, is a yellowish-green powder 
obtained by heating the tribromide to about 115°. It is insoluble in water, 
but is decomposed by it, metallic gold and the tribromide being formed ; 
the change is especially rapid on boiling, and is hastened by the presence 
of hydrobromic acid. Aurous bromide is completely soluble in potassium 
cyanide ; and in ammonia, potassium bromide or HBr with partial separation 
of gold (Lengfeld). 

Auro-auric Bromide, Au 2 Br 4 , is produced by the action of bromine on 
finely divided gold in the cold, some tribromide being simultaneously formed. 
Water breaks up this bromide into AuBr and AuBr 3 , and, according to 
some observers, it is only a mixture of these bodies. 

Auric Bromide or Gold Tribromide, AuBr 3 , is produced by the action 
of a mixture of bromine and water on gold, particularly on the application 
of heat. The action of bromine on gold, however, causes the formation of 
a film of AuBr 3 , which prevents further action. The film is removed by shaking 
the mixture. 5 Auric tribromide resembles the trichloride in most of its 
properties. It is volatile at 300° in an atmosphere of bromine (Meyer). It 
crystallises in blackish needles or scarlet plates. It is deliquescent, but is 


1 Schmidt, J. Chem. Soc., 1906, 90 , [it], 862. 

2 Kebler, J. Soc. Chem. Jnd ., 1900, 19 , 1038; Johnson & Sons, ibid 1901, 20 , 210. 

3 Mercier. Brit. Journ. JPhot ., 39 , 354. 

4 Jacobsen, J. Chem. Soc., 1908, 94 , fii.J 601; Compt. rend., 1908, 146 , 1213. 

5 Meyer, J. Chem . Soc., 1909, 96 , [ii. ], 321; see also Lengfeld, J. Chem. Soc., 1902, 82 , 
[ii.], 27. 
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far less soluble, in water than gold trichloride. Concentrated solutions, which 
may contain about 1 per cent. of the tri bromide, are nearly black in colour. 
Auric bromide suiters dec, out positions similar to those noted in describing 
Au(Ji;i, its solutions being still loss stable than those of the chloride. A 
solution of gold tribromide is gradually decolourised by sulphur dioxide, 
being completely reduced to the state of monobromide before any precipitate 
of metallic gold is formed. It is prepared in a pure state by heating finely 
•divided gold in sealed tubes with bromine and arsenic, bromide, As Br :J , to 
PitV 3 . Gold tribromide forms intensely coloured brownish-red aqueous 
solutions, the presence of a mere trace of the. salt, in a solution being observ- 
able in this way. Double bromides exist analogous to t he ehlor-aurat.es. 

The Iodides of Gold are. of little interest to the metallurgist. Aurous 
iodide, A til, can be prepared by the action of iodine on gold above 50°, the 
excess of iodine being removed by careful sublimat ion. 1 it is a white powder, 
turning green in air and decomposing at. 1U0", The. tri-iodide is supposed 
to be formed if gold is act ed on by a solution of iodine in potassium iodide. 
Rapid dissolution ensues, and tin* solution is fairly stable. 

Gold Fluoride has been described by Leu her. 2 


( • Y A N 1 1 > MS OK Goi,l>. a 

Cyanogen and gold unite in two proportions, binning aurous and auric 
•cyanides, but the latter is only known with certainty in combination. 

Aurous Cyanide, Aid A, is obtained by heating aumeyunide of potassium, 
KAuGy 2 , with hydrochloric or nitric acid and washing with water. It. is a 
Jemon yellow crystalline powder, insoluble in water, and unaltered by exposure 
to air. It. is decomposed by heat, yielding metallic gold and cyanogen, and 
is soluble in ammonia, in yellow ammonium sulphide, in alkaline cyanides, 
arid in hyposulphite, (thiosulphate) of an alkali. If is unattached by tin* 
mineral acids, except by aqua regia, but is decomposed whim boiled with 
potash, metallic gold being thrown down and uurncyunido of potassium 
formed. 

Potassium Aurocyanide, KAu(!y 2 , is obtained by crystallisation from 
its solution, which is prepared by dissolving metallic gold, auric oxide, or 
aurous cyanide in a, solution of potassium cyanide. If is also formed by 
adding potassium cyanide to an acid solut ion of gold trichloride. The. solu- 
tion for eleef.ro- plating purposes may la* prepared by precipitating a solution 
of gold chloride wit h ammonia and dissolving the fulminating gold in potassium 
cyanide, or by precipitating gold chloride with magnesia and dissolving the 
purified auric hydroxide in KOy, or by simply passing an electric current 
through a cyanide bath, with a gold anode. It forms a colourless solution 
in water, from which it can t»e crystallised as colourless, transparent rhombic* 
■octuliedru. Gold water dissolves 15 per rent., and boiling wafer twice its 
weight of the salt. The aqueous solution, especially if hot, gilds copper or 
silver wit hout the agency of a battery. Gilding is, however, generally effected 
by electro- deposit ion, using a gold anode. Gold is also precipit ated from the 
solution by zinc and many other metals. Precipitates are also formed on 
the addition of salts of zinc, copper, tin, iron, or silver, no precipitates being 


1 Meyer, f.W/rf. mid. , 1004, X 39 , 7:t't 

2 hen her, J, A met-. Chan. Soe. , ltKKl, 25, thm. 


♦See uIho Fhapter xv. 
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formed if potassium cyanide is present in excess. According to Lindbom.. 
ferrous salts are without action on KAuCy 2 , but oxalic acid, sulphurous- 
acid, or mercurous chloride, Hg 2 Cl 2 , precipitate aurous cyanide from, hot 

solutions. # . 

Aurocyanides are decomposed by mineral acids, aurous cyanide being 
precipitated, and hydrocyanic acid evolved. Iodine, bromine, and chlorine 
are dissolved by KAuCy 2 , and the iodine compound, KAuCy 2 I 2 , can be 
crystallised out. The aurocyanides of sodium, ammonium, barium, calcium, 
zinc, cadmium, and other metals have been prepared. 

Potassium Auricyanide, AuCy 3 .KCy, is formed by adding potassium 
cyanide to a perfectly neutral solution of trichloride of gold, the precipitate 
first formed being redissolved. The solution is completely decolourised, 
and on cooling deposits colourless crystals of AuCy 3 .KCy.3H 2 0. These 
effloresce in air, giving up two molecules of water ; and, on heating, the 
third molecule of water and some cyanogen are given off, aurocyanide of 
potassium being formed, and this in its turn is decomposed at a slightly 
higher temperature. Potassium auricyanide is somewhat soluble in cold 
water, and readily soluble in hot water. 


Oxides op Gold. 

Aurous Oxide, Au 2 0— This oxide is prepared by decomposing aurous. 
chloride, AuCl, or the corresponding bromide by potash in the cold (Berzelius}- 
when a violet precipitate forms, which is blackish when moist, but greyish 
when dry. When freshly precipitated it is soluble in alkalies and in cold 
water, forming an indigo blue solution, with brownish fluorescence, and 
on warming the solution slightly the corresponding hydrate is precipitated. 
It is also prepared by the action of nitrate of mercury on the trichloride, 
and by boiling aurate of potash with organic compounds, such as citrates 
or tartrates, or by boiling a solution of the trichloride with the potassium 
salts of these acids. When prepared according to these methods, aurous 
oxide always contains a certain proportion of metallic gold. The oxide may 
be obtained pure by reducing brom-aurate of potassium at 0° by S0 2 , passing 
in the gas only until the solution becomes colourless, after which an 
excess of gas would precipitate metallic gold. Aurous hydrate is then pre- 
cipitated by potash, and, after being agglomerated by boiling, it is filtered,, 
washed with cold water, dried, and heated to 200° to expel the water of 
hydration. At 250° it is resolved into gold and oxygen. Hydrochloric acid 
decomposes aurous oxide into metallic gold and auric salts, slowly in the 
cold, quickly at a boiling temperature ; aqua regia dissolves the oxide, 
but sulphuric and nitric acids are without action on it, while weak bases 
at once decompose it. 

An intermediate oxide, AuO, is prepared as a black powder by dissolving 
metallic gold in aqua regia containing an excess of hydrochloric acid, then 
adding an excess of carbonate of potash, and afterwards filtering and drying 
the precipitate. It has been little studied, but the temperature at which 
it decomposes has been fixed at 205° and its hydrate has been prepared. 

Auric Oxide, Au 2 O a . — This, the best known oxide, is a black powder 
when anhydrous, and is precipitated from solutions of auric chloride in 
the form of a hydrate by the caustic alkalies, the carbonates of the alkalies, 
and hydrates of the alkaline earths or zinc. The readiest method of 
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pro pa rat ion of this compound is to add caustic potash, little by little, to a 
hot solid ion of gold chloride, unt il the yellow precipitate of auric hydroxide, 
Au(OH),}. first formed is dissolved ton brown liquid which contains potassium 
.a urate, KAutb. Then a slight excess of sulphuric acid or some sodium 
sulphate is added, the precipitate filtered oft, washed and purified from 
potash bv being redissolved in concentrated nitric acid, and reprecipitated 
by dilution with water. On drying this pn i eipitate in vacuo, the hydroxide, 
an oehreous powder, results, ll ran also he prepared by heating a solution 
of gold iddoride with magnesia and washing t he* residue. with nil rie acid, 
it is a yellow, olive green, or brown powder (according to (lie method of 
preparat ion)* and becomes brownish or black on drying, if dissolves in poiash 
solution, and the resultant unstable potassium aura te can be used for elect ro- 
gilding. If it is heated to 1 1 < I , oxygen begins to be given oil: at 1 (>()', 
AuO remains, and on heating for some time at 250', metallic “old remains. 
Trioxide of yob! dissolves in concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids, from 
which it is partlv reprecipitut ed on boiling or on dilution, and these, solid ions 
4 ire supposed to contain sulphates and nitrates of “old respectively. .Double 
nitrates of gold and the alkalies have been obtained as crystals. Hydro- 
chloric and hvdrohiomic acids dissolve the trioxide forming the haloid salts, 
hut- hvdriodic arid decomposes it on boiling, giving iodine and metallic 
gold. Hold trioxide dissolves in boiling solut ions of alkaline chlorides, giving 
aurntes and rhlor aurntes, while if also combines with metallic oxides to 
form aural es. 

11 is easilv reduced bv hvdrogon, carbon and carbonic oxide, with the 
aid of very gentle heat. Boil in;' alcohol or hot alcoholic potash reduces 
it, yielding tumufr pa ti‘* 1«* ^ of “old which were iortuerly used in miniature 
paint in*.?;. 

Aurales. The aumtes of potash and soda have the general formula 
Au„0 r K/..0 or Hb, AiiH assigned to them. They are readily soluble, crystal 
lisable compounds, and are forme<l when alkalies are added in excess to 
solutions of “old eltloride. The a urates of ealeium, magnesium, and June 
are insoluble in water, but soluble in hydrochloric acid. With organic matter 
they yield explosive powders (Meyer). 

Fulminating Gold is a compound of auric <*x i<l«* with ammonia. 
Au.»( ) t (N 1 which is tunned by precipitating gold chloride with ammonia 
or its carbonate, or by the action of ammonia on gold trioxide. When pre- 
pared bv tin* former method its composit ion is variable, but the fulminate 
is always a high explosive decomposing with violence at 1 I o', or on being 
struck, and sometimes even spontaneously. If is decomposed without 
explosion bv sulphuretted hydrogen, and by stannous chloride. It is a 
grev or butt coloured powder, insoluble in wafer, hut soluble in potassium 
cyanide, auricyaiiide oj potassium being formed. 

Sulphites Of Gold. Alkaline sulphites, or sulphur dioxide, which reduce 
gold trichloride easily, do not produce the same effect on a solution of an 
alkaline aumte. If sodium bisulphite is added to a boiling solution of 
sodium aurutc (NaAuO a ) a yellowish precipitate is formed, soluble in excess 
of sodium bisulphite, ami consisting of a double sulphite of gold and sodium, 
or * odium tnu'mnlphiU\ having the composition ANbi 2 KO $ .Au 2 KO (t | dll 2 0. 
it is obtained pure by precipitating the corresponding barium salt- with 
Bn DU, and decomposing tin* precipitate with the minimum quantity of 
sodium carbonate. Double sulphites of potassium and ammonium with 
gold also exist . These salts are decomposed by acids, sulphite of gold being 
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deposited, and also on boiling their aqueous solutions, but the addition oi 
sulphuretted hydrogen or alkaline sulphides has no effect on them. 

thiosulphates of Gold. — The extraction of gold from auriferous silver 
ores, when these were treated by the ordinary “hyposulphite,” or by t!i< fc 
“Russell” process, depended on the formation of these compounds. T£te 
soluble double thiosulphates of gold with the alkalies and alkaline earths 
have the general formula 3R. // S 2 0 ;J .Au 2 S 2 0 : i -f 4H 2 0. The double compounds 
of gold with sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, and barium are adl 
known. The sodium salt is prepared by adding a dilute solution of gold- 
trichloride little by little to a concentrated solution of sodium tliiosulpliat* *> 
when the following reaction occurs : — 

8Na 2 S 2 0 ; > + 2AuCl ;} = Au 2 S 2 0 ; ..3Na 2 S 2 0 :i + 2Na 2 S 4 O 0 -1- 6NaCl. 

The double thiosulphate may be separated by precipitation with strong 
alcohol, with which it is also washed, or it may be purified by repeated solu- 
tion in water and precipitation with alcohol. Thus prepared, it consists of 
colourless crystalline needles, highly soluble in water, but almost insoluble 
in alcohol. The solution, which possesses a sweetish taste, decomposer 
under the influence of heat, the action being much more rapid when nitric* 
acid is present ; metallic gold and sodium sulphate are formed. Gold, how- 
ever, is not reduced from its solution as double thiosulphate by either stannour 
chloride, ferrous sulphate or oxalic acid, although sulphuretted hydrogen* 
and alkaline sulphides give a black precipitate of Au 2 8 r The addition of 
hydrochloric acid or of dilute sulphuric acid docs not immediately cause a t* 
evolution of sulphur dioxide and a deposit of sulphur, as in the case of ordinary 
thiosulphates. Since, therefore, the. double sulphite of soda and gold doc*^ 
not present the characteristics of either aurous salts or of thiosulphuric acid * 
it has been suggested that it contains a compound radical and has a com- 
position expressed by either Na.,K,() ri Au or Na ;{ S 4 () tt Au -f 2H 2 0. The additio t **■ 
of any dilute acid soon effects the decomposition of this body in solutioi i , 
gold sulpiride being precipitated ; the reaction is accelerated by heat. Tlii** 
double thiosulphates exists in combined fixing and toning photographic* 
baths. 

The double thiosulphates of potassium, calcium, barium and magnesium 
present similar characteristics. If t he barium salt is treated with the anumn 1 
of sulphuric acid required by theory, a solution of the acid auro-thiosulphati* r 
3H 2 S 2 0;».Au 2 S 2 0; { , is obtained, but it cannot be crystallised, it has bee in 
supposed that the calcium salt is more 1 easily formed than the sodium salt „ 
and, therefore, that calcium thiosuI])hate was more suitable than sodium 
thiosulphate for use in the leaching process, whenever gold was present in 
perceptible quantities. According t o a series of experiments conducted by 
Russell, 1 this was not the case. 

Russell has demonstrated 2 that finely divided gold is soluble to a limited 
extent {i.e., 0*002 gramme in 1,000 c.c. in 48 hours), in solutions of sodium 
thiosulphate of all degrees of concentration. The action depends on tli<* 
oxidation of the gold bv the air present in the solution, the soluble double * 
thiosulphate, Au 2 S 2 0 ;i .3Na 2 S 2 0 ; j -f- 4-H 2 0, and caustic soda being formed. 

The formation of this thiosulphate by the action of the sodium salt on 
gold sulphide is far more complete and rapid. In twenty-four hours at 15° * 


1 Stetefeldt, Lixiviation of Silver On.% New York, 1888, p. CO. 2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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0*0(>G gramme of gold, and in two hours at G5°, 0-117 gramme of gold were 
dissolved in dilute- solut ions. 

Gold Carbide, Au./h, is formed by passing acetylene into aurous thio- 
sulphate. It. is explosive when dry, and is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid forming Audi and acetylene. When treated with water, it yields gold 
a nd carbon. 1 

Gold Chromate can be obtained as crystals by treating silver chromate 
with auric chloride. Sodium auroehromate containing excess of chromate 
is obtained by mixing solutions of sodium a urate and chromate. An 
excellent photographic t oning bath is formed, giving purple to bluish tones. 2 

Gold Selenate is formed by dissolving gold in selenio acid, see p. 19. 
It, forms small yellow crystals, insoluble in water but. soluble in sulphuric, 
nit ric, or hot .selenio acid. By t he action of hydrochloric acid on it chlorine 
is evolved and auric chloride and selenious acid are produced. It is decom- 
posed by heat with the production of metallic gold. On exposure to light 
it becomes dark green and afterwards bronze coloured. :{ 

Other Compounds of Gold. - •Ammat.es, alkyl gold chlorides, mercaptides, 
and other complex organic compounds have been prepared.' 1 Certain thio- 
organic. compounds of gold arc soluble, and can be employed in the 
ceramic, enamel, and glass industries for the deposition of the finest layers 
of bright metal on various substances. 6 Textile, fabrics, printed with a 
gold salt, and then treated with a reducing agent, assume a. beautiful 
grey colour. When the grey fabrics are. subjected to heal between rollers, 
red, purple, or pink colours are obtained/* 


SU.U 'ATMS OF UoM). 

The existence of auro silicates is now admitted without dispute, and 
gold has for centuries been used to impart, colour to glasses, the, method 
used being as follows : A solut ion of chloiide of gold is added to a mixture 
of sand with alkalies and alkaline earths or haul, and the whole is then fused, 
and colourless or yellow transparent silicates of gold thus formed. These 
are decomposed by being reheated gently to low redness, oxides of gold, or 
more probably metallic gold, being set. free, arid red or purple colorations 
thus obtained, The occurrence of silicates of gold in nature seems to be 
doubtful. 

Kxperiments conducted by K. Gumenge 7 tend to show that the alkaline: 
auro silicates, obtained in the wet way, may have played an important part 
in the formation of auriferous quartz. The following conclusions have been 
established bv these investigations: 

1. If an alkaline a urate, obtained by dissolving auric, sesqtiioxido in 
caustic soda, is mixed with an alkaline, solution of silicate of soda (soluble 
glass), the mixture may be. concentrated by evaporation until it. lias attained 


1 Mathew# and Wattcr*, J. A nm'. Chnn . Sw\ % WOO, 22, I OS. 

a Siti\ Chan, inti., WOO, p. WSH ; Thorpe, Ih'ct* of Applied ('hemixtrp, W12, vol. it. , p. 7H2. 

3 W'hhrr, */, Ama \ Chan Sm\ t W02, 24 , 

4 Fur vvfvrvnvvh tu Un» original paper#, hw* Thorpe, Ditiimutrif of Applied (*hrminfrt/, W12, 

vul. ii., p. 7S*!, 

6 I Vrinrh, Frit'dhmdrr'ft Fur tech, d. Terrfa rhtnfa hr i fat t ion , 1804 *07, WlM, 

0(!**nhiUJner, Sm\ Chrm Ind, , 1H02, IX, 000. 

1 Fremy, Km 7/. Chim.„ vol. in., I ./or, p. 02. 
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deposited, and also on boiling their aqueous solutions, but the addition of 
sulphuretted hydrogen or alkaline sulphides has no effect on them. 

Thiosulphates of Gold. — The extraction of gold from auriferous silver 
ores, when these were treated by the ordinary “ hyposulphite,” or by the 
“ Russell ” process, depended on the formation of these compounds. The 
soluble double thiosulphates of gold with the alkalies and alkaline earths, 
have the general formula 3R // S 2 0 3 .Au2S 2 0 3 + 4H 2 0. The double compounds 
of gold with sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, and barium are all 
known. The sodium salt is prepared by adding a dilute solution of gold 
trichloride little by little to a concentrated solution of sodium thiosulphate, 
when the following reaction occurs : — 

8Na 2 S A + 2 AuC 1 3 - Au 2 S 2 0 3 .3Na 2 S 2 0 3 + 2Na 2 S 4 0 6 + 6NaCl. 

The double thiosulphate may be separated by precipitation with strong 
alcohol, with which it is also washed, or it may be purified by repeated solu- 
tion in water and precipitation with alcohol. Thus prepared, it consists of 
colourless crystalline needles, highly soluble in water, but almost insoluble 
in alcohol. The solution, which possesses a sweetish taste, decomposes 
under the influence of heat, the action being much more rapid when nitric 
acid is present ; metallic gold and sodium sulphate are formed. Gold, how- 
ever, is not reduced from its solution as double thiosulphate by either stannous- 
chloride, ferrous sulphate or oxalic acid, although sulphuretted hydrogen 
and alkaline sulphides give a black precipitate of Au 2 S 3 . The addition of 
hydrochloric acid or of dilute sulphuric acid does not immediately cause an 
evolution of sulphur dioxide and a deposit of sulphur, as in the case of ordinary 
thiosulphates. Since, therefore, the double sulphite of soda and gold does, 
not present the characteristics of either aurous salts or of thiosulphuric acid, 
it has been suggested that it contains a compound radical and has a com- 
position expressed by either Na 3 S 4 0 6 Au or Na 3 S 4 0 6 Au + 2H 2 0. The addition 
of any dilute acid soon effects the decomposition of this body in solution, 
gold sulphide being precipitated ; the reaction is accelerated by heat. This 
double thiosulphate exists in combined fixing and toning photographic 
baths. 

The double thiosulphates of potassium, calcium, barium and magnesium 
present similar characteristics. If the barium salt is treated with the amount 
of sulphuric acid required by theory, a solution of the acid auro-thiosulphate, 
3H 2 S 2 0 3 .Au 2 S 2 0 3 , is obtained, but it cannot be crystallised. It has been 
supposed that the calcium salt is more easily formed than, the sodium salt, 
and, therefore, that calcium thiosulphate was more suitable than sodium 
thiosulphate for use in the leaching process, whenever gold was present in 
perceptible quantities. According to a series of experiments conducted by 
Russell, 1 this was not the case. 

Russell has demonstrated 2 that finely divided gold is soluble to a limited 
extent ( i.e ., 0*002 gramme in 1,000 c.c. in 48 hours), in solutions of sodium 
thiosulphate of all degrees of concentration. The action depends on the 
oxidation of the gold by the air present in the solution, the soluble double 
thiosulphate, Au 2 S 2 0 3 .3Na 2 S 2 0 3 + 4H 2 0, and caustic soda being formed. 

The formation of this thiosulphate by the action of the sodium salt on 
gold sulphide is far more complete and rapid. In twenty-four hours at 15°, 


1 Stetefelclt, Lixiviation of Silver Ores, New York, 1888, p. £0. 


2 Ibid., p. 19. 
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0*066 gramme of gold, and in two hours at 65°, 0*117 gramme of gold were 
dissolved in dilute solutions. 

Gold Carbide, Au 2 C 2 , is formed by passing acetylene into aurous thio- 
sulphate. It is explosive when dry, and is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid forming AuCl and acetylene. When treated with water, it yields gold 
and carbon. 1 

Gold Chromate can be obtained as crystals by treating silver chromate 
with auric chloride. Sodium aurochromate containing excess of chromate 
is obtained by mixing solutions of sodium aurate and chromate. An 
excellent photographic toning bath is formed, giving purple to bluish tones. 2 

Gold Selenate is formed by dissolving gold in selenic acid, see p. 19. 
It forms small yellow crystals, insoluble in water but soluble in sulphuric, 
nitric, or hot selenic acid. By the action of hydrochloric acid on it chlorine 
is evolved and auric chloride and selenious acid are produced. It is decom- 
posed by heat with the production of metallic gold. On exposure to light 
it becomes dark green and afterwards bronze-coloured. 3 

Other Compounds of Gold. — ‘Arsenates, alkyl gold chlorides, mereaptides, 
and other complex organic compounds have been prepared. 4 Certain thio- 
organic compounds of gold are soluble, and can be employed in the 
ceramic, enamel, and glass industries for the deposition of the finest Layers 
of bright metal on various substances. 5 Textile fabrics, printed with a 
gold salt and then treated with a reducing agent, assume a beautiful 
grey colour. When the grey fabrics are subjected to heat between rollers, 
red, purple, or pink colours are obtained. 6 


Silicates of Gold. 

The existence of auro-silicates is now admitted without dispute, and 
gold has for centuries been used to impart colour to glasses, the method 
used being as follows : — A solution of chloride of gold is added to a mixture 
of sand with alkalies and alkaline earths or lead, and the whole is then fused, 
and colourless or yellow transparent silicates of gold thus formed. These 
are decomposed by being reheated gently to low redness, oxides of gold, or 
more probably metallic gold, being set free, and red or purple colorations 
thus obtained. The occurrence of silicates of gold in nature seems to be 
doubtful. 

Experiments conducted by E. Cumenge 7 tend to show that the alkaline 
auro-silicates, obtained in the wet way, may have played an important part 
in the formation of auriferous quartz. The following conclusions have been 
established by these investigations : — 

1. If an alkaline aurate, obtained by dissolving auric sesquioxide in 
caustic soda, is mixed with an alkaline solution of silicate of soda (soluble 
glass), the mixture may be concentrated by evaporation until it has attained 


1 Mathews and Watters, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1900, 22 , 108. 

2 J. Soc . Chem. Ind ., 1900, p. 1038 ; Thorpe, Diet, of Applied Chemistry , 1912, vol. ii. , p. 783. 

3 Lenher, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1902, 24 , 355. 

4 For references to the original papers, see Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemistry , 1912, 
vol. ii-, p. 783. 

5 Pertsch, FriedlandeF s Fortsch. d. Teerfarbenfabrikation , 1891-97, 1324. 

6 Odenheimer, J. Soc. Chem Ind., 1892, II, 600. 

7 Fr&ny, Ency. Chim. , vol. iii., L’or, p. 62. 
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a syrupy consistency without being decomposed. Auro-silicate of soda is, 
therefore, fairly stable, so long as there is an excess of alkali present. 

2. The decomposition of this auro-silicate is effected by the addition to 
it of hydrochloric acid by which gelatinous silica is precipitated. This carries 
down a certain proportion of gold, which gives a rose colour to the white 
magma. 

3. This decomposition may also be completely effected by the action 
of an aqueous solution of carbonic acid under pressure. Thus, if the syrupy, 
alkaline auro-silicate is introduced into a bottle of seltzer water, which is 
then hermetically closed, the decomposition can be seen to be gradually 
going on without the semi-fluid mass being dissolved, and the latter is replaced 
at the end of some days by coherent silica, which, on exposure to the air, 
assumes a white opaline appearance tinged with rose colour. 

4. When gelatinous silica, obtained by the decomposition of an alkaline 
auro-silicate, is heated to redness in a current of steam, it assumes either 
a beautiful, unalterable rose colour, or a reddish tint with visible grains of 
gold, according to the proportion of precious metal present, and the con- 
ditions under which the precipitation has been effected. 

For researches by Hatschek and Simon on the reduction of gold in gela- 
tinous silicic acid, see p. 95. 


Sulphides op Gold. 

These compounds are prepared as brown or black precipitates by 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution of gold chloride. The 
exact composition of the precipitate varies with the temperature and 
degree of concentration of the solution, and the amount of free acid 
present. Levol and Kriiss state that Au 2 S is precipitated in the cold, 
but that only metallic gold and free sulphur are thrown down from 
boiling solutions. It seems probable, however, that free sulphur is usually 
formed in considerable quantities in both hot and cold solutions, and, as 
a general rule, definite compounds are not precipitated, variable mixtures 
of the three sulphides with free sulphur and metallic gold being formed. 
According to Ditte 1 and Antony and Lucchesi, 2 aurous sulphide is formed 
when H 2 S is passed into an acidified solution of gold cyanide or chloride. 
It is a brown powder, soluble in water when moist. Amo-auric sulphide , 
Au 2 S 2 , is formed by passing H 2 S into a cold neutral solution of gold chloride 
(Antony and Lucchesi ; Christy). Auric sulphide , Au 2 S a is obtained as a 
deep vellow precipitate by treating anhydrous lithium auri-chloride with 
H 2 S at — - 10° (Antony and Lucchesi). Similar precipitates are formed by 
alkaline sulphides and by sulphides of most of the heavy metals. The 
sulphides are soluble to some extent in a saturated solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and are easily soluble in hot solutions of alkaline sulphides or 
alkalies, or alkaline sulphites, forming double salts so that precipitation 
from alkaline solutions is never complete. The sulphides are readily decom- 
posed into gold and sulphur by the action of heat, the decomposition being 
complete at about 200°. Sulphide of gold is also dissolved at ordinary 
temperatures by potassium cyanide, and is slowly attacked by mercury 
with formation of mercury sulphide. 


1 Ditte, Compt. rend., 1895, 120, 320. 

2 Antony and Lucchesi, Gazz. Chim . Ital., 1896, 26, [ii.], 350. 
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When finely divided gold is heated with sulphur and potassium carbonate, 
a double sulphide of potassium and gold is obtained, which resists a red 
heat and is soluble in water. It is used for the production of Burgos lustre 
in gilding china. 1 

Purple of Cassius. — This body was discovered by Cassius of Leyden in 
1683. It contains gold and oxide of tin, and is used to colour artificial gems, 
porcelain, enamel, glass, and glazes, various shades of violet, red, and purple 
being thus obtainable. Several methods of preparation are used, of which 
the following is that employed at the factory at Sevres 2 : — Half a gramme 
of gold is dissolved in aqua regia composed of 16*8 grammes of hydrochloric 
and 10*2 grammes of nitric acid, and the solution is then diluted with 14 litres 
of water. To this solution is added, drop by drop, a solution of a mixture 
of dichloride and tetrachloride of tin, prepared as follows : — Three grammes 
of finely divided tin is dropped, little by little, into 18 grammes of aqua 
regia (constituted as above, with the addition of 5 c.c. water), the reaction 
is checked by cooling if it is too violent, and the solution of chloride of tin 
formed is allowed to cool. The precipitate of purple oxide thus obtained is 
finely coloured when it has been washed with boiling water. The purple 
precipitate obtained by Muller, by reducing chloride of gold with glucose 
in an alkaline solution containing tin oxide in suspension, and by various 
other methods not involving the use of tin, 3 differs from that prepared by the 
foregoing method in losing its colour at a red heat, while the true Purple of 
Cassius becomes brick red under such conditions. The true colour is seen 
when metallic tin acts on trichloride of gold, or when alloys of gold, silver, 
and tin are attacked with nitric acid. An alloy containing gold 2 parts, 
tin 3*5 parts, silver 15 parts is suitable. 4 Moissan obtained a finely divided 
mixture of stannic oxide, lime, and gold, having the colour and properties 
of Purple of Cassius, by distilling gold-tin alloys in an electric furnace made 
of lime. 5 

Purple of Cassius when dry is insoluble in alkalies, but when moist it dis- 
solves in water and in the presence of very small quantities of acids and 
alkalies. When moist it is also soluble in ammonia. The solution pre- 
cipitates gold on exposure to light. When dry, no gold is removed from 
the purple by mercury. It loses its colour at the melting point of gold, but 
without evolution of oxygen. 

The constitution of Purple of Cassius, of which the composition, by 
analysis, is variable, has been the subject of much discussion, but has 
not yet been finally determined. Some chemists have considered it to be a 
compound containing hydroxides of gold and tin. Debray regarded it as 
a lake of stannic acid coloured by finely divided gold. Muller confirms 
Debray's views, showing that fine purple compounds can be made with gold 
and magnesia, lime, baryta, sulphate of barium, etc., the colour depending 
on the presence of finely divided gold and not on the other constituent. 
Schneider 6 considered that Purple of Cassius, at any rate in its soluble form, 
is a mixture of the hydrosols of gold and stannic acid, and Zsigmondy 7 


1 Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemistry , 1912, vol. ii., p. 782. 

2 Fr4my’s Ency. Chim ., L’or, vol. v., p. 03. 

3 Muller, J. prakt . Cke7n. t 1885, 30 , [ii.], 252. 

4 See also Schneider, Zeitsch. anorg, Chem., 1893, 5* 30. 

5 Moissan, Compt. rend ., 1905, 141 , 977. 

6 Schneider, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem ., 1893, 5 , 80. 

7 Zsigmondy, Liebig's Annalcn, 1898, 301 * 29, 361 ; J. Chem. 1898, 74 , [ii.], 522, 599. 
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regarded it as a mixture of colloidal gold and colloidal stannic acid. This 
investigator prepared a red solution of metallic gold in water by mixing 
formaldehyde rapidly with a feebly alkaline boiling solution of gold chloride. 
A solution of about 0-005 gramme of gold in 100 c.c. of water was thus obtained 
and concentrated by dialysis, until an intensely red solution containing 
0-12 per cent, of colloidal gold was produced. Neutral salts, mineral acids, 
and alkalies precipitate the gold and an excess of alcohol changes the colour 
of the solution to dark violet, completely precipitating the metal, which 
retains the property of dissolving in water. If shaken up with mercury, these' 
solutions are rapidly decolourised. The gold is also carried to the bottom 
by freshly precipitated lead sulphate and other precipitates. Gold purple 
of required composition and shade may be obtained by mixing solutions 
of colloidal gold and colloidal stannic acid and adding dilute acids or salt 
solutions. Precipitated Purple of Cassius prepared by Zsigmondy contained 
after washing and ignition 40-3 per cent, of gold and 59-7 per cent, of stannic 
acid. 

Colloidal gold solutions (see Faraday’s Gold, p. 3) can be readily pre- 
pared in many ways, and may be red, blue, violet, or green in colour. 1 
An interesting method is by the passage of carbon monoxide gas through 
a solution of auric chloride containing from 0*002 to 0-05 per cent, of 
gold. 2 According to Steubing 3 and Gans, 4 the various colours of colloidal 
gold solutions are due to the difference in form of the particles. The size 
of the red particles, according to Svedberg 5 and Zsigmondy, varies in different 
samples from 1 w* to about 20 to 30 The solutions are decolourised 
when shaken with animal charcoal, barium sulphate, powdered porcelain, 
fibres of filter paper, etc., but are protected from this by gum arabic. 6 


1 For details and references, see Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, vol. ii„ i>. 785 . 

2 Donau, J. Chem. Soc. , 1005,88, fii.], 462. 

3 Steubing, Ann. Physik., 19U8, 2 6 , fiv.], 329. 

4 Gans, J. Chem. Son., 1912, 102 , [ii.], 508. 

5 Svedberg, ibid. , 1909, 96 , [ii.J, 645. 

6 Donau, loc cit. 
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MODE OF OCCURRENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD. 

Dissemination Of Gold. Tin* wide distribul ion of gold ill minute quant dies 
t hroughouf the world was pointed out, | > y J. It. Erkfeldt and W. E. Dubois, 
Assurers in the Ended States Mint-, in .1 SOI. 1 Tiny found 1 7 A grains of 
-jo Id per ton of galena from Ulster, Now York, and .12 trains of gold per ton 
oi Spanish bar lead. A copper rent, of 1822 contained 1 part of gold in 
! 1,500, and an English halfpenny a similar amount. Some metallic antimony 
eontained I part- in T{0,()00, bismuth 1 part in •100,000, zinc none. The 
(day d< posit underneath the Uity of Philadelphia was found to contain 1 part 
of gold in 1,221,000, or 10 grains per ton. 'Flu 1 wide dissemination of gold 
i t furt her at t est ed by a large number of specimens now in t lie Perey rolled ion.~ 
These consist of small specks of gold of dilTercnt sizes which have been 
obtained from the most varied sources. Thus, samples of Fat t bison's crystal- 
lised and unerystallised lea<{, pig lead from all eountries, lead fume, red lead, 
litharge, white lead, precipitated carbonate of lead and acetate of lead were 
all found to contain "old, which seems to be invariably present- in galena. 
Moreover, it appears to be impossible to procure samples of copper in which 
gold cannot be delected, although the Lalci* Superior eopper contains less 
than l part in l,0U0,U00; the bronze and copper coins of all nations arc 
usually iound to contain much greater quantities of gold than this. Similar 
(evidence has lieen adduced which lends to show that all ores of silver, 
antimony, and bismuth contain gold. 3 

L. Wagoner * found minute (juantities of gold and silver in a number of 
rocks taken from localities remote from veins or regions known to contain 
valuable minerals. The table on p. 7b gives bis results, wldcli are assays 
made bv cyanide, and do not pretend to give the exact- values of the rocks, 
but only the amounts extracted. By calcining and grinding, one of t he 
samples showed 2n per cent, more. 

The average amount of silver is seen to 1 m* about twenty times that ol 
gold. The richest specimen contains over 17 grains of gold per ton. 

J. K, Spurr* drew the deduction that igneous and met amorphic rocks 
contain more gold than sedimentary rocks, and that the order of richness 
of the sedimentary rocks in gold and silver may, on further investigation, 
prove to he (1) clays and shales, (2) sandstones, (d) limestones. The gold 
is no doubt derived in these cases from the sea, and is concent rated where much 
organic matter is present, (t, was found many years ago at- the Royal Mint 
that coal from the North of England contained gold, and gold is also found 


* Unborn, J. Amt r. Th\t. .SW. t Jime, IHG1 ; Amrr.J. A Oct. 1HKA. 

a See Percy and Smith. VUti. April, ISAM; Feb. IHfil. 

3 h «*, eg., dual K. A. Smith on Ilixnmth, etc., .SV«\ (Vim. hat., W.'i 12, MIG. 

* Wagoimr, Tran*. A mrr. hmt. Mny. HKU, 31 , 70S. 

6 Spurr, ittid. , February atwl May, IU02, p. 21. 
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TABLE XVII. 



Parts pel 

Gold. 

• Million. 

Silver. 

1. Granite, California, . . . 

0-104 

7-66 

2 . „ „ .... 

•137 

1-22 

3. „ „ .... 

•115 

0-94 

4. ,, Nevada, ..... 

1130 

5*59 

5. Syenite, „ ..... 

0*720 

15-43 

6 . Sandstone, California, .... 

■039 

0-54 

7. „ .... 

•024 

•45 

8 . „ .... 

•021 

•32 

9. Marble, „ . . . 

•005 

•212 

10. „ Carrara, ..... 

•0086 

•201 

11 . Basalt, California, ..... 

•026 

•547 

12 . Diabase, „ 

•076 

7-440 


in coal of Cambrian age in Wyoming. A very rich deposit occurs in a bed 
of lignite in Japan. 1 

F. C. Lincoln 2 gives many records of tbe occurrence of 44 primary ” gold 
(as distinct from gold subsequently deposited by infiltration, etc.), in rocks 
and waters. Tbe amounts for igneous rocks range from 0 to 5 grammes 
per ton, tbe average gold content being 0-062 part per million, or 1 grain per 
ton. In sedimentary rocks, be estimates tbe average to be 0-015 part per 
million, and in sea water 0-028 part per million, or nearly half a grain per ton. 

Gold in Sea Water. — Tbe discovery of tbe occurrence of gold in solution 
in sea water was predicted by Percy, 3 and made by Sonstadt, 4 wbo states 
that it is far less than 1 grain per ton. Liversedge subsequently showed 5 
that tbe amount of gold in sea water off the coast of New South Wales is 
from 0-5 to 1 grain per ton, or in round numbers from 130 to 260 tons 
of gold per cubic mile. Dr. Don 6 could not precipitate tbe gold from sea 
water either by charcoal, by insoluble sulphides, by metals or by a current 
of electricity. Wagoner 7 found 0-17 grain of gold per ton of water off San 
Francisco, and from 0-6 to 3-7 grains per ton of water from tbe depths of 
tbe Atlantic. In Chesapeake Bay, there was only 0*2 grain per ton. A 
statement has been made that about ^ grain of gold per ton occurs in the 
water round the English coasts. 

P. de Wilde 8 found from 0 to 64 milligrammes per ton of sea water, the 
water from the North Sea containing none. Friedrich 9 examined many 
samples of the salt deposits of Germany, the product of crystallisation from 
ancient seas, and found generally unweighable traces of gold in them. In six 


1 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 107. 

2 Lincoln, Economic Geology , May, 1911 ; Mining Mag.. July, 1911, 5 , 71. 

3 Percy and R. Smith, Phil. Mag. , Feb. 1854. 

4 Sonstadt, Chem. News , 1872, 26 , 159; ibid., 1892, 65 , 131. 

5 Liversedge, Roy. Soc. of New South Wales, paper read on Oct. 2, 1895 ; see Chem. 
News , 1896, 74 , 146, 161, 166, 182, and 191. 

6 Don, Proc. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1897, 27 , 564. 

7 Wagoner, loc. cit. and Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1907. 

8 P. de Wilde, Archives des sciences physiques et naturellcs , Genf, 1905, pp. 559-580; J. 
Chem. Soc., 1905, 88 , [ii.], 532. 

9 Friedrich, Metallurgie, 1906, 3 , 627. 
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samples gold was found in weighable quantities, varying from 3 to 13' 
milligrammes per ton. Liversedge, 1 however, had previously found 2*03 
grains of gold per ton of Stassfurt salt, 1*7 grains per ton in rock salt from 
Cheshire, and larger quantities in kelp and bittern. The form in which 
gold exists in sea water is unknown, and the problem of its profitable 
extraction is still unsolved in spite of much patient research. 

Gold Ores. — Gold is obtained — (1) From quartz veins (also called lodes, 
reefs, or leads) in rock formations. In this division may be included re- 
placement-deposits, disseminations in rocks, and also, for example, the 
marine deposits accumulated in shallow 7 water, such as the conglomerates 
of the Transvaal. (2) From placers or the alluvial deposits of ancient and 
modern streams. Modern beach deposits and loose sands or gravels generally, 
may be included in this section. 

One of the most striking differences between the ores of gold and those 
of all other metals lies in the extremely small proportion which the desired 
material bears to the worthless gangue with which it is accompanied. Occa- 
sionally hand specimens in vein stuff are found containing several per cent, 
of the precious metal, but these are of quite exceptional occurrence, and have 
not the slightest economic importance. The greater part of the vein gold 
now being produced is derived from ores containing only about one part of 
gold in seventy or eighty thousand, whilst, under exceptional circumstances, 
a yield of one part in half a million parts of gangue may give handsome 
profits. Placer deposits are usually much less rich than this ; the average 
amount of gold contained in those now worked does not exceed one part in 
one million, and in California deposits of gravel with only one part of gold 
in fifteen millions have proved susceptible of successful treatment by hydraulic 
mining on a large scale. 

(1) Vein Gold . — In this case the metal, whenever it is present in visible 
grains or masses, has sharp angular edges, although it is usually not distinctly 
crystalline. It frequently penetrates the rock irregularly in various directions,, 
and is completely interwoven with, and attached to the matrix, usually 
quartz, so that the metal cannot be separated from the rock without crushing 
the latter. 

The gold in lodes is sometimes in the form of crystallisations, which are, 
however, exceedingly rare, and crystals of gold are still probably unknown 
to most miners, although they occur more frequently in placer deposits. 
Arborescent branching and dendritic masses of crystalline gold are more 
common than single crystals in both quartz lodes and placer deposits. The 
crystalline forms met with have already been described, p. 10. In the 
Transylvanian lodes, gold occurs chiefly in thin sheets or plates, often as 
much as from half an inch to two or more inches in breadth. Much plates 
are rarely thicker than a visiting card, and are generally covered with 
crystalline lines and markings, revealing a distinct geometrical structure. 
Gold also occurs in wire-like forms, sometimes penetrating crystals of other 
minerals, such as calcite and dolomite. 

It frequently happens that the gold in lodes, etc., is in a state of fine 
division and is not visible without magnification. 

The country rock with which auriferous quartz reefs are associated 
generally consists of slates or schists, especially hydromica and chloritic 
slates. Gold also occurs sparingly in similar veins in granite and gneiss. 


1 Liversedge, J. Chem . Hoc., 1897, 71 , 298. 
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•Serpentine sound hues forms tin* walls of auriferous quartz lode . Bold uPo 
occurs in the m i« 1st of n »ck lonnations without am* obvioim < ■* m io-» -f nm 
witli qua rf z veins. Ansony -urh rocks are uranite, aplite. cum , * uiti> 
■quaid zd rarhyt e. •‘.venire, andrd? »*. basalt. « li« »rit « *. uahbrn, diaba *•. * lu -t 

porphvrv and slate. o * * * < 1< * j »« c- it seldom pay to work, and in that i a. e 

can hardly he called -jold i»res. 

Veins of aurifen»!.s quartz rmviv occur excej*? in a airiat ion with eiuptr. e 
•rocks, such as dyke- oj diabam or diorif <«. So close i> t his a •• .itnaimii that 
we are led to believe that the eruptive rock are the mean- by whieh f he 
cold has been brought up toward' the earth's ■ airfare, and Irom t h* m • • 
.concent rat ed by .d*»w aqueous aetion in the quarts vein d 

,J. K. Spun* write.-- - " Native "old has been found in both ha ir ansi s< id 
rocks. It has al.-o been detected in the dark fejro niavn** i *n That* «<j 
rocks of all de‘JIVo> of aridbv. lie- eojuiuejvi.di V valuable * olr i Jit ! ,) 1 }t *{1 

•of <r ohl are tieneralh. eonn»M r e»i. any. with basalt oryabbm, mm wub dean* 

now with phono]i?.‘. rhv elite or uranite. They o; eur al •*» m mam. dub-omt 

forms, us ivpluccne'nt d**poj* in lime, tone, as di eminat i*>ns m » ir-ojj 

.and sedimentarv r*» k . a- com at i «lepo u near inr r u iv«* ma and m 

fissure -veins. 

(2) -/VufVT (ittl'i 'hut \ /;/•/»•/•. plater cold i: U -Uallv til ! be 1‘MJu of malt 
scales, l>Ut pellet:, or rounded Clain al I) mriir, the mail pirrr hear’ » oil* -d 
u eold dusk” while la ree ma o- or mime* - are u uallv of a founded mam 
milated form, d he thief dnTerem e Un ween t}ie appearance oj pi. a * t and 
vein e old lies in the fact that the former i ale, a vs rounded, domin' m* 
sharp edei»s. eveti the rry.-tal' havin' their .uide . rnootfe-d and loureb-d 
.off. 'Phis has been pointed to by the advocate of the no ion tlmoj; of th» 
origin of placer cold, a, evidence in favour of then view . the joundn*- »*f 
t h< k fragments betns taken * o prov e t h.o abra ion ni t la* cold inn i»* * n « ti*-» ?* d 
by attrition with water and main: of and. tyuue < ommonh 
contain pieces of quarts, or they are om.tifj,,'. embedded m qUal! /, wlj«"fi 
in contact. with tic* 'old, the quart/, i- alwav ; angular and j u t cm b ;m o. * u? 
in reefs, and not rounded and water worn, a would be the * ,r-e if tb*- cold 
had accum ulat ed while in tie* alluvial d»pn it . BummCr fjequ*-idh »» ( « m 
.assoc.iated with tie* :*oJd of nu ':**■?•. tuneT tines witli. at oilier true .•» withou* 
•quart./, a 

Tint larce t ma * « *f "old vet di * ou i, d have been found in .on dm on . 
gravel. 'Hie “ Blau, h Rirkiev " nu-* »**t , found in Snub Air-tralia. w»u led 
TIB lbs., and only B < »>• . of it were eamme ; and one fill lars*'!, the \\» { 
■come nuev'ef . from Ballarat, \ i* Joiiu. welshed 2. Pub u/y oi phi Im. and 
yi(‘hled yold to the value of i> ;;V»; In. t;d. 1? wa • found at a depth »,f | -4 * 
feet. The lai' 1 'e-t miS'et ever found waa The \\ . leomr >T|au,'>-! ' ni 

2,520 <i/s. yro,:, wei dit. eonnanius 2.2>f «.,<■•.. <4 oild U wa : » di •« oven-d m 
1809 al Moliacuh Vn ! oiia. in a nr * ut by a dmv wie-el. unlv a f*-w m> h« 
below t lie lUiriace of tlje -uound and wa v a ( -o. tat ed w if I< IVH lb ^ of quait s 
In all, thirteen niic: f et , of nmr 1 .»«♦»» < u . and 1.027 of mn 2 SI <s.- m »* | ; .*|n 
arc^ ret* on led as ha vine hee-n found m \ if t oi iad but main others wen- not 
recorded. In Hu.mia a ma ■ of yold w.m found in {s 12 u» ar Mia^k, wricbin^ 

o ‘ d’eplc v, IS if, J iit I »■<}■!, In^r, J‘. 

** Spurr, .1 «#• r. / .,/•?. 1//.*/ , f * iti ; u v «4ii* 1 M.tv. P.Hltf, " I-'Sii s-ih f{.. ^ & , 

related to l hfunvie.- » 4 < ij, 

3 K. tl. I hum, ,1 /# lUfUA ••? Suvmfn* Be ? , N«.- 12, l*d w », 

4 K. A. I hum, he rs. 
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96 lbs. troy. The largest mass from California is given in the State Miner- 
alogist’s report as weighing 2,340 ozs., or 195 lbs., but no authentic cases 
seem to be on record ol nuggets from this State weighing more than 20 lbs. 

Minerals Associated with Gold. — The minerals most common in placer 
deposits are platinum, iridosmine, magnetite, iron pyrite, ilmenite, zircon, 
garnets, rutile and baryte ; wolfram, scheelite, brookite and diamonds are 
less common. Diamonds are associated with gold in Brazil, and also occa- 
sionally in the Urals and in the United States. In auriferous quartz lodes 1 
the mineral most commonly associated with gold is pyrite. When pyrite 
is present, as is generally the case in auriferous quartz, the gold is almost 
always contained in the pyrite itself (see Gold in Pyrite, below). The pyrite 
is in rare cases replaced by pyrrhotine, which is found, for example, at Charter’s 
Towers in Queensland and Passagem in Brazil. Pyrite is often accompanied 
by complex sulphides, which may themselves be auriferous, the most im- 
portant being chalcopyrite. 2 Mispickel is found in a number of auriferous 
deposits in many parts of the world, notably at Pestarena, in California, 
the Urals, Brazil, Honduras, and Matabeleland. Auriferous stibnitc is also 
far from uncommon, and is sometimes rich in gold, which is, however, irregu- 
larly distributed. Among the localities in which this is found may be 
mentioned the Murchison Range, Mashonaland, Armida in New South Wales, 
and Kremnitz in Hungary (De Launay). Galena and zinc blende are often 
found with gold; and grey copper, tetrady mite and many other sulphides 
are less commonly associated with it. Tellurides of gold arc very widely 
distributed, occurring especially in Western Australia, at Cripple Creek in 
Colorado and in Transylvania. Gold is associated with selenium at Itedjong 
Lebong in Sumatra. In gossans limonite occurs with gold as commonly as 
pyrite in unoxidised ores, and other metallic oxides, especially ilmenite and 
magnetite, although not containing gold, are often found with it. There 
must also be mentioned the frequent association of gold with calcite, and to 
a less extent with dolomite. Among other minerals occurring with gold are 
tourmaline, molybdenite, pyrolusite, tetTadymite, uranium ochre, roscoelite, 
vanadinite, crocoite, wollastonite, gypsum and alunite. 3 The recognition 
of minerals as indicators of the presence of gold has been much discussed, 
and for particular localities valuable information may be obtained in this 
way. Speaking generally, however, there is no mineral, except gold itself, 
which infallibly indicates the presence of gold, and the absence of which 
denotes the absence of gold. 

Gold in Pyrite. — As stated above, the sulphides present in auriferous 
quartz usually contain gold ; the gold in such an ore is usually in part quite 
free, disseminated through the quartz, in which visible grains of the metal 
often occur, and in part locked up in the pyrite, whence but little can in 
general be extracted by mercury. Dr. Don found that in many lodes in 
Australia, traces of gold at least were present wherever pyrite could be 
found and absent when no pyrite could be detected. 

In seeking to explain the behaviour of gold in pyrite, when the ore in 
which it occurs is treated in various ways, various* theories as to the form 
in which it exists have been propounded. According to one of these, the gold 


1 T. A. Rickard, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met ., 1808, 6, 194. 

2 De Launay, The World's Gold (London, 1908), p. 31. 

3 T. A. Rickard, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1898, 6, 194; Louis, Handbook of Gold 
Milling , p. 7, gives an almost complete list of minerals occurring with gold. 
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is supposed to exist in the pyrite in the form of sulphide combined with 
sulphides of iron, silver, copper, etc., and tin* refusal of tin* void t oamalgnmaf e 
is explained in this wa v. auric sulphide not being act ed on by men un . Some 
observers have endeavoured to dissolve gold out of pyrite by the action of 
alkaline sulphides, and wlicn. aft er many attempts, this was at length sucres,-, 
fully accomplished, it was put forward as addit ional evidence that the gold 
must have been in the state of sulphide, although metallic cold i> known 
to be soluble in these solutions. 

The balance of evidence, however, seem- to be in fawmr of the theory 
that gold exists in pyrite in the metallic statin Although the metal is gerter 

ally invisible in undeeomposed crystals of pyrite. it become visible when sm h 

crystals are oxidised either by air and water in nature, or h\ mean, of nit nr 
acid, or by being roasted or subjected to detlagrat ion with nitre. As a result 
of such decomposition, particle^ of bright In from void, angular and rawed 
m shape, but of considerable si/.«*. often become appaieiit, These panicles 
may be separated from tin* oxides of iron h\ wa bin ' : and the u.-e of nitric 
acid, followed by panning. is frequently p* -orted to in order to defect void 
in pyrite. Moreover. although usually invtdble, cold can somet imes be 
seen in unroasted pyrite. A long ;io* as tin* year !*7b Hirb.ud Daiufree 
and d. Latta found specimens of cubical pvrite, 1 * * in uhh h void could be seen 
under a microscope gilding the dea\age plane; of the metals, Again, (b 
MelvilloAftwood, on examining crystal of aunferott * pviife from l 'aldornia 
in 188.1, 2 found that the faces of the rn tab were ^ tided m .oiue places, 
and that here and there little speck * or drops of void oectined part lulls 
imbedded in the pyrite, These film- were too thin to be detected bv an 
ordinary lens, so that it did not seem stirpn -mg that sinh tin palpable material 
could, not be taken up by mercury. bout s Janm Jr , more reretiflv ** found 
crystals of pyrite in a porphyritie gangije from the fb-publn of ( 'ojombm. 
whiedi had gold in small globules on t heir urfaces. hast h , it has lone been 
known that crystals of pyrite are often found adieu me to an amalgamated 
plat(‘, the particles of gold on their airfare having been amalgamated 
B -seems likely, in view of all ilira- fact,, that mot if not all of the gold 
is in the metallic state, and its occasional iefu al to amalgamate is not vei\ 
surprising, when if. is remembered how completely a thin tout mg of rejiam 
sulphurised compounds prevents amalga mat ion, and bow readily sulpbmeftcd 
hydrogen would he evolved from decomposing pviite. ft has been < on 
tende<| that, the metallic gold is dr emulated mechanically through the mas* 
of pyrite, but tin* action of potassium cyanide, m dre-nlv mg the wlmfe of t | |t * 
gold <>Ut of comparatively roafneh cradled p\nte. ^erjus to point to the 
coi i ect ness of the view that the interior of the crystal j** not atinferoua, the 
deposition of the gold being superb* lab so that the cut I* hmen! of the pyrite 
is confined to its crystalline fares, and povdhlv, lust riot probably, to its 
cleavage planes. Strong evidence of the rirhvii'st* of the utimsflr of the rtyuUih 
of pyrite in the .Banket ore of the Transvaal in given h\ CuMirof t * 

The following details r * of a microscopical examination, by p r of Morton, 


i ; U A d T ^ta. /*n r . H«mtl .sv, AVe* .WA |n7* ; •• inm Pvnf^b' 

7 Melyille-AttwoiMl, Print* us M, {„{* lh thr VmUd S Ultra, Inst Vt mi 

3 -Tamil, Minim! Indnntrit, jKgg, j, ggy 

, 4 * 6 ^Y; ,/. (7tn,t, Mtf and \tn<h *W. uf S. A fwt. Ifc<\ ItMKI 4. \*m ■ Tran* 

hint. M lift, and Met., It MM, 14. M, * * ‘ 

6 Morton, Mineral Indnntrjf, 18 ** 2 , r t g.|n. 
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of tin* condition in which pyrite is left after being lea, died with cyanide, 
confirms this view : - 

Upon the ordinary auriferous sulphide of iron, or arsenical pyrite, 
the solution of potassium cyanide acts readily, not by dissolving the sul- 
phuret, but by attacking the gold upon its exposed edges, and eating its 
way info the cubes by a slow advance, dissolving out the gold as it goes. 
An examination with the microscope of the pyrite after the gold has been 
removed, suggests the method of the operation. A sample of very rich 
pyrite from a mine north of Redding, was treated with a weak solution, 
containing less than two-tenths of 1 per cent, of cyanide, for 108 hours; 
the assay showed a complete extraction of the gold; as the sulphurets 
showed no change in t heir appearance to the naked eye, some of them were 
placed under the microscope. 

“ There is no change visible in tin*, form of the crystals as a whole. ; along 
the fractured faces the mispiekel looks clean and unaltered, showing the 
silvery-white colour and intense refraction of the arseno-pyrite. Upon the 
faces of the crystals appear dark lines, short, and parallel to each other. In 
places they are crowded close, together ; in other parts they are at considerable 
distances, but always in pa railed lines. The lines vary in length, being from 
four or live to over a hundred times their width ; the lines a, re very irregular 
and often broken. These lines are fissures in the pyrite, and extend so deep 
into it that- the microscope does not. reveal their depth. By using the higher 
powers the walls of one of the fissures were seen to be completely honey- 
comhed, looking somewhat- like two empty honeycombs set. opposite each 
other; evidently the mineral removed was crystallised along its contact 
walls at least. As the raw or untreated pyrite does not show a.nv such {insuring, 
but, up<wi the emit rary, shows a .surface marked only by st nation lines common 
to pyrite, 1 assume that the {insuring in the treated sample is caused by the 
solution acting upon some soluble mineral, probably gold, arranged in plates, 
occurring in groups, but which, by its colour and isomorphism and tin*, extreme 
tenuity of its lines, is nudist inguishable from the mass of pyrite enclosing 
it.” 

H. L. Smyth, W. hiudgren, and W. .1. Shut' wood 1 2 * examined a number 
of specimens in which gold was associated with pyrite, and found that under 
the microscope, t he gold could be seen at. the surface, of the pyrite or deposited 
in minute cracks in it, but never entirely enclosed within it. 

Tel lu rides. -Uertain iclluridcs, existing as distinct mineralogieal species, 
contain gold as an essential constituent. These are described below. 8 

('(tUuyritv is a bronze yellow gold tclluridc, usually containing 2 or 0 per 
cent, of silver, occurring in Western Australia, and in certain mines in (Jali- 
fornia and (Colorado. It is named after (>ala veras Bounty, Ualilornia, where 
it. was first, found (Rickard). 14. S. Dana, gives the. analysis by Uenth as 
gold 40*7 to 40*0 pm* cent ., tellurium 55*0 to 50 per cent., silver 5 to 0*5 per 
cent., corresponding to the formula (A.uAg)Te 2 . a The compound AuTe.> 
can be formed by fusing the two elements together, but not readily in the 
wet way. The. following analyses of ealaverite an*, given by Uharleton ; - 4 * 


1 Smvt.li, latclami, uud Sharwouil, Mny. and Sen Term, July H, 1000; Auif. 15, 1000; 
and Jun*. *2(1, 1007. 

2 Sec T. A. Iticktwrd, Tram. hint. Mny. uud Met, % 1800,8,71*78; A U. ( 'harleton, (laid 

\t unity (i ltd Mittiny in IT. .1 nut rat i a ^ pp. 1 04-107 ; Uurimt, < 'omyt. rend 1001, 1 32 , 1208. 

4 T, A. Rickard, Tran*, Amn\ I art. Mny, /£«//., liUK), 30 , 712. 

4 (Jharkfcon, toe. rit. 
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1. From Kaltroorlie 

(K. Simpson). 

2. From Kaljmorlie 

(J. C. II. M ingay e). 

2. From Kaliroorlie 

(P. Kruseh). 

4. From Crinple Creek 
! (W. F. Hildebrand) 

1 5. From (’ripple (’reck 

! (K. Knight), 

j d. From (’ripple Creek 
j (Genth). 

The densities were as follows : 

No. 1, '".'Ill 

No. 2, ..... * *■’ .V / 

No.fi. •' "L'i 

No. mill aim'd also H-2'.t per rant . of rnpj«i. 1 ' ' j" : ■ * ill "j o.id. 1111 
percent, of nickel, M3 percent, of selenium and H ’1 M p» J .m? of -ulpiio' 
The names *»iven are those of the analyst *. 

(.•alaverite ean he most readily dist include d fn«m jaiin- * «*s dine i- 
.Rickard, by its being easily cut by a knife and bv > m un/ in .r 

other than a massive form. 

Kmun'ritv is similar in composition and appr.uaie «• t»* »abneno- b-r < 
orthorhombic. If limits in Transylvania and b’nppk' < heck 1 

S calks! also ijmphic ft ll nr in w, i a ( »dbn sd«* of pold and 'oh* 
supposed to correspond to (AuAg)Te 2 . It =m no*-! on**'* « oub-im : aiitiou-.c 
and lead in addition. It. is usually steel pr«w t®» -oh** win?**, but r = 
times nearly brass- yellow in eohmr. The urranpeuieiif «»! th*- 
sometimes bears a resemblance to writing charm t «•?•!, w hem *• ?}*,*" n.»n.« 
graphic. The following analyses agreeing m « *»mp**-ot am with . 1 •« an .o 
by F. C. Smith are from the Black Hills, South I hi )> * »* a . and fmm <“nppj. 
( Ireek respect ivelv 2 *. 

An. \u \* i n: 

L, . . . 7*<M UgdUt i "m ion ««i 

lb. . . * THU :M-2:t * a * \n ion no 

It oeeurs also at. Kalgonrlic, in Trans) h ama. and m Caia’.eia lonuii 
California. Analyses of Kulgoorlir sylvanite erw-n h\ < ha rk*! pi***.* a 
t.o contain gold 25 to 28 per cent., silver Id 1 * * Id p*u * m? , ami tidlufiiiu 
b(> to (JO per cent. 3 T. A. Rickard st.af.es that •nlouufr 1 h t h»* < tiarat t eic-u e 
telluride. of Cripple Creek, and of Boukku rbmidy, r< dorado j u=t .*-• 
calaverite is of Kalgoorlie. 4 

1 ( *h ester, A hut. J. *»( ,sW. t Isles, 5 , ln,k -h's 

51 F. C. Smith, Tmita. A «#♦ r. / n*t. Mm*. /,'?»*> , I ***7, i*-*. 

3 < ’harlettm, h n\ fit. 

* Pickard, Trutut. Ant*f. /nut. .!/«»#, t *: *< « \ p>» 7 1 & 
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Ptizite is a telluride of silver, Ag.,Te, in which the. .silver is part ly replaced 
by gold. A specimen from the (I olden Rule Mine, according to (tenth, 
contained tellurium 52*98 per cam!., silver li*8(> per cent., and gold 25*(>0 per 
cent. It occurs in West Australia, Transylvania, Chili, California, Colorado, 
and 1 tah. It is black or steel -grey in colour, and is slightly harder and 
more brittle than sylvanite (Rickard). Chariot-on quotes 1 the following 
analysis ot Kalgoorlie petzite, made by F. W. (trace: --Tim specimen had a 
specific gravity o} 9 and a hardness of 2*5 to 5. The composition was gold 
2HM, silver In* 17. teliurimn 5Hin, nierc*ury 0*29. 

XiUjiftHfift 1 nr Fulmtol Tellurium, a sulpho-telluride of gold and lead, wit h 
a few per cent, of antimony, is remarkable for being foliated like, graphite, 
which it also resembles in its colour, a blackish lead-grey, and in having a 
hardness of fmm 1 to 1*5 only. Its density, however, is above 7. It- occurs 
in Transylvania, and contains, according to one analysis, tellurium 52*2, 
lead 5Hh gold 9*o to ld*o per cent. According to Louis it, corresponds to 
the formula Aud’b, ,Sb,Te T Sj 7 . 

hahjnnrl ile i a n iron black mineral with sub eotiehoidai fracture occurring 
at Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, and also in Colorado and Transylvania. 
Its analysis corresponds to the formula HgAUgAg^Te,,. 2 The analysis by 
d. C. H. Minguye gave gold 2o*72, silver 5o*9H, mercury 10*80, tellurium 
57*20. eopperiHtb, ttlplmr <H5. The proport ion of mercury is very variable. 
It is massive and brittle, with a brilliant metallic lusl re (Clmrlet-on). 

('nuhjartl tfe is a nesijuit ellttride. ( AuAgllg). (i T< , ;t , from Kalgoorlie, described 
by Carnot/ 1 According to Spencer 1 and Liveingd’ kalgoorlite and coolgardite 
art* not true mineral species, but mi\t tires of mloradnit .e, 1 1 *dC<‘. wit h t he other 
lellurides. At Kahomriir, ;» t tin* Cripple Creek (list riel, Colorado, in Transyb 
vania, in Boulder Counts, Colorado, and in many oilier localities, the. value 
of the ore depends on the D Hut ides of gold contained in it. 

At Cripple Creek, where the deposits art* of late Tertiary age, it is the rub* 
to find fin* fellurido'i m n yntallised form, whereas at Kalgoorlie they are 
almost without except ion in massive form. The age of t lie Kalgoorlie deposit's 
is pre Cambtian. <t The oxidised portions of ! elluride ores contain finely 
divided yellow amorphou s gold or mitsftml f/nW, and sometimes lemon -yellow 
tellurium ochre or dioxide of tellurium (Transylvania and Boulder County), 
which is usual!), however, converted into tellurite of iron, discovered by 
Knight ? Tin* dull looking gold from the oxidised on* of Mount. Morgan, 
Queensland, has hern recognised uh having been derived from lelluridos. 
Mustard gold occuis at Kalgoorlie in yellowish splashes like yellowish (day, 
and can be distinguished bv burnishing (Rickard). Tin* telluride ores of 
Kalgoorlie and Cripple Creek contain pyrit.e disseminated throughout them. 
Among tin* minerals specially associated with telluridcN of gold, fluorite and 
roseoelit c are e pet lallv notable, according to Rickard. 1 * Fluorite character 
ises I he t elluride ore « of Cripple Creek and Boulder County and roscoelit e, a 
brownish green hydro mica c ontaining vanadium, is found at* Kalgoorlie, and 


x i ’harh'tun. *y» * /. , g, U»7 . 

8 Bittuma, t ;,>*}. „\,s. It',. 5* 2UU« 3 ( 'imiot, /»»r. cm 

* Sjirierr, J tiit in. -V*',-., i’Kia, 8^, fn.j. ,H7K ; Mm/, M't'f, nn si (',»{ h( M nn i\ I'.HA'S, 

1 3, 2US 

u 1 /1 vein/, Emt nntl J , , plM.’t, 75* St I, 

# Si«r lil-at Lm« Knelt, Mn*f, tfint sn, f*ratx t April LI, P.MJ7, j». '172. 

" T. A- !% *i, Tt*thP. inn s huf Mm}, Emj , , MM 10 , 30 * 70 S, 

H Hiekanl, /«»■. • tf. 
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especially in the tellurides of Boulder County. Caleite is eharaeteiKtic 
of the Kalgoorlie telluride ores. Sylvanite, petzite, calaverite, and nau\~ 
agite occur in Canada. 1 _ _ 

Composition of Native Gold. — Native gold always contains .silver, wha-h 
occurs in varying proportions, the colour becoming paler with the increase 
of silver. In addition, small quantities of copper and iron are almost a Kvass 
present, and other metals are also sometimes found. The finest native gold 
yet found is that from the Pike’s Peak Mine, Cripple Crock, which was 
999 fine. 2 The mean fineness of Colorado gold is, however, only about 8(io. 
The gold from the Mount Morgan Mine, Queensland, was formerly stated 
to be 997 fine, but as the gold had been extracted by chlorination, more 
silver may have been present originally. The finest Russian gold was that 
formerly obtained at Ivaterineburg in the Urals, and yielded gold 989*6, 
silver 1*6, copper 3*5, and iron 0*5 (G. Rose). Gold dust from West At lira 
has been found to contain 978*1 of fine gold, the remainder being silver. 
The gold found in the British Isles varies from 800 to 900 fine, the remainder 
being silver ; the specimens from the distric t around Dolgelly are somet lines 
a little over 9C0 fine. The gold in the Andes is often no more than fit hi or 
700 fine, but from the Darien Mine it is about 990. Gold from Brazil varies 
from 737 to 978 fine. 3 

Native gold generally contains more than 99 per cent, of gold and silver 
taken together, and from 0 to 1 per cent, of copper, iron, etc*. Native gold 
is usually coloured yellow owing to the predominance of gold, hut nearly 
white electrum occurs native in a number of localities, and the proportion 
of silver, according to Phillips, 4 may exceed hull the weight oi the mix* un\ 
and certainly reaches 39 per cent. Native silver is usually iree trom gold, 
but a nugget of silver from Bolivia was found bv 3). Forbes to contain 2*3 per 
1,000 of gold. 5 6 

According to Gowland, 0 placer gold in Japan ranges from 62o to 9u f m 
fineness, vein gold in Japan from 566 to 926, and placer gold in Korea 
from 764 to 873. 

Placer gold is usually finer than that derived from lodes, containing a 
smaller percentage ol silver. The average composition of the placer go!*! 
formerly obtained in California was given as 7 gold 883*6, silver 112*1, K.me 
metals 4*0. Australian placer gold averages about 950 fine. 

Gold is occasionally found alloyed with copper, and sometimes also with 
iron, bismuth, lead, mercury, tin, antimony, palladium, or rhodium. Rhodium 
gold from Mexico was found to be of the specific gravity 15*5 to 098 and 
contained 34 to 43 per cent, of rhodium. Palladium gold is called porpe/ite. 
The native alloy of palladium, gold and silver from Porpez contains 83*98 
per cent, of gold, 9*85 palladium and 1*17 silver (Berzelius). A native 
amalgam of gold is found in small yellowish crystals of specific gravity 
15*47 in the native mercury of Mariposa in California, containing gold 31 h *2 
to 41*63 per cent., and the rest mercury. An amalgam of gold and silver 
is found in small soft white grains at Choco, New Granada. It contain. 


1 Oairnes, Can. Mnt/. April 1, 1011, ]>. 2(55. 

2 Furman, Coflien/ Manai/er and Metal Miner , Ort. I St ML p. SO. 

3 Metalhmiie, 100(5, p. 1(50. 

4 Phillips, Gold and Silver (1807), p. 2. 

6 Percy, Silver and Cold (1880), p. 100. 

6 Gowland, Non-ferrous Metals (1014), p. 108. 

7 Report of the U.S. Census, 1880, 13, 352. 
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5H\TJ per real . of <j;< »I< i, 5-00 o| silver and 57*10 of mercury. 1 M nl<lonil(\ from 
Maldon, Victoria, contains gold <>1*5, bismuth 55*5 (Louis). 

Geographical Distribution of Gold. — If. is pointed out, by I)e Launay 2 * 
that- many goldfields have been worked out and abandoned, and that the 
existing goldfields will similarly lose their importance in course of time. 
All the districts from which the ancients derived their gold have long since 
ceased to yield any appreciable amount of the metal, and the days of 
activity have been almost forgotten. As ])e Launay says, "A. day will, 
perhaps, even come in the. near future when the Californians will be 
astonished on hearing that- their ancestors gathered gold in their rivers, as 
might- be the inhabitants of the Adour basin, the Malaga district-, the plain 
of Granada, or the Po Valley on reading that, placer working once existed in 
their count ry." :J 

Among tin* richest goldfields in ancient, times were those of Armenia, 
Chaldron, Asia Minor and Kgypt. Of these, Asia, Minor included the Paetolus, 
from which were drawn tin* riches of Croesus. Thrace, Arabia, and some 
of the /Kgean Islands were also celebrated before the Christian ora. The 
.Romans obtained their gold from Spain, the 'Pyrenees and the Alps, from 
JVdmatia and, above all, from Transylvania., which is st ill a goldfield. 

Cuming to the geographical distribution of gold at the present, time., in 
tin* British Isles gold is found in some of the streams of Cornwall and in 
bales and river gravels near Polgeliv and in other parts of Wales, in Slither* 
landshire, and near Leadhills in Scotland, and in the County of Wicklow. 
On the Continent of Kuropc. gold is most abundant in Hungary arid Transyl- 
vania, where the gold occurs in quartz lories contained in eruptive rocks 
of tertiary age, chiefly propylife* porphyry, diorite and granite. The minerals 
occurring with tin* gold are galena, blende and pyrite. Cold mines have, 
bmg been worked in Tyrol. In the German Kmpire, the gold obtained is 
chiefly derived imm the smelting of argentiferous galena, in which small 
quantities of the more precious metal are contained. In Italy the. only 
important mines are those of Pesturcnu and Val Toppa in North Piedmont, 
near Mnnte Rosa. Cold is also found in the sands ol tin* Rhine, the Reuss, 
the Aar, and of her rivers, and in small quantities in Sweden and Finland. 
A lit tk* gold comes from Spain (Corunna, etc.), and Servia. 

The gold hearing districts of Russia, are (I) the Cm Is, (2) Rustem and 
Western Siberia* whilst an insignificant amount, is also derived from Finland 
and from the Caucasus. The gold was formerly derived chiefly from lodes 
both in the Crab and in Western Siberia, hut is now almost entirely pro- 
duced by the placers of Siberia, 4 

In India, almost all the gold now being produced is derived from the 
quart /, lodes of the Colar goldfield, Mysore, in Southern India, in which 
work was begun in the year 18H0. A little gold also comes from the Presi- 
dencies of .Madras and Bombay. In China* Korea, and Japan considerable, 
quantities of gold are produced ; little is known of the methods used and 
of the amount produced in China. Some gold is obtained from the auriferous 
sand of Bokhara. Among other gold producing districts of Asia and the 
adjoining islands may be mentioned Annum and other countries in French 

1 lUmmebhefKt Mi ti> roh hnnn , p. 10. 

% la* Dummy, The IVorhi'* 

* Sr<* hJmu T, A. Ricknnl* ** PerMMtenee of Ore in Depth ,’ 1 Trtius. Inst, M t\*f, *tnd Met., 
'Nov, I DM, 

4 See M intent / nttuntvu, ISitg, p. gOIl, au»l Levitt., ['nren Kibene Orientate '(Burin, IMU)* 
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China, the Malay Peninsula, the islands of Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, Min- 
danao in the Philippines, and New Guinea. 

Prom the United States a large percentage of the total gold production 
of the world is obtained. The chief producing States are California, Colorado, 
Dakota, Montana, Alaska, Arizona, and Utah, but smaller amounts come 
from many other States. The produce is now far more from lodes than from 
placer deposits, and in the treatment of auriferous quartz and pyritic ores- 
almost all the known methods of treatment are applied in different localities. 
Canada (Yukon Territory, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Ontario) 
produces large quantities of gold, and gold ores are also found in various 
parts of Mexico, Colombia, Bolivia, Chili, Venezuela, Brazil, Peru, and the 
small States of Central America. The production of several of these countries, 
was formerly much larger than it is at the present day, the reduction being 
especially marked in the cases of Brazil and Venezuela. 

Gold is somewhat widely distributed in Africa, the chief sources of pro- 
duction in former times being the placer deposits of the Gold Coast and 
Abyssinia. The discoveries of auriferous conglomerates in the Transvaal 
since 1884 have converted that region into the most important gold-producing 
country. Rhodesia and West Africa are large producers, and some gold 
comes from Egypt, Madagascar and the Soudan. 

Gold is found in all the Colonies of Australia, and in Tasmania and New 
Zealand. In Western Australia, Kalgoorlie or East Coolgardie is by far 
the richest goldfield. Other important districts are Murchison, Mount 
Margaret, North Coolgardie, East Murchison and Coolgardie.' The chief 
gold-producing districts of Queensland are Charters Towers, Rockhampton 
(where the Mount Morgan mine is situated), Croydon and Gympie. Almost 
all the gold is produced from the quartz mines, the placers having been 
practically exhausted. The chief producing districts in Victoria are Ballarat, 
Sandhurst (Bendigo), Beechworth, Maryborough, Castlemaine, Gippsland, 
and Ararat. 

The table given in Chap. XXI. gives the quantities of gold now being 
produced from all the more important goldfields of the world. 

Geological Age of Gold Deposits. — Ifc has been demonstrated above 
that deposits of gold occur in many different kinds of rock and in most 
countries of the world. At each centre of gold mining the conditions are 
different from those existing elsewhere, and even within the narrow limits of 
one particular district the strata bearing the precious metal are often of 
very divergent geological and mineralogical constitution. Murchison, 1 in 
attempting to assign all gold deposits to one geological horizon, was led into 
error. 2 He compared the gold-bearing rocks in the Urals, which are 
distinctly of Silurian age, with some samples sent from Australia. These, by 
correlation of fossils and minerals, were also proved to be Silurian. As a 
result, Murchison put forward a theory that all rocks which contained gold! 
would be found to have their genesis in the Palaeozoic era. That gold in 
large amounts was eventually discovered in Victoria seemed to add to this 
belief, but Whitney’s researches in California robbed the theory of much of 
its truth, for the rocks there were found to be Jurassic. Murchison’s- 
original theory has in no way been confirmed by subsequent gold dis- 


1 Murchison, “Siluria.” 

2 T. A. Rickard, Amer. Mng. Cong., Oct. 25, 1906 ; Mining Reporter, 417 ; J. Chem.McU 
and Mng. Soc. of 8. Africa , 1907, 7 , 311. 
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eoverics. for they 

have been found 

o be distributed 

throughout rocks of 

■ dl ayes. 




Thus Pickard 1 

‘dves t he iollow 'ini*' 

table, shovvim* th< 

‘ varied distribution 

of yuld. as illustrate 

*d by t he principal 

mining districts of tin* world 


TAPdd< 

XIX. 



u 

Ubtrirt,. 

Kejdon. 

\ 

' Quntrrmtn, . 

Alldesite. 

Monte t 'hristo. 

Washington. 

Tertian, 

Krupt ive 

< 'ripple ( 'reek. 

( 'olorado. 

| t'rrtiuriiiis 

Sanilnf mir. 

Veres patak. 

Transylvania. 

| Juneoie, 

Amphibolite SehPt . 

Maupasa, 

( ’alifornia. 

Tria i‘'ir, 

lamest IIIII', 

Build. 

Oarinthin. 

Permian. 

( ‘‘ai'-rfumerate. 

St.upna. 

Bohemia. 

( \u 'itoitifi'o.ti . 

Shale. 

< iympie, 

Queensland. 

IIi'M tlUilJt. 

I ‘nnehaaerate. 

Wit wait cram ml. 

Transvaal. 

i Silurian, 

Shite and Sandstone, 

, Bendigo. 

Victoria. 

! ( 'amhrmn. 

Slate and Qtmrt7.it c. 

Waverly. 

Nova Scotia. 

AlcMjtkiau. 

Sehifd. 

llnmeNtuke. 

South Dakota. 

Areh.r.m. 

t band e and Nehtiit . 

Lake of t he Wood 

is, Ontario. 


'I he prominent yoldheids an* associated mainly with tin* intermediate 
igneous rooks and with vnoiites and fonalites, The auriferous Arclucan 
irht t an* principally derived from molten magmas, and (In* ancient veins 
Hit Vi* dialed the mctamorphtun o{ t ln*:n* schists. Bold is oil an found in 
association with andesitic rocks of tertiary ape, but what is tin* precise 
(imnrrfion between them u a question to which no direct answer has been 
j/mii No important jmldlicld now be in# worked occurs in sedimentary rocks 
of aye more recent than f Vetueeous, altliotiidt there are many igneous 
ionimtinns hehmmuc t *t the Tertiary period. (JeneruHv speaking, tin* 
ecptenc e of the vf«*l«i hcnrim* strata throuylioilf the ayes is complete, 

\e\ rj t hide u, some peueruli sat ions uuiv he made hv a comparison of t in* 
pet to{o »tcal characters of ha mat ions on various continents, anti sometimes, 
though not in e\-<*r\ ease, hv observations upon the contained fossils. 'Phis 
latter mode of coirelnt ton is not applicable in the case of Archa*an rocks, 
w hit’ll are UJifu>euhfe|oiJ:e 

T land'dev 2 classifies void deposits in two broad divisions (J) Tertiary 
depo its ; (2 1 deep seated deposits, fie dismisses both classes from the point, 
of view of persistence in depth. The tertiary formations (exhibit a deprecia- 
tion of primary precious metal contents with depth, while in flic deep seated 
type t here is a much less marked decrease. 

Malcolm Marla reii H has attempted to trace, out the relationships existing 
moony the jocks in the void ben i in# areas, and has broadly divided them 
info two la rye da sacs Primary and Secondary, By a Primary auriferous 
province he HimnlivH 91 one which shows no prior state of combinat ion and has 
had no former locus in spaced Such arc the auriferous sulphides and many 
free yold deposit m. A Secondary province is " one which has been derived 
ft om some earlier deposits, either from sulphide or felluride or<*s or from 

1 li*ekn.rd, fr«*. t tf 

>!.imUirv t Rtttj ttntl Mutt. May it't. 1UM, p. 

* .1 M. Miu krru, (UM, p. 42. 
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gold quartz veins.” The following table shows Maclaren s 1 general classi- 
fication : — 


Classification of -Aukifekous Deposits. 


Connected with 
extrusion of 
intermediate or 
basic igneous 
rocks (andesites 
or diabases) 


/• Archaean 


Pre-Cambrian 


Tertiary 


Primary . 

' Schistose rocks : West Australian (Kal- 
goorlie, etc.), India (Colar), (Hutti), 

. Rhodesia. 

r Arising from intrusion of diabase and diorite 
dykes through Archaean schists : West 
Australia, India (Dharwar), South Africa 
(Pilgrim’s Rest, Witwatersrand, and Bar- 
berton), Guianas, Appalachian Fields, and 
Eastern Canada. 

f Andesitic goldfields : Northern Chili, Peru. 

Colombia, Mexico, California (Bodie), 
J Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Unalaska, Japan, 
J Sumatra, Celebes, New Zealand, Transyl 
I vania. 


Connected with 
extrusion of acid 
rocks of grano- 
dioritic type 


? — Urals. 

Permo-Carboniferous — Eastern Australia and Tasmania. 

Jurassic — Western North America: Alaska, Oregon, 

and California. 


Deposits produced 
or modified by 
chemical agencies 


Secondary. 


f Free gold in 
original 

J sulphide and 
telluride veins 

v. Placer gold 


{ a. Arising from decomposition of auriferous 
sulphides and tcllurides by acid waters or 
by tellurides below zone of oxidation. 

/?. Arising from decomjmsition of sulphides 
and tellurides in zone of oxidation. 

— In part. 


Deposits produced \ 
by mechanical J- Placer gold in part, 
agencies J 

A. Primary Deposits connected with Extrusion of Basic Igneous Rocks : - * 

(1) Archcean . — If the Archaean group in Maclaren’s classification be 
studied, it is seen that all the members are schistose in nature, although it is 
often difficult to determine whether they have originated under sedimentary or 
igneous conditions. It is in the igneous amphibolites of this period that the 
oldest known forms of auriferous deposits occur. The rocks are unfossiliferous, 
and can only be correlated from observations on their petrological character- 
istics. The best defined group of Arehsean rocks are found in countries 
bordering on the Indian Ocean. In the Lake Superior district of Canada 
similar formations are associated with large copper deposits. 

In India there occurs a complex series of Archaean schists and highly 
metamorphosed rocks called Dharwars, 2 consisting of boulder beds or con- 
glomerates, pebbly grits, quartzites, limestones, argillites and chloritic 
schists. They stretch from Bombay through Mysore, and are apparently 


1 J. M. Maclaren, Gold , 1908, p. 44. The table is reproduced by permission of the 
Mining Journal. 

8 J. M. Maclaren, Pec. Geol. Survey, India, 1906, 34 , 96. 
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sedimentary. In some places their structure suggests formation in running 
water. The most characteristic rock in the whole series, and one which is 
observed in all the regions associated with Arch man gold deposits, is a well- 
banded contorted haematite and magnetite quartz rock. Its origin, though 
obscure, may be due to (j) silicification along the shearing planes, or (2) 
metamorphism of the ferruginous silicate and carbonate bands in depth. In 
the Dharwar rocks themselves there appear to be two periods of vein formation 
and gold deposition, the older of which is said to be of dynamic metamorphism. 
The rocks have been subjected to great strain and assume a very dark colour, 
due to total reflection from internal stress surfaces. Gold is found in the 
interior of the lumps of ore, and this fact has been advanced as evidence 
of the simultaneous deposition of gold and quartz. In some eases the horn- 
blende schist has been penetrated by intrusive granites, and here the walls 
of the dyke have become changed into diorite. This would seem to have 
an important bearing on the occurrence of gold in seemingly metamorphosed 
igneous rocks. 

In West Australia there are Arcluean rocks existing under similar con- 
ditions to those found in India. Gnoissoid granites overlaid by greenstone 
schists (amphibolites and hornblende) are the primary rocks of the country. 
The characteristic magnetite is present and runs parallel with the foliat ion 
and direction of the main schistose belts. Two distinct types of formation 
are noticeable in this district- (1) lode formation, as at the main foci of gold 
ores in the State — viz., Kulgoorlie, Kanowna and Teak Kill : the auriferous 
rock runs imperceptibly into the barren country rock, and the limits can 
only be determined by assay values; (2) Quartz veins of the blue and 
white varieties. 

Gold-bearing Arcluean rocks are: not so common in South Africa as in 
other parts of the world. The economically important gold deposits occur 
in rocks of more recent date. The Jiarherton series in Swaziland may be 
correlated with the Arcluean schists in Australia and India., which have 
been described already. They consist, of chlorite and talc schists, argillites 
and, finally, the characteristic hard, handed haematite. Tin* latter withstands 
denudation more than the other beds, and thus stands out in relief a, cross 
the count ry. Further North, in the Murchison Range, and also in Rhodesia, 
similar rocks have been identified, in some cases associated with amphi- 
bolitic. and quartzitic schists. The Bulawayo schists in .Rhodesia have been 
referred to basic igneous intrusions. 

In America, the Apalachian, South Dakota and Brazilian fields belong 
to the Arcluean period. The sedimentary rocks in the first, area consist 
of the Talladega series of slates, quartzites, conglomerates and dolomites, 
while the igneous rocks are complex green schists, diorites and gneisses. 
In some districts in Carolina the gold is accompanied by tetradymite. The 
Jlomestake Mine in Dakota lies in a field of highly metamorphosed Arcluean 
schists impregnated with auriferous pyrite, and containing many lenticular 
masses of gold-bearing quartz. Home doubt has, arisen as to the t rue age 
of the rocks in Brazil, but they are more usually referred to as Arcluean. There 
is no mention of igneous intrusions in the Brazilian formations. 'Hie gold 
is in lenticular masses or in auriferous lines of iron ore in itaberite. 

The Otago district in New Zealand possesses large alluvial deposits. It 
is probable, however, that they may be younger than Arcluean, and have been 
said to be Carboniferous or Devonian. Maclaren points out that, they may 
be either due to lateral secretion from contemporaneously deposited alluvial 
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gold, or they may be connected with the granitic rocks intruded during the 
period of the Middle Mesozoic lift in the Southern Alps. 

(2) Pre-Cambrian . — Auriferous rocks of Pre-Cambrian age occur in 
India. West Australia, the Rand, America, and the Guianas — i.e., the same 
districts as those already mentioned in which gold is found in Archaean 
surroundings. Indeed, the Pre-Cambrian gold-bearing strata are usually 
found either in, or together with Archaean rocks. Two important exceptions 
to this generalisation have been noted at Nullagine in West Australia, and in 
the Witwatersrand in the Transvaal, where conglomerates occur which are 
porous and offer but slight resistance to the passage of auriferous solutions. 

In India the younger Pre-Cambrian doleritic dykes are found to penetrate 
the Archaean Dharwar series, and may be correlated with the Cheyair group 
of the lower Cuddapah system. Where subsequent movements have burst 
the Archaean fissures, it is possible to find older blue and younger white 
quartz side by side. The latter often contains graphitic matter, which has 
probably been taken up from a carboniferous band during its intrusion. 

In West Australia there is again the penetration of vertical doleritic 
dykes into older schists. Acidic dykes occurring in the same district are 
barren. In the North it is found that where doleritic dykes are cut by other 
dykes and faults, they become auriferous, and the gold is found for a few 
feet on either side. In the intersection of white quartz veins wuth doleritic 
intrusions there is said to be a close parallel with the Banket reefs of the 
Rand, where the auriferous conglomerate occurs as lenticular masses and 
contains gold in white quartz veins, and also interspersed in the matrix. 
The veins are much richer than the conglomerate. 

The theory of the origin of gold on the Rand is discussed below 
(see p. 94). Doleritic dykes' break through the Barberton series, forming 
banded shoots similar to those in West Australia. The geological age of 
the Witwatersrand series is not certainly known, though they are reputed 
to be older than the Devonian rocks of the Cape system, and younger than 
the Swaziland system. Maclaren states that there is no available evidence 
to prove whether the gold present in the infiltering solutions was derived from 
a diabasic magma or whether it was dissolved from presumably underlying 
Archman schists. He considers the latter assumption the more probable. 1 

The American fields in which the gold is present in rocks of Pre-Cambrian 
age are almost identical with those previously mentioned. In South Carolina 
the country rock consists of an altered Archaean muscovite schist, which is 
often metamorphosed for some distance from the intruding Pre-Cambrian 
dyke. It seems probable that the controlling factor in the formation of the 
gold deposits in this dyke has been the heat of the igneous magma. In 
Colorado the hornblende schists have replaced mica schists in many instances. 
The Klondike region, according to Tyrrell, 2 is underlain by Pre-Cambrian 
schistose rocks which have been very much folded. Outliers of sedimentary 
rocks of Eocene age occur round the margin of the district, indicating a 
depression of the surface at that period. After Eocene times the land was 
raised and has suffered no subsidence since.. 

(3) Tertiary . — The Tertiary goldfields are andesitic in character, ranging 
from the Eocene to the Pliocene eras. They are distinctly modern, following 
the lines of modern volcanic activity, the “ Pacific Circle of Eire. 5 ’ This circle 
passes from Valparaiso through Mexico and the Western States, including 


1 Maclaren, op. cit, p. 57. 


Tyrrell, Econ. Geol ., 1907, 2, [iv.], 343. 
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ttrlt well known iields as Nevada, Utah, Uolorado. There is a break in British 
Doiumbia, but the line is, emit inued at. Imga. Island (Alaska), and 1-hen follows 
round through Japan, Sumatra, Uelebes, and Burma. to New Zealand and 
Kiji. Jwo exceptions only ol any importance are known, and these are in- 
tin* Transylvanian and i I unva lia it goldfields, which wen* probably formed 
m the same period as the Mediterranean volcanoes of Mesozoic age. 

I? is eharaet eri. t ie *>!' the 'Tertiary andesitic goldfields that- the andesite 
lends to become propylite, in which chlorite anti epidote have replaced the 
ierro magnesian silicate.-', and quartz, chlorite and epidotc have replaced the 
ieUpar*. Tellurides a re al o eharaet erist ic, and are usually set in a mat rix 
of tjuart/. 

Maclarett conidei . that l ciliary andesitic goldfields have prohahlv 
derived their "old from Pn* 1 Mmbriun deposits, eith<*r by leaching or by 
De-ion, IJndmvm 1 inns ever, is of the opinion that 1 ho gold in Tertiary 
h h !»■ ' i-- derived Iron* tin* leaching oi Pn* Pambrian placers by magmatic* 
or meteoric water . which ha\e been caused In circulate after the intrusion 
of t he ande >u »* . 

In America the tertian tields pass from Mexico t h rough Western North 
\merira. and bdon-* to i he Miocene period. At Parhuea the precious metal 
on ms onl\ in and" Jtie t uiY overly ing (Tetareous sediinenls which probably 
wen* 1 >1 1 lion up in the middle Tert ia rv period. The Uomstock and (-ripple 
l ‘reek region hejoir* t •* f Ins period. At (-ripple ('reek, Pre Pambrian schists 
ale urea mnaik ion nd in the granite in association wit h diahusic dykes. 

< de"»« cue and Mi«n rne volcanic locks prevail in the auriferous area, and tin* 
eaibe.f of tic* r * » *i i i f ma mb of andesitic breccias, and in a few eases of 
lain and ! Utt If i pi « J*a 1 Jr t hat hvdrof hernia 1 agencies ha ve been act -ive 
in flm icsmii Plumolua bnv< i.r.ahd dvlo*,- succeed t he andesit ie rocks, and 
nepjn-lme ba ah ha\« been ioruied b\ the intrusion of basic magmas into 
the forme?. The vein-- contain fluorite, which is unusual in andesitic rocks. 

Telltil ide - Of « HI III flic j«u|ni| breccia" 

\*t oi dm * to lie I, aid 1 the ro* k in Polorudo arc Post (Ycfureous and 
Pm* Plioreni* K» »U< »w Me.* t he Un iaccoiis period in 1 his dial rid there occurred 
an mD*i\al of otlomii upheaval and a large outpouring o{ lava forming 
b« *•« mated io*h- m niioiiiidm* water, d\kcs traversing, older strata, and 
\ oh mine* a at t hippie Uo ej, and Sihej ililf. Volcanic ciuptmn was very 
uvomu . m K » n t in hinr and continued into the Miocene. Kimdly.it was 
lie* ceded l\ a p«iiod of mil ice underground thermal activity. So far an 
i*i Known, no mu* om io> 1. a . o» fated with aiiritcioiiM deposits in this district 
( :■ old»a ! ban T<i ? im 

The be I f of \ ul# ani-iii i- tun! inued in Japan and Korun *sa. the gold areas 
in which me no! now w-a pi »»dm f * % **. f hough they wen* greatly exploited 
bv the Ihitib .Hid Pm f He He c lurirhufltM in tin* tiftecilth and sixteenth 

» C!i? ill ic-. 

Ah hough in New Zealand volcanic n upturns are almost unknown at 
the I n-mi dm, -•»•* .» i : and hot apiuigs are still found. There is abundant 
e\ nlenec « *f t fje juiif t i«»n of two gnat Pacific axes of folding and faulting 
s n f In* f lama k i IVniuaiLi lie* cold bearing veins occur in breccias of andesite 
and darif c>, ut which piop\ fit t ait u*n has been extensive, and which probably 
for in fie* Pppei !%,»« * ne bed s f he oldest erupt ions of Tertiary age in this 

1 ii, /A-.o Ve/, l‘Ul. 6 * 247 

3 to, Horn!, J * t hi **»«*/ Afu*j. St*»\ nf S, J trior, 1UU7, 7 * h 
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district. Obscure rocks of Mesozoic and Paheozoie age underlie these 1 forum- 
tions. The Waihi mine occurs in this field. 

B. Primary Deposits connected with Extrusion of Acid Rocks. Th^r 
occur in three principal regions (i) Krais, (2) Western North America, and 
(;}) Eastern Australia, which contain the chief placer gold deposits of the 
world. They all present, a characteristic minglin'* of igneous rocks. It is 
probable that in Teiliary times tin* auriferous areas were elevated, since 
the gold occurs free and in coarse grains, due to the exposure to washing 
and sorting agencies. 

(1) Pahvozoic. The deposits in the l Vais are supposed to be o| late 

Palaeozoic age. 

(2) Jurassic. — The Californian belt in Western North America includes 
Kosshmd, Oregon and Alaska. Lindgren 1 has shown that there is n close 
relationship between the veins in this area and the metaniorphic series of 
early Paheozoir-Jurassic ages. They consist of altered slates, sandstone-, 
limestones and quartz porphyrites. The gold quartz veins are closely mu 
nected with the gra-no-diorit ic rocks. The Oreat Mother Lode is one of fie* 
richest deposits in this belt. 

(,‘>) Pvrnto-Carfowifemus. The Eastern Australian fields exhibit in 
trusions which are older than Triassie, and it is probable that tin* maximum 
enrichment of the auriferous rocks occurred in the Carboniferous period, in 
the Snowy River and M it t u .Mitt a valley. Lower Devonian porphyrites art- 
found. giving evidence of early activity. The gold deposition in the Mount 
Morgan, Oympie, Lucknow. Wood's Point and Wallmllu districts is referred 
to the Permo-Carboniferous period. The character of tin* rocks at Mount 
Morgan is sedimentary, which is, however, an exception to the general rub* 
that usually sedimentary rocks of Ordovician and Silurian age an* found 
in tin* South, while igneous rocks occur in the North. The latter contain 
much graphite which was probably assimilated by the magmas from and 
adjacent Carboniferous formation during intrusion. At Ballarat the origin 
of tin* gold is connected with granitic dykes intruded in late Pahcozoic tine*- 
into the vertical Ordovician slates and quartzites. Tertiary basic d\k«*>. 
penetrate through the Silurian slates. It is stated, however, that these 
are not, associated with tin* deposition of tin* precious metal, but that the 
original lode formation began at the time when the neighbouring granite 
was extruded at the end of the Silurian period, and before the Devonian 
sediments were formed. 

Auriferous quartz veins are visible at the summits of parallel anticline; 
saddle reefs at Bendigo. The country rock consists of Ordovician blink 
clay slates. 

0. Secondary Deposits. These are correlated in point of tune with t he 
primary deposits from which they have been derived. Subsequent action, 
however, may not have occurred immediately on the formation of the 
primary rocks, and processes such as tilt ration and the chemical action of 
gases may proceed long after the original deposit has been laid down. 
Thus it, becomes increasingly difficult to assign .secondary rocks to t heir 
respective* geological periods, and correlation must be bused on a study of 
the primary country rock, which may be found in tin* vicinity. 

Placer Deposits. According to Maclaren, all the important placers 
were formed in Tertiary times, and are thus comparatively recent . No 

1 Limlgrcu, Unit. nW. Sot\ Anar., 1KU5, 6, 225. 
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placers the t m »l* i of which has been derived from the primary c*ont <oif s of 
igneous rocks have proved of mucii value. A few belong to the Cretaceous 
and Korene periods, huf fin* greater proportion has been referred to 
the Recent, Pliocene and Miocene. 'Fin* conglomerates of Tallawang, 
New Soul h Wales, are most probably Penno-( ’arboniferous. In Home 
instances considerable doubt- has arisen as to the true geological horizon 
of placer deposit c 'Thus Lindgreu 1 describes the conglomerates at Mine 
Hill, California, as .Jurassic, and ])unn~ places those at Klamath, Orison, 
in the (Yetaeeous period. Fairbanks says that- in both eases the "old 
has been deposited by inlilt rat ion of solutions, and that the previous 
deduct ions as to geological aye are in error. As has been mentioned 
above, the two great goldfields in the Wit wat ersrand and at Homcstake 
are believed to he of Pre Cambrian and Areluean origin. Csually it. is found 
that placers have been formed subsequent to anv period of great. gold 
deposit ion, but if has been pointed out by Lincoln 1 t hat Cambrian placers 
are rare, although the Pre Cambrian period is known to have been one of 
art ive lode forma! ion. 

Origin of Gold Ores. The origin of mineral veins, including those in 
which gold is contained, has long been discussed by geologists. The old 
fheorv that the quail/, of veins was originally in a molten condition and 
was ejected from below into fissures is no longer maintained, although in 
!Kt»u H, Rosales brought forward evidence in its favour as fur as the Victorian 
lodes are concerned. ( >nt* of the theories now strongly advocated is that 
the material** forming the veins bass* been transported in aqueous solid ion 
and precipitated where they occur. In certain cases, superheated vapours 
min have played a puit, and there is a iso the theory of magmatic segregation 
to be considered. One view is that tin* solutions found their way 
4 low awards ip»m above, and the tisrntsimml theory and the UtU'ftil srrrcf toti 
t heorv have both been advocated. Tin* last named theory found its 
principal supporter dump' many years in Prof. F. von Sandbergcr, who 
pointed out that the gungUe of many lodes varies in composition it the nat ure 
of the rocks* luoiigh which they pass is changed, and claimed to have proved 
bv analysis that the materials forming veinstone are derived from the 
t he adjacent count n rock s He stated, moreover, that such minerals as 
attgite, hornblende, mica, and olivine, which are essential eons! if-ucnls of 
crystalline jocks, contain small quantities ol f lie heavy metals occurring in 
veins.*’* Although Sandberger did not try R> defect, gold in the silicates, 
t Ida metal is nut hkelv to he an exception. Prof. A. Stel/ner object ed to 
tlie.se emu 'fusion ■<, urging that small quantities oj the sulphides ol the heavy 
metal* wen* probably mechanically mixed with the crystals of minerals 
which Sandbcreci analysed in tin* belief that they were pure. Slel/.uer 
advocated the retention ol the ascensional theory, which alone affords a 
sat Whirl oj v explanation of the dilhueiiec in composition observable in 
ncj'ddiom uig lodes parsing through the same rocks, and apparently formed 
at different periods. Tin* two theories are, however, not. contradictory, 
and perhaps neither need }>e cut indy rejected, tin* solutions being supposed 

* .m i o'. J . v, f , Is'.M, 4H, If”.*. 

a t hum, Ut (U Amt Sftih \hw nrtmiiJ, ISUt, j* 1. *11. 

3 FjUlioiiU 1 *, /-’»*/ *uot t/i re/ J , April U7, IS'.).*, I* .’DU, 

* Liiiclu, E^n. t inn, 6, Mil. ^ . 

•* Sid,ii*thf’rc*’r, i 'afii’ft in h Wi’tr n n f w m l\r g/og/c. WicUodm, 1-HSg nti* i lss.», t sclul 
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by replacement of other material, .such as silica, which has been removed 
in solution. Tin* mechanism of the deposition of the "old appears to be less 
certain. 

An important suggest ion as to the deposition of "old in quartz reefs 
generally has been made by llatsehek and Simon, based on their work on 
siliceous "els. 1 'They placed in test tubes silicic acid solution mixed with gold 
chloride, and alter the solutions (sols) had become gelatinous (forming jellies 
<»r "els), solutions of reducing agents were poured on the top, or the test. tube 
placed in a large vessel containing a reduein" "as. Among the reducing 
agents tried were oxalic arid, lerrous sulphat( k , sulphur dioxide, carbon 
monoxide, iihuninat inu "as, graphite, charcoal and crude petroleum, in 
some eases the reducing agent was dilTnsed in the "el and a solution of "old 
chloride allowed to come in contact with it. It was found that, in a gel 
consist in" o| silicic acid in which a "old salt is uniformly distributed a 
reduein" or precipitat ing agent has the following cherts : 

(a) If tin* reducing agent is hypotonic in relation to the salts in the gel 
(hr., if the concent rat ion reckoned in molecules is less in tin* reduein" agent 
than in the gel), tin* "old will leave the ye! and will deposit in aygrepit.es, 
usually of crystalline form, at the area of contact of the reduein" agent 
w if h t he "el. 

(/*) If the reduein" agent is hypertonic in relation to the salts in the gel, 
the "old will be precipitated within tin* gel, in crystals or reddish 'brown 
amorphous particles, not always uniformly throughout the "el, but often 
in distinct laws parallel to the surface of contact, the distance, between 
one (aver and the next one increasing with tin* distance from this surface, 
f'arbon also appear, to be precipitated bv hydrocarbons, recalling the fact 
that graphite m often present m gold and silver deposits. 

The frequent banded structure of auriferous quartz is brought to mind 
by these results., and the oceiu reiiee of gelatinous silica in reefs has been 
occasional! v noted Chloride solutions frequently occur near the surface, 
and mivhf penetrate downwards in lodes, carrying gold in solution. As 
pointed «mt In Salman however/* solutions rising from below an* more 
hkelv to contain alkaline sulphides in which gold might la* dissolved, and 
the enrichment of aileron * "els m veins might be carried out by the action 
of stub obit jons Then* is no reason to suppose that the effects observed 
by llafsihek and Simon ale limited to chloride solutions, although these 
may have played an impojfnuf part in tin* secondary enrichment, in gold 
of ore depo at *. 

Von Vmmai n :t had prcuouslv found 1 hut- gold chloride was slowly reduced 
in silicic acid without the presence of a special reducing agent, lie mixed 
togetbei dilute solution* of Na Aut'l, and NiuKiO.,, and observed a gradual 
change m colour fiom \ ejhnv to colourless, then rose, lilac and blue, lie 
supposed that an tut stable silicate of gold was formed and afterwards dceom 
posed and the gold reduced spontaneously. A precipitate of silicic acid 
formed after about a \ ear contained dissemiimted gold in particles too line 
to be seen under the microscope, even as tdtramicroscopic appearances. 

The deposit ton id gold by imt u rally occurring sulphides lias been tin* 

1 I DiUc !{#*!, »it«i iSuuMji. Tr*ui». hmt. Mn*t. ««»/ .1/ft.. I*. Mg, 21. 1*1 . 

8 .'Sulnmn, .*/». rtf . p tMl. 

§ V*iii Miuatii, Jfrtfti'h. f 'hi ui • /#*«/, )*»//*»*»/<, lull, II, *JS # ; M n*i . <tntl Sri, /Vow, IMS, 
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subject of much research. Among the more recent studies may be mentioned 
-tliose of A. D. Brokaw 1 and of Chase Palmer and E. S. Bastin, 2 who proved 
±,Jxsit nearly all the sulphides and arsenides which commonly occur in ore 
deposits are capable of reducing gold from a solution of its chlorides, although 
gut different rates of velocity. The apparent preference of gold for chalco- 
pyrite and tetrahedrite rather than for pyrite in deposits carrying these 
-fcliree minerals may be due to differences in their reducing power. 

Origin of Placer Gold. — The origin of the gold in placers was for long a 
-v^exed question. It was formerly accepted without question that the erosion 
of auriferous quartz lodes existing at higher altitudes furnished both gravel 
and gold. In support of this it was urged that the same districts which 
£ Tjxnished auriferous gravels abounded in quartz veins at higher levels, while 
*Whitney pointed out that in California numerous lodes were intersected 
by the valleys and were still to be seen in the bed-rock. On the other hand, 
-fclie fact that some nuggets found in drift deposits in Australia and California 
guxe much larger than any masses of gold encountered in veins, and that the 
placer gold is of superior fineness, are difficulties in the way of accepting this 
-fclieory. Moreover, Egleston states that nuggets as large as a man’s fist 
Txave been found embedded in the midst of fine sand, whither they could 
33 . ot have been carried by the action of running water, but authentic instances 
of such finds seem to be lacking, nuggets usually occurring in coarse gravel, 
among boulders. It is further declared by the opponents of the erosion 
-fclieory, that if a small quantity of soft material like gold mixed with lumps 
of hard quartz were washed down by water, then, long before the quartz 
could be reduced by grinding to the condition of grains of sand, the gold 
would be worn down to such a fine state of division that none of it could 
lodge in the river bed at all. In opposition to this contention, it may be urged 
-fcliat the extreme malleability of fine gold would make this comminution 
very slow, and that, for example, scales of the metal have their edges blunted 
and thickened by the pounding action of dry sand moved by the wind, 
instead of having them worn away. Moreover, nuggets often include more 
or less quartz. 

In 1864, in order to account for these and other facts, A. 0. Selwyn, 
of Victoria, suggested a theory of solution in which, it is supposed that the 
gold disseminated through the rocks and drifts is dissolved by percolating 
waters which contain acids and salts in solution, and is reprecipitated around 
certain centres. Selwyn considered that the waters capable of dissolving 
gold must have acquired this property by passing through the beds of basalt, 
etc., overlying the drifts, inasmuch as large nuggets occur in districts where 
"basaltic eruptions have taken place, while, where t hese arc*, absent, the. gold 
is very fine, and nuggets can scarcely ho said to exist . Tins fact has long 
been known that gold is soluble in certain dilute, solutions of salts, likely 
tobe met with in nature, such as a mixture ol nit rates wit h chlorides, bromides 
ox iodides, or as the haloid ferric salts. This has been (irmly established by 
the researches of Skey, 3 Daintree, 4 Egleston 5 and others. Gold is also soluble 
in. alkaline sulphides which may arise from deep-seated sources, although 


1 Brokaw, Mng. and HcL Press, 11)13, 107 , 301). 

2 Palmer and Bastin, /.or. tit. ; Bull. Anur. Inst Mng. Eng., 11)13 p. 813. 

3 Skey, Trans. N.Z. Inst., 1870, p. 225; 1872, p. 370. 

4 Daintree, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mug. Eng., Aug. 1803; Trans. Inst. Mug. 


X912, 21, 456. 
5 Egleston, 


and Met.. 


Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1880, 8 , 451. 
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not known to occur in surface waters. The i j »it al ion nl "old troiu t hr.-.r 

solut ions around nuclei consist imj of particles of cold, pyrites, etc.. by organic 
mat t cr present in the liquid, has been si lulled, and effort s made t o form am * yet.. i 
similar to those found in nature, without much success. This, how even is 
not surprising, since tin* conditions in nature, including almost unlimited 
time and immense quant it ies of exceedingly dilute solutions, cannot be 
reproduced in the laboratory. Antony other pieces of evidenec again.! the 
erosion theory which have been cited, may he mentioned the hut that some 
-I old placers occur at higher levels than any quart/* vein.; vet discovered or 
likely to lie discovered; also that nuggets are said to have been found 
embedded in decomposed rocks in posit ions (o which t hev could not possibly 
have been carried by rummer water, so that these nuggets at least mu t 
have been ioruted by accretion. The prevalent belie! anion" d i * * • f * * i that 
the tailin',.' from sluicing opera! ions grows in richness so as t o he worlli \s«m king 
over again after a few years is explicable on either hypothec Thi belief 
does not seem to have much basis on laef. Speakim* generally, no , uch 
enrichment occurs, except as the result of natural .sluicing. bv which mol 
of the tailing; is removed and the residue is let I richer than the average of 
the whole mass originally present.. 

The exponents o{ the erosion theory have pointed out that the fineness 
of the placer gold may he accounted for by supposing that the impurities 
(silver, copper, etc.), formerly present in the native gold have been dt ok ed 
away by natural waters;, in which they are much nunc soluble than sold t 
One of the dillieult ies in this, view is that- solvents cannot extract the silver 
from a mass of metal containin’', say, gold bon, • ilver Inn unh* ■ the gold 
is also dissolved. The >mld protect: 1 . the silver from attack link the 
alloy can he “parted.*** A more reasonable view is that both gold and 
silver are dissolved, and a greater proportion of the shiver than of the cold 
carried away, and less of it reprecipitated. It has been mi""c: ted h\ T A 
Rickard '*■ i hat t In* reprecipitat nm may occur in po-sans, a ltd data arc mf amly 
required as to tin* relative fineness of gold in the oxidised and unoxidr ;ed 
portions of the same lode in given mines, 

'File existence of hope masses of gold in placer deposits was accounted 
for by Whitney by assuming that the upper portion of the lodes, now washed 
away, were richer, and contained larger masses of gold than (he remains 
of the lodes now left, but laveisedse has show n :i that tins assumption is 
not necessary. Sous* nuggets, too. have been found show my undoubted 
signs of erosion by water, hut t hear arc rare, kiversrdge has al >o adduced 
evidence (/or, nf.) that, even if the small particles of gold found in placer, 
have crown by accretion, nmu'ets cannot have apprcchiblv us teased m m/.e 
ddie suggest ions made to account {or the ••real richness at bed i * m h \u . 
that, gold has “nettled" through the quicksands, or that the ?>o|d solution 
has remained longest in contact, with the Hand nearest, bedrock are not 
wholly satisfactory, but may be supplemented by some such explanation 
as that given below, p. I.TJ, 

ddie view hi now generally accepted that placer gold has almost nnasmbh 
resulted from the erosion of older auriferous deposits, hut there i ■ till sonic 

‘Sc** hIhm IfitifUftvn, " Tertiary (imvefrt »>f the Sierra X«vh*U/ / . \ m A vhi>ii, p.U I, 
!♦. US ; Mmj. *uut Set, Pnn» % BUS, X07* All*. 

1 Jtirkani, Mutiny , April, B.Jtl 4* 

• hi verso ige, “Origin of Uoht Nug /'r»»c. Hnt. Sm\ .a A* 1* Hi > •, 
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room for doubt. If it be accepted that the gold in quartz lodes has generally 
been carried thither in solution by underground waters and deposited therein, 
either as the result of a reduction in temperature and pressure of the solu- 
tions, or by being precipitated by the action of reducing agents, and if it 
is further to be accepted that redissolution and reprecipitation of gold occurs 
during the oxidation of lodes to form gossans, there seems to be no reason 
to stop there. It is undoubted that driftwood has been found in placer 
deposits containing gold, which has replaced or been deposited on the woody 
fibres. The same or similar influences which have been at work on gossans 
could be doing similar work in drift deposits. Although nuggets are crystal- 
line and not concentric in structure, gold deposited from solution is also 
frequently crystalline. The net result of experiment and discussion appears 
to be inconclusive. Neither the erosion nor the precipitation theory for the 
derivation of the gold in placers has been satisfactorily disproved, except 
perhaps in particular instances. 

The gold in the gravels of the Klondike region differs from ordinary 
placer gold. It is often in large nuggets, including much quartz, and is 
usually rough and but little water-worn . 1 It is of low standard, and has 
resulted from the erosion of auriferous rocks by glaciers which have carried the 
broken material into the valleys and left them as moraines. In this region 
the grains of gold are flat, roughly elliptical plates, more or less smooth 
on both surfaces. This shape would not result from travel of the gold along 
with the gravel down the creek beds, but rather from the pressing and polishing 
action of the gravel, as it passed over the gold, flattening out the grains 
and elongating them in the direction of the passage of the gravel over them . 2 


1 J. B. Tyrrell, Amer. Geo!. Son., Dec. 1898. 

2 “ Report of Supt. of Mines, Ottawa,” 1902, [vi.] 3 p. 17. 
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TREATMENT OF SHALLOW PLACER DEPOSITS. 

Introduction. Till* deposits grouped together under 1 he name of *' placers " 
comprise sands, travels, or any loosely eoherenf or noncoherent del rif al 
beds coni aining gold. They ha ve accumulated owing to the action oi running 
water, in t lie beds o,f rivers, or on t lie adjoinin'* inundation plains, or on sea 
beaches. They fall naturally into two croups, between which no st riet line 
-of demarcation exists. These are 

(1) Shallow or modern placers, which are usually in or near exist inv 
rivers, and have not vet been covered by other deposits. In certain Arctic 
districts, tin* gravel beds have been formed by the net ion o! glaciers, 

(2) Deep level < ir ancient placers, which now lie buried bcuent li an acciunu 
hit ion of debris or coherent rock, the rivers by which they were formed 
lmvin*.» often been deflected into other channels by more or less extensive 
changes in tin* physical geography of the district in which they existed. 
Beach deposits occur in each subdivision. 

in this chapter, t he fir i of these croups will he t on ithued. 

In the past , the greater part of the gold derived from all sources Im - 
probably been obtained from shallow placer deposits, full this has censed 
to he the ease for some time past as far as current production is concerned 
Shallow placer deposits now yield only an insignificant proportion oi the 
total output- of the world, although, for example, *.w> percent, oi tin* Russian 
out put is from alluvial deposits (lVrret). They contain metallic gold in Imp 
ments of all si/,es, ranging from tin* finest dust to nuggets weighing thousands 
of ounces. Auriferous . sa mis are found in tin* beds of most, rivers which flow 
during any part of their course through a region composed of crystalline 
rocks, If f he rivers have rocky las Is, gold may lie found in the crevices, 
caught in natural riffles, and the whole may subsequent 1 v he covered by 
beds of sand. 

<iold also occur* in river bars and banks, in river “ flats, or inundation 
plains, in tin* dry beds of streams which only flow after heavy rains f* gulch 
diggings 4S )» in terrace gravels on the sides of valleys high above the present 
level of the water (" bench diggings M ). and on tin* aides and tops of hills 
(“hill diggings '*). The last two subdivisions are evidently ancient rather 
than modern deposits. Tin* gravels may contain boulders of any size, up to 
several feet in diameter, or may shade ojf into fine sand, while sandy i lays, 
especially if on t he bed rock, are frequent ly very rich. In the I Tala, t he placer 
deposits often consist of heavy clays, while others are formed of vvaterworn 
fragments of auriferous quartz, t alco.se and chloritic schiMs. serpentine, 
greenstone, etc, 4 Solti occurs under very various condit ions in these depo; if 
It may occur in tin* grass roots on inundation plains, or near the surface 
of tin* gravels in river beds, or dispersed through tin* whole thickness of a 
strut um. More commonly, however, tin* lowest part- of flu* superficial bed*-. 
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Methods of obtaining Gravel from Shallow Placers. Tm a hm »■?.! 

variet it*s of *jra\of obtainod f i * »iu plum « {•• |-« * v .u* * umarnc'- \ * o .a* d a] ho, 
hut i!i«* m< h{»* nj “ winning th«* dn* \.ni* with tm* m >. r a- * j " m,»- « •>. •* 
On Hals atcl bar-, I la* uiiaoo aau n tub • i ,« « i; -1 , i d .*■ r h ; i* L 

and > 1 1 « » v + • L and t h» ' 1 1 wadad, It * * r 1 1 ?ia* na? ,n * a bo-, »■ p» >1 jn, i. w 3 II 
pay for j r**ar m»*nt . d i- r* a* la d la, *’ -Mippim' •*!. i\ * *•*,» md h , too of a* 
a tiuokm*- • of ballon rnatoi ial. hat* • af - JiliL , a lid hor? ]«"*>!•- l Mi tt*Ua. ?!.,o 

lioMoms of tlaun in all dirort i».n-. It i h*- n-Ciisv of ?b»* ■ sound p* ni.it of 

if. f tinncl, ajv inn v, it hoi;? -had -a and ?},«* run i- Man foih'Wid ffun 

tin* Mtrfaoo, wh»*iv\or it i found. Tin - i ?*m wa nan h \ jar? i .-d in f h* - 

rarh days in < alit’oj nia, a I? hough m*w » Id*?m ? ■« b* -»an m np«i.Aaai , V 
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WiiCU wati-r was * ll« oimfTod in tin- *haf? . I* wa ■ drawn o?U jo, a fail i.i-t 

Until it tamo in Ton fast . \\ 1***1 » th** ul.nm \\ a • ai *a mb »n«*d In < ahf*J nia. 
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loti, f ♦ %• daifia t ing t hr M fain • of waf! fv*»m * h*i? * om a lid ns o« h**f 

way.-. Tiara* mo? hod * will b« la i*?h d* t sh od umh i tho ho. id linn 

Minim'/’ In Sibrria and m t h** \ ukoii dr-umf Ha* cj.»\rF an p»- \ .jmndh 
fro/»*n, and no* thawed with Moam « »i womi 5 n« ■: at th» i'*cn«isi of 

.‘diaifs and at tin* and-' of tin* d n ! t . , and ao- ?h« u t ah* n «*uf wills pa* h and 
; Ijo\ **|, or In of Is *-s no? hod • 1 

Methods of Washing the Gravel. 77** /Ma Wh.-n f fi* of 

void in t h>* plar«*r- of f altforuni and Au tiaha im-t !«-* am*' hno^m tio* di r *v*-r^ 
w«u** not ar*|lla.tnn*d with nii\ appalafu- v, he i* w a 1 * w» II adapt «’d n« *■ %* j art 
tin* al. *1 h<* hoUo'hoH pan w.r U ♦ d rmu «h»*ir fo wa'*h tla* 
an«l alt lioiivln Its it - oitiunal f*»i m. it w a a dilh* u it uuf »h*h}« t»! to U - • * - •■lh« }» fU Iv, 
it ita r»'tain»'«i it‘" plar** m h<*th* uuistn* f«*i p? *ojh*» t mik* atsd al'H«f**r wir.fa.ii,v 
mh, all < jisan! it H"-v i»f j it !i mati iiah Ismo'v* r lh»*\ tna \ Jm\«* h* *-u *d«!ainrd 
Tin* pan (mm* Fig. «*») umiuIIv mad** of Miff u*»m !■>, flat hoM«.mf^i 

and riM'tihua with a of h t * * |n iindit'a H* diajnHoi . d’ho ?*i« h-a -Jm| .-«■ suit, 
wards at. an a ugh* of ahout f a t*» th»* hot j om. and ?h»* d«*ju h of fh«- pan is 
from 2 1 t o l\\ iia lit io A nil!** is a madul atfdun*n. foj m« d to, t hr- f in* la'nmg 

or hulgmg iruvsinin of ?|n* sid**, MHialod ahonf half wa\ up fh** latt**r and 
running about half way round fin* pan hnsno'i to at f a* nllh-^ air akti 
s«»nn*f imuH achlod in tin* a ugh* of thi* pan and on th** *id«*/u Th** iti.-adr of f la* 
pan is kopt smooth and f* **** from runt. Tim mot h<*d of tiding the* pan omhiiiron 
su\<*ntl opuraf ions. First, ii is fillrd lo about two thirdn of H^rapauti wiili 

1 For j»»*tliMi|« of work **n * F in Ssl^rii, w ** " W'mlrr * ,*4-l fioiiiisv m 

SilM-ria/’ t*v t \ W. Pnriiigt»*!i, .1/ >«*«*; lUI’f* 6** ; abo l*«rrrl, Tr >iu§, .1 #»sj 

ntnl UU‘A 21, 017. 
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pay-dirt, of which it then contains about one-tenth of a cubic foot. It is 
then placed at the bottom of a water-hole or convenient stream, and the 
dirt is thoroughly broken up with both hands, care being taken not to leave 
any lumps of clay. As soon as the contents of the pan are reduced to the 
consistency of soft mud, the pan is grasped with both hands a little behind 
its greater diameter, inclined away from the operator, raised until the dirt 
is only just covered with water, and shaken sideways, while a slight oscillatory 
circular motion is also imparted to it. The mud and fine sand are soon 
obtained in suspension in the water, and gradually pass over the far edge, 
which is lowered more and more, until little but the stones, coarse particles 
of sand, black sand, and gold is left. The larger stones lie on the top and are 
removed by hand. The final stage consists in lifting the pan with a little 
water in it, and by a movement of the wrist, something like that used in 
vanning, causing the material to be spread out by the water in a comet shape, 
in the angle of the pan. The separation of the gold is also sometimes effected 
by merely running the water round the angle of the pan. The “ colours ” — 
i.e., yellow specks of gold — are seen at the extreme head of the comet, and 



Fig. 26. — Miner’s Pan. 



also occur in the succeeding inch or two, mixed with the black sand, while 
the quartz-sand forms the remainder of the tail and is scraped or washed 
off. The gold is separated from the black sand by (a) amalgamation with 
mercury, or ( b ) drying and blowing away the black sand, a wasteful process. 
Liquid amalgam is readily separated from sand, and the mercury is then 
driven off by heat (see below, p. 110). 

The Batea (see Fig. 27) differs from the miner’s pan in not having a fiat 
bottom. It is of wood turned in a lathe, about 12 inches in diameter, conical, 
or more rarely basin-shaped, and about \\ inches deep in the centre, so that 
the angle at the apex is about 150°. The gold collects at the lowest point 
and clings to the wooden surface under conditions when it would slide over 
iron. 

The batea consequently is more rapid and effective in obtaining a 
“ prospect ” than the pan, especially when the gold is fine, but is less fre- 
quently used in the United States and Australia. The best material for the 
batea is mahogany cut with the direction of the grain vertical to the surface 
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of the implement. It had its origin in South America, and is especially 
favoured bv the negro race. 

The Lotok, also made of wood, is a Chinese form of batea (Punngton). 

An ancient form of bowl used by the Moravians for the same purpose 
as the pan is shown in Fig. 28, which is from Agricola. 1 The bowl was shallow 
and smooth, and painted black, so that the gold might be more readily 
seen. In the same illustration is seen a trough or sluice box for washing 
gold sands, which has a number of cross rifles, and resembles a long-tom. 



Fig. 28. 


A, Sluice ; B, Box with, perforated bottom ; C, Bottom of inverted box ; D, Open part 
of it; E, Iron Hoe; F, Kiffles ; G, Small Launder ; H, Bowl in which settled material 
is taken away ; I, Black bowl in which it is washed. 

Prospecting Trough . — This instrument is used in the Far East, especially 
by the Chinese, Malays, Annamites, etc. It is made of wood, and is shaped 
in the form of a very flat reversed roof-top, the angle between the long sides 
being about 150°. In place of a circular movement of the water an alter- 
nating rocking motion is used, the water flowing up and down. The instru- 
ment is easily handled, but is very slow. 

Horn Spoons cut out of black ox-horns have been used by prospectors, 
especially to finish the work begun by the pan. The surface holds the gold 
well and shows “ colour 55 very readily. 


1 Agricola, Dc re Mctcdlica, 1556, Lib. viii. , p. 257. 
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The Cradle or Rocker was introduced in California soon after the first 
rush to the diggings took place in 1849. It consists of a rectangular wooden 
box, about 3 feet long and 18 inches wide, resting on two rockers (D, Fig. 29) 
similar to those used for infants 5 cradles. The shape of the walls is shown 
in Fig. 29, which is a section of the apparatus. The method of using it is 
as follows : — 

The gravel is shovelled into the riddle-box, A, the bottom of which con- 
sists of J-inch mesh screen ; the workman sits by the side of the machine 
and rocks it with one hand, while he pours on water by means of a dipper 
filled from a water-hole with the other. The dirt is disintegrated and carried 
through the riddle, and falls on the apron, B, which consists of blanketing, 
canvas or wood. Here some fine gold is caught, and the dirt then passes out 
from back to front over the bottom, which is slightly inclined towards the 
front, and the coarse gold, black sand, etc., is caught in two or three riffles, 
C, consisting of transverse strips of wood each of about 1 inch in height, 
to which mercury is sometimes added to assist in retaining the gold. The 
rocking motion not only assists in the disintegration of the dirt, which is 
effected by the water, aided by the stones, but also prevents the sand from 
packing behind the riffles ; in the event of this happening gold would pass 
over the surface of the sand and be lost. Consequently the rocking should 
be quite continuous, since, after every pause, the sand in the riffles must be 



stirred up before recommencing. It is, therefore, desirable for two men 
to work together at the cradle, one to carry the gravel and charge it into 
the hopper, and to remove the large stones from the latter by hand, while 
the other man rocks the cradle and pours on water. It requires three or 
four parts of water to wash one part of gravel, and it is, therefore, better 
to carry the ore to water than to carry water to the ore. When a clean-up 
of the cradle is desirable, the riddle is removed, the apron is taken out and 
washed in a bucket, and the accumulations behind the riffles are scraped 
out and panned. Most of the fine gold in the gravel is lost by the cradle, 
and two men working together can only wash from 3 to 5 cubic yards per 
day, according to the nature of the material. According to Richards, 1 the 
cradle is also used in cleaning-up sluices and quartz mills. 

The Long-Tom , said to have been an importation from Georgia, was 
first used in Nevada County, California, in the latter part of 1849. 2 It. consists 
of a sluice-box or trough (A, Fig. 30) about 12 feet long, 20 inches wide at 
the upper end, and 30 inches at the lower end, and 9 inches deep, with an 
inclination of about 1 inch to the foot. The lower end of the trough is cut 


1 Richards, Ore Dressing, 1903, p. 723. 

2 A. J. Bowie, Hydraulic Mining in California , p. 204. 
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oil' at an angle of about 45° and closed by a screen of sheet-iron, B, in which 
a number of half-inch holes are punched, so that the fine dirt is allowed to 
pass through while the stones are retained. Below the screen is the upper end 
of the rifle-box, C, which is usually about 9 feet long, 3 feet wide, and at about 
-fcb.e same inclination as the upper trough. It is fitted with several riffles, 
-which are sometimes supplied with mercury. In working, a stream of water 
enters at the upper end of the sluice-box, into which gravel is continually 
shovelled, while a man breaks up the lumps with a fork, removes the large 
s-tones, and puddles the lumps of clay. Two to four men can work at one 
-tom, and wash about five times as much in a day as can be done by one 
or two men with the cradle. Only the coarse gold is caught, and the machine 
is only suitable for washing small quantities of rich dirt where there is a 
plentiful supply of water. The material caught by the riffles is scraped 
out occasionally and panned, but the riffle-box is too short for close saving 
of the gold. 



Fig. SO. — Long-Tom. 


The Puddling-tub . — When water is scarce, as was the case in many places 
ixi Australia where rich gravels were found, the long-tom is inadmissible, 
and tbe puddling-tub is resorted to. This is particularly well adapted for 
-washing clays, and is still used to disintegrate lumps of clay encountered 
in sluicing operations. It consists of one-half of a barred which lias been 
sawn in two ; into this dirt is dumped and stirred up with water by means 
of a rake, until all the clay is held in suspension in the water, when a plug 
n, few inches from the bottom is removed, and the slime run off. The opera 
Irion is repeated until the tub is filled with gravel and sand to the level of 
-fclie plug-hole and this residue is then shovelled out and washed by the pan, 
-fclie cradle, or by sluicing. Large boxes were used in Australia in this way 
in early days, the rakes being worked by horse or steam-power; in lHfib 
no less than 3,958 boxes, worked by horses, were in use in Victoria alone. 1 

The cradle, long-tom and puddling-tub are now little used in districts 
wliere work has been carried on for a long time except by the Chinese, who 
gain a precarious livelihood with their help by washing over the heaps of 
bad lings accumulated from sluicing or hydraulic mining operat ions in Australia 
and California. 

In new districts, however, for a short time after shallow deposits have 
"been discovered, they are still extensively used. At Klondike and at (Jape 
ISTome, for example, thousands of diggers used them, latter day improvements 
on the old cradle being especially numerous. 

The Siberian Trough ? — In Siberia, in the. Urals and in the. valleys of 
blio Obi, the Yenisei and the Lena, individual workers still exclusively use 


a/t 


1 Philips, Metallurgy of Gold and Silver , 1807, j>. 339. 

* f urt !jer particulars see the account given by Cumenge and Fuchs in Fn'my’H Erie a, 
im., -Lor, 1 art in., 1st Section, 12; and also Levat, VOr at Sihtrie Orientate, Parin, 1897. 
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a trough, which differs Inmi tin* loop turn mainlv in requiring more constant 
attention on tin* part of tin* operator, and which resembles the old Herman 
huddle. The t roiiph con i t. o{ a rectangular hox open above and at. one 
end. 

When sandy y ravels arc hemp treated, tin* bottom of the disinteurai ion 
box (A, Kip. .‘)I ), which is about |o inches .square, is made of a perforated 
screen oi w ot id or sheet iron. bavin*' holes «>f from inch to i inch in diameter. 
The dirt is shovel le< i int o t hi box. a ad, eon! ra rv < o c radii* j tract ice (see p. 1 0,‘>), 
if tie* void is present in tine Hakes, mercury is added here also, the. amount 
dependin'*' on tin* riehne ;■ <*! tin* aurib*rou- material as determined hv assav, 
tin* proportion used, however, beitip never mun* than in of mercury to 1 of 
yold, Wafer is directed upon tie* charpe in tie* box, eiflier by pipes from a 
reservoir or more often by pumphe. ami the tine material is earned through 
t h" screen and tails on t o 1 he table, w It ih* I he pebbles are collect ed by hand 
and thrown away. M day i heinp treated, no scr<*en is used; the lumps 
an* puddled in fie* box, and the mud earned oyer by an overflow of water. 
Tin* table is liddly ire lined, about 2n feet lonp, and, for the ereader part 
of its leapt h, is about inches wide. It i a furnished with live rillles, of 
which two (('} near the top arc about. 2 inches hiph, while the others (]), K) 
are of le. ; height.. Tin* di inf eprat ion ot the sand is completed on the table 
with the aid of a small rake continually used by the workman. When dis- 
integration is complete, the stream of water is diminished in amount, and 


“ ■ E 
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I a I |*o !! II j 

l*V« *tL Silurian Tnnn*h. 

the workman continues to rabble the sands which have aretunulaled 
above fisc rittlc x pu hue* the contents o{ the lower rillles up the table a*, 'sin, 
until f he water runs clear, and hole except pvrite is left behind the rillles 
w here f he ao called " "i'i*v concent rut c ” aeettmulaf es, This is either rouecn 
t fated 1 tut her mi the -same table, <»j removed and worked on a smaller t abic, 
lit either case t be mjraij! of water is still further reduced, bein*/ graduated 
ho as to cans a wav the last particles of quart/,, together with all material;* 
ol moderate weight , null as carnet >, rutile, tourmaline, He., and even all 
the tine pvrite. if m» re in v ha i not been added previously, it is sprinkled 
on before this las! opera! Jon, unio n the pold is very eoarse, when no mepeurv 
is added, at auv stupe of the pioceedutpH, 

Tile M black concent rat i*,' 1 thus olitaiiieil. consists entirely of amakuuu, 
marnet io\ and the hope prams of pvrite. The final operation, by which 
the amalpam is separated, is the most dillicult, and requires the creates! 
amount of skill on fie* part of the operator. The material is worked on the 
same fable with very little water, with the aid of a small rake, or more often 
with the hand of the workman, who kneels down by the trough lor the 
purpose. Finally, all the py rite having been washed away, the ma.unet.il e 
as removed with a itmyxtet. and the amalgam collected. The tailing from 
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the black concentrate is treated over again, together with the grey con- 
centrate. 

The apparatus just described treats about 500 lbs. of sand at one time, 
andean be worked by one man, but usually gives employment to lour people 
(frequently three of those are women), who can t reat, about 5 tons of sand 
per day. The degree of success attained depends largely on t he skill of the 
workman ; in Siberia and Russia the art is handed clown from lather to 
son, certain families devoting their whole lives to the work during many 
generations. These workmen attain such a degree of dexterity in the use 
of the trough, that practically the whole of the valuable contents of the 
gravels treated are extracted by them, but the work is only suited to those 
who are content with small earnings. 





The washing of the samples obtained in prospecting work is effected in 
Siberia usually by means of the Washltcrd (Fig. 32), and in fin* Urals by 
means of the titanoh (Fig. 33). 1 The illust rut ions an* self -ex phi nat ory. 

A description of the washing trough or hnfara, which resembles a long- 
tom, and is used in the Urals, with illustrations and ligures ns to working 
costs, etc., is given by J. P. Hutchins. 2 The grade of this trough is 4 feet in 
12 feet, an unusually steep grade, for which there is no good reason. 


_ 1 Leon Ferret, Tram. Inst. Mug. and Met.. 1012, 21 , U00, Fj^h 
with the permission of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy. 

2 Hutchins, Mini ng Mag., 1914, io, 52. 
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slides down tin* inclined rhiles from si* to side of tin- sluice, having sunk 
to the bottom by virtu** of its hi-jh apccitic yra\ity. 

When all is ready, a .'tn*am of water is turned into tin* ln*ad of the sluice, 
where tin* trravel is shovelled in a bo. I In* amount oi travel shovelled in 
per mail depends on tin* heiciu oi 1 1 * t * lilt and tin* nature * d tin* soil, as well 
as on the labourer. It varies from about ‘1 to 111 cuhie yards per diem. 'Fin* 
first uravel sluiced tills up unet < »f the ritlh* depressions, ieaviny ciiouyh 
inequalities of surface, however, to intercept and retain the men*ur\ , etc. 

The lenyt h of tin* sluice varie> with tin* con bteiiev oi the crave!, the 
fineness of tin* yold, the capital a va.il.ihie. and tin* Sail of the ground. It 
must lx* sullieieiit to complete tin* diint e-rat i< m and then to catch the 
oold. The lenyfh mav he adjured by experiment : if. in the clean up, the 
lowest, boxes yield much amahjam. an addition to the hmyth is necessary, 
whereas if thev viehl none, the .-iuire may he nortem-d hy the removal 
of one or more boxes. Id v * * n in tin* latter cae. however, the tailinys would 
.almost certainly contain :• one* line cold. Tie* crude of the duice is measured 
by inches per box. o that a made of ** 12 inch**- ' mean- one of hi inches 
in 12 feet . The usual crude i about r» iurhe - per ho\, hut it varies from 
2 inches to 2n incites per bo\, dependiny 

(1) On (hr fall (f tin' yocne/, . ince tie* duice cannot he raised far above 
it, nor sunk deep into it, owin' to the im rea ed expense thereby occasioned, 

(2) On tin • nufarr *>] tin >ji>h -l f>> h* *,/ 0 >1. Touch, tenacious, clayey, 
or cemented «j ravels require hie her crude- to eftert their di inteyration than 
loose material. Instead of heiny t i i • inteyrat ed, clay sometimes becomes 
ny yreyat ed into hall-, which roll down tie* lui* pa kinc up particles ot 
yold previously cattyhl intheiillh* and the e lump of clay must be removed 
by hand and puddled. Then* i uiM be . lUlo i» *rr? made to enable the wutej 
to carry away ail but the hire* f ■■ton**:. ■ * * a t « » avoid unnecessary hand 
piekmy. but on tin* other hand, while mar <* cold b readily rnuyhf, line 
particles are lost if themneuf i too mpid. 

(o) On th*' tjanrffttf tf nnUi ucm/uhh , Tie* induction of tie* crude lessens 
tin* duly of tie* water. o f j t .it if the nppk of the laM**r m -deat or c»ef|\. 
the yrade is made a steep a po ; ihb, « on .nt rut with , a wne a fair pro 
portion of the ynjd. A ; t rep made l**duci *:4 -tie* leer SOW lend h of the sluice, 
uh disint eyrat ion takes place »»on»*j. Since a ,*>t rep crude, u rapid flow, and 
deep currents an* best suited to rfjeet .speed \ and thorough didnt eyru?iun 
of (he yravei. while a low made, and ; low and hallow currents are {jest 
adapted forsauuc tie* *»*»ld. tie upper part of a shine for a uflictent distance 
to effect the complete disinfect' at inn of the yra\el, is ai *mcf lines made of 
higher yrades, or widi nairow* r boxes than tie* lower part, which is occupied 
solely in cat chiny fie* cold. W ien tins \, don** additional ■ upplm: of wafer 
should he inlroducctl at t lie point where ife chance b made, otherwise, 
lite duty of the water heiny reduced, tie* .-and pack- in the air.de when* 
the “rude is alt ered, and con taut alien? ion i icqmicd to pti*v**nt the* stream 
from overflow iny. 

The requirements of dr int« yrat ton and cold -a \ my ate more often 
hu pj died hy “drops,” mini boxes,” and ‘ ’ underr intents.” A vert ieal 
full of the pulp constitutes a iff which is ai ranced as follows ; Tin* sluice 
terminates in u “ yrU/.iy.*' oi inclined y ratine made of parallel iron bars 
plueed lonyif udinully to the : I ream, and from I to t> inches or more apart, 
aceordiny to the exicenries of the case. All tin* wafer and line stuff pans 
through the yri/.zly and fall a dbfance of from 1 to In feet info a sluice below. 
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The larger stones or boulders roll down the inclined bars, and are shot over 
a precipice (if possible) or on to a steep slope outside the sluice, as, unless 
some arrangement for removing these rocks is made, they will accumulate 
until they can no longer roll off the grizzly. The higher the fall, the more 
ell actively it acts in causing disintegration. Sometimes, near the head 
of a sluice, the grizzly is omitted from a fall, and the boulders are retained 
to help in breaking up the gravel. The chief disadvantage in permitting 
them to remain with the rest of the gravel lies in the fact that they wear 
out. the sluice, and that much water is required to wash, them down. 

A mud-box is merely a wide part of the sluice, 21 or 3 feet wide, and 12 or 
more foot long, at which a man is stationed to break up and puddle the lumps. 
A better, but more, expensive, appliance is a trommel or a pan with a mechani- 
cal si irrer. 1 

The undercurrent is often used in conjunction with a drop. A grizzly 
with bars placed close together allows most of the water and fine material 
to pass through, while the coarse stuff is earned over and falls into the main 
sluice below. The line material is carried oil' by a short sluice placed at 
right, angles tot he general direction of the main sluice, and is discharged into- 
the upper end of a large broad box from three to ten times as wide as the 
sluice, and with its long diameter parallel to the main sluice. A number 
of check-hoards help to distribute the stream evenly over the whole width 
of the box. This box, t.o which the name undercurrent is often given, alt hough 
it properly belongs to the whole arrangement, is usually of higher grade 
than the sluice, having a fall of ,10 or 15 inches per box, so that; a broad 
shallow stream (lows over its surface*. It. is plentifully supplied with rillles 
and mercury, and is intended to catch line gold and amalgam. The tailing 
from t he undercurrent is discharged into the main sluice below the drop. 

Both grizzlies and undercurrents are used more frequently in hydraulic 
mining t han in shallow placer sluicing, in which the large stones are usually 
removed by a man with a blunt pronged fork, who also either breaks up the 
lumps of clay or removes them and puddles them in tubs. 

The Use of Mcrcurij in hduieeng. Mercury is added at: the head of the 
sluice aft er washing has been in progress for a sufficiently long time for all 
leakages to have* been stopped, and for the lowest depressions to have, been 
tilled in with sand. Tin* mercury is sometimes sprinkled into the sluice, 
and sometimes poured into the rillles. The amount added varies with the 
richness ol t he. gravel and the magnitude of the operations, enough being 
added to dissolve the amalgam formed. It is carried down the sluice and 
lodges in the rillles, the greater part being retained in the first* few boxes. 
Kresh supplies are introduced every few hours at the head of the sluice, and 
sometimes at, various points lower down the sluice also; in particular, mercury 
is added to the undercurrents, as it is especially valuable in catching the 
finer particles of gold which would otherwise be lost, whilst coarse gold 
can in great part be saved without; mercury. Sometimes the latter is forced 
into the substance of the wooden rillles by driving an iron gas pipe into the 
wood, and filling it up with mercury, which is forced by the pressure of 
the column through the pores of the wood. The amalgam then forms on. 
the surface and in the interstices of the blocks, and in clcaning-up this is 
scraped off. A better plan is to use amalgamated copper plates, which is 


1 I’urmKton, Mining May . and Pacific donut Miner , .fan. 1005, II, 1(1. 
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now often done. These resemble t lit- plains used in 'lamp batteries, described 
in Chapter VIIL 

The Clean-up. — Tin* lenyth of each '* run. at tin* end oi' whirl* the boxes 
are idea ned-up, varies, according to tin* rich in**.- ol fie* ’'ravel, Irom a day 
lna whole season, imt is usually a week. The upper par! oj the sluice, which 
retains most of the yold, is usually cleaned up hut** tre.jueru !y than i lit* 
rtuua inder. A clean-up is beyun bv disroni inuiirj the -apply ol ’..‘ravel, and 
let? iny the water continue, to thus until it pa- a- fuo*n h the d u i * ■ ♦ • (piite 
clear. The first six or eiylif sets ol riflle bar. an* tf:eu fakdi up. and tie* 
sand, mercury and amalgam washed down, all the latter beinu caught by 
the first riilie left. in. It is scooperi out thence b\ a wooden ladle or iron 
spoon into a bucket, and tin* rich sand is collected and panned, din* next 
lew riilie bars are now taken no. and so on. or a !* m nat n, eh fie* work ma\ 
be he'jtm on several sections at the saute time, h ’ !;• . the whole Jur e i 
•carefully searched over, and particle-, oi amal-sam • i ’ n hi \ picked out 
with spoons. penknives. etc., front every crevice when* ■ lew have !« »*1 «ed. 

Idle amalaam thus collect »*d is stirred with In* it puua. -lim in “ amal- am 
kettles"' or buckets, a nd the Nark sand and odea ; ; n matter I, burned 
ofl. It is then strained fhrnuyh chanuM leather »e diiion s liquid njeivuiv 
passirc? t broutdi and pasty a ma lea m bein-j retained b;. ? i ■ « ■ km d lscam d ■am 
is well squeezed and then retorted. The ret MI! 11 d m l.U e \\ i'll cnudui fed 
ent erj arises a re similar tot hose in use in - t amp mill d* » m: d m t hap? cr V 1 1 1 , 
A ma loam obtained as the result of opera? inn on a m II * .d**, however, s 
often merely heated on a shovel uvr an ordm.tr. tin- Me* luomr, heme 
driven nlT and lost. 

Tad ttuee, ddie tailing from sluicur* opt -ration «*n low mound winch 
has. not much fall is removed through a covend m wood* n duice. o< , befjri 
st ill, i hrotiuh a Iarjie iron pipe, din* work pi or * »•*! m i he up ? ream direef tou 
and the worthless malarial sf lipped from above fie- pa v ’-ravel b« fhimu* on 
tin* top of the tail race, which thus, pa r thiou-h a moiiud of earth and 
discha ryes into tin* open air lower down tie* valh v \ the di nuns and 
si uir * i ny progresses up-stream, the tail race j 1* n u h**ne*i and the dune 
boxes proper are conveyed further Up fin* valkw o a ,dwa\ to be Ural 
the auriferous material last uncovered, ddds me? led originated with Use 
i diineMc. 

ft found Sinter, in some eases lioarded . lut« »* bo\e an* not u ed. Inn 
a stream of water is conducted to a little trench i n> m f l?e pav diH, w ha h 
is mi on enlarged 1 >v the action oi the water. while the bank'- are a? ibe am* 
time shovelled or prised by tin* pick or crow bar into the hnce Tic method 
is described by Ayrieola d The yoid is cany hi in He* naUilal nllle afforded 
by the uneven wearing of the bed, or rocks m.iv be added f »» asm t t he ; *ol»l, 
no mercury briny used, (« round duiriny is onlv adopted when- fh»* • upph- 
water is precarious, or the season very short. . n that violent rains r.m-r 
floods that, would sweep away sluice boxer, and th«n an- in reeded b\ div 
intervals durimr which the I nixes would warp and oat I. . < mlv the t oar «• 

L r old is saved, while the duty o{ I lie water i usual! * nun h ? ban in w <m *deu 
sluices. After a time, usually when fin* wafer -o mi? , the auiiteiou 
material is collected Irom the sluice and wa led in a Ion tom mi rmdK 

Butwdtnj. Tins method of sluiciny is <k* scribed bv Hun in hr* account 
of yold washing in Spain in the first, cent my. It i adopted when the wafej 

1 A^riuola, lh rr {,!},. ac, p. Vox 
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supply is insuflirirnt for continuous operations. A dam with a liyhf yate. 
capable of I iriny easily lifted, is built just above the part of the \ a lh‘\ where 
the. auriferous gravel is sit uated. The water frieklin" down t lie valley 
accumulates bcldnd tin* dam, and finally overflows at one point- into a small 
rectangular box fastened to the end of a lony lever. When full of water 
this box depresses its end oi t he lever and raises tin* dam yute, so that all 
the accumulated water rushes out at once and scours the valley bottom. 
As the box falls ii empties itself of water, and the dam mate returns to its 
original position by its own weight. This desire is usuallv employed in run 
ncefion with ground sluieinv, imt a line ni sluice boxes miyhf be used through 
which the sudden Hood could earn '.'.ravel piled just above the head o| the 
series. 

Tail Shiitrs are sometimes erected to intercept the tailin'; bout one 
or several sluices with the object ol roller! ill*! a iurfher percent a;.'i* o| void 
from the waste material. These tail sluices are made o! much urea ter si/e 
than those described above, and in some eases, pay for const met ion. The 
Ktimara sludye channel, creeled by the New Zealand (loyernment to earn 
the failing 1mm flu* sluieiny works of (lie di at ri« < info the liver, eamdif 
fib 7 n/,s, of v old in the lour years, endin'*. in 1S‘*1. This . luiee i: . ,’> leef f» indie 
wide, and has. a made «»{ | in 2*y while tin* bo\es. which discharge into it are 
only IS indies to ‘22 indie;; uid>*. I'.malh, in ynod work, the sluice;, are 
lony enouyh to make t In* tailing too poor to be worked over amiin at a 
profit , except by tin* Chinese, until alter it has been enriched b\ natural 
concent rat ion in t lie rivers. 

Fit/ ('ait'htfs were invented in Australia {or the purpose of cat chine the 
tine part ides of yold, which, urccs'lullv evadin'* the liflle- of all inn* , float 
clow n on f In* surface of t he rivers, l ie c ikvin:, mu, i ,i oi weirs •. 10*11 f nu t rd 
on piles driven into the rivej bed, and afrrtehiuy across, from bank to bank 
of the river. Hoard; covered with blanket iny or coarse eunuy saekiny an* 
attached to the weirs and collect all partic les float iny on the surface ol the 
water. At intervals 1 he blankets are taken up and washed in a tank. These 
fly catchers soon pay tor their coU oi construction on mam livers, but are 
liable to be damaged by Hood y and by heiny used a *, bildaen bv men and 
animals. 

Ih'tj HUanutf. If no water ran be obtained, it H sometime., profitable 
f o concent rat e pa v dirt bv w in now iny, to; iny it m a pan until the hyhiei 
particles have been blown away, and HniJmiy with mout b blow iny. It 
is. of course, a wasteful method of concent rat mu, In West Australia the 
conditions are favottiable to drv blow my, wind; beiic* dime aid »on taut 
and the air hot and dry. The method used there* 1 1 to low h empty a pan 
full of dirt info an empl v pan placed on the "round. din opmat mn 1 
repeated ayaiu and ayaiu. and i * followed bv t os iny m a pa n» by ' pa mini" 
as f houyb wafer wen* briny used, and ftiialh by mouth blow ins I'he laiyei 
pieces of barren material are removed by band at intervals. 

A mou y machines, used lor tin* purpose, the simple a consist of flat screen; 
supported on a frame and shaken by hand, tin* material fallmy tbmurdi 
be iny winnowed by the wind. In other rout mu uno, a hdhey > 1 . added 
worked by tin* same hand m»*clmm*ui by which the screens air ha d m 

in Home of the machines; f he blast of air l Used to keep fbc sand part l\ 

in .HUspen ion, while it j < moved bv yiavitv down an inclined fable w Inch 

1 I O. tail. I, Trim*. ,|n. S hi t, Ihrl. , | J$, .Sh'S 
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is furnished with riilles. FI ; ** aunvmm in.-*'*: ml iun ? : *• < | ui r * * dry or perterf 
disinteirrat ion cannot in* aeeompP ra d. In a HpevI tin wu.-her. the* crave! 
is first made Id pass ihroiiji: -ismim;. riven . *?;»• nie-n nl whieh is adapted 
to the character of tin* material. he* onvr? *>: tie- i n »m s * to eliminate 
the larger fra ament s. \\ 1 1 i « * i : a ■ *• u • Uauy 1 *a nvn. 1 iv .Hakim.' eivrn delivers 
the material on to an in** I ii»* ■* t tank* jorn.ed • e a v, ii - ■ i * ** * n n»\ovd with 

liuht canvas or some similar n-aimad e.ruii !; w ai* h are b»n*'d pulsating 
blasts of air. These sudden pud throw up : he and .. nd !-■? it h- a Main 
alt ernat elv, and as a result ?'e lid:’ mPeird men down the fable, while 
t he gold is retained by the riilie--. hem.. ton maw. u» fo- ed over them bv 
the air. 

In Edison's drv wasle rd t he urim*. m ,.nd i..di ■ .eirieulh and is anted 
on by a horizontal current *»J air upem-d m a un tar»* beine taken fo avoid 
pulls and to keep the runvir * on ’..re. 1 :.e 4 , i ! p.. * t broir }{ a a Iren 
to eliminate eddies. Tiie h's’H * .. • » t m l i *!»■:’« » ■• * < i Mum n, i mu c inoje 
than t lit* gold. As t la* -jold i *»: dr; Vo re : aj-»- and i.v t he eras el is rare 
full v sized by sereenitrr. V a mi ; ! o . . ! s.iiiti 1 » in New Me\i« o, when* 
tin* graved contained from A * me • . e?p in »*! i per « ubjr \ard. about, 

bf> per cent-, of tie* gold wa .rod i ' non im. M'M.ead bv a magnetic 
separat or.- 

In the State of Sonora, Me\n o. * I ; a a. -hum fo* nl.u « i gold i a! a* piae 
tisedd .Here Richards ob vj t ? ; . i* * hm n* mv*! * oigumnm a font si or 
in of gold per cubic yard i di ire* me* d m .t nu> mu* r di inteeiator ami 
passed through an air bkrf machine * «*n 1 nie oi an in* hied fable of huilap 
and i'alieo c>n a w ire sereeit. Rur of an. j.d*» p»-i minute, an* forced upwards 
through the semen and » an the and fo jump tie mil* • and travel down 
the table while t he gold i> ran ‘I p I he * a pa* it \ of f lie Tahl»* m 2 ruble v aids 
per hour, and the value of the failin' 1 about 7* * ten f per yard The cold 
is dciincd by tossing in a lame wood* a but* a. 

River Mining. ThE method wa> ionm-iE pt.ni »d on the mm of 
( Vlifornia* but is now super * ded bv do d one An enuje n\* j wu* f re 

< j tleilt Iy delleefed front P nan •• st a - fo lav ha! a -ei ? t«*!l of *t h b< d 

This was usually don*' bv bmMun fwod.un fi*>m bank to bank,, with their 
foundations on bed rot 1*. the wafer b* me < ,tn n d o?i m ,j w o»m 1* u flume, 
start ini: above tin* head dam and tej mma? mp b* low tin* foo? darn. 

Sometimes, as on the Am* in an and !'«. if ! i * 1 I C 1 v * 1 *. ? unmd * w» o made 
<0 drain permanent iy lar'e n*at hr * aid d»-li\*i the w.iu\ at a lowet pom! 
Some! imes w ini:, dam- were btnlf «mi to*m fie* bank above ami below the 
part of the river if was- desired ?** wmk. and a fhrni d.uo eounirtuc* their 

mid stream ends was eon inn fed paiall* 1 fo ?he dm . ? nuj <«f the rurrenf , 

The space cut off was then pump«*l dn 

I’he river bed exposed bv u» h nefiiod-. wa pj»* pe*fed and the pa v dirt 
when found taken out and waded, pan n uku af f « IP on helm* paid fo the 
surlaee of tin* bed roek, d in* operat ion w ef.* u s.i,i U *, t enumated bv the 
autumn Hoods. 

River miinm/ was pje»hahlv ubj*'» t to m* *i e uun-ii .tint v than am other 
brunch of pold minimi. Tie* whole , apPa! imr -tol wa-. »*!f en lost , and all 
works and machinery swept awa\ by a jh»»«i |.i*lnre the pa\ dirt wa» sighted, 

1 C Miaenunu A'/o, un i M*rt, \|„*ve, p> *1, j. p 

“ Ear a. *ieyrriptioi» »♦! ..t n*-r Pry «*r .ur . --a * ef r a-r-«, *» .- 1 '}Mi<n*t o. 

3 «h V. Kit'lmnU, Tr>ua Jyn*v. J» r ft;,? t‘ n >j t |Mp* t 41, p»*; 
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while numerous instances are on record in which the alluvium on the river- 
bed, after having been laid bare at great expense, was not rich enough to 
pay for sluicing. 1 

Dredging. — This method of recovering gold from the gravel of river 
beds has of late years made remarkable progress, and its extension to the 
working of all flat placers, including those which are at some distance from 
the nearest stream, has completely changed the aspect of shallow alluvial 
mining. Large quantities of material can be worked at a low cost, and 
without filling the rivers with debris and causing damage to agricultural 
lands down stream. The consumption of water is small. Dredging is prac- 
tised in many countries — e.g., New Zealand, Alaska, Klondike, Siberia, 
British Guiana, Colombia, S. America, West Africa, the Philippines, and, 
most of all, in California. A. Grothe 2 states that the first dredge was operated 
on the Clutha River in New Zealand in 1864, but even in 1891 the method 
had made but little progress, and was generally looked on with disfavour 
everywhere except in New Zealand. In dredging, gravel is raised from the 
bottom of the river and delivered into a barge (also called scow, pontoon or 
hull), and the material is there washed, the gold extracted, and the tailings 
sluiced back into the river or stacked on the bank. Gravel beds not in rivers 
are also dealt with. Dredges may be divided into three classes, according 
as (1) suction pumps, (2) continuous chain-bucket elevators, or (3) a crane 
and bucket or shovel are used to raise the gravel. 

(1) Suction Pumps . — In this system, a centrifugal pump draws material 
through a large suction hose reaching to the bottom of the river. At Alex- 
andra, New Zealand, as long ago as 1887, a Welman suction dredge was put 
into operation, and others were built for the ocean beaches. They were 
found suitable for the treatment of fine gravel, sand, etc., but not for coarse 
gravel and stones. 3 In 1891, a Welman suction dredge was in successful 
operation at Waipapa Creek, New Zealand. 4 The pump was 3 feet (> inches 
in diameter, and the suction pipe, which was 13 inches in diameter, could 
be applied at any point in an area within a radius of 40 feet. The large stones 
were caught and separated from the fine stuff by a riddled hopper-plate. 
The gold was very finely divided, and was caught on plush mats which, were 
washed every eight horns. The water for washing was supplied from a 
reservoir by means of an 18-inch pipe. Stones of 56 lbs. weight were lifted 
by this pump, but larger ones occasionally blocked the suction pipe. 

It is difficult to regulate the relative amounts of gravel and water raised 
by suction pumps, the latter tending to be in great excess. The suction 
pipe is soon worn out, especially by coarse gravel, and the power required 
per ton of gravel is considerably greater than in the case of ladder- bucket 
dredges. Nevertheless, dredges of this type have been in successful operation 
on the Snake River, Idaho, where a suction pump was working in 1899 on 
the material of the bank. A pit, 20 feet deep, was first excavated, and the 
sides were then sluiced down by jets of water, and sucked up through a hose 
pipe until a hole 200 feet square had been made, when the dredging apparatus 
was moved and a second pit excavated, the tailing being discharged into the 


1 For a full account of river mining, with, details of dam -construction, etc., see the article 
on the subject by R. L. Dunn in the Ninth Animal Rep. of the (JaL State Minerttfutiixt, 
1889, pp. 262-281. See also the Eleventh Report , 1892, i>p. 150-153. 

2 G-rotbe, Mineral Industry , 1899, p 326. 

3 New Zealand Mining Handbook , 1966, p. 245. 

4 Report of the Department of Mines, New Zealand, 1891. 
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first pit. 1 The material handled ranged front hm* and t* 1 bould**m " m* 'In-, 
in diameter. Suction dredges, however, an* nut much it a <1. 

In 1909 proposals for the improvement of > u*-f i« »*t <ln , d , « i ‘ wnr ni.nl*' 
by H. S. Grander. 2 3 4 5 They included the st reirjt bcnim* of the pat?" tpump 
shell, runners and liners) which are most liable to wear and bte.il>. r.*e, tie- 
provision of a cutter for loosening compact viavel at the i?Uai.«\ and, mo t 
important of all, an increase in the diameter oi fie* m tern pipe kom the 
ordinary 10 or 12 inches to 21 inches, in order to allow bu rr t*«n** ?»» pa 
through, lie instanced successful work done by u< t ton dr« d * in hat horn 
operations. 

In Australia hydraulic sluicing with cemrilu.’ai pump «lmh i n»»? *•» 
be confused with suction dredging, is much u «-d in i* woikmy tie »*ld olwviai 
diggings, and has been found profitable. :1 In theta ■? l» main*- and !*♦-*■» h w »»r* h 
districts many plants are reported at work. Work b* no iy, .c..ifin • 
a hole to float the barge (dredge). A pn- nr*' »d wa?«r of t»*Mo ,«* lu< i 

required to work the pump. The average v i»-ld *»t Me- old pla* » i 

at Cast lemaine was nearly 25U o •/„<. per am*. I»«»uld* i- up i«* ** {t l f * in 
weight wens raised and pa.sed. 

(2) Chain-Bucket Ihtdgcs. This is. in the maj*»n?v *♦ I » a. » , Hw mo ■» 
satisfactory and economical type, and the tut** in '* n* r.d n ■**. t h en bu« L« f 
dredges are made* in great numbers both in New / t «*aUi.«l and m *-i i» 

America. 

A full description of a number of types of bin h*-? dteijg* ■>. wi*h ? h*- n« < *• - 
sary machinery is given by K. S. ami U. N. Mai k >, 1 from v. ha b j>om«- »*f she 
following derails are taken: The simplest and cheap*--.! form r* * h** •doc* 
box dredge, on whieh the gold is caught in a hutg shm e i un into mlm h f Jm- 
b ueketH tip their burden, 'flu* other type U tie* m r* * n dr* d **, w he h r* 

fitted with a revolving trommel, through who h tb«* matmul rar * d m 

washed on to tables. The diagram. Fig. da, show * a Hi d* n - * s * . in do *!,»,• 
at work. In whatever way the gravel is wa de d tie* * v*.» v at me r «!*«?*.• bv 
means of an endless chain of buckets pa:* in * round Jw*» ! umi-h-r s whnh 
are placed at the ends of a long ladder or ham*' Tie' I add* ? r> of -m h a 
length that, when the buckets are woikm r at fb« b«.M*un o! sh«* uiiM, g 
bangs at an angle of about 15 as in this p*» men Ms- bm 1* ? *. give tb»* b< .■ i 
working results. The lower tumbler K in modmn dt« d ** • an idler m Mo-a v«\ 
not power-driven, and is now made round, me p«*h -omd b i **! 

ordinary cast, steel or, better, of inancanc c ?* » i T **.- l.*«fd*-i r * db a on 

■which the chain runs, consist of chilled cam inm »«r ;»!#-*•! Tie- upp* i tumbU t 
is usually hexagonal, and acts as a positive dm me qa*** k< ? f*»r ?l*e hm 
chain. Manganese, nickel, chrome, and ot h* * sjterad are ; it( » fuu< )» 

used in dredge construction*'* for the Tumble* , fan k*??g roller*, npmdlm 
etc., which an* subject to heave wear. 

“ The ladder is suspended at its lower cud from ||«n m gaum ««n th** 
bow of the dredge hull, the raising and Imomiu* *4 the lidd< t • mumUm-g 
the digging depth, 'flu* elevation of this ladder i> coMiolird bv a witwli, 
called the ladder hoist winch, situated cm the j.ojt hide «*{ \ 1> tired-*** The 


1 ( Jrotfie, Mineral / luiavtrn, I S'.rp j *, 

2 ( J ranger, Trans Aunt, f.at Mn>i. /we/, moo, 40, g*, 

3 K. I). I*i>wi*r, Ewj, and Mtaj J , UM«i t Hi, V'.a ; I ; 1 I, tJ 

4 I*L S, and CL N Marks, Trans !u*t. Man and l/»f , |**- **,, ; 
and Shepard, (fenemt Elaine lhrint\ May, 1 01 j, t y, 1 , , 

5 Hihbett, Eng. and Mug, J. f mil, 97,’, ’{1 <7. 
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lateral motion of 1 ho buckets is secured by .swin»ini* the <*nt iro dredge on one 
of t lio ‘spuds 1 as a pivot. This is done by means of linos run from two 
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I ] aseendin# huekcts, lull of <»ld-}>c*a rinjL*; material, are dumped over 
the upper tumbler into a hopper, lined with heavy wearin# bars, where it 
is subjected to Idyll pressure. sprays of water. The gravel is Hum delivered 
fo the screen, a revolving cylinder sloping toward the. stern and lined, with 
perforated st.ee! plates, in which it- is continuously played upon by jets of 
water and is completely disintegrate ed. Tin* sand, tine, travel and cold par- 
ticles are washed through the perforations into the distributor under the 
screen which serves to properly distribute the mass on to the. #old savin# 
tables. 'These are in two banks, an upper and a. lower, and are composed of 
tore and aft and thwart ship sluiens, fined with steel-shod suyar-pine riffles, 
where the ynld is eaupht and amalyainat ed with mercury. Tint waste sand 
is tleli vered from the tail sluices at the stern of the d redye, some of it. bein# 
<leposited around the spud points to enable them to obtain a fi rmor hold, 
and the remainder dumped at some dist a nee behind tin* dredye. The boulders 
and heavy y. ravel, which do not passthrough tin* perforations, fall from the 
rear end of the screen into a chut e and a re t hence delivered on to the. starker 
belt. This endless belt carries the material up a Ion# slacker, which is hun# 
from the stem 'jantry «>f the d redye, and is finally dumped far to the stern, 
formin'.' t fie extensive * rock piles' characteristic of a. dredyiny field." 1 * * 

A typical New Zealand d red ye is shown in Kiys. ,‘J.Sand ,'J1L These figures 
arc I nun drawings supplied to the Department of Mines of New Zealand 
by K. \\ . Payne, oj Dunedin.' *'• He also yave the follow in# description 
of t he plant T 

The hull i » lib feet lone, do leet- ti inches wide at< bow, and fit) I'ee.t- wide 
at stern. Depth ol hull forward ti leet f> inches, dept h aft U feet (> inehes. 
The euvdne is :!b H.P. nominal. Tin* ladder carrying I lie bucket chain is ol 
,’iUtiie lent lejiyth to dred'.‘e jO leet below water i i lie. 'The buckets a t’e of 
7 cubic feet rapacity, and run at a speed of ten bucket:, per minute. 'The 
ladder i raised and lowered by a line worked by a winch, and five other 
winches are designed lm a head hue and four side lines to moor the died ye 
to the {tank and to move it. from place to plans 'The buckets deliver the 
yrnvel info a levolvne* screen dl feet lorn* and 1 fee! ti inches in diameter, 
driven bv I ration rollers. Thence the coarse material is directed into the 
mam tailin'* elevator buckets, and the tine materia} passing through the 
screen is delivered on to the «*old saviny tables. After nmum# over these, 
the failm* is deposited in a settlin'* tank, from which it. is lilted by a 
supplementary elevator ml o the main tailin'* elevator. The main elevator 
is no Icci than lib feet Ion# between centres, and is capable of slack in# 
tailin'* to a heiyht «»( Sti feet above water line, 'The ea pacify would lie 
about Liu cubic vaid per hour with the buckets three fourths full. 'The 
d fed ye w a u*i «*n« !*•* 1 I «» work on Eraser Mat., near Alexandra, New Zealand. 

The rlmiu bucket d red yes in use in California bear a close resemblance 
to the t v pe cenej alb Used in New Zealand, where most, of the applianees 
originated. 'The followin'* a brief abstract of a description of a. d redye 
placed at Ormiile, on the Feather River, ibven by its designer, lv. 1 1 . 
Post let h wait e 4 ; The hull is HU feet lolly by »T ) feet wide and 7 feet deep. 
The ladder, can v in# the d redyer htiekef s, consists of a heavy lattice y trder, 
and the btieket belt travels on east steel rollers. Then* are ,T2 east steel 

1 1 Ltelfes ; m»»1 t>» \ »it, 

’’ I'.ivii**, Htfvtrf #*f* th* Ihft *ti »*f ,Yoe /f* *i/*oeb (*>V 1 SIMM '.Mill, ]*, '1.1. 

1 r.lVIic, hr, ftf 

* PudMliWJUtr. \tn** Sr, Pt'riK t hr to. 1WI». 8l. 
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buckets, each of 5 cubic feet capacity, the lips being made of nickel steel. 
The ladder runs at the rate of 12£ buckets per minute, giving a capacity of 
over 100 cubic yards per hour with the buckets three-fourths full. The gravel 
is delivered into a revolving screen 4|- feet in diameter and 25 feet long per- 
forated with holes of f inch in diameter. The coarse material is conveyed 
away by a bucket elevator, but the fine stuff after passing over the gold- 
saving tables is sluiced into the river at a distance of several yards beyond 
the stern of the dredge. The dredge is moored by five lines and all power 
is supplied through electric motors. The crew consists of two men per shift, 
and about 70 H.P. is used in the various operations. The working costs of 
Risdon dredges in California are stated to be in certain cases about 4 cents, 
per cubic yard of gravel, but are generally from 6 to 8 cents. 

According to D. W. Brunton, 1 dredges built in 1909 were provided with 
close-connected buckets, of capacities up to 13-5 cubic feet, and capable of 
handling 10,000 cubic yards of gravel in twenty-four hours. There were 
bucket-ladders capable of digging 67 feet below the water line and 20 feet 
above it. 

C. Janin, in describing a modern Californian dredge, 2 the Yuba No. 13* 
put in commission on August 10, 1911, says its dimensions are 150 feet by 
58*5 feet by 12*5 feet, with an overhang of 5 feet on each side. The digging- 
chain is of plate-girder construction, designed to dig 65 feet below water 
level and is equipped with 90 buckets in a close-connected line, each of 
15 cubic feet capacity. The weight of the chain and buckets is 700,000 lbs. 
The washing screen is of the revolving type, roller driven, and is 9 feet in 
diameter and 50*5 feet long. The gold-saving tables are of the double-bank 
type, and have a total area of 8,000 square feet. The conveyor stacker-belt 
is 42 inches wide and 275 feet long, on a stacker ladder (lattice-girder) 142 feet 
long. Nine motors are in use on the dredge, of a total capacity of 1,072 H.P. 
There are two steel spuds. The scow is constructed of wood, but steel scows 
are now generally preferred, especially in tropical climates. Even larger 
buckets up to at least a cubic yard in capacity are expected to be used. 

The dredge described above handled 280,000 cubic yards per month on 
the Yuba River at an average operating and maintenance cost of 3*3 cents 
per cubic yard. 3 

The latest dredge, Yuba No. 14 (see Eig. 40), is described by Gardner 
and Shepard, 4 and was built on the Yuba River in 1912. Its hull, steel decks* 
housing and gold-saving tables are of steel, and it is electrically operated. 
The buckets are of 16 cubic feet capacity and the wearing parts are of man- 
ganese or nickel-chrome steel. The digging can be carried down to 70 feet 
below water level. The dimensions are similar to those of Yuba No. 13, and 
its weight is 1,994 tons. 

The dredge is now often anchored by means of spuds, as in the cases 
described above, instead of by a number of mooring lines. In the former 
case the anchorage is more rigid, preventing the rocking of the barge, which 
interferes with the gold-saving tables. 

(3) Crane and Bucket Dredges . — In these dredges a single large bucket 
or shovel, with a capacity of 1 or 2 a cubic yards, is filled with gravel and hoisted 


1 Brunton, Trans. Amer. Inst Mng. Em/., 1909, 40 , 557. 

2 Janin, Trans . Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1911, 42 , 855. 

2 Gardner and Shepard, Mng. and Set Press , June 27, 1914, 1 08 , 105 3 . 

Gardner and Shepard, loc . tit. ; also General Electric Review , loc . tit. 
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on board a barge by some form of crane. The bucket is sometimes of the 
Priestman grab type, opening at the bottom as it is dropped on to the gravel 
bed, and closing automatically when the chains begin to raise it. A large 
shovel is also sometimes used as in a case on the Fraser River, British 
Columbia, in 1 896:1897. 1 Here there were two barges, one containing the 
dredging machinery, the other the gold-washing tables. The shovel made 
90 trips per hour and raised l-£ cubic yards at a time. Boulders up to 5 or 
6 tons in weight could be handled with ease. The Priest man grab bucket 
does not close completely, if a stone lodges between its jaws, and comes up 
partly empty, but in cases where large boulders, tree trunks, etc., are dispersed 
through the gravel, it might be used with advantage, instead of the ordinary 
ladder-bucket, which cannot deal with such obstructions. The wear and 
tear is said to be less with a Priestman dredge than with the bucket dredge. 

A Priestman dredge is shown in Figs. 41, 42, and 43, which are from 
drawings supplied by Messrs. Priestman Brothers. 



Fig. 40. — Yuba Dredge. 

It is considered by some that “ dipper-dredges ' ’ are useful under the 
following conditions : — (1) Where the ground is somewhat shallow ; (2) in 
small areas where a cheap dredge is required : (3) where the material is 
rough, with boulders and stumps ; (4) where the ground is mixed with 
more or less clay, as the dipper will relieve itself notwithstanding the ad- 
hesiveness of the material (Janin). 

In places unsuitable for dredges, bucket- scrapers are sometimes used. 2 
This is a single bucket of about 1*5 cubic yards capacity on a crane, loaded 
by a drag line. The gravel is dumped by the bucket into a hopper, which 
feeds a trommel screen. The machine rests on rollers, by which it is moved 
on a plank track. It has been tried by Purington in Siberia. 

Gold-Saving Apparatus . — The available space on a dredge is so small 


1 Grothe, Mineral Industry , 1899, p. 829. 


2 Janin, loc. cit. 
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barren, the dredge can be transferred elsewhere or sold. The Government 
Inspector, in fact, reported in 1900 1 that in some parts of New Zealand no 
other form of mining would be entertained as an investment. Dredging 
on rivers is a far cheaper method of treating the gravel than any other, but 
any great extension in the future will doubtless be in inland work. The 
amount of water required is small, the risk of loss by floods or any kind of 
accident infinitesimal, and the labour costs trifling. 

Difficulties in Dredging . — The difficulties of raising the gravel due to the 
occurrence of tree trunks or large boulders are obvious. Nevertheless, the 
chief difficulty is to save the fine gold in the gravel. The losses of gold are 
often large, though seldom considered. In one New Zealand dredge, it 
was found as the result of treating measured quantities of tailings that gold 
amounting to 2 grains per cubic yard of tailings treated was lost. 2 The yield 
on the dredge was about 3 grains per cubic yard, so that only 60 per cent, 
of the gold was saved. When there is an u overburden ” or layer of clay 
above the auriferous material, it is found that lumps of clay and water carrying 
clayey matter in suspension are responsible for the losses of gold. The best 
method of avoiding these losses is to strip off the overburden of clay before 
attempting to raise and wash the auriferous gravel. 

The bottom on which the gold-bearing material rests is also of importance. 
A hard bed rock prevents the gold lodged in its crevices from being icmoved 
by the dredge. Soft bed-rock partly decomposed in situ is, on the other 
hand, an excellent bottom for dredging. A soft tenacious clay underlying 
the gravel causes loss of gold in washing. A. F. J. Bordeaux 3 * 5 mentions- 
the great difficulty in dredging in French Guiana due to a tenacious clay, 
which must be puddled by hand in the sluices to free the gold contained in, 
or picked up by, it. In a dredge the clay sticks tightly to the buckets and 
goes round and round in spite of all water jets. It is necessary to dislodge 
it with shovels. 

One of the greatest sources of expense in gold-dredging is the repair of 
the bucket-line, including the tumblers. Stones carried between the tumblers 
and the buckets break or bend the latter. In 1905 such repairs amounted 
to one-third of the entire operating expenses, and was the cause of 39 per 
cent, of the time lost in stoppages.* Wooden hulls of dredges are destroyed 
by insects in tropical countries, and are now being replaced by steel. 

Cost of Dredging . — The capital expenditure on a dredging plant in New 
Zealand varies from about £2,500 for a small dredge, with a theoretical 
lifting capacity of 60 cubic yards per hour, to £10,000 for a dredge capable 
of lifting 150 cubic yards per hour, and far more for the modern large dredges 
treating 250,000 cubic yards per month. The working cost of a small dredge 
is given as about 1 oz. of gold per day in New Zealand, 6 or about twopence 
per cubic yard of gravel treated. The cost of working in Western America 
is stated to be about four cents per cubic yard in a case where the power 
was supplied by steam from coal. 6 Working costs at Oroville, California, 
are given by Postlethwaite as ranging from 3*66 to 8*7 cents per cubic yard. 7 


1 Report on Dept, of Mines of New Zealand-, 1899-1900, p. 41. 

2 Report on Dept, of Mines of New Zealand, 1899-1900, x>- 41. 

3 Bordeaux, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1910, 41 , 587. 

J Gal. State Mng. Bureau, Bulletin 36, 1905 ; Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1909, 40 , 504. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Grothe, Mineral Industry , 1899, p. 336. 

7 Postlethwaite, loc. cit. 
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The working cost on a dredge of moderate size is given by F. W. Taylor 1 
as about £40 per week, and the return may be expected to be from 20 to 
30 ozs. of gold per week, so that the profits are often large. A table of 
working costs in California in 1910 is given by 0. Janin. 2 3 The costs varied 
from 2*30 cents per cubic yard working on fine gravel with easy digging by 
means of buckets of 13*5 cubic feet capacity to 9*60 cents per cubic yard 
with difficult digging with 5 cubic feet buckets. The cost in the case of the 
large Californian companies was 4 or 5 cents per yard in 1910, and about 
5 cents in 1913. In French Guiana the cost is about 33 cents per yard. a 
In Siberia, where the industry was started in 1900, the working cost was 
given by Taylor as about 4*2d. per cubic yard in 1904. The working costs 
of the Phoenix (Victoria) Company are given by Marks as 2*6 pence per 
cubic yard. 4 

Method of Working Siberian Placers. — The methods and apparatus 
employed in Siberia differ so markedly from those which have been adopted 
elsewhere, that they are well worth a special description, although they 
cannot usually be applied to placers found in other parts of the world, owing 
to the difference in economic conditions. In California the valleys are 
narrow and the grade steep, so that watercourses are usually close to the 
auriferous deposits, and the sluices can be made of almost any length, while 
still conforming to the general slope of the soil. In Siberia the slope of the 
valleys is so gradual that the flow of the water is almost imperceptible, and 
often takes place through wide marshy tracts. The result of this is that 
the sluices must be short, being usually less than 100 feet long, and their 
upper ends are frequently raised on trestles. As a further consequence, 
also, the gravel must be excavated by hand and carried in waggons to the 
sluice, and the tailings removed in a similar way, the flow of water acting 
by gravity not being available for these purposes. Wire-rope haulage and 
narrow-gauge railway transport with the aicl of locomotives are also used 
(Perret). The stripping of the overburden of barren material is also usually 
done by shovelling into two- wheeled carts drawn by horses. The introduction 
of mechanical excavators, such as steam shovels and drag-line (or scraper- 
bucket) excavators, has not been attended with success, according to Perret. 5 
The excavation is made in benches or terraces, working up the valley. The 
height of each bench above the lower one is about 5 feet, and the gravel is 
picked down from the face of each bank and shovelled into carts by which 
it is conveyed to the washing establishments. The additional expense 
entailed by these causes is balanced by the low cost of labour in the country, 
and an incidental advantage lies in the fact that the washing apparatus 
can be placed outside the limits of the river during flood time, and so m ay 
remain for a number of years undisturbed, while all the gravel in the district 
is being washed. The workings are divided by Perret into open and under- 
ground workings, the latter being exploited preferably by drifting, when the 
fall of the ground admits of natural drainage, but shafts are also largely 
used. The workings are never of any great depth. 


1 Taylor, Eng. and Mng . J. , Jan. 14, 1904, p. 84. 

2 Janin and Winston, Mng. and Sci. Press, 1910, XOI* 151. 

3 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1910, 41 , 586. 

4 Marks, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1906, 15 , 492. 

6 Perret, Trans . Inst. Mng. and Met., 1912, 21 , 647-690. In this paper details are given 
of the methods of work, costs, etc. 
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tn»u«ili or tmshhrf'K or *m in, lined table-, the method hesne that d, a nh«-tf 
on p. 105. 

Th<* apparatus described above iteatw 5 mu tuns of ma\c| pr-i d, u iU 
labour required being furnished by tuetifv tuen and ten Imr*™ T hr 
treated contains an average of from 12 to K» ^,,iih of gold pn ian-h 

falling below f> grains per ton ; the e\t epfnuml rubier of at, 4%%u pn u m 
lias been observed The gold is rhieJk found m the lewd due e, *h. ir yn p i 
cent, is retained* do per rein, being « aught on the Herond.m dun-# , y t 
a similar establishment. at T.-ln-niam Ketehkn, ubn* the -dd ' m 

lees finely divided, 07 per cent, was caught on the bead differ, and „nh 

o per cent, on the secondary sluires. The amount of water lined at Voh«-h,tukA 
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is about six times the weight of the gravel. The cost of construction of the 
works was 70,000 roubles, or about £7,000. 

Recently the wooden riffles used in Siberian sluices have been replaced 
by wire netting or expanded metal, laid on matting, similar to those used 
in America, Australia and other countries. The slope of the sluices is about 
3 inches to the foot in Eastern Siberia, where the sluices are short (14 feet), 
giving a clean concentrate but a poor yield. In the Urals the slope is 1 to 
li- inches per foot and the length 35 to 50 feet. 1 



2. The Trommel . — Gravels which are too compact for satisfactory dis- 
integration in the short sluices described above are subjected to a preliminary 
treatment by a trommel. At Berezovsk the trommel is of sheet iron of 
9 mm. thick, having holes in it of about 1 mm. in diameter. The trommel 
is about 12 feet long, 3J feet in diameter at one end, and 4| feet at the other, 
and is set inside with denticulated plates of iron to assist in the disintegration 
effected by the water. The machine is driven by a water wheel, and is 


1 Perret, Trans. Inst . Mng. and Met., 1912, 21 , 673. 
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tor the disinieuraih *n *’t { y >ln ' n 1 
requiring the expenditure <0 •» b‘* r •• p»^ 

.of water used in the muiiue-i and on Me- '.in 
utbout seven ami admit lime- Mm » ir * ;e 
on inclined tables only bn tee! i< >n^ • •.ms ! - e 
xi,l>out 1 in 1, placed with tn»- in- i.i,* a’ :i \ 
.trommel. Near the head *»i Mi*' — 'M. .*mi 
t-r<)UL r li-like depression. and h*-hm M.n 
a*i tiles. in wliiriq urey cnne*-h! ra*»- t ‘-.in n‘ 



m $ 

i • i 



iiorezovHk establishment employs f w*-m Jh** i* .* i . .%ml b‘m T *«rn hnr 
constantly; tin* tromimd u- ualh la m !*«m * a **n 

The Boroitkn {Fie. H *j run i • m .>n ,.i. impd » • ?.* . . , ;v < j< 

m*reen \\ it li J-iuch holes, over whnL .*?• u j < mb d p» minium-* vlt 

when moving 1 o and fro, mis with and di m‘ * mm . M ,<■ ijj> n,d I 1 Jm 

1 IN Tret, Aw. eiY. Kriti'.theii uaii tt*- p*ni„-v ( >- u >-f ? m- In ee-e ) Ms 
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capacity of 12 cubic yards per hour, and is used in small plants in the Urals 
as an auxiliary washer. 

3. Pan Washings . — Sandy clays cannot he economically disintegrated 
in a trommel, and are, therefore, treated in a washing pan, or Chasha, which 
is similar to the puddling machine used in Australia (Perret). Pig. 45 repre- 
sents a chasha in plan and elevation. 1 The pan usually consists of cast 
iron, and is from 8 to 16 feet in diameter, with vertical sides from 1 to 5 feet 
high. The bottom is of cast iron or sheet steel, and has numerous holes 
in it of about § inch in diameter, widening downwards. The bottom is 
divided into 25 sectors, between which are deep groves for the collection of 
the pebbles. Through a circular opening in the centre of the pan there 
passes a revolving axis to which are suspended eight horizontal arms studded 
with vertical iron teeth, some of these being shaped like plough-shares. 
The revolution of these arms effects the disintegration of the sandy clays, 
which are fed into the pan together with water and puddled until fine enough 
to pass through the holes in the bottom, and the stones are removed at 
intervals by opening little gates placed opposite the radial grooves, or by 
a trap-door in the bottom. The disintegrated gravel falls from the pan 
on to concentration tables, similar to those used after disintegration in the 
trommel. At Berezovsk the pan is 11 J feet in diameter and 5 feet deep, 
and the arms revolve at the rate of 25 turns per minute. As a rule, about 
3 or 4 cubic yards of material are tipped into the chasha at a time, and after 
about five minutes’ puddling the stones are discharged and another charge 
added. In this way from 25 to 30 cubic yards are washed per hour in a 
chasha of 12 feet diameter. 2 The water consumed, including that required 
for power, is about ten times the volume of the sand. 

Beach Mining. — Beach mining is a comparatively unimportant form of 
shallow placer mining. The sea beaches on parts of the coasts of California, 
Australia and New Zealand contain small quantities of gold, which have 
been proved, in all cases in which the matter has been investigated, to be 
derived from the cliffs, in which the gold is generally less concentrated. Some 
streaks of black sand, however, in the “ Gold Bluff,’’ California, have yielded 
$135 or 6| ozs. per ton by actual working. 3 The waves of the sea wash down 
and partially concentrate the poor sands, and, under certain rather excep- 
tional circumstances, as the tide goes out the surface of the beach is left 
covered with black sand, in which numerous specks of gold occur. This is 
carefully scraped up and transported inland to be washed, as sea water is 
not well adapted for the purpose, although it was used by one Californian 
company. The next tide usually washes away all the valuable material 
which has not been collected, or else covers it with barren sand. There is 
great difficulty in washing the black sand in California, as it consists largely 
of rounded grains of magnetite, the density of which is about 5*0, while the 
gold is in minute flakes and scales, which can be seen under the microscope 
to be oblong in shape, and thicker at the sides than in the middle (a shape 
due to continued pounding of a malleable material). This form is so easily 
moved and buoyed up by water that it is difficult to get a “ colour ” with 
the pan, and the amount caught by the mercury in sluices or long-toms is 
usually an insignificant proportion of the total assay value of the sand. 


1 Perret, Trans. Inst. Mng. arid Met , , 19X2, 21, 671. Reproduced with the permission of 
the Institution. 

2 Perret, loc. cit. 8 Prod. Prcc. Met ., U.S.A., 1884, p. 557. 
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Treatment of Shallow Placer Gravels by Steam Shovels and Amakamau* 

plates. A plant for tin* nm Mm-m of placer depo-ir whnh ao ; r s u 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

deep placer deposits. 

Nature and Mode of Origin of Deposits. -Both in Australia, and California 
besides. t hi* superficial placer deposits situated in or near the evistim. ri u n 
wlneh m he dee,, eahons of the Klamath and other rivers i n ev , n e 
>“»lh "f Cahlorma attama t hick ness of 3fiC) feet there evhu ,,, ;r, ' T 

S': - r -ir ■ ';r:s* 

son'ii'times totZZM ' ’VlT Tu ^ ^ ^ 

* r»*s ssrras 

riH “'Hd'' "“"si- 1 * ••"■'.••'‘'ia-oe- Va ‘ii.lTn';, '^r. i"? 
... to,.™:;;;, X o'iis,. ' ?, f e ' 'i " 1 .. 1 <*«- 

fmhmo-'Tt'h’ t if /‘ lml : ",ey "may he' i'ilisht.me, the 

tn la l. u.utolo.ueal evidence is perhaps in favour of Whitney's view 
that liu o. posits were formed in the pliocene period. 

the ancient Californian rivers prohai.lv had their sources at. somewhat 

if " ^ nr 

j " " n "‘ ! I".”'''''" " v, ' r * '«» '» valleys whieh were hroad and shallow 

I o.mpaitou Will, the present deep precipitous canons, and the volume 
wale, «,.■ in t-'eiieial mm f, greater than that, delivered In their represent a 

..... od, n Ihe width oi the valleys varied from H«l feet to fult\ 1 1 t ,iilcs 

! : \ t lr Uu ' *? 1 m» »«*« Uz 

of ..ravel When , ’.J" ?“ r ,,r ';" r,,|Ml - V t ,HI * iv filW *'!» l-v accumulations 
‘ " f voleame aetivity in mattv eases filled up the 

nil Ilidet and the streams Were deflected into other channels which iflen 

t I’r,? M • rr if* eim mteis i . . 

i . of n ' • U Cm. gravels which were deposited 

1 leu? \T M, T"T l!,, ‘ hkhmi * mm ' 1 »' tllHfric-t, 
halm. N have I men cut paiflv m fhe old country rock and partly in the 

9 
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X^ioceno auriferous gravels and t lit * i r t tnt'jiin: < 1 \ « »!• -*i iii* ■ !•»*!,. >oine 
f. lines the* course* uf tin* present canon- ru?-- that of ? i . * * old a? »'*»'!• d pane ■ 
owing to tin* sinuosity of hath (>*-** Fij. 1 1»>, in which A ?cpn » m the ih"ti<iii 
river, and B t In* ancient one. 'I h** remit i that • f »n • »•! ?h«* "M \ali«y 
from bed-rock to Mirfac* an* exposed in t a*- aie *«t Ha- *«*!»*•!, . u-mdk 
ixt' some lminht above the present i**\**i ♦ •! t h»* watm ;t i *• i it e.a .c -u» h | •» *t i*t - 
as these that tin* discovery *»f the exim-m »* *«j ?!,»■ d* » -p | • h ?> * ? vot • t;rt 
made. The hard rover in** of harnh lot »*? \ * d to j.nn-. t th*- a, or* in, AT* 
<rravels, which have hern for the ino-t part renewed in ?ho *• pap * wlo-jr 


f / 



Fj»j, 4H. Int«‘!>»-rnf!z >■? Aicc-m .net M'-4>nit near*. 

th<* lava has been worn aw. n or ha - never e\i ■? , d, ■■■“ t hat ? 1 , * |.o . • ton is 
of gravels st ill existent Ik* beneath dm v>!*am» n» 1. • 

Fig, 17 represents a sect b»n a* ro * tv.-.o an* e-nt « hann* 1 . if* IF and a 
modern rahon. t hat of the Am» ra an mo !l* n , \ ntim al me » .ippin.e, 
wliieh is iS>0 feet thick above t he FI* d I'oin* chann*-! . 1» I « ;u* t F»- au* i'ei i -a 
grruvel channel**. ; (\ r are depndt-* of ’•cod on *!.«■ ' ? or. • o.mn.niv 

o<>ld in places ; I) is the bed r«« k, « on*-M mg **! da? j. Fine d.»t 1% r- .» I'.anu 
do posit of a ne ala r debris and bouJd* i . F F at*- pn-pr. to* n t unn« ! , *hn h 
were put in at too high an altitude, F i • dm ? unied h»a * d v- oh t ].» f 



of reaching the hut torn of the gravel deposit ; If an- pu^pr, » me u 
sunk in order to discover t he position of the m a v I d ie- sp, M «■ ill* hid* d 
within the dotted line* N 31 V M ’ N has hern obvi'and* d* laid* d •■■on* r the 
deposit ion of the volcanic cappings, the soft .date % M It and N M 

having been worn away* while the haul lava has rioted rr«*iofi Th»- 
V’ertical depth from 31 to the Am <*rir»n rner in about L-nui » *r f i •■i** h-et 
This condition of tilings is that prevailing m t ahftatua, hut m \ n 
the structure closely resembles that juM de^- rif^nl* with do* rxrrption.H thiii 
the old valleys were smaller and that the erosive motion of ih** nv#>r^ nnr*- 
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the deposition of the basalt has been comparatively slight., owing to the 
slight grades of the streams caused by the low elevation of the count rv and 
to the small amount of the rainfall. In consequence of this the basalt- has 
usually not. been worn through, and the “ deep hauls " or old river bottoms 
are often below the level of tin* present streams, so that, although a larger 
proportion of the Pliocene gravel remains, it. is more* dillicult and expensive* 
to mine. 

The* shallow placers, at any rate in (alifornia, have resulted in the main 
from the erosion of these* deep placers, the materials < > I which, having under- 
gone a natural concentration in tin* ground sluices a. {forded by the riven* 
be*ds, furnishe*d the wonderfully rich river beds and bar deposits, which 
yh*hh*d so much gold between lHjSand IStin. 'The* deep h*vel gravels consist, 
in slaty districts <*h ietl v of quart/.ose sand, the* tine* materials furnished by 
the* disintegration of tin* slate* having been 1 or (lie* most, part- swept away, 
and the products of the quart/, veins contained in the slate* being left. These 
are* th<* only gravels which pay lor treatment. In granite* districts, where 
the gravels are* composed of more heterogeneous materials, and in eases 
win*re they consist « >1 volcanic boulders and detritus, little* or no ge>ld is 
found. The l< aver pa it s of t he era vela an* oft <*n cemented into a conglomerate, 
called ■‘cement." by infill rat ion o| silica, oxides or sulphide's of iron, or, 
randy, carbonate ‘>1 line*; when tin* gravels are* covered with lava, the* 
whole* thickness is in some cases converted into cement. 

Distribution of Gold in the Gravels. The gold is found chiefly either 
in contact with or ju ? above hod rock. If this consists of soft slate*, and 

(‘specially ii tin* plane.-. «»l clca \a»*c are at a high a ogle t o t In* horizon, particles 
of gold an* niton lound m tie* natural riilles thus formed, and are* dissomi 
nated f lirotigh tin* rock to the depth of a toot nr two. If depressions, pot 
hole's, or Ii sui'es exist m the old river bottom. they are usualb verv rich 
in gold. When*, a . often happen , t h«*re is a channel, or “ gutter," t o adopt 
the* Au i raliai? e\ pro am, cut by tie* {ream in the lowest part of the valley, 
the grave! tilling it i u tiallv much m ini than that found elsewhere. Such 
rich pent ion*, open onh a few bet wide, and of insignificant depth, but. 
extendin'' to considerable distances m tin* direction ol f he st ream, an* called 
“leads." Hndi freak > also occur at v a none, levels in the gravels, open 
resting on “lake bottom , wliicb con ist » *f impermeable beds of clay or 
some simitar material. Sometime, these streaks arc richer than those 
encountered at lied rock, a , foi example, at tin* Paragon Aline, Placer 
< kmnt v , t "alilornia. 

Tin* amount and position of the cold vary, as in the care of the present, 
river , with tin* made, f hr hape of the valley, the volume of water, tin* 
amount of maud hems * .min! down, etc. A n underloaded mi rent 
/as, a current charged with 1* drfipu than p is well able to curry is 
apt torn! it I >ed , and present t be a* cumulat ion of gsavek A great 1 v over 
loaded eui rent will d«*po at too mpidlv to admit ol tin* concentration of the 
gold du ! . 5 1 nder «"« *{i« 1 1 1 uuj i inf e| medial e between these extreme .’fates, 

f In* current nun be ju .f Prong « uou -h to keep it s bed clear from all aceumu 
lat ions except a mail quant P v of < oarer gjawd and tin* couisc gold, which 
in (si ugh? in tic natural i Pile t, and thus all the conditions necessary to 
form a ricli bed of pas dut mav be present, If, however, tin* bed consists 
of granite or oth»g lock whnh w e.o ^ m smooth and rounded aim pcs, little 
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the flats closely adjoining them. Subsequently, the bench gravels situated 
in the same valleys, and the side ravines and gulches, which remained dry 
■during most of the year, were prospected and worked, owing to the rapid 
growth of the mining population and to the fact that the exhaustion of the 
shallow placers was already beginning to make itself felt. The result was 
that the exposed edges of the outcrop of some of the deep leads were found, 
and the pay-dirt followed into the hill-side by drifting. Then, as in many 
cases it was found that the gravels overlying the pay-dirt on hill-sides, 
although poor by comparison with the earth below them, nevertheless con- 
tained a small quantity of gold, the idea was evolved of breaking down the 
whole bank by jets of water, and passing all the material through the sluices. 
Hence arose the practices of drift and hydraulic mining, 1 of which the former 
is largely used in California, while the latter was much used in California 
prior to 1884 and in Hew Zealand and throughout the Western States of 
America, but cannot be applied in Australia or Siberia owing to the general 
flatness of the country. In Siberia, only shallow placer deposits are worked. 
In Australia, the deep leads are usually reached by shafts, since the surface 
of the country is not intersected by deep canons, as in Western America. 
Drift 2 and shaft mining of deep leads will not be further referred to in this 
volume, attention being confined to the treatment of the gravel after it has 
been raised to the surface. In hydraulic mining, the breaking down of the 
gravel is so intimately connected with the extraction of the gold that a short 
•description of the whole process is given. 

Hydraulic Mining. — This method of working consists, as has been already 
stated, in breaking down banks of gravel by the impact of powerful jets 
of water, and passing the disintegrated material through a line of sluices, 
without the agency of hand labour. The chief requisites for the successful 
application of hydraulic mining are — 

1. Large quantities of auriferous gravel, not less than 30 feet in thickness, 
and not overlaid by any appreciable thickness of barren material, which 
would necessarily be passed through the sluices with the pay-dirt. The 
gravel treated need not be rich, a mean yield of less than 1 grain of gold 
per cubic yard being often enough to furnish profits if the operations are on 
a sufficiently large scale. 

2. A plentiful and uninterrupted supply of water throughout considerable 
portions of the year 

3. Sufficient fall in the ground so that (a) the water may be delivered 
under the pressure of a head of from 100 to 300 feet, ( b ) the tailings can be 
easily carried away to a large dumping ground, which is most conveniently, 
either the sea or a large and rapid river. 

Commencement of Operations . — In California, the naturally occurring 
banks or cliffs in the gravels in the sides of the gulches were first selected 
for attack. Later, some of the deposits occurring in those channels which 
are not intersected at favourable points by the present system of drainage 
were operated on. It is necessary in such cases to run a tunnel from the 
nearest canon in the bed-rock to the lowest point in the gravel, this point 


1 The invention of hydraulic mining is ascribed to Edward Mattison, of Sterling, Con- 
necticut, who nsed the method in 1852 on a small scale. For all details in connection with 
the industry, see Hydraulic Mining in California , by A. J. Bowie, New York, 1885. This 
has been largely used in drawing up the summary which follows. 

2 A detailed description of Drift Mining is given by Russell L. Dunn in Eighth Repor 
•Cal. State Mineralogist. 1888, p. 736. 
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ten-hour and twelve-hour inches. The quantity of water in a miner s inch 
varies with the head of water used and the form and size of the orifice tor 
delivery. Thus the amount delivered from an orifice 25 inches long and 
2 inches wide is reckoned as 50 inches, although it will be more than fifty 
times as much as the delivery from an orifice 1 inch square. The twenty- 
four-hour inch under a head of 7 inches amounts to about 2,230 cubic feet. 

The water is conveyed from the pressure-box by pipes, which were for- 
merly made of canvas hose, to which iron rings 3 inches apart were added, 
for pressures of over 100-feet head. They are now made of sheet iron or steel. 
Sharp bends in them are avoided, as the flow of water is checked thereby. 
Thev are liable to collapse if the level of the water in them is reduced, and 
a partial vacuum formed inside ; hence, as in the case of all other sheet-iron 
pipes used in hydraulic mining, they are fitted with valves, which are con- 
structed so as to freely admit air from without. The water is discharged 
through a nozzle called a “giant” or “monitor” (Fig. 4.8). The nozzle 
was at first a sheet-iron tube, having an aperture 1 melon diameter, and was 
field in the hand. The size of the nozzle was gradually increased until it 
reached a diameter of 11 inches. Such a stream, under a head of 200 feet 
requires special appliances to control it, deflect it at will, and prevent the 
nozzle from “ bucking.” 





Fig. 48. — Hydraulic Giant or Monitor. 


BreaUna Down the Bank— When the jot is first directed against the bank, 
+ w water Titters in all directions, then buries itself a little, and after a time, 
S loose Xnd a“ cave ” takes place, the undermined bank falling down. 
By the Shod of undermining, the power of the giant is much increased 
especially where hard and soft layers alternate. When large caves are abo 
water is turnedV as otherwise the ground 
as to overwhelm the monitor and the workman directing it. ihe 
ulacedas near to the bankas possible, consistent with the safety of the workers, 
to l l Z t o waste too much of the initial velocity of the stream of waten 
Consequently, lofty banks are not advantageous, and if they exce ®^ g 

of 400 feet from the fall of the bank. 

^ -ch ** Art. by P. M. Randall in Precious 

Metals in the United States , 1884, pp. 558-57-. 





* 49. — Hydraulic Mining. 
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into the bank, and cross-cuts made at the end in which the powder is placed ; 
the drift is then filled up, and the charge exploded by electricity. It is more 
economical to blow out the base of the bank, as the upper part then falls 
by its own weight and can be broken up by the water. Sometimes arrange- 
ments are made to explode very large blasts ; thus, at the Blue Point Mine, 
Nevada County, a charge of 50,000 lbs. of powder was exploded in cross 
‘drifts at the end of a main drift 325 feet long in the year 1870, and 80,000 
■cubic yards of gravel were brought down, while at another mine, 3,500 lbs. 
of dynamite were exploded in 1872, and 200,000 cubic yards of gravel thrown 
down. 

Washing the Gravel in the Sluices . — The sluices in which the gold is caught 
are constructed on exactly the same principles as those already described, 
but are larger and, though usually made of wood, are of more massive con- 
struction, in accordance with the great quantities of gravel to be handled 
and the continuous nature of the work. The sluices are commonly called 
flumes,’ but it is better to restrict the use of this word to a conduit for 
carrying water only. The sluice boxes used in hydraulic mining, though, 
as usual, only 12 feet long, are as much as from 3 to 6 feet wide and from 
2 to 3 feet deep ; they are lined with heavy planks on the sides, and the pave- 
ments are made of more durable materials than is usual in shallow placer 
sluicing, wooden blocks, rocks, or T railroad iron being most usually employed. 
The wooden blocks are from 12 to 30 inches square, and from 8 to 13 inches 
deep. They are usually made of one of the softer varieties of pine which 
cc broom up ” under friction, and thus present a better catching surface. 
The blocks are cut across the grain of the wood, and are set side by side 
across the sluice, each row separated from the next by strips of wood to which 
they are nailed, while they are also kept in position by the side lining which 
is placed upon them. The interstices in the block pavement act as gold 
catchers, and are filled with small stones, or, with less advantage, allowed 
to fill up with gravel when washing begins. On account of the rapid wearing 
away of the wood, much of the gold and amalgam caught is scooped out 
and carried of! again. Wooden block riffles last only a few weeks when in 
heavy work, but arc easy to take up and put down again in cleaning up ; 
they are discarded when worn so as to be only 4 to 6 inches thick. 

Rock pavements are made of those boulders which are most easily obtained 
in the particular district. Basalt is generally used, oval stones of 15 or 18 
inches long and from 9 to 12 inches thick being selected and placed on end, 
with a slight slant in the direction in which the current flows. They are 
held in place by wooden planks, which divide the sluice into compartments, 
so that if one stone works loose the pavement as a whole is not affected. 
The interstices as before are filled with gravel. Rock pavements are very 
durable, lasting from three to six months, but require more grade to the sluice, 
and occasion loss of time in cleaning-up and repaving the sluices. Conse- 
quently, they are never used near the head of a sluice, where cleaning-up 
is a frequent operation, but are often used for the lower parts of sluices, 
where they sometimes alternate with block riffles, and are especially 
suited for tail-sluices which are only cleaned-up once a year. Rock pavements 
cost less than other forms of riffles. 

Iron riffles, which usually consist of T-iron rails, are placed longitudinally 
in the sluice, closely packed side by side. They present a large amount of 
space available for catching the gold and amalgam, last well, present little 
resistance to the current (so that the grade may be low while the duty of the 
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contents of the gravel was caught. 1 This length is unusual, the average 
not exceeding about 1,000 feet. 

Grade of the Sluices . — The grade depends on the available fall of the 
ground and on the character of the material to be washed. The minimum 
is from 2 to 4 inches per box, such low grades being sometimes enforced by 
the nature of the ground, sometimes adopted from choice if the gravel is 
light, the gold line, and water plentiful. With these low grades, however, 
disintegration is slow and incomplete ; stones, unless they are small, cannot 
be sluiced ; large ones block the sluices, and must be removed by hand,, 
and the “ duty ” of the water, as regards sand, is greatly decreased. The 
6-inch grade is that most generally used, but as much as 12 inches per box, 
or even more is required when water is scarce or the gravel coarse. Steep 
grades effect disintegration rapidly, thus shortening the length of the sluice y 
and enable all but the largest rocks to be sluiced, but less gold is then caught 
and a more plentiful use of undercurrents is necessary. It is considered 
necessary to have a sufficient depth of water to cover the largest boulders 
to be sluiced, but the deeper the water, the more difficult it is to save gold. 
Where poor or top gravel is being “ piped,” it is worked off as rapidly as 
possible, and with little regard to the percentage of gold saved. 

The “ duty 55 of the miner’s inch — that is, the quantity of material washed 
down by an inch of water in twenty-four hours — varies with the grade and 
other conditions. It varies from about 1 to 5 or more cubic yards of gravel 
per inch. 

The Use of Mercury . — Mercury is added daily during the run in gradually 
lessening quantities, the object being to keep the mercury uncovered and 
clean at the top of the riffles. The feeding is regulated by the appearance 
of the amalgam in the sluice, the additions being made in the riffles near 
the head-box and in the undercurrents. The loss of mercury is usually 
from 5 to 10 per cent, of the amount used per run. When cemented gravels 
are being treated, owing to the extra amount of trituration required, the loss 
may be as high as 30 per cent. These losses are the more serious, for the 
reason that amalgam is more easily lost than pure mercury, so that a heavy 
loss of mercury denotes a heavy loss of gold. 

Cleaning-Up . — The process does not differ from that described under 
the heading of shallow placer mining. It is advisable not to defer the clean- 
up too long, as losses of amalgam arc caused by the wearing of the riffles. 
Usually from 50 to 95 per cent, of the total yield of amalgam is caught in 
the first twenty or thirty boxes, which are clcaned-up frequently. The 
following table 2 shows the percentage yield of the various sections of the 
sluices, etc., at the North Bloomfield Mine, California, for the year 1877-8 : — 

Total yield, $311,276.20. 

Near bank, from rock cuts in mine (all in gold dust, no 


quicksilver being added in the rock cuts), . . .4-57 per cent. 

Sluice in tunnel (1,800 feet), 86-26 ,, 

Tunnel below sluice (6,000 feet), 4-50 ,, 

Cut below tunnel (200 feet), . . . . . . 0-81 „ 

Tail sluices (300 feet), 1-21 

.From seven undercurrents, . . . . . . 2-65 „ 


100-00 


1 Hammond, Ninth Report Cal. State Min., 1889, p. 129. 

2 Hammond, ibid., p. 131. 
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The first undercurrent caught five times as much as the sixth, and nearly 
three times as much as the seventh, which was of double size. The yield 
of the seventh ($947) induced the Company to add another undercurrent. 
This mine affords an example of the difficulty of catching fine gold. The gold 
loss was unknown, but was believed not to exceed 5 per cent, of the contents 
of the gravel. 

The bullion obtained by retorting the amalgam from the sluices is finer 
than that from quartz mills, and is sometimes 990 fine in Australia, although 
California placer gold is often as low as 850 fine. The remainder is mainly 
silver, but copper, lead, iron, and some of the minerals existing in the gravel 
also occur. The amalgam from the head of the sluices yields finer gold than 
that caught lower down and in the undercurrents. 

Tailing . — The tail-sluices usually terminate on the side of a canon, 
in a river, or in the sea. The enormous amount of loose sand and gravel, 
delivered from the hydraulic mines of Placer County, California, and the 
neighbouring counties into the Yuba and Leather rivers prior to 1880, filled 
up their beds to such an extent that in rainy weather disastrous floods ensued, 
and much valuable agricultural land was buried beneath sterile drift deposits 
and rendered worthless. The farmers thereupon took action against the 
Mining Companies and obtained a perpetual injunction forbidding them to 
discharge their tailings into these rivers. The result has been to stop hydraulic 
mining in these districts, and the efforts to work the deep leads more exten- 
sively by drifting, or on the other hand, to impound the tailings by darns 
made ol brushwood, or to return them to their original position, have not 
resulted in unqualified success. Consequently the gold winning industry 
has not been maintained on the extensive scale it had assumed prior to 1 he 
action of the courts. 

Treatment of Cement Gravel. — In many cases the gravel from deep leads 
won by drift or shaft mining is cemented by iron oxides or clay into a con- 
glomerate which is too tough to be easily disintegrated in the sluices, it is 
then passed through u cement mills,” which closely resemble the stamp 
battery to be described in the next chapter, the chief differences to be noted 
being in the facilities for delivery. Double discharge mortars are used, and 
the screens are very coarse, the mesh being usually about -f* 6 - inch, but varying 
up to \ inch in diameter. One battery of ten stamps, each weighing 950 lbs., 
making 94 drops of 9 inches in height per minute, will crush about. 10 or 
50 tons of gravel in ten hours so that it will pass through a /Jj-ineh mesh 
screen. Mercury is put into the mortar, and most of the. gold is usually 
caught there on amalgamated copper plates, but copper plates outside the 
mortar are also used as in quartz-milling, and rubbers are employed to 
brighten the gold. If well- arranged plates are laid down, the number of 
sluice boxes which can be added with advantage is very small, a length of 
from 50 to 300 feet being used, the former limit being most common. No 
attempt is made to save the auriferous magnetic sands and sulphides which 
these conglomerates usually contain. 

In the case of the Morning Star Cement Gravel Mine, Placer County, 
California, quoted by R. II. Richards, 1 the weight of the stamps was 850 lbs., 
the height of drop (j to 8 inches, the number of drops per minute 95 to 100, 


1 Richards, Ore Drexdnff , 1903, j>. 211. Can. Mruf. Rev., 1S1)(>, 15 , 255; article by 
«T . 33. Hobson, on “ Cost of Milling in Cement Gravel Mines.” 
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the size of screen holes inch (round), and the capacity per stamp per 
twenty-four hours 12 tons. 

In cases where cement mills are not required, the gravel is washed in 
sluices which differ little from those already described. The boxes are not 
more than from 18 to 24 inches wide and deep, and the series is seldom 
more than 300 or 400 feet long. Iron riffles are most in favour. Where the 
amount of gravel to be washed is small, or the water is scarce, the gravel 
is allowed to accumulate for some time and the water stored in a tank or 
reservoir. It is in some cases a great advantage to keep compacted gravels, 
exposed to the air during a few months before 
washing them, as they “ slack 55 and disinte- 
grate under the influence of the weather, and 
subsequently are more easily treated, while for 
a similar reason, tailing is sometimes im- 
pounded, and re- washed after some time has 
elapsed. The disintegration of cemented 
material, which has been “ slacked ” by ex- 
posure to the weather, is usually completed in 
a cement-pan . This is a cast-iron pan with 
perforated bottom, and with a gate in the side 
for the removal of boulders, which are mostly 
barren and are separated from the auriferous 
material by this system, instead of being 
crushed and mixed with it, as is the case when 
stamp-mills are used. In the pan, four revolv- 
ing arms, furnished with plough-shares, break 
up the gravel, which is carried through the 
apertures in the bottom by a stream of water, 
and falls into the sluice. A pan of 5 feet in 
diameter and 2 feet in depth will treat from 
40 to 120 tons per day, according to the nature 
of the gravel. 

The Hydraulic Elevator. — In this machine a 
jet of water under high, pressure forces water, 
gravel, and boulders up an inclined plane, and 
delivers them all at the head of the sluice, 
which may be as much as 100 feet above bed- 
rock. The differences in construction between 
the machines made in Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States are only matters of 
detail. They consist essentially of an up- 
raise pipe, usually of wrought iron, having Fig. 51. — Hydraulic Elevator, 
a diameter of from 12 to 24 inches, which 

terminates below in an open conical funnel ; a hydraulic nozzle,, 
delivering water under the pressure given by a head of from 100 
to 500 feet, projects into this funnel, and sand and gravel can also 
enter round the sides or through a special orifice. The inclination of 
the upraise pipe is usually from 45° to 65°. The top of the upraise pipe 
is turned over and terminates above a sluice, into which the gravel falls 
and is washed in the ordinary way. The Evans elevator made by the Risdon 
Iron Works, San Erancisco, is shown in Fig. 51. A is the orifice through 
which the water for the jet is forced, B the main suction opening, and C and 
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D two auxiliary suction openings, which. can be connected with pipes of any 
length and serve for raising water or fine material. The upraise pipe is now 
generally made with heavy steel plate., and the elevator itself of cast steel, 
instead of cast iron, the weight being much reduced in this way. The pipe 
is greatly contracted at the throat- or lower end of the elevator, into which 
the nozzle discharges. .1 he nozzle and the throat are sunk in a sump excavated 
in the bed-rock, and the gravel is wasted down by any means (usually by a 
jet from an ordinary hydraulic nozzle) into this sump. The entrance to the 
upraise pipe is protected by a coarse grating, which prevents large stones, 
pieces of wood, etc., from entering if,. The force of water is enough to com- 
plete the disintegration of the gravel clixring its passage through the upraise 
pipe, so that a short sluice is enongli to effect the washing proper. If the 
■excavation is carefully arranged, it may be kept funnel-shaped, so that the 
elevator, once placed in a sump, may be worked there permanently without 
being moved. When the pit is large enough, the washing may be done 
•inside it, only the tailing being raised to t be surface by the hydra ulic* elevator. 
The head of water required varies according to the vertical height through 
which the gravel must be raised ; a bead of about 60 feet is required for 
.every 10 feet of vertical upraise. 

Wherever the necessary head of water is available, the hydraulic elevator 
is now recognised as a good met hot l of working flat placers, river-bars, etc., 
■or any deposits which are eit her below the water level of the district, or which 
have not sulUcienf fall for the disposal of the tailings by gravity. It is in 
wide use in California and New Zealand.. The following instances of work 

in both countries may be given : At the Blue Spar Consolidated Gold 

Mining Company, Gabriel's Gully, NTow Zealand, 1 tailing which has accumu- 
lated close to the sea on the forenhore, is sluiced in this manner. The 
vertical upraise is 60 feet, the angle of inclination of the upraise pipe being 
'63-5° ; about 4 NO tons of gravid are raised per shift, the head of water used 
being 400 feet, while the amount of water used in each elevator is seventeen 
government heads. The sluice is short, and has an inclination of only 31- 
inches in 12 feet; the upper parks are fitted with transverse, patent re- 
shaped, angle iron riffles, in winch t he angle faces up stream (see Fig. 50). 
The lower parts of the sluice flaw a false bottom of wrought-iron plates, 
perforated with round holes ; beneath tbese plates is the true bottom of the 
sluice, covered with eoeoanut- matt ingj; in which fine gold is caught. The 
tailing is discharged into the sea. 

At Quartz Valley, Siskiyou {‘oimty, California, 2 on hard ground, where 
the elevator was first used, it look forty-three days to work out a piece of 
ground 300 feet by 250 feet, which was of an average depth of 18 feet. The 
bank was washed down with 600 miner’s inches of water, and went to the 
-elevator through a 30- inch bed-rock flume, which had a grade of 5 inches 
in 12 feet. The water and gravid were raised through a 20-inch elevator 
pipe without any contract ion at the throat. It was set at an angle of 40°, 
.and the pipe was 42 feet long, the vertical upraise being thus 28 feet. The 
force used was 1,000 indies of water w it b a head of 230 feet, delivered through 
a 6-inch nozzles and the gravel was emptied into a sluice 6 feet by 3 feet, 
with a grade of 1| indies in 12 feet. When 3,500 inches of water were 
running in this sluice, they could not carry off all the gravel raised by the 


1 New Zealand Minimt Cmnmimwners* J&eport, 1891, p. 65. 

2 Eglenton, Silver, <M*l and Mereurgf %n t?ie United States , 1890, vol. ii., p. 307. 
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elevator. The work was done without any delay from stoppage of the machine 
and there were no repairs, the wear of the elevator being very little. 

In the Ruble hydraulic elevator, the fine gravel is separated from the 
coarse rock and boulders by means of a grizzly, while in transit up the elevator. 
The sluices operate on fine material only, and so gold-saving is facilitated. 1 

The use of the hydraulic elevator in Alaska is described by T. A. Rickard. 2 
On the Discovery Creek, an elevator was raising gravel through 28 feet 
vertically, the angle being 80°. The head of water used was 940 feet and the 
nozzle 3i inches in diameter, 427 cubic feet of water being used per minute. 
The elevator was fed by a monitor, which washed gravel into a ground 
sluice where some gold was caught. 

Cost of Placer Working. — In work on shallow placer deposits by indi- 
viduals the results differ greatly, both according to the strength and skill 
of the worker and to the contents of the gravel. Under the best conditions 
of climate a strong, well- nourished, American digger may be able to raise 
by the shovel from 10 to 12 cubic yards of gravel per day, and throw it into 
a receptacle 3 feet above the ground. Native labour cannot be expected to 
effect so much, and in French Guiana it is reckoned that only about half 
a cubic yard of earth per man per day can be shovelled into the sluice. If 
the workman must wash the gravel, as well as raise it, much less can be 
accomplished. For an active man, it is a fair day’s work to dig and wash 
from fifteen to twenty pans of dirt, the amount treated thus not exceeding 
about 10 cubic feet. On the other hand, with the cradle, the output may 
be from L| to 2 cubic yards per man in a day, while with the long tom it may 
rise to 3 or 4 cubic yards per man. In the Siberian trough, only from 1 to 
1|- cubic yards can be treated by one worker per day, but a larger percentage 
of the gold is believed to be saved in this apparatus. The minimum contents 
in gold, which will make the gravel worth treating, depends on the cost of 
labour. In early times, in California and Australia, when the virgin shallow 
deposits were being worked, large sums were often realised by individual 
diggers, cases being on record in which 5 ozs. of gold were obtained from 
one pan of bed-rock scrapings lying under heavy gravel, and earnings of 
several hundred dollars per day were not uncommon. The results obtained 
on the Klondike in Canada are still more remarkable. Authenticated in- 
stances of 15 ozs. of gold per pan are recorded, and an average of $5 to $7 
per pan was obtained on certain claims in 1897. 

Concerted work, with the aid of the sluice, is much more effective ; in 
California, gravel containing about 1 pennyweight of gold per cubic yard 
is worked at a profit, the dirt being lifted into the sluice by hand-labour, 
and the tailings removed by sluicing with water ; at Ballarat, in Australia, 
where the gravel is raised to the surface from underground workings through 
a vertical shaft several hundred feet deep, and subsequently washed, 12 grains 
of gold per cubic yard of material pay for the treatment, while in Siberia, 
as stated below, the cost is even less. In French Guiana, the unhealthiness 
of the climate and the cost of supplies render it impossible to work gravel 
containing less than about 3 pennyweights of gold per cubic yard. 3 

In Siberia, 4 the distance of the workings from the nearest town, and the 


1 J. M‘D. Porter, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng . Eng . , 1909, 40, 561. 

2 T. A. Rickard, Min. Mag., 1909, 1, 139. 

3 Fr&ny, Ency. Ohim ., vol. v., L’or, part iii., p. 48. 

4 Fr&ny, ibid., vol. v., L’or, p. 47. 
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t radii i* >ns of t ho industry, require workmen to in* hired }«v tin* vear, or, in* 
cases where no work is attempted in winter, for tin* season. Tin* total cost 
of treatment of tin* gravels varies *j really with their ueomaphica! position. 
On tin* hunks of the Lena, where tin* season oniv fasts for ti \ t* months, if is 
estimated that tin* maud mint contain 2 of mild per I ho p,»o*/.s\ 

or li dwf s. per cubic yard; but in the neighbourhood of kkaterihehen..*, 
the depodf s in the bed of the iVrluua. a t ributai v of tin* Obi, arc worked, 
when they only contain front S to *.» *j rains per cubic \ard. 

din* net oi working tin* perennially frozen placers i much more, but- 
Leva? ekes an instance in vt hit-h a bed of maud. feet, thick, \ ieldiic about 
1 4 dwts. per yard, o n» 1 coveted by 1 * ** * fee? of barren material, wa woikcd 
at Malania!: ki in the Trans Haiku !*. 1 

The co-t of hydraulic mining depend- largely on the magnitude o| the 
operation-,. Wit ft lurm* quantities of water available a* a cheap rate, and 
luu hank," of soft muvei. t be rot bn- been redm « d to troll! *J to s ell? • p« I 
•aide yard in b'a lifornia. while tin- average com flare m !>>} u;i about 
lit cent:-, and only in ev ept iunal ca ■ amounted to a minb a bn , » m 
per cubic \ a id. 

The ro.M of dredmn? in t a li f Minin nun be pm at to 1m cent pm < ubn 
ward of. siv s ! \ ton . 


CHAPTER VII. 


ORE CRUSHING IN THE STAMP BATTERY. 

Primitive Methods of Crushing and Amalgamation.— In all countries, when the 
richest alluvial deposits have been worked out or have all been taken posses- 
sion of, efforts have been made to extract the gold from the various hard, 
auriferous materials met with in veins. The earliest machines used for 
the purpose in Egypt were stone slabs, on which the gold quartz was 
broken by stone-hammers, hard stone rubbing mills with mullers for coarse 
crushing, grinding mills or querns from 18 to 20 inches in diameter for fine 
grinding, and stone inclined tables, on which the particles of rock were washed 
away from the gold. The washing was completed in broad, flat dishes. 1 
Hollowed-out stone mortars for grinding gold ore have also been found in 
Wales, Central America, the Pyrenees, and Transylvania. Diodorus Siculus, 
the Greek historian, has given a detailed description of the method of gold- 
quartz reduction employed in the mines of Upper Egypt 2,000 years ago. 2 
The ore was reduced to coarse powder in mortars, then finely crushed in 
hand-mills resembling the querns or hand flour-mills formerly in general 
use, and finally washed. In order to separate the pulp from the uncrushed 
lumps, the Egyptians, in common with other races in ancient times, employed 
sieves, but in extracting the gold from auriferous sands they used raw hides, 
on which the flakes of gold were entangled. 3 These devices closely resemble 
those still in use in many parts of the world. 4 

The date of the first use of mercury for amalgamation is unknown, but 
it lias no doubt been used for this purpose for the last 2,000 years. The 
earliest mention of quicksilver itself appears to occur in the works of Aristotle, 5 
who speaks of it as fluid silver, and in those of Theophrastus, about b.c. 300 ; 
but Diodorus, in the account just mentioned, does not refer to its use. Only 
a few years later, however, Vitruvius, 6 about B.c. 13, described the manner 
in which, by the help of mercury, gold was recovered from cloth in which 
it had been interwoven, and in Pliny’s time the separation of gold from its 
impurities generally by the same means was well known. 7 It is probable 


1 (lowland, “Huxley Mem. Lecture/’ ,/. Roy. Anth. Inst., 1912, 42 , 256. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, 3 , 13. This description is quoted from Agatharcides, a Greek geographer 
of the second century b.c. Booth’s translation (London, 1700, p. 89) is given in Hoover’s 
Agricola (London, 191.2), p. 279, A full translation is also given by B. H. Brough in his 
Cantor Lectures on Mine Surveying, J. Soc. Arts , March and April, 1892. See also T. K. 
Rose, The Precious Metals , 1909, p. 3. 

3 Beckmann, History of Inventions (London, 1846), vol. ii., p. 334. 

4 An interesting account of some primitive methods of treating gold quartz employed by 
the Chinese is given by Henry Louis in Eng. and Mng . J Dec. 31, 1892, p. 629, from which 
it appears that these methods bear points of resemblance to those of the Egyptians. 

5 Aristotle, Meteor ologica, iv., 8 , 11. Hoover, Translation of Agricola, p. 432. 

6 Vitruvius , lib. vii., cap. viii. For translation, see Hoover, Agricola , p. 297. 

7 Pliny, Natural is Historic, lib. xxx., cap. vi., sect. 32. Quoted in full in Percy, 
Metallurgy. Silver and Gold , p. 559. 
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that this knowledge was never afterwards entirely lost, although the refer- 
ences to it in the Middle Ages are very scanty. For example, Geber, 1 in the 
thirteenth century, was aware that mercury would dissolve considerable quan- 
tities of gold and silver, but not earthy materials, and Theophilus, the monk, 2 
in the eleventh century, carefully described the method of washing the 
sands of the Khine on wooden tables, the final operation consisting in treating 
the concentrates with quicksilver for the removal of the gold. The extraction 
of silver by mercury on lines precisely similar to those used in the patio 
process is described by Biringuccio in his treatise (which was published in 
Italian in 1540), 3 and had apparently been a secret art for some time pre- 
viously. For Agricola’s account of the amalgamation of gold ores, see below, 
p. 150. 

Merc my was introduced into Mexico as a means of extracting the precious 
metals by Bartolome Medina in the year 1557, 4 and its use doubtless soon 
spread to Peru and the neighbouring countries. When Barba wrote in 
1639 there were three amalgamation machines in use in Peru 5 — viz., the 
mortar (used in the Tintin process), the trapiche or Chilian mill, and the 
maray. The mortar was hollowed out in a hard stone, the cavity being about 
9 inches both in diameter and in depth. The ore was triturated with water 
and mercury in this mortar with the aid of an iron pestle, while a stream 
of water, flowing through, carried away the crushed particles. The slimes 
were roughly concentrated, but most of the gold remained in the mortar 
with the mercury. 

The maray , although equally primitive, was probably of greater capacity : 
it makes use of the principle employed in the bucking hammer. About the 
year 1825 Miers 6 saw it in Chili, where it is probably still in use. It consists 
of a flat or slightly concave stone, 3 feet in diameter, on which lies a spherical 
boulder of granite about 2 feet in diameter. This is rolled to and fro by two 
men seated on the ends of a long, wooden pole, which is firmly fixed to the 
boulder. Ore, water, and mercury are ground together in this machine, 
and then washed down. 

The Chilian mill closely resembles the edge-runner mill of the present 
day, which has again come into some prominence for crushing gold ores 
and is also used for grinding and mixing mortar. The Peruvian trapiche 
had a similar circular bed of hard stone, but only one stone runner, which 
was driven by mules. The Chilian mill was used to prepare ores for treat- 
ment in the arrasira , which was not mentioned by Barba, and may perhaps 
be regarded as an outcome of the trapiche. 

Among other ancient methods of amalgamating ores, the Vina and cazo 
systems may be mentioned. The tina system, largely used in Chili, at least 
as late as the year 1853, 7 is a modification of that still at work in the Tyrol 
(see Chap. IX.). The old and long-abandoned Norwegian method of treat- 
ment, described by Schluter in 1738, 8 and formerly practised at Kongsberg, 
was also, no doubt, derived from the same source. In Norway and Chili, 
however, the working was not continuous. Charges of crushed ore were 


1 Salmon’s Geber, cap. xlvii. 2 Theophili , lib. iii., chap, xlix, 

3 Biringuccio, JDc la Pirotechnia (Venice, 1540); lib. ix., cap. xi., fol. 142. For trans- 
lation, see Percy, Metallurgy . Silver and Gold, p. 560. 

4 Georg Agricola, Ber mannas . . . iibersetzt von Friedrich August Schmid, 1800, p. 40. 

5 Barba, Arte de los metales , lib. iii., cap. xxi. 

6 Miers, Travels in Chile and La Plata, vol. ii. , p. 398. 

7 Percy, Metallurgy . Silver and Gold , p. 567. 

3 Schluter, Grilndlicher Unterricht von Hiltte-Werken, p. 211. 
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introduced into wooden tubs (/.») furnished with east iron bottom- and 
>tirre(i up with water and mercury by means of revolving iron agitators, 
comparable to the muilers of the modern amaijnunatiui’ pan. .At Konysbery 
only Stt to Ittf) llis. of ore were t nailed at one time with about |U lbs. of 
mercury but m t hili a taut contained ironi 1 to ti ewts. oj ore and 150 lbs. of 
mercury, or more. Alter the agitators had been at work For about four hours 
making sixteen revolutions per minute, tin* mercury was drawn off, squeezed 
through calf skin or canvas bays, and tin* a mutuum removed from the bays 
anti retorteti. Th«* r*t:n process, mlmdueed in pern in I doit, 1 was similar, 
but the bottom of the vessel was of t opper and the pulp was boiled. These 
processes were used in treatin'; ores rich in silver. 

The AV.Wm process - introduced in ISdo is a modification of the ea/.o 
process. In ] POS a plant was completed to operate on the yold ores of 
Hu!„‘ Mountain. Mahama, by amalgamation with mereurv in the presence 
of copper ulpliate, alt . anti iron, in a larye 5 by 22 foot tube mill. The 
method is unbar in fho.e used in the Kronckc and Patio proee.s.ses. The 
enndme, chemical t mat meat and amalgamation yo on simult aneouslv. 
the pulp was ub sequent Iv passed over plates. This method was devised 
alfts treatment ot the ore (md oxidised quart/,) by evanide had been hied 
and abandoned, 4 

I In* Arrastra wa . . * 1 < * one oj the earliest crushing machines m use in 
\ merim. heme inf reduced at the same t inn* us t lie Pat io process /a*., about 
1557 and until recent i\ was in wide use in Mexico, although chiefly in the 
treatment <tf silver ores by tin* Patio process. It is now almost obsolete, 
It is a circular shallow , ilat bottomed pit, P* f o2<* feet, in diameter surrounded 
bv a cimuhu wall of fours, and paved with bartl. uncut .tom* A tv pica! 
alias! ra is shown m l*tv- a2 and .id m plan and return * (Ijumte, basalt, 
anti compact qmuU aie all ti srd for the rock pavement, which i < made 
12 inches thick, and r* either placed <ui a bed o{ well puddled t lav bom 5 to 

b inches thick, «»r set in hydraulic cement , so t hat no chink or cranny remains 
info which the m* * t e u j \ oi anmlyum can find its wu v I u f he cent re a v ritual 
dm ft ii'vnkr-, tammy two or fnm horizontal arms, to each of which r 
attached a Imav v tone bv f hones ot bullock hide, or b\ chums, These 
d i a e t * uic wcjyli fiom 2* i to 1 ihhi lbs. each, their forward, ends brine 
about 2 niches above the Hoot, whilst then other ends dray on it They am 
moved bv mul<- < walk my i omtd outside fdie amntni. or bv water oj at earn 
p* ovcj , tin* pc«*d \arvHie from foui to eighteen turii-s per mitmle. Kiy 51 
i**pi esrnt s an aiiusfm of the simplest dent i ijif mn , at the front the at. ones 
foimiU’.' t h» > d f * ' have been Ulljevnl, so as to expose a eefion o| the lock 
pavement 

the of about the u/f of piyeoit * eyyn is introduced, enomdl W utn bemy 
.iddcd f o make i lie pulp of the t on a arnev of n earn, and mereurv is spi mk led 
over it lifter most, of t h«- yuudiny has been done, When the ore cannot be 
yiound aUV fiteu, tnoje water is added to dilute the pulp, the mule is dt ivrn 
dowlv for half an hour to collect the mereurv, and the pulp is then run nut 
and auot hd <- ha rye hov e|hd m ’The pulp is run into hi rye < bdls t ubs, 
whom more water m added, and the mercury and amulyam separated bv 
'■efflmv Mo t of the amaleam, however, remains in the .mast ra. and i.s 

4 liner I it* 1 t* Sfit'iif* /*«w • t( nut 

*>«->'< ’ulhtes Mtfniiur **f Sth't i Itmilin p <i!> 

a T H A 1* ire Is jnn , T> «<«•> | nu r hi a Stun /Ah?, , jawis, 39, M-S 

* * t frtnthiynn <a' St.hr r. ?» lit 
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removed and dealt with only alter many elm ryes of on* have been treated. 
An arrastra of 10 feet in diameter takes a charge of at mi to h< h i 1 1 »s . of on\ 
and treats about 1 ton per day of twenty-four hours. The amount of wear 
sustained by the grinding stones is equal to front f> to lo per rent, of the ore 



crushed. The output is so limited that the ire of r } |r ana-Jia baa non 
Jhmui general outside Ale.vh o, although it ha been u id m ,. V , TV 

district in the I'nifed State; fm a ho,i i in,,, aftu the , onmieiie.-mnu of 
quartz mining in the part i« ulai jorahii. 



Kil% 


F~' 

i 



•>f. AiruMoi, Oenrral \ irn \uth loan Mtioi.i 



It is often stated that the r.-Milr, o|,nni„,|. .... (, u ;i 
K<)]d extracted from refractory on> i,. min trued, eantiot 
other amalgamating appliaiu »% and that the Mexicans 


h the pe|eeUfai*e of 
be equalled by auv 
n^iiiL* t If i* anantrii. 
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iormerly Heated at a profit mvs which hardly yield any gold to the stamp 
mill, « >r even tut he amalyamaf ing pan. In consequence of its power of saving 
gold and t he cheapness w it h which it can he erected and worked, t he arrast ra 
is still valuable tor prospect ing. In preparing the bed for this purpose, everv 
rare hum betaken that t he stirlace is even, and all joints properly cement cd, 
or else the iiierrtin a i m I amaleam will in great part find their wav into the 
Inundations. 

1 he reuMUi : tor tlie high extractive power ol the arrastra, when treating 
certain ores, are no doubt t»> he tound in the extreme fineness to which the 
■ore is reduced, and in the prolonged eontaej between the ore and the mereury, 
whteh is maintained while they are being ground together. Moreover, the 
*4 r i n d i n * 1 action of the drugged stones keeps tlie particles of gold bright and 
in a suitable condition for atualga mat ion, without exercising force enough 
t<» flatten and harden them. The relative advantages of grinding surfaces 
o»ii sting of i i on and -tone ate less eejlaiu, and prohahly van* with the 
nature * »f tie* on* m com e < >1 treatment. An instance is given hv Colonel 
Hat)! d in which tone was better than iron. In this case, at (Vnode Pasco, 
pent, the 1 1 1 * 1 me! !e*d of grinding ores in circular pans, by edge runnel's of 
>tone or granite, wa found to entail a rapid wearing of the ed ge runners, 
and, m order to i c n ted y this, tin* runners were shod with iron. The returns 
at once fell oh, and on careful trial it was found that the yield in tin* old 
machine , u a lo pet cent imu e t ban m t lie new ones. Ollier .similar instances 
ale on record, but U mu f ne\erthe|e' be conceded that, with some ores, 
the pre dice of non is nece-isaiv fur good w ork . ch loride.s of si! ver a nd merrurv 
bene* reduced b\ u, which would otherwise In* lost in the t ailings. The 
‘omc s\ hat extravagant view otteu i*\pre •• sed, upholding the r * i on f superinrit \ 
of file ana.Mia over if m«ue tnodeMi rivals as an anudgaiuaf mg machine 
lot gold ore fin* pet hups baldly ju titied, since a direct mtupari on with 
■damps oi pan > ha ^ be. n pn * d»ie m »»nl\ a few in tauees. 

< hie of thf mcof fctnarkable of these instances is that allot ded b\ the 

< \pe| letter at the PeMuj rliit Mines, Val Au?,Usea, Italy The ore oi till! 
mute (i *n< am about 'Jo per rent of pv rite, and is of somewhat low grade, 
land) cent .imitr a • mu« h as I b dwf c < »f gold per ton Hlfnrts wen* at hist 
made to fie.it u b\ mean of damps and amalgamated plates, with the result 
that oid v bh pei ( i jut ol the cold was extracted Heller results attended 
tin miiodm Turn of the Piunkfoit null, a modified arrast ra, driven in t hi * 
ui t.un «• }«\ .Me.ua . t ia * mill i substantially a wooden pan, with dies and 
* hor , of tour The men uj v was added to the pulp after it hud been finely 

sound and the aiuahstmal ton and minding of tin* pulp subsequently kept 
up ha a-ui! fiMtjj = Ft *»ui on* containing fil’d tlwtH, per tom t lie null ext juried 
HKi dwf , Ml Kl pel cc ill , lot a considerable pejjod of lime, while m the 
veat I KBH the average extract ion was 7*>f per cent. There were twenty 
eight mills-, rarji of which treated t ,‘jnu Hr, of ore per day. The atom* bed 
was --aid to hi M fen month s and tin* shoes from six to eight, weeks, the total 

< 0 /1 of f | cal im u! belief \m low 

Af Smarts vd!e„ and m other places in (hrhfurniu, the anasfm was applied 
to crushing and ajualgamat mg hard cement gravel obtained from n drift 
mmeS Af Suiarf.MvilIe the cement in coarsely crumbed hv being panned t brough 
a IhtfeH to-rk breaker, and is then charged into four arrast ran, each of which 

1 ibum, .!/»»*/. J , I nuemlwi 24, 1-XU2, j», Hi*U 

a .VMfr !/#«., mv* t p. :ti.*» 
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is 12 feet in diameter and 3 feet deep and capable of containing from 5 to 
9 tons of gravel. The grinding is effected by four blocks of diabase, eacb 
weighing from 600 to 1,000 lbs. ; the rate of revolution is 14 times per 
minute, the time of grinding being one hour. A tablespoonful cf mercury 
is fed in with each charge, and the total loss is only 10 per cent, of this. The 
pavement costs >?40 and lasts for six months. At the end of the hour, a 
gate is opened in the side of the arrastra and the charge run into a sluice, 
200 feet long, where the mercury and amalgam are caught by means of riffles. 
The capacity of one arrastra is 50 tons of hard cement per day, or 75 to 
90 tons of soft surface-gravel per day. The cost is from 6 to 8 cents per 
ton, and more gold is extracted than when a stamp battery was used at a 
cost of from 20 to 40 cents per ton. One man attends to the four arrastras. 
and another to the Gates crusher. 

Iron prospecting arrastras with stone drags are sometimes used. 

The Stamp Battery. — The stamp battery evolved, no^ doubt, from the 
pestle and mortar was not introduced until a comparatively recent date. 
Beckmann 1 states that mortars, mills, and sieves were used exclusively 
in Germany throughout the whole of the fifteenth century, and in France 
stamps were unknown as late as the year 1579. Brough has suggested that 
the origin of stamp mills was probably due to the manufacture of gunpowder. 
It seems certain that in 1340 a stamp mill, used in connection with this 
industry, existed in Augsburg, and that Comad Harscher, of Nuremburg, 
owned one in 1435. They were first applied to the gold industry at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, a doubtful record stating that they were 
introduced into Saxony by Count von Maltitz in 1505. In 1512 Sigismund 
Maltitz, “ rejecting the dry stamps, the large sieves and the stone mills of 
Dippoldswald and Altenberg, invented a machine which crushed the ore 
wet under iron-shod stamps.” 2 3 In 1519 the processes of wet-stamping and 
sifting were established in Joachimsthal by Paul Grommes tetter, who had 
some time previously introduced them at Schneeberg. The improvements 
gradually spread through Germany, and detailed descriptions and drawings 
of the apparatus were given by Agricola 8 m 1556, from which it appears* 
that the dry-stamp batteries in use at that time consisted of three or four 
square wooden stamps with square iron heads, working on a flat surface 
without sides (i.e., no mortar-box) and raised by levers or cams set in the axle 
of a water wheel. The wet stamps had a wooden mortar-box with an iron 
bottom, and an iron screen set in an opening at the end of the mortar through 
which the water flowed carrying the crushed ore. In some Hungarian mines, 
Bennett H. Brough 4 saw some primitive stamps in use, resembling those 
drawn by Agricola, weighing only 100 lbs. each, and having their heads made 
in some cases of hard blocks of quartzite. At that time, in cases where the 
conditions of water supply were favourable, these stamps were able to treat 
with profit an ore containing as little as 2| ozs. of gold to 50 tons of ore,, 
and at Zell, in the Tyrol, they were able to treat a slaty material containing 
1 oz. of gold to 50 tons of ore. Such economical work is seldom possible 
with the modern Californian stamp under the most favourable circumstances. 

Agricola’s exact description of the treatment of auriferous quartz in 
Germany in 1556 shows that the methods in use at that time were strikingly 

1 Beckmann, History of Inventions, vol. ii., p. 334. 

2 Agricola, Be re Metallica , p. 246 ; Hoover’s translation, p. 312. 

3 Agricola, Be re Metallica, lib. viii., p. 220; Hoover’s Translation, pp. 284, 287. 

4 Brough, Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 9th Feb. 1892. 
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Pig. r>r>. 


A, Water Wheel ; B, Main Axle ; 0 , Stamp ; P, Hopper in Upper Millstone ; 10, Openin'* 
passing through its centre ; P, Lower Millstone ; G, Its Round Depression • if 
Its Outlet ; I, Iron Axle of Millstone; K, Its Cross-piece; L, Beam * M Drum* 
with trundles on the iron axle ; N, Toothed Drum on Main Axle ; O Tubs * P 
Upright Axles; R, Projecting Part of one ; S, Their 
I addles ; T, Their Drums supplied with trundles ; V, Horizontal Axle set into end 
of mam axle ; N Its Toothed Drums ; Y, Three Sluices ; Z, Their T.ittle Axles ; 
A A, Spokes ; B B, Paddles. 
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similar to those still employed in Transylvania and the Tyrol, which were 
among the districts of which he wrote. Doubtless in these districts, the 
methods have been handed down from generation to generation with little 
change, while in other countries, where they were introduced hundreds of 
years later, the changes have been rapid and striking. In those points in 
which the older differed from the modern Tyrolean practice, it resembled 
the practice of the ancient Egyptians, so that the origin of the methods 
may, perhaps, be traced back to them. The wooden stamps, shod with 
hard stone or iron, were arranged in sets of three or four, and raised by cams 
to fall by gravity when released. The rock was shovelled dry into the mortar, 
and coarsely crushed by the blows of the stamps. 

Next, it was ground as fine as flour in a stone mill supplied with water, 
and carried by the stream of water into the uppermost of three wooden 
tubs, whence it overflowed in succession into the other two. Agricola \s 
illustration of the process is shown in Fig. 55. Revolving mechanical stirrers, 
furnished with six paddles, kept in agitation the contents of the tubs and, 
to quote Agricola, “separate even very minute flakes of gold from the 
crushed ore. These flakes, settling to the bottom (< delapsa ), are drawn to 
itself and cleansed by the quicksilver (lying in the tubs), but the water carries 
off the dross. The quicksilver is poured into a bag made of leather or cloth 
woven from cotton, and when this bag is squeezed, as I have described else- 
where, the quicksilver drips through it into a jar placed underneath. The 
pure gold remains in the bag.” 3 The same error of assuming squeezed 
amalgam to be pure gold occurs in Pliny, but not in Biringuccio. Agricola 
here expounds the theory of amalgamation still adhered to in Austria where 
mercury is regarded merely as a useful means of collecting particles of gold, 
which have already been separated from the crushed ore by their great 
density. The Tyrolean bowls, still in use at Vorospatak in Hungary and 
in a few retired valleys in the Eastern Alps, do not differ essentially from the 
tubs drawn and described by Agricola ; and, although wet crushing by the 
stamps has been introduced, the mortar is even now seldom furnished with 
screens in these mills. 

Elsewhere the changes in stamp battery practice, introduced since 
Agricola wrote his treatise, have been many and great, but they were not 
introduced in Europe. In 1767 M. Jars saw stamp batteries in use in the 
Hartz l 2 which resembled those described by Agricola. Even then only a 
single screen of brass wire 12 inches square delivered the product of three 
stamps, and in several other districts in Germany screens had not been 
adopted. The screen was completely protected from the splash of the stamps, 
so that the sieving of the ore was very slowly effected by a current of water 
flowing through. 

The most important improvement has undoubtedly consisted in com- 
bining the operations of crushing and amalgamation by charging mercury 
with the ore into the battery, and placing amalgamated copper plates in 
the mortar, so as to catch gold. No mention of these practices appears to 
have been placed on record before stamp batteries began to work in Cali- 
fornia in 1850, although they had possibly been adopted in Georgia before 
that time. It remains to add that in more recent practice, especially on 


l Agricola, 1657 ed., p. 233 ; Hoover, Ar/ricola , p. 298. 

Jars, Voyages Metallurgiques (Paris, 1780), vol. ii., p. 309. 
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those placed in the mortars had been proved to be beneticiai. bin in Western 
America were at first almost everywhere rejected. 1 probably owing to the 
great depth of the stream of oie and water made to tlow over them. When 
long afterwards, about the year !87<F this mistake began to he ter tided, 
the value of the plates was soon recognised in (’alilnrnia. 

The pulp is now led over tin* surface of these inclined plates in a very 
thin stream, not more than a quarter ot an inch deep. The pulp does not. 
run down in a regular stream, but in a series of liuie wavelets which tumble 
over and over, and are supposed to bring every part oi tin* pulp successively 
in contact with the amalgamated surface. The catching powers of the plates 
are thus supposed to be practically independent of the tendency of the 
particles of gold or amalgam to sink to the bottom of the stream. This 
theory is not accepted by tin* Austrian school (see above, p. log), and it 
is certain that native gold is caught more easily in proportion as it contains 
less silver (and is of higher density), so that when the particles of metal 
consist of an alloy containing a large proportion of silver, and are, therefore, 
of comparatively low density, the yield on the plate,- r generally poor. In 
any case, however, whatever be the working hypothecs adopted, the amal 
gamated plate should theoretically he hettej adapted for it-, work than 
the Tyrolean mill and other machines using men-uiv bath-, owing to the 
slight depth of the pulp on the plates, and tie* holt di iunce through which 
the gold particles arc compelled to settle before reaching a eatehing surface. 
The plates are wiped down with rubber or luudm a often a retjuin d (from 
once to twelve times a day), and the gold >eparat»-d m th** u nal wa\ from 
the excess amalgam thus collected. 

The German stamp has a rectuugulai -ion mud* ot wood •.* 
ot iron, with an iron head, the total weight nevei ra trilui" gun to |jhi ||r< 
It was introduced almost unchanged into Kiatiee, fmnwall. and. alfej the 
discovery of gold in IS1‘>. into the I'nited Stair: , but ha -u-n place tn all 
new districts to the ( •aliiorniaii stamp, and ic ed not }«■ f u 1 1 v d»* ciibed here, 
In 1850, the first stamp mill seen in California u a • in ted at JS«« ?»m Kaunr, 
Grass Valley. The stamps consisted uvr mini, hod ■.*;*!. mm. ,uid the 
framework was constructed of logs. 

The ordinary method of reduction and amai’amat am «u •*,:.( puaiu iu 
a. stamp battery now consists of lh** following op* lafaui 

"J. The. ore is broken down to a model,*!* no. u u.dh tn .m»«m *j m, h 
cubes (or, according to Caldecott, 1 : • uahe «.n th*- Kami, U p.i m • thimigi 
the jaws ol a rock breaker, or by hand hamm* i ?! = • lain-i ait .dim* f ob 
method. . 

2. The ore is then fed into the moit.o oa .. ump noil a I«*-i *- if t* 

pulverised tu the required degie** o| fn icne- Sutom.ific !c»*dei . U c mow m 

general use. In wet crushing, a stream ol waf«i i introdiiM-d aj-a, and t hr 
blows of the stamps splash the water and pulp .i L mii, ! .in -n ■ * t n» the 

side of the mortar, the finely divided on* being cm* !**»j m tin w.n In ome 
cases the mortar-box is partly lined with mmmabh amalgamated eoppei 
plates, by which some oi the gold is ea tight and uUain* d mall ouaiit if i« ot 
nieicury ^being in this case usually fed into the mortar b«»\ with the *»o and 
water. Sometimes mercury is added when there a i»* no nr ale plat* . 

3. On issuing from the battery, the pulp allowed to nm ..vi a , 


1 8e<; ( J. KUatol, A’f rati a < nr/ /' 

(oan l< r.meisco, 1S<>;$. } 
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of inclined, amalgamated copper plates, by which, a further percentage of 
the gold is amalgamated and retained. Amalgam is also caught here when 
inside amalgamation is practised. 

4. The residue or tailing is sometimes further treated by running over 
rough hides or blankets or riffled sluices, by which some particles of gold 
and pyrite are retained, or the pyrite is separated from the valueless sand 
by concentration on some form of vanner or jig. The concentrate is 
subjected to further treatment, usually either by cyaniding, smelting, or 
formerly by chlorination. In other cases the tailing is separated, by settling 
in water and decantation or by classifiers, into “ sand 55 and “ slime, 55 which 
are cyanided without previous concentration. Sometimes the tailing goes 
to tube-mills for regrinding. 

5. At intervals the gold amalgam is wiped or scraped off the copper 
plates, the excess of mercury separated by squeezing through filter bags- 
of chamois leather or canvas, and the pasty amalgam thus obtained is retorted 
in order to distil off the mercury. 

6. The retorted bullion is melted in crucibles with the necessary fluxes,, 
and cast into bars, which are then sent to a refinery. 

The following is a general description of the machinery employed in 
stamp-battery practice : — 

Ore Bins. — For mixed ore as received from the mine, it is an advantage to 
instal large bins of sufficient capacity to hold several days 5 supply for the 
stamps, in case of breakdown or other delays in the mine. Bin floors- 
were formerly made of planking, laid with the lengths in the direction of the 
slope, for, if placed transversely, the boards wear fast, and the ore packs 
at the edge of each one, with the result that its movement is impeded and 
must be assisted by shovelling. The slope should be at least 45° in order 
to enable the ore to move downwards by gravity, when the lowest portion 
is drawn from the shoot. The wear on the inclined bin floor is, however, 
very great, and the floor is now generally protected by steel plates or bars. 
The ore is discharged through a sliding door, which is also well protected 
against wear. Ore bins with flat bottoms have greater capacity, but may 
necessitate an additional handling of part of the ore. In this case the bottom 
of the bin can be made of wood throughout. The sills of the bins should be 
placed horizontally on terraced ground, not on the slope of the hill. 

A shoot from the mixed ore bin door leads to a grizzly, through which 
the fine ore drops into the main battery ore bin. The larger pieces of rock 
a, re discharged either into a coarse ore bin or else upon the platform by the 
side of the rock-breaker and on a level with its mouth, into which it is 
shovelled by hand. The former course is preferable, as in that case the 
rock-breaker can be fed continuously by a gate in the coarse ore bin, which 
is opened and shut by a rack and pinion. By this arrangement there is 
a saving of labour, but the chief advantage is that the rock-breaker is 
thereby kept constantly at work. At the. North Star Mill, California, it 
was found that when, by arranging for a continuous feed from the coarse 
ore bin down a shoot leading direct to the rock-breaker, the latter was in 
constant work, it absorbed 12 horse-power, as against 8 horse-power when 
in intermittent work, but its output was over 50 per cent. more. 

Rock-breakers. — There are two classes of these machines in general 
use, viz. : — (a) Jaw crushers with reciprocating motion, and ( b ) Gyratory 
crushers. The Blkae and the Dodge crushers are representative of the former 
class, and the Gates and Comet crushers of the latter. 
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The Blalce Crusher is shown in section in Tig. 56. The rock is crushed 
between the stationary jaw, B C 1 , and the swinging jaw, D, which is pivoted 
.at E, and moved by the eccentric, F, through the toggles, J K. The jaw 
plates, C 1 , C 3 , formerly consisted of chilled cast iron, and are now usually 
•of manganese steel or some other special cast steel, suitable for resisting 
hard wear ; they have longitudinal corrugations. The machine works at 
about 250 or 300 revolutions per minute. At each revolution the moving 
jaw is advanced about J inch towards the other, and the lumps of rock which 
have dropped down between the jaws are broken ; as the moving jaw recedes, 
the fragments slip lower down and are further crushed at the next advance, 
and this process is repeated until the ore is small enough to pass out at the 
opening at the bottom. The distance between the jaws at the bottom limits 
the size of the fragments, and this distance may be regulated at will by moving 
the wedge, L, or by changing the length of the toggles, J K. The jaws wear 
most at the centre and lower end, which is partly compensated for by re- 
versing. The “ Osborne ” composite jaw, in use on the Rand, is designed 
to meet this difficulty. 1 The capacity of the machine is great, being about 
300 tons of ordinary rock per day of twenty-four hours in the case of the 



Fig. 50. — Blake Crusher. 


machine whose dimensions at the mouth are 20 inches by 10 inches, when 
the lower edge of the jaws are set to approach within 1|- inches of each other. 
The power required for this is stated to be 14 H.P. In large “ coarse breakers ” 
on the Rand 20 to 30 H.P. is required for a breaker dealing with from 40 to 
60 tons of ore per hour. 2 Jaw breakers of this type are used on the Rand 
for coarse crushing to 4 or 5 inches maximum, as they make little ct fines.” 

Tn the Dodge Crusher , shown in Fig. 57, the moving jaw is pivoted below 
instead of above. The effect of this arrangement is to make the product 
more uniform in size, and as there is little or no motion of the movable jaw 
at the delivery aperture, this may be made as narrow as desired, so that a 
finer product can be obtained, although it is at the expense of capacity. 
The Dodge crusher is more particularly recommended for fine crushing in 
concentration works, or where the product is to be subsequently passed 
through rolls. 

Authorities differ as to the relative advantages of the two positions of 


1 (J. O. Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii., p. 32 (Griffin & Co., 1912). 

2 Loc. cit. 
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the pivot. R. H. Richards decides 1 in favour of placing the pivot above, 
assigning as a reason that the work of crushing is in that case more evenly 
distributed, whereas if the pivot is below, most of the power is used near 



the throat or discharge aperture in recrushing particles which have already 
been reduced sufficiently ( i.e ., “ choke ” crushing). 

The Gates Crusher is shown in Fig. 58, and consists of a vertical spindle 



1 It. It. Richards, Ore Drcmwj, vol. i., p. & r ). 
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•wlien rock is being crushed. At the top of the shaft is a breaking head, F. 
.and the shell surrounding this is lined with twelve concave pieces, K These 
form the crushing faces, and were formerly of chilled cast iron, hut ifow 
consist of manganese steel or other special hard east steel. The faces wear 
rapidly and arc frequently renewed. 

The Comet Crusher is a similar machine which has come into use more 
recently. In the later form of this machine, the "Adjustable Comet/" the 
size of the product can he varied by turning a hand-wheel. The Had field 
ore breaker is also widely used. 

Gyratory crushers are of far greater capacity than machines with recipro- 
cating motion, and have accordingly come into use where a large output 
is required. The largest size Comet e rusher is said to have a capacity of 
from 100 to 200 tons of rock per hour. 

On the Rand, gyratory breakers are used as ** fine breakers/ 1 taking the 
product of the coarse breaker (see above, p. 15(5), after it has been passed 
through a trommel and sorted, and breaking it to a maximum of about 

inches. The cost of fine breaking is given as follows : - 


Maintenance, 

0-2(1. per ton. 

Labour, .... 

•25(1. 

Power, .... 

•15(1. 

Capital charges, . 

•12(1. .. 

Total, 

. o-72(l. .. 


The power required is J to I H.P. per ton per hour/ 

Position and Use of Rock- Breaker*. The aperture of a rock breaker 
as placed on a level with the floor, so that the on* can be dumped down by 
the side and shovelled into the jaws, or the ore is fed direct into it through 
.a shoot from the ore bins. It is now becoming eustomaiy to place the rock- 
breaker in a separate building distinct from tin* battery house. 

A grizzly or screen of steal or iron bars, set 1 or 2 inches apart, is often 
•employed to separate, tin* line material, which is passed straight to the stamps. 
Washing trommels are in use on the Hand. When the stamp battery is used 
•only to crush the ore, which is subsequently treated in other machines, it 
is of great advantage to separate tin* tine product of the rock breaker by 
.sieving, instead of passing the whole through the stamps. 'Phis arrangement 
increases the output and prevents unnecessary sliming of the ore, thus great!}' 
reducing the loss of sulphides when an attempt is made to save these by 
'Concentration. 

The product of the rock hreakei is mixed as thoroughly as possible with 
the original fines, and led by means of a shoot direct to the automatic stamp 
feeders. 

The efficiency and economy in crushing, attained by rock breakers, are 
•so fully recognised that efforts have been made* to use them to reduce gold 
quartz to a very small size before feeding it into the stamp batteries, with 
.a view to increase the output. For fine crushing, multiple jaw crushers, 
•on the same principle as the Blake, have been constructed, but have not 
passed into general use ; the use of a pair of rolls between tin* rock breaker 
-and the stamp battery has also been advocated. The usual size*, however. 


1 Schmitt. Rtttnl MtOtHn lyit'a! /V'fWhv, Vi»l * i . I*. r>] 
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to which ore is reduced helon* it is ted into the stamp mill is J .1 or 2 inches 
maximum. Any liner preliminary crushing is unusual, and, according to 
the resea re lies nf W. A. < 'aldecot t and other members of the Mines’ Trial 
Committee. S. Africa, the most economical size is about 1 J inches. 

The Stamp Battery. California " gravitation *' stamps are, in ocneral 
use at tin* present day ter cru hine cold ores. A stamp is a heavy iron, or 


’ r\ . : 




iron sod •■terl, pe ? le i ,t e < r! p •. „ t » am k< \ *d on to .» Ion t/.outal revolving 
Mhalf, and let fall b\ its tm n fight. Stamps me ranged in line in groups 
o{ bvr slaitipn tairli. which haven mortal I » in common Fig bU represents 
the side vie ’a , aiid Fiy the hunt v inv, of a ten stamp buttery, with the 
aRmit'amaiinv tables omoved to dmw tie* foundation timbers or mortar 
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locks, A- 1 Figs. 61, 62, and 06“ (see folder) give the details of a modern 
ransvaal ten-stamp battery (Simmer Deep). 

The foundations are of the highest importance. If thev arc badly made 
irough carelessness or false economy, the elHeieney of the battery is greatly 
ecreased, and it soon shakes itself to pieces. The blow of a stamp is partly 
cnployed in crushing the ore, and is partly expended in producing a cori~ 
assion or jar acting on the framework and foundations. The amount of 
aergy used up in the latter way depends largely on construction. In pre- 
ying the ground for the foundations, the eaith is removed until hod-rock 
reached if possible, and the latter is then carefully smoothed and covered 
ith a layer of concrete. The wooden mortar-blocks of from 6 to 18 feet 
mg are placed upright in this trench, and the space round tilled up with 
tnd, or, as in the Transvaal, solid masonry is built round the blocks, (’on- 
:ete mortar blocks are now often used instead of wooden ones (see Figs. 61. 
I, and 63). Heavy iron anvils or mortar blocks arc also used on concrete 
>undations. These were introduced at the Village Deep Mill in 1 K ig, but 
ave been omitted in later mills. The fntmt tn,rl: is made of wood, iron, or 
;eeh It consists of the massive cross sills. B (Fig. oft), on which rest the 
ittery- or king-posts. ( \ and the braces, K. The cross sills rest on horn 
jntal mud-sills, placed parallel to the line of stamps. 'I he posts are held 
tgether by the guide- or tie timber.", D. The mud sills are shown below 
lc cross sills. Frames of a number of different designs are in use. In recent 
.ills on the. Hand the king p*»M * and aho the foundations general I v have 
sen made of reinforced concrete. 

The Mortar. The mortals are made of east iron, but differ in shape 
cording to the. nature of the ore and the eoi responding modifirat ion> 
ade in the course of treatment. They weigh from { [ to .V! fnu>, being 
peciallv thick at the bottom wlteje there is the greatest tie . An ordinary 
ortar is about *1 feet 7 inches long, r>ti in«*hi's high. and 12 melon wide on 
e inside at the level at which the die, are %» t, Tin* bottom is from 3 to 
. inches in thickness, and ha: a Imaw tlam.'c ca t on it U\ which it is. bolted 
the mortar blocks. For modern ( i»mu tamp . mortar an* larger and 
k avier, a the bottom being fb imh* t It if k. The mortar bio* f , are tarred 
r cr, all cracks in them Innurj been idled with ulpluii , and an t hen covered 
Lth three thicknesses of blank* t < at »*in !!\ ♦ »«at rd with tar on both sides. 
io mortar is placed on the e blanket ■* and *o m* lv bolted down. This 
rangement lessens the chance of tin moita? w** f tin- loo * the jar being 
minished. A sheet of rubber \ oi m* h the 1., r* u . d m lead of the blankets 
many modern mills. Fig-. 61 and 6b r. pi« » nt .ectmnal elevation- of the 
r o chief types of mortars, Fun til show mg a mortal intended to be supplied 
■th an inside amalgamated copper lining plate, #•, on the .** men side onlv, 
id Fig. 65 a mortar designed to have copper plate *, * placed both kt 
c front and back. In both figures, h is th* feed opening through which 
e ore is introduced into the mortar ; r is the bed on which the die is placed ; 
is the screen-opening. The ‘ luH difference between them i* m the feeding 
range n lent ; in the latter ease the back plate r* put ?n a recess, and is 
otected from the falling rock fed into the batten. Back plates are mm 


<‘oiwir»irtinn **f M*mp mill*, **•*> Be Ore th 'tunny, v.*I J( , 
aH °* v ami A {eUinniyt*-,t1 i’rwUtu o.U i. am! a, f mm which nmiriv *.f th* 
'J 1 * 8 J u pie prm*<iiag iuj*f feffewjia; urv Uk»!i 

bohmitfc, Mand .4 / f tat h( ry/iVvjr t t*viirt\~r t v**t if t p, | 

3 See ftarid Metalhirt/md Pmeftre Smart, v«J. j» IP ; Schmitt. vnl ii , j m, 
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Hut olden used. The plate.; « ;t t t*}i the coarse Hold inside the mortar when 
tin* pulp is lluuu apaiu t tlimn. Cast inm or steel lining plates ami false 
1 h»( fonts tain* up the wear in ado tin- mortar and are renewed when worn 
out. They last a few iifiitli-. 

A section of tin* mortar used at the Croesti . mill, in the Transvaal, is 


b' 

d 
e ' 


| , , M 1 h n f ( • t"i In id- 
PI it«- i hi S-t. t-n 

iioufi m l*')’. bb. *t \ a c a t ;!««*{ linin'* plate with slots or recesses in it 
lor oolfecfur' 1 1? o am.d ■•am : f* is- the {red openin'' ; r the wooden blocks 
i »r ranvnm t. tho » upj v\ plat** ; >i i: the screen opening; am! f a steel 
plate. In tffojc mod* \ n neatai in the Tran . \aal flu* back is. vertical inside 
tin about lb inoho f j 

‘{"he width oi fpo I : e •! t c ! Velio. t {t ,m b* to it inches at the level <>| the 




ti»i. sp.if o I* ! 1 ,„ i i Mill, d '» Or •. t’i . U7. t hi-, Plan audPfevai inn, 

bottom oi the * icon \ itai been already mentioned, narrow mortars 
are bo t tilted the lupjd * li dam', but, it haid ilinfy ores are to be crushed, 
a narrow huh fa r tan » insjumi bjoaka*'c oi the screens, unless the discharge 
is deep MS, tilde - the bottom of t li* rnnti i •; a ronsidei a 1 »le distance 
above the sinface o| the dies. 1H this latter aitaneemonj the output is 

II 
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reduced, since, the nearer the screens are to the dies, the more rapid is the 
discharge. 

The depth or height of the discharge is the distance, measured vertically, 
from the top of the die to the lower edge of the screen opening. It varies 
from zero to about 10 inches in modern mills, according to the nature of the 
ore and the general scheme of working. Adjustable battery-screens keep 
this height constant, in spite of the wearing of the dies. The screen-frame 
is supported on a wooden chuck-block, which is easily removable, and to 
which the copper plate is bolted. When the dies wear down, the chuck- 
block is replaced by one of less height, to which a suitable plate has already 
been fixed. The height of the die may also be regulated by periodically 
introducing liners below the die as it wears down. Smart points out 1 that, 
even though the surface of the die be level with the lower edge of the screen 
opening, there is actually about 1-| inches height of discharge, due to the 
partially crushed ore banking against the lower edge of the screen, and in 
consequence there is nothing to be gained by employing a less height of dis- 
charge than, say, 1 J inches. The greater the height of discharge the longer 
the ore is retained in the mortar and the finer the product, and, therefore, 
where coarse crushing is used as a preliminary to fine grinding in tube mills 
or other machines, the height of discharge is kept at about 2 inches. Where 
inside amalgamation is practised a greater height of discharge is maintained. 
The extreme height of discharge of 13 to 15 inches was formerly used in the 
Gilpin County Mills, Colorado. 2 

The splash-box, not shown in the figures, and now often omitted, is bolted 
to the outside of the mortar just below the screens. It is rectangular, consists 
of wood or iron, and is of the same length as the mortar. It receives the 
pulp as it passes through the screens, and distributes it evenly over the 
amalgamating tables by a number of spouts, usually three. Instead of the 
splash-box, a splash-board or a canvas shield is now almost universally 
employed. The lip of the mortar projects some inches, as shown in Tig. 66, 
and to it is bolted a cast-iron apron about M inches long, which often carries 
an amalgamated copper plate, the apron-plate . The pulp is dashed through 
the screen against the splash-board and falls thence on the apron-plate, 
which is often provided with a curved lip to prevent the splashes from 
reaching the amalgamated tables. The old form of mortar had its upper 
part, or housing, of wood, but, as mercury is lost through the smallest aperture, 
and it was difficult to make these wooden housings quite tight, mortars are 
now cast in one piece, including the housings. The roof of the mortar is made 
of 2-inch planking, through which holes are cut to admit the stems of the 
stamps and the water pipes. 

When the mortar is in place, the dies are put into it, a layer of sand 
being often introduced first. The dies consist of two parts, the footplate 
or base and the die proper or body . Fig. 67 shows, in plan and elevation, 
one of the many forms of dies in use ; here the base is almost square, so as 
to fit the mortar ; it is 1 or 2 inches thick, and 9-|- to 10 inches square. The 
body is cylindrical, 5 or 6 inches high, and of the same diameter as the shoe. 
On the Band it is generally 9 inches, or with stamps above 1,500 lbs. 9J inches 
in diameter. Shoes and dies are now generally made of forged steel, the 
dies being kept a little softer than the shoes. They last longer than the iron 


1 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 71. 

2 T. A. Rickard, Stamp Milling of Gold Ores, 1897, 2nd edition, p. 16. 
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shoes and dies formerly in use. Chrome steel and manganese steel have 
.also been used for shoes and dies. Sometimes steel shoes and iron dies are 
used. The wear of iron shoes and dies was formerly stated to be about 
2 or 3 lbs. per ton of ore crushed in California. At the Robinson Mine, South 
Africa, the wear of steel shoes and dies is, according to Harland, 045 lb. 
per ton crushed for shoes and 0*30 lb. per ton for dies. According to I. 
Roskelley, 1 a 12-inch steel shoe weighing 225 lbs. is worn out on the Rand 
in about ninety days, during which from 450 to 500 tons of ore are crushed. 
The shoe is used until it is worn down close to the shank, and weighs only 
35 or 40 lbs. when discarded. Forged steel dies, 2 with cylindrical bodies 
6 inches high and weighing 120 lbs., last as long as the shoes, and weigh 
only about 40 lbs. when thrown out, if they have worn down evenly. These 
rates of wear correspond for shoes to about 0*40 lb., and for dies to about 
0*17 lb. per ton of ore crushed. When the body is worn down to within 
frpm 4 inch to 1 inch of the base, the die is replaced. Dies wear more slowly 
than shoes, since they are protected by a layer of pulp, which is over an 
inch thick. The dies are all renewed together, as it is important that those 
in the same battery should be of equal height, otherwise one or more will 
become almost bare of ore, and a disastrous pounding result. If a die breaks, 
it is not replaced by a new one, but by one worn to the same extent as the 
others in the battery. Iron false-bottoms or chuck-blocks or sand packings 
are placed beneath partially-worn dies, so as to keep the height of the 
disch arge constant. 3 

Dies require to be hardened and tempered very evenly, according to 
Roskelley, 4 to prevent uneven wear. A die worn down at one side causes 
a diminution of output, and may result in a broken stem. According to 
E. E. Aulsebrook, 5 the three centre dies in a mortar wear down at the back 
faster than at the front, on account of the size of the material which is fed 
.at the back being larger than that which is crushed at the front. For this 
reason he recommends dies to be turned round once a month. He also 
states that dies often wear unevenly because the stamps are out of 
-centre. 

The cam-shaft , H, Fig. 60, is of wrought iron or, better, forged steel of 
the best quality, as it has to stand severe strains. Nickel steel has been 
tried. The shaft is usually about 6 inches in diameter. It is usual to have a 
•separate cam-shaft for each five or ten stamps, which have thus a separate 
driving pulley. The advantage of this arrangement is that repairs can be 
done to one or more stamps without necessitating the stoppage of the whole 
mill, as used to be the case when there was only one cam-shaft. The cam- 
shaft is placed at a distance of from 5 to 10 inches from the stem-centre, 
and is 9 to 10 feet above the mortar bed. The bearings rest on supports 
often attached to the battery posts, generally on the discharge side. The 
•cast-iron cam-shaft bearings and supports at the City Deep Mill are shown 
in Fig. 68. 6 


1 Roskelley, J. Chcm. Met. and Mug. Soc. of S. Africa, Feb. 1904, 4 , 410. 


2 Log . ell. 

3 For the method of changing 1 shoes and dies, see G. 
Practice , vol. i., p. (55. 

4 Roskelley, loc. cit. 

5 Aulsebrook, ibid . , J uly, 1904, 5 , 12. 

6 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., p. 119. 


O. Smart, Rand Metallurgical 
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Fig. 68. — Cam-Shaft Bearing (City Deep). 

Tlie cams are made of cast steel. The double cam, illustrated in Figs. 
69 and 70, is now in almost universal use, though single and treble forms 
nave been employed. Sometimes cams are cast in two pieces which are 
bolted together, so that when one is worn out, it can be replaced without 
first removing the other cams on the shaft, but these sectional cams 
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work loose, and are not muck used. Cams are either right- o: 
handed. Both are used in the same battery to equalise the cam 1 
the stamps being rotated in opposite directions. The shape of th 
face is the involute of a circle slightly modified at the end so as to st 
upward motion gradually. The radius of this circle is equal to the di 
between the centres of the cam-shaft and the 
stem, which depends on the height to which the 
stamp is to be lifted, so that the curve of the 
cam varies with the drop. 1 A cam should last 
several years unless broken through being a 
faulty casting, or through carelessness in letting 
the stamp fall when hung up. 

The old-fashioned keyed cam has now been 
replaced in many mills by the Blanton cam , 
which will take any position on the cam-shaft. 

To secure it two holes are bored in the cam- 
shaft, and two pins dropping into these hold 
fast a semi-circular tapering wedge or “ bushing.” 

The cam slips over the bushing and tightens 
itself in working. When it is necessary to take 
off a cam, a slight blow on the back edge with 
a hammer loosens it instantly. The “ new 55 
Blanton cam (see Fig. 71), 2 fastened by “ rifling,” 
is said to be found still more convenient than 
the older form. The bushings are abolished, and the cam-shaft mad 
ten taper faces, so that its cross-section is like a ratchet-wheel with tea 
instead of being circular. The bore of the cam has ten corresponding 
and the cam slips on in any one of ten positions. It is then tig 
sufficiently to hold it in position until put into operation, when it ti 
itself further on the shaft in proportion to the work it has to do. 

The cam-face works against the collar or tappet, shown in plan and i 



Figs. 69 and 70. — Cam, 
and Side Elevatio] 



Fig. 71. — Cam with “ Blanton” Rifling. 


in Figs. 72 and 73, which is bored out to fit the stem of the stamp. The 
is usually made of hard fine-grained cast steel, and is fitted with a w] 
•iron gib, which is pressed against the stem by two or three keys 
it, thus binding the tappet firmly on the stem while, at the sam< 


1 For a full discussion of the cam curve, see H. Louis, Handbook of Gold MiUh 
pp. 479-491. 

2 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii. , p. 113. 
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admitting of rapid adjust ment to another position. With heavy stamps 
two or more gibs are used. r lhe earn always strikes tin* tappet a heav\ 
blow, and this eouid he diminished by a change* in its design, sueh as that 
proj)Osed in .Bohr's earn (see p. 1 71). The weight of the tappet should no! 
exceed .12 to jo per rent, of the total weight of the stamp. 1 Adjustment oi 
the tappet on the stamp-stem is required every few days to allow for the 
wear of the shoes and dies. 

The entire end surfaee ot the tappet comes in contact with the earn fare, 
by which the stamp is raised and, at the same time, rotated. The effect 
of this is, that the shoe does not strike* the ore in the mortar in exactly the 
same place twice in succession, and the wear of its face* is made* more uniform. 
The greater part of the revolution takes place* during tin* raising of the stamp, 
but the latter docs not quite cease to rotate* as it tails, and a slight grinding 
action on the ore has bcem notice*d by many observers. The amount ot 
rotation varies with the fall, the* extent to which the* earn and tappet are 
greased, and the state of wear of their surfaces. A little* grease is always 
added to reduce* wear, but, if too much is present, the* stamp does not revolve 
at all, while, according to .1. 11. Hammond, when the tappet is in tin* right 
condition, one revolution is ciTerted in from four to eight blows, with a 6 


or 8- inch drop. Other 



Figs. 72 and 72. Tappe t, 
Plan and Elevation. 


observers tind tin* usual rate of rotation more* rapid, 
and in Oilp in (’<»., ( 'olnrudo, where t h<* average* drop 
is from 16 to 18 inches, the* stamp makes from l [ 
t e> 1 1 rcvolut ions at each blow, according to Kiekard. 
Tappets last fen* four ter live years: ami. having 
both ends alike, they can be reversed when one end 
is worn out. and their worn and grooved faces ran 
be* planed down when necessary. Some* miilm**u 
assert that tappets may be broken by tin* rain il 
keyed too tightly to the stein. 

As the* cam -thrust is not applied at tin* centre 
of the* stamp, there is always a considerable side 
pressure, which greatly increase's tin* fried ion m 
tin* guides and wears out the* latter, besides causing 
a loss of power. Moreover, another result of this 
is that the stamp fends to be inclined (not vertical) 


when it is released, and so the* blew on the die is given slight lv to one side* 


the* side of the die on which tin* earn works. Consequently, limn* is a 
tendency for this side* to wear down more* quickly than the* other. To obviate 
these*, disadvantages, earns have* been introduced at Johannesburg with it 
wide* hub, and the* two blades set one* at each end of tin* hub, see that t h«*v weak 


on opposite side's of tin* stamp and rause it te> revolve in different direr! a »n\ 
at. each successive uplift. 

The puUrif on the* cam-shaft (F, Fig. 60) is made of wood on cast-iron 
or east-steel centres, which Jin* keved to tin* cam shaft : if iron alone wen* 


used, the rapid succession of jars, caused by the* dropping of the stamps, 
would soon cause the material to crystallise and break. A tightener pulley 
on the belt driving the* cam-shaft is often used, by which tin* stamps can 
be put in motion or stopped without interfering with the* driving power. 

The stamp itself consists of three* parts, the* stem, tin* head or boss, and 
the. shoe. The stem (0, Fig. 60) is from 12 to 18 feet long, and from 3 to 


1 Schmitt, Il*utd vol. ii„, pj». 102 and KM. 
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inches in diameter ; it is made of wrought iron or steel, or steel in the 
middle portion with wrought-iron ends, and has both ends tapered for a 
length of 6 or 8 inches to fit the heads, so that, if one end is broken off, the 
stem can be inverted and the other end used. The head and shoe are made 
of equal diameter — viz., about 8 or 9 inches. The head is of cast iron, or in 
more recent practice of hard fine-grained cast steel, about 15 to 24 inches 
long (or in later practice on the Rand 48 inches long, when the stem is reduced 
to 12 feet), and has a tapered socket at each end, the upper one for the stem 
and the lower for the tapered shank of the shoe. When these are driven 
ihto their respective sockets, into which a few strips of wood are inserted 
to keep the two metal surfaces from touching each other, a few blows by 
the stamp bind them securely together, no other fastening being necessary. 
Slots are provided at the base of the two sockets, through which wedges 
may be driven to force out the shoe or stem when necessary. Roskelley 1 



Eig. 74. — Improved Stamp Head with Axial Opening for removal of broken stems. 

advocates a hole about inches in diameter drilled through the axis of the 
head to facilitate the removal of broken stems. G-. 0. Smart has designed 
a head (Fig. 74) 2 in which the difficulty is overcome by having a hole drilled 
or cast in the head through the entire length, and with the aid of a stout 
rod and a hydraulic press the broken-off shank (or stem) is then removed 
with the greatest ease, instead of it being necessary to resort to dynamite, 
as was formerly sometimes the case. The head lasts several years, being 
rarely ruptured. 

The shoe (Fig. 75) 3 consists of two parts, the shank, which fits into the 


1 Roskelley, loc. cit 

2 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 56. 

3 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii. , p. 96. 
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head, and the shoe proper or butt. It is made of hard forged steel, with the 
shank made softer than the butt in the tempering. The diameter of the 
shank is about half that of the butt. The shoe is replaced when the butt, 
which is from 9 to 18 inches in length when new. has been worn down to 
about 1 inch in length. To keep the total weight of the stamp constant, 
several sizes of heads are sometimes used in one mill, the heavier heads 
taking partly-worn shoes. “ Chuck-shoes 55 are inserted between heads and 
shoes with the same object. Shoes last about three months on the Rand, 
according to Roskelley, the wear being about 0-4 lb. per ton of ore milled. 
Compensating weights are affixed to the stem as the shoe wears. 1 

The relative weights of tappet, stem, head and shoe, which together 
make up the stamp, vary considerably. There is an advantage in increasing 
the diameter of the stem, as one of small diameter tends to spring and bend 
from the blow of the cam, or when the stamp falls, and to wear the guides 
rapidly. On the other hand, there is an advantage in diminishing the length 
of the stem, as, owing to its elasticity, the effect of the blow when the stamp 
falls is partly expended in compressing the stem momentarily. For the same 
reason it is advantageous to reduce the weight of the tappet and to increase 
that of the head. The stem weighs from 250 to 600 lbs., the tappet from 

80 to 150 lbs., the head from 175 to 
370 lbs., and the shoe from 100 to 
250 lbs. The total weight of the 
stamp is usually from 650 to 1,350 
lbs., but is sometimes as low as 
450 lbs., and, for prospecting pur- 
poses, the weight is only from 100 
to 300 lbs. The heaviest stamps 
yet made for the Rand are 2,000 
lbs. in weight. The introduction 
of the long head on the Rand 
raised its weight to 900 lbs., or 44 
per cent, of the total weight, while 
the stem fell from 46 to 27 per 
cent. 2 

The stamp stems are guided in boxes bolted to the wooden guide-timbers, 
which also serve to hold the battery posts together. There are two of these 
guide-timbers (D, Fig. 60), one within 2 or 3 feet of the top of the battery 
posts, and the other about 6 or 7 feet lower. The depth of each guide is about 
15 inches, and the stems are fitted closely to the guides, metal guides being 
used occasionally ( e.g ., the Ralolc guide 3 ), although wood is much more 
general. Wooden stem-guides wear the stems more rapidly than metal 
ones, in spite of a higher expenditure on lubricants. The guide-beams are 
sometimes pierced with large square holes in which bushes of wood, with 
the grain parallel to the length of the stamp, are placed fitting the stem 
exactly. In this way, the guide-beams themselves are preserved from wearing 
out. Sectional guides, consisting of a series of iron keys enclosing wooden 
bushings, are also used. In this case each stem has a guide to itself and the 
bushings can be renewed by hanging-up the one stamp without stopping 
the other stamps in the battery. The Ralok guide has this advantage also. 



Fig. 75. — Shoe for Heavy Stamp. 


1 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 65. 2 Schmitt, ibid., vol. ii., p. 90. 

3 Schmitt, ibid . , vol. ii., p. 101. 
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Each stamp is provided with a finger-bar or jack (I, Fig. 59) made of 
wrought iron, or wood protected with iron, and carried on a separate jack- 
shaft^ which is supported on cast-iron brackets attached to the king-post. 
The jack is for the purpose of raising the stamp and hanging it up out of 
reach of the cam. When this is to be done, a strip of wood or wrought iron 
(the cam-stick ), an inch or more thick, is laid with one hand on the" cam as 
it rises, and the stamp is thus raised an inch higher than usual, so that the 
jack can be slipped in under the tappet with the other hand. The stamp 
is thus suspended above the cam and can be repaired without stopping 
the others, while it can only be released in a manner similar to that in which 
it was hung up. Above the stamps there is a double rail, on which is a tackle 
block carriage (crawl, crab) ; by this the stamp, etc., can be lifted up for 
repairs. When the stamps are to be set up, the head is put on the die and the 
stem dropped into it, strips of wood or other packing being usually put into 
the head socket and the stem dropped into that. The stamp is then raised 
and dropped into the shoe, the shank of which is surrounded by strips of 
wood for packing. As already stated, the parts are soon wedged firmly 
together by raising and letting fall the stamp a few times. 

The height of the “ drop ” of the stamps varies from 4 to 18 inches, and 
the number of drops per minute varies from 30 to over 100. These depend 
on one another to a great extent, an increase in the height of the drop being 
necessarily accompanied by a diminution in the number of drops per minute. 
With a drop of 8| inches, about 95 blows can be obtained, the tappet then 
just having time to fall after leaving one face of the cam, before the other 
begins to raise it. The actual height of drop, as pointed out by Smart, is 
the u set ” height less the thickness of the ore on the dies after the stamp 
has fallen. As, within certain limits and under certain conditions, an increase 
of speed results in an increase of yield of pulverised ore, efforts have been 
made to raise the number of blows per minute. The subject will be returned 
to when the conditions for successful amalgamation are discussed. 

I). B. Morison discusses the question of height of drop from the point 
of view of speed of crushing, in a valuable paper which should be consulted. 1 
The time occupied in seconds in the fall of the stamp, if all friction, including 


the resistance of the air, is left out of account, is 



where H — height 


in feet, and G = 32-2. For a fall of 8 inches this amounts to about 0*2 second, 
but owing to the friction between the stamp and the guides and the resistance 
due to the water, the actual time taken, according to Moris on’s experiments, 2 
is about 0*225 second (see Fig. 76). The velocity at the time of impact and 
the force of the blow are correspondingly diminished, the latter being 17 per 
cent, less than it would be if the work were done without friction in vacuo , 
a mean result of twenty-four experiments. The time required in raising 
the stamp is somewhat greater, owing to the imperfect method necessarily 
employed. The shape of the cam causes the stamp to start upwards at a 
certain velocity immediately the cam meets the tappet, and to maintain 
the same velocity until near the end of the stroke. In a properly constructed 
cam, designed to give a drop of 8 inches, the vertical component of the velocity 
of the cam, is for 100 drops per minute, about 2 feet per second. If the 


1 “Gravitation Stamp Mills for Quartz Crushing,” by D. B. Morison, Trans. North-East 
Coast Inst, of Engineers and Shipbuilders , 1896-7, Session xiii. 

Morison, loc. cit. 
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cam were suddenly removed from tlie tappet wlien moving at this velocity, 
the stamp would continue to rise against gravity for about f inch, neglecting 
friction. 

The inherent defect of the cam is that it strikes the tappet a tremendous 



felt in every stamp mill. In spite of the power of the blow, which tries the 
cam-shaft severely, the dotted curve in Fig. 76 shows that at first the move- 
ment of the cam is checked a little, probably in part by distortion of the cam. 
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and that it rapidly recovers itself , and by elastic distortion in the opposite- 
direction lifts the stamp faster than the normal rate, and these alterations 
succeed each other during the whole lift, after which the cam presumably 
recovers itself in the time that elapses before it strikes the next blow. 

Fig. 76 shows a curve traced out by a pencil attached to a 900-lb. Sandy- 
croft stamp, the ordinates representing vertical movement of the stamp- 
and the abscissae being- time in tenths of a second. 

Space-time diagrams have also been taken in actual practice on the Rand, 1 
and show that at 100 drops per minute the total time of each cycle of 0-6 
second is divided into rise 0*25 second, fall 0-22 second, rest 0T3 second. 
The Rand engineers continue, “ the stamp, owing to the shock on the cam 
striking the tappet, bounds off at a greater velocity than that due to the 
speed of the cam, but the energy so imparted is not sufficient for the total 
rise ; hence the cam overhauls the stamp and imparts a fresh blow, this 
time less violent, but still resulting in a bound on the part of the stamp. 
This is repeated several times, until the full height is attained.” The height 
of the rebound of the stamp on striking the ore varies with the thickness 
of the layer of ore on the die. Behr’s cam, which is modified in shape so as 
to begin to lift the stamp gradually and afterwards to increase the speed of 
lift, reduces the shock and wear, but also reduces the number of blows per 
minute. 2 

Screens . — The screens are set in wooden or iron frames, which now 
usually slide in grooves cast in the mortar, and are keyed to it, but were 
formerly fitted into recesses and bolted. The joints are made tight by 
blanketing. Screens are made either of steel or brass wire-cloth, or of Russia 
sheet-iron or steel, or tin-plate, in which holes are punched, either round 
or consisting of long slots (from J to inch long) ranged parallel or inclined 
to each other. The width or diameter of the holes ranges from about ^ to 
-yU inch or more, according to the nature of the ore and the method employed 
in its treatment ; the usual size is from about to ^ inch. The relative 
advantages of wire-cloth and sheet-iron are not yet beyond dispute, and 
vary with the nature of the ore. Slots appear to be better suited for dis- 
charge than meshes, but, on the other hand, there is a great loss of discharge 
area in the use of punched iron. Thus a wire mesh screen, containing 18 holes 
to the linear inch, has 324 holes to the square inch, while a round-punched 
sheet-iron screen has only 140 holes of the same size per square inch. Wire- 
woven screening is universally employed on the Rand (Smart). 

It must be borne in mind that a 20-mesh screen (20 holes to the linear 
inch) has apertures of only about 0-030 inch diameter, the exact size depending 
on the diameter or gauge of the wire. The “ diameter 55 of the square aper- 
tures, the thickness of wire, the percentage of discharge area, and the number 
of holes per linear or square inch are all factors required to be known by the 
millman using any particular screen. 3 

Although iron is the material usually employed for screens, it is often 
preferable to use copper, as pyritic ores, if kept for any length of time after 
being mined, soon become oxidised and acidified, and the ferrous sulphate 
thus formed corrodes iron rapidly, whilst the water used is often more or 
less acid if it comes from mines. Copper is not attacked in the same way. 


1 Hand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii. , p. 107. 2 Loc. cit. 

3 For details of these, see G. T. Holloway, Bull Inst. Min. and Met., Feb. 1905; 

also Report of Committee, J. Chen. Met. and Mng . Soc. of S. Africa , June, 1906. 
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r F. A. Rickard ha- diown 1 ilia! I he life of * in the mill-' at i >i.u Thaw k. 

Colorado, diminidtc- a> tin* i* de.-ren* 1**1. tin* water I ***** *riiirnj urnm and 

morn impure. At tin* Smith Clune- I n i f * «! -Mill. V:* tmia. iron jam* Ted 
fjiatin"' la. -tod ie-> than; week. hut mi ins rodudu-j . oppm* plain contaium*.' 
ltd ho|»*s p»*r S'jU.ire in«‘h. tin* lie* of the -rivni wa* simma *d to a. month 
and 27a ton- of tin* were pa.-.-ed T h i * »u * : 4 it. At 1 *la» ■ m.i v. k tin* iron m men 
last while hom S‘i to Kin fun- av* pu--ed t h r, arT them. a« • ■ordiu*..: in the 
position of tin* mill. At lira-*' Valh*v tin* avn.nf i ■■ 2 {,ti ton . a’ I Cndim* 
Id I tons, and at Ota*jo. X.X.. only 1*» tain. 1 ii California th** hr. k ■ ■ wim 
semens last from |u to I * days, eon-e-pondin-j to.< pa *,rje oi R2* ( to \ |n mu , 
ami tin* Russia- plate la.-f- fnmi la to ft » dams the avemm* hem. .7 * d,r, 
corresponding to the pama'je of about .77 » ton-., dde* rate of v. »*ai **■ I he 
screens depends "really on their position, hein/ more rapid with a ■ h-dam. 
than a deep discharge. and mme rapid in a narrow than a wide mm mi. 
Pieces o{ iron or wood in the ore Jnav rati e the mnsj* Jo bleak. and th** e 
should. « onseipient ly . he removal from th** me a * ,*i r a po- -jhje Tin* 
batten is hunu up now and then, m that a f li* »i . *u v li irnpmtion of .hi ?;..»• 
screen-; may In* made, and finer that are broken replaced. 

The screens Were formerly a*! Vertical, hut the*,’ ,[|V now pj.o * d at ,«u 
anyde whie.h \aries somewhat hut i n»*\»r far from I»* and thi- ha h»*en 
found to hseihtate disehapM*. Smart, however, oh m\e. ‘ that, with oi«* 
containin'.,!, much wood »»r other debri-. a \rrtm.d . m-n i adv anta * mi m 
keep in" tin* aperture hom ehokiu". In wet fampin meen ao* u tnlh 
placed on om* side o{ tie* mortar onlv that oppo-ite th» h-edm ale 

In case*; where the ilischar.fi* i reijuired to he a rapid a po iblm tin * men 
area is sometimes int tea »*d. and double dj 'li.no* (ftont and ha* I. ( tmaf.n 
have been made, hut have mu hern u ed minit, except for dm mu Asn 
and screens at the ends oi tin* nectar- ai»* u -ed at Harriet f v til*, \i»t«»na 
(Rickard). Caldecott, however. ha liUMi ,l that douhle dl chat **e mortal 
do riot v i ve a hiyhei tamp dot v, and i * u! f onlv m an m< tea c in t h«- afnmim 
of water re*juired. d ie* area oi the < terns i u u.dh, trom to I ,psm !»•* Y 

per battery, the height from tie* bottom to th** top of th- » o*« n h. m. • 

S to Jo incljc . Uji the Rand, tle*>me« n opejurr- am a Uailv 72 * io im ha. 
and |u indie,, deep, Accordin'/ to H. T. Put 1 the outmn i tie i»*a **d fo 
about ;> per rem. by makin? tie m-os 22 mde d" »* m lead of !■• ,m h** 
Smai’f how e\ er. fate that t he pol f ill!) I *i I he I : » e| I a ! e,j pt i };, I p, J I , null id 

is the low e i ,'i inehe;, the upper part of the i o mi : * • ' r. iu ■ otd a md 

amount oi the pin h**d pulp, lb* * on -id* \ ■ f hat the o;dm.o di * ha; <#• .. n- - 
already ample in amount, opinion, am t hu • t o dnha .j ■■ *»» t he n< • .n . 
amount of mTi rn area In it" l| f<|. It ha I M'eJi , MfjO tided f ha* the « p e If - 

of a battery i, rcallv limit' d, not bv it. mu Inn bin U\ it »i; > |j.c vui 

power. Thu:-., by a number of \ p.*iii.M-nt »ndn* ted om** m ar .i.-oat tie* 
Mctacom Milk California, it v. a how n t hat w |.» n * s u le d pulp in f* ad o'. 
the unbroken ore ua fed info the mortar flm rate *»! dt ■■» har*. r e wa not 
increased, did,, wa taken a a rota i !*♦ ins m oof t ha* the dr * harm* ama t 
usually fur too small. Nevertimfe: * double di * haro* r* hard!’,, »*\m 


1 Hiekud. <f h-i Mil l J. % S.-j,f ;; r | ••»/, j. c/i, 

* Smart-. /**•/«»/ ! h'fufht r>n- tr' /*..•, |C' ; - .-J V>4 i , Vt 

;l CAhU-ii.il Tr,,.,s I., f \t .,.,m \t.r t*»n. rn 
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for wet crushing mills, the various objections that are made to it being 
summarised as follows : — 

1- Inconvenience is caused in the arrangement of the copper plates, both 
inside and outside the battery. 

2. So great a quantity of battery water must be used, that the pulp is 
too thin for efficient amalgamation on the plates. 

3. The ore does not stay long enough in the battery to be effectively 
amalgamated, or, according to others, the time of stay and the amount of 
output is unaltered. 

Order of Fall of Stamps. — The order in which the stamps drop is of con- 
siderable importance. If they were let fall in succession from one end to the 
other of the mortar, the pulp would be driven before them, so that the stamp 
which fell last would have its die covered by too deep a cushion of ore, while 
that at the other end would be almost bare. The result to be obtained is 
to keep the ore equally distributed through the mortar, so that each stamp 
shall do the same amount of crushing, although it is inevitable that the 
middle stamps should be more efficient than the end ones in discharging 
the ore. The order most favoured in California is 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, and that on 
the Rand is 1, 3, 5, 2, 4, whilst the orders 1, 5, 2, 4, 3 and 1, 5, 3, 2, 4 are 
also often used. Several other orders have their advocates, and are probably 
little inferior to the above for the particular ores on which they are employed. 
Since the end stamps are of less efficiency than the others, it has been argued 
that a larger number of stamps in one mortar would be advantageous, and 
at Clausthal, in the Hartz Mountains, there are usually from nine to eleven 
stamps in a battery, 1 placed close together, space being greatly economised 
in this way. Long and wide experience has, however, proved that the best 
number is five stamps in one mortar. 

Feeding. — Ore is fed into the battery either by hand or by automatic 
machines. It is often asserted that really intelligent hand-feeding is better 
than the automatic method, since the stamps are not all equally efficient. 
The feeder on small mills is often expected to break down the big pieces of 
ore with a sledge hammer, a rock-breaker not being used, but this method 
of working may be safely set down as irrational and uneconomical, and the 
result usually is that large and small pieces go into the mortar together. 
In the United States and in the Transvaal self-feeders are universally employed 
in modern mills. The art of feeding consists in keeping the depth of pulp 
on the dies constant throughout the battery, as long as the work is carried 
on. This is much better done by automatic machinery than by hand, and 
it was found that by the introduction of the former in California the capacity 
of the stamps was increased by 15 to 20 per cent., while the wear of shoes 
and dies was decreased by 25 per cent., and that of the screens by 50 per- 
cent. It is not difficult to discern the cause of the advantages, for, if the 
dies are insufficiently covered with ore, less crushing is done, while a greater 
concussion must be taken up by the stamp and by the die, mortar, etc. 
If the die is quite bare this concussion is so great that the stem may be bent 
or broken, and the shoe and die battered. On the other hand, if the ore is 
too deep in the mortar, there is so thick a cushion that much of the force 
is taken up in compression without crushing it ; whilst, besides the reduction 
of output, the head, under these circumstances, sometimes becomes detached 
from the stem, which is broken or battered by the next blow. The maximum 


4 Meinecke, Proc. Inst. Civil Eiuj . , 9th Feb. 1892, 
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\Vater Supply. 'Ha* water is usually supplied to the stamps by Imti 
I a 1 pipes passing just above tin* top of tin* housing of tin* mortar box, 
Jirouuh flu* front of tin* box above tin* head, with one or two feed pipes 
} >ef ter. five tt» cadi battery. 'Flu* Kami engineers have added 1 five 1 im-li 
alony Urn bark of tin* mortar box level with t hr feed rhufe, with t hr 
/ t h *s of the water piprs pointing sons t < » diseharee tin* uatiT auaiust t hr 
.a of the dies from tin* bark, in order to rlean tin* dies of line material and 
t *asr the output. In front of the battery there is sometimes another 

* of about half the / me, to . upplv water to the tables to help earn oil 
pulp. Tin* feed pipe , an* often pieived with pin holes, so that the water 
applied as a number of tine jet =, in order to keep tin* stems, ete.. rlean. 

water pipes retjuire t<> be efeaned out fieijuent 1\ (Smart). Tlir wafer 
ild be supplied under a eon taut head, but even then nsjuirea continual 
istnienf in amount to tnllow theehamms in tin* seiven used.* 
fin* amount o! water u ed varies from 1 j to It mdlon per tamp per 
ufe. the average m t'aldornia he inn, about 2.1 mtllou: on tin* Hand f»u 
fv about b.l uallon , but in modern praefire, with an output of 2n hum 
#lav per f a mp 12 t »r 11 Gallons, and in Colorado lormeriy onlv about 

* allous. In California, with la. t running rapid di. » liaiye hatterm. . the 
uni of water per ton of m« k mi. hed vain- iiom I.ikhi | (l 2{i«( "aJlon , 
liman lieins' about l,7<wi gallon , while in Colorado tlo* average amount 

limb ns 2,bn<i pali»»us Un the Hand tin* amount of water per ton of 
\ aril’s f i « *in I to In f on s t he a v erase be in? 7 tons or l , b h i * f a Ihm f f a h b 
I for the * omparaf iv e{\ tine i m litii" formerly in u e, and about M to 
nr in modem pouts e with <<ui e mu hires lio kelbw ;l mve-. i; \ n 

i »n for the Kobm «m I >• *« p m experimental mu lie tdr varvim* with 
method of * in hue* adopt* d the amount oj water vain- with tin* natme 
,M‘ MIl'Mle t laves ole reijlllllfr' |||o|e. while the la! ♦{Uajltltv teipHO'd 
idplllde Op':. I due to the deep dl » hal'e 10 * * it 0 ) * * 1 |«V the dlilu nit V 
I t* him* the ’U»ld, a well a ; to i h«* hl’di dell a! \ of the pulveu eri mate Ha I, 
It lender * it moo- ditle ult to »ou\e\ in suspension over tin* plates. As 
le, the more rapid the output, she !♦■' Wafer per ton of ofe { Oapnod 
*e flatter V , i oar e i in dun a leiplim lev; wafer m tin* bat tej \ , fail, on 
*t lur hand, moo* ha » to be added on the plate-. The amount of bafferv 
r per ton I - lie r * a »d bv over \\\ l per I ent bv t lie empiov meiil of double 
tilM*e mortal'.; Hie a mount of water- to be added oil the plate:; Valle'-, 
f heir made, a- well a w tth the den at \ and M/e of the p,ufl< I» a of « r u 1u d 
If lemfd be onlv pit enough t « * pi event the pulp from n< « uuutfal He..' 
he plates, a > aitv • * x* r n\n this fend a to (dusk amahuumaf ion and 
otir the plates. Ki* hard » elves 1 the average auioiinl of water used in 
nils as 2*77 jmIIoii j« i -.tamp per minute, or thus hum of wafer per ton 
'<* 1 ru bed life aveiuee duf \ of a miner s tmh in a yofd stamp mill 
V'err bv V. M Kundnil * a 1 2 Hum of *pia»!/ if the head under w he ft 
vain' is supplied m 1 in* In*.*-., and Kr^ tons if the head ia 7 Hi* lies. This 

* i he pi opor f (on of the Volume of Witte! to that of o! e as { | * | fn f. Th 1 

be computed W it h the proportion of between 7 and I'M to 1 in Siberian 
T ViU.J rhn.i l/o . 1 ,,./ .V !S in 1 . 1 , t’.ie,', H. J ; * hlU. e-a * # /• 

'O**/ \f’f , |«JJ» 'u , /;.(».•/ t/f fif //at;',?}* 'ii' || , |f ?*,l, 

’•vlitllllf, //.!,;./ l/r f, « ’ ' *» t'v.vfn-,, t,.| u. I* lUi 

bokelii-v , ./, r'S,, s( t|r f .(<»</ t/i « %..> ..f S in-#, a, lUHl. .|, U’,*, 

heliaol'*, th* /#?>•# o n.,-, » . |t ’ 

^aiiffall, Art tele «4(i f fh iltauluo ill Si tfh t -o'. 1 fi> t | ,^>ii 
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placer working and as much as PA or even 50 to 1 in hydraulic mining. It 
may lx* mentioned that a ton of 2.000 Ihs. of quartz occupies about [;> cubic 
feet when unbroken, and about 2o cubic feet after having been broken up. 
so that in a huh* a cubic card contains about 2 tons, and in the tailing lump 
only about I ; ! } tons. 

Amalgamated Plates. For particulars as to amalgamated plates, mercury 
traps, etc., set* (’hap. V III. 

Mill Sampling. It is usual to take samples o! tin* pulp issuing from 
the screens, and also after it has passed over the amalgamated plates. The 
method adopted at some mills 1 is to catch the whole stream tailing from the 
lip of the mortar for a fraction of a second. This is done by a trough f> inches 
wide applied bv hand. Automatic sampling would be better. In other mills 
a portion of the stream of pulp is caught during tin* whole period of the 
run. Samplin'! troughs, basins, ete., are preferably enamelled inside to 
prevent eontaminat ion (Smart). 

Mill Site. -This should be easily accessible by load. rail, and water, it 
possible ; moreover, it should be near both wood and water, and there . hould 
be a good fall of the ground. Tin* Fast fall that eonsidered suilicient in 
(’alifomia is .'Jo feet from the mouth < *! the rock bmakn t < > t he floor on which 
the concent rat ors are placed, when rock breakers are u «-d. followed by 
stamps, copper tables, sluice plates, and two on re: ■•iw < oiieeitt rat ion tables. 
If a second concentrator is dispensed with. however. and .parr otherwise 
economised as far as possible. 2*. 4 A feet may be enough. Then* is also the 
question of foundations to he con idered in connection with the nature of 
tin* subsoil, and also the relative positions of mine shaft, mill and tailing 
dump, if any. Smart points out that a prevailin'* wind from the dump will 
carrv dust into the mill and cause trouble with tic bearin'* . 

Arrangement of the Mill The general disposition oi tic machinery F 
.show n in section in Fig. 7M. ThF represents a mill in w inch t lie ore is < l»*li\ ered 
from the ore-ears through a grizzly on to the rock breaker floor, and thence 
bv a -hoot to tic automatic feeders of tin* tamp batten ; the pulp, after 
passing over the plates, is eonveyed by luce to the double low o{ “ fine 
va tmers (described in ("hap. XI.). which am hown tending back to back 
oji t he h wvrst floor. 

'The general design o{ a modern lit ill in the Tran caul tic Simmer I hep, 
is shown in Fig. T'.F which how tic back to back type of baimry with 
mortar boxes direct on concrete, and dii\en ie, on.* inotoi foi even ten 
stamps. 

Speaking generally, lie mill building hedd l»« w* ii ventilated and of 
ample . i/.e to allow parr lor tic work of mpaum; fb* marhucii and lot 
c.\erci ing saipeiw i ion. and foi f he Uojagc of -pan p.u t 1 h u ba r v.uupic, 
SoilC Space is. required behind the bedel. . the alnaFaUiat Ur' f a b|* hold*! 
also be easily accessible, .-pace being left to pa between t ! i e U i and the 
same remark applies to the sluices and tic table; of oth« r appliata es fnj 
concentration. If. T. Fit t 3 has suggested that tic amalgamating tables 
should be sepal ated from the battery bv a --par e of m«\ era 1 feet tu allow 
spare for sampling ami for repairs; the pulp would iicn be delivered art 
the tables by launders. On the Hand, tic pulp in -one mill pa - direct' 
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from tin* battery to tj.it* tula* mills, tin* auialpamatnd plait*;'- brim* pluod 
aft*»r tin* latter, and not in tin* satin* build im* uh tin* button, AH shafts, 
boa nays, oto., should also In* oasily aooossiblu, so that oilino, rolinimn aiul 
n* pairs may bo roadily tit nan 

Tin* whole* of tin* maohinorv in t*ontaiin*tl in a stnmu btiihlmy, of timbnr 
or stioal iraininu oovorod by romn»atod iron, to proto. I it and tin* work- 



limn from tin* woathor, and to pnwfst tlirft of jimulwim On thn tbuid, 
ilmfl in further ntnirdod undor tin* rompulniou of thr U\%, bv ifir 
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etimes warmed either by passing the flues from the boiler fires through 
n from end to end, before leading the products of combustion to the 
k, or by steam pipes. 

Phe tailing is discharged into a sluice by which it is carried into a river, 
nto the sea, or run into settling pits, or impounded behind dams, or 
ated and piled in heaps. One of the latter courses is adopted, either 
ater is scarce, so that it is necessary to use it over again, or if the discharge 
ailing is forbidden by law. When the tailing is rich enough to be sub- 
ed to further treatment, as is almost always the case in modern practice, 
> passed to the cyanide or concentration plant. 

For a general discussion of stamp milling, see p. 2up. 
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amalgamation in the stamp battery. 
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is applied to the copper plates after the usual scouring, and some two or three- 
weeks before the plate is put into commission. The plate is frequently 
dressed with the same amalgam during this period. About \ oz. amalgam 
per square foot of plate is required. This method gives time for the plate to- 
absorb the amalgam, and tarnishing on exposure to the air is thus prevented. 
After milling has begun, the coating of silver amalgam is gradually removed 
from the plates as gold amalgam is scraped off, but by the time the former 
is all gone its place will have been taken by a permanent and equally efficient 
coating of gold amalgam. 1 

A more usual method of preparing the plates in California is to coat 
them with electro-deposited silver . This plating is done by certain establish- 
ments in California for most of the mills, but it can be done on the spot 
without much difficulty, the plant required being inexpensive. After being 
silvered, the plates have the mercury applied to them. They absorb a large 
amount of mercury, catch gold well, and are little trouble to keep clean. 
The plates need not be re-silvered, except after scraping and sweating (see 
under “The Clean-up,” p. 193), as they become coated with gold amalgam 
in the course of time. About 1 oz. of electro-deposited silver is required 
per square foot of copper plate, but some mills use 2 ozs. or more. 2 Silvered 
plates are not used inside the mortar. 

The position of the battery plates is as follows : — The lower edges of the 
inside plates are level with the upper surface of the pul]), when the battery 
is working properly — i.e., they are usually at li or 2 inches above the surface 
of the dies. The plate on the feed side is generally about 9 to 12 inches 
wide, and is of the same length as the battery ; it is bolted to the mortar 
itself, and its angle of inclination varies with the shape of the latter, so that 
the angle of inclination is sometimes 4.0°, and it is sometimes nearly vertical. 
The plate on the discharge side is inclined at an angle of 10° to 50° to the 
vertical, and is as wide as the space below the screen permits, being usually 
from 3 to G inches wide. Sometimes the plate is curved to lit the chuck- 
block and sometimes it is bent. It is fixed to a wooden chuck- block, which 
has its top bevelled off so as not to obstruct the screen opening. The block 
is bolted to the mortar with some thickness of blanketing between, in order 
to make a tight joint. Several sizes of these chuck- blocks, with their copper 
plates attached, are kept in the mill, a wider block being substituted for a 
narrower one when the wear of the dies lias proceeded to a certain extent. 

At the Alaska Treadwell Mill, and at one or two mills on the Rand, the 
cast-steel linings of the mortars were furnished with several horizontal slots 
or recesses for the collection of amalgam, and these took tin*, place of the 
back copper plates. The front or chuck-plate was, however, retained in 
these mortars. This arrangement is shown in Fig. GO (p. 101). Inside plates 
are now generally discarded on the Rand. 

The outside plates are fastened to a wooden table with copper nails, or 
wooden damps, or by wedges driven into the raised edges of the table. The 
battery tables are heavy and are unconnected with the battery frame, in 
order to avoid excessive vibration due to the stamps. Possibly some vibration 
is advantageous. The table is as wide as the battery (4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet), 
and usually from 6 to 8 feet long. On the Rand they are 12 to 20 feet long, 
fn California a length of 2 or 3 feet of plates of the same width, the apron 


1 W. A. Caldecott, ibid., 1008, 9 , 142. 

2 Richards, Ore Dressing, 1000, {>. 748. 
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plates, are interposed between the battery and the tables proper, on to which 
there is a drop of 2 or 3 inches. On the Eand, a steel plate 18 inches long, 
flush with the copper plates, receives the ore from the battery. This is to 
take up the wear caused by the falling pulp. 1 Pigs. 80 and 81 show amalga- 
mated tables and copper plates as used on the Rand in cases where the 
battery screens are of 600 mesh per square inch or finer. 2 The inclination 
of the plates varies from J to 2-|- inches per foot (see below, p. 186). 

Below the amalgamated tables in California there is often a succession 
of four or five sluice plates , each about 30 inches long, with drops of 1 to 3 
inches in vertical height between them. They are usually made narrower 
than the others, and are frequently only 12 or 18 inches wide. This practice 
is doubtless due to the traditions as to the treatment of auriferous gravel 


\ 




Figs. 80 and SI. — Amalgamating Plate for Stamp Batteries. 

in sluice boxes existing when amalgamated plates were first devised and 
introduced. It is not to be commended, as the stream of ore and. water, 
forced into a narrower channel, becomes deeper and flows more rapidly and 
tumultuously, with the result that the contact between the ore and amal- 
gamated plates is much reduced, and very little gold is caught. The use of 
the drops is to assist in catching the float gold and to separate the amalgam 
which has become floured and mixed with the pulp. 

Drops of 2 or 3 inches are also in use in some mills on the tables proper. 
At the Wildman Mill, Sutter Creek, California, for example, there are five 


1 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii. , p- 171. 

2 Schmitt, op. cit., p. 170. 
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drops in a total length of 23 feet 9 inches. 1 Drops may cause scouring, and, 
according to MacFarren, should not exceed | to § inch in height. 

The use of outside battery plates is advantageous with fine crushing, but 
when the screens are of 8-mesh (64 holes per square inch) or coarser, the 
scouring action of the pulp prevents the gold from being caught. On the 
Rand, where coarse crushing (up to a maximum of |-inch screen apertures) 
is practised, battery plates have been discarded. The coarse battery pulp is 
passed through tube mills and then over stationary plates. In modern prac- 
tice, suggested by Caldecott, the product of one tube mill is passed over three 
plates, each 4-1- feet by 12 feet. Two plates are considered to be enough. 



Fig. 82. — Arrangement at the Simmer and Jack Mill. 


but the third plate is added as a measure of precaution and to enable two 
plates to be in operation whilst the third is being cleaned up or dressed. A 
rapid accumulation of black sand ( q.v .) takes place. The arrangement at 
the Simmer and Jack Mill is shown in Fig. 82, 2 and another arrangement 
in Fig. 83. 3 The area of the plates is greatly reduced by these arrangements, 
and is given as only 2 square feet of amalgamated plate per stamp unit, 4 
as against 15 square feet or more under the old arrangements with far less 



output per stamp. This innovation gives less work in dressing and 
cleaning-up the plates, and reduces the amount of gold locked up in them. 
The amalgam is caught more evenly over the plates, and the daily scrape 
is over a greater area, not only over the top part. 

Treatment of the Plates. — In order to keep the plates in proper condition 
so that successful amalgamation may be maintained, the closest watch 


1 Richards, Ore Dressing, 1903, p. 733. 

2 Dowling, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 123. 

3 Ibid., p. 129. * Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , 1914, p. 232. 
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must be kept over them. The silver-plated copper table is preferred in 
California from the ease with which it is kept clean, but is not used in the 
Transvaal. It is not considered desirable to put on the plates as much mer- 
cury as they will hold, since, if the amalgam is too fluid, losses are sustained 
by scouring, but, on the other hand, if the amalgam becomes too hard and 
dry from absorption of gold and silver, further amalgamation is checked 
and fresh mercury must be added. 

The condition of the inside plates is regulated by the amount of mercury 
supplied to the mortar. In Colorado there is an opening at the front of the 
battery and above the screen frame, ordinarily covered with canvas, which 
can be lifted up by the millman, who introduces his arm, and determines 
by passing his hand over the front plate, whether the right amount of mercury 
is being added by the feeder. The regulation of the addition of mercury 
is thus effected without removing the screen frame. Mercury is sometimes 
added direct to the outside plates, and sometimes their condition is regu- 
lated by the additions of mercury in the mortar-box. The amount added varies 
with the conditions of crushing and the richness of the ore, but in general 
from 1 to 2 ozs. of mercury are fed in for every ounce of gold contained in 
the ore. The finer the state of division of the gold and the more sulphides 
there are contained in the ore, the more mercury is required. It is fed into 
the battery at stated intervals of from half an hour to an hour. In some 
mills amalgamation in the battery is not attempted, no inside copper plates 
being provided, and under these circumstances it is not usual to feed mercury 
into the battery. 

The practice of feeding mercury into the battery, although still frequently 
pursued, has been more generally discontinued. The objections urged 
against it are mainly that the mercury so introduced, and the amalgam 
formed through its agency, tend to become so excessively subdivided that 
a high percentage is lost through flouring ; moreover the mercury is liable 
to sicken when the ores contain sulphides. These evils, no doubt, exist, 
and tend to increase with the percentage of sulphides present, while arsenic 
and antimony in particular cause heavy losses of both mercury and amalgam 
if battery amalgamation is attempted, but with ordinary free-milling ores 
such losses do not appear to be serious. When coarse free gold is present, 
inside amalgamation is probably advantageous, but otherwise outside amal- 
gamation is now generally preferred. 

The amalgamated plates are dressed as frequently as is necessary, the 
length of time allowed to elapse between two operations depending partly 
on the richness of the ore. To dress the plates, the battery is stopped by 
hanging up the stamps and a flow of clear water continued to wash off the 
loose sand. The “ black sand 55 is swept off by brushing from the bottom 
to the top of the plate and kept separately for grinding with mercury. Black 

sand consists of so-called “mixed” grains composed of 

adherent to particles of pyrite. The gold is amalgamate ^ 
plate, which is rendered inoperative for further catchr 
to the covering of pyrite. 1 

The plates are then rubbed with a hard brush 
tribute the amalgam, and fresh mercury is added wl 
if any. The amount of mercury put on the plates sl 
their surfaces in a pasty condition, but not enougl 


1 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i. 
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drops or to run off. Sometimes cyanide is added in dressing the plates, to 
assist in the removal of stains, but sal-ammoniac is now seldom used. 
As cyanide causes a loss of gold by dissolution, its use has been discontinued 
on the Eand, and if any chemical is considered necessary a 10 per cent, solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid suffices and is innocuous (Smart). The plates 
are dressed once or twice a day, or as often as every two hours when rich 
ores are being treated, or when stains tend to appear owing to the nature 
of the ore. Usually in dressing the plates no amalgam is removed, but some- 
times a partial clean-up is effected at the same time, the surplus amalgam 
being wiped off with rubber squeegees, working from the bottom to the 
top. 

On the Eand, 1 in 1904, mercury was sprayed on about every eight hours 
to the upper 3 feet of the plates, the part that is scraped daily. The mercury 
oozing downwards supplied the lower part. Then a solution of 0*08 per cent, 
cyanide was sprinkled over the plate, and the mercury was rubbed in with 
a hard brush. Afterwards the plate was brushed smooth with a soft brush, 
and then washed down. 

Discoloration of the Copper Plates. — The plates often become stained 
by the formation on them of oxides, carbonates, or other compounds of 
copper through the corrosive action of the water and pulp. Ores containing 
decomposing sulphides acidify the water and thus cause the corrosion of the 
plates, a yellow film being formed on the surface of the metal. The presence 
of carbonic acid in the water is equally harmful, but Aaron pointed out 
many years ago that the addition of slaked lime to the water neutralises 
the acid substances and diminishes the tarnishing. On the Eand sufficient 
lime is added to the mill ore-bins or to the mortar-boxes to neutralise the 
acidity of the ore and give a distinctly alkaline reaction (Smart), and the 
discoloration of the plates is thereby prevented, and the use of cyanide 
in dressing rendered unnecessary. The yield of gold by amalgamation is 
increased in this way and the clarifying of the returned mill-water facilitated, 
but the yield of slime in the cyanide plant is diminished. 2 Where lime is 
not added, the yellow, brownish, or greenish discoloration, the so-called 
“ verdigris, 5 ’ appears in spots and spreads quickly, especially on new plates, 
those which have been silver-plated being less liable to become dirty than 
the others ; whilst when a plate has become covered with a thick layer of 
amalgam it is not readily discoloured. When these stains appear the plate 
must be at once cleaned, as the stained part catches little or no gold. The 
chemicals used for the purpose have been sal-ammoniac and potassium 
cyanide, the operation being conducted as follows : — The battery is stopped, 
the plates rinsed with clean water, and a solution of sal-ammoniac applied 
to the stained parts with a scrubbing brush, and left covering them for a 
few minutes in order to dissolve the oxides. It is then washed off, a solution 
of potassium cyanide rubbed on to brighten the plate, and almost instantly 
washed off, fresh mercury being then added if necessary. Janin states 3 
that long brushing with potassium cyanide is necessary, as otherwise the 
spots reappear when the water is turned on. 

The use of cyanide is now unusual, as it has been found to cause serious 
losses by dissolving gold. Soda is used to remove grease, and hydrochloric 


1 Roskelley, J. Chon. Met. and Mrnj. Hoc. of H. Africa , Feb. 1004, p. 287. 

2 J. R. Williams, J. Chon. Met. and May. Hoc. of 8. Africa, 1800, 2, 057. 

3 Mineral Industry, 1894, p. 332. 
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acid for spots discoloured by oxide, etc. These reagents are effective and 
harmless. 

The merest trace of any kind of grease or oil is very prejudicial to suc- 
cessful amalgamation, forming a film over the plates and over the little 
globules of mercury, and thus preventing contact between them and the 
particles of gold. Grease may consist of the tallow dropped from the miners’ 
candles, of the oil from the loose steam which is sometimes used to warm 
the battery feed- water, or from the bearings of the machinery. 

Effect of Temperature on Amalgamation. — By an increase in temperature 
the wetting of the gold by the mercury and the “ catching 55 of it by the 
plates is facilitated, as is the coalescing of the globules of mercury. 1 This 
is due mainly to the reduction in the surface tension of the mercury, which, 
contrary to the opinion of Read, is a property tending to prevent the sinking 
of gold in mercury. Increase of temperature also causes an increase in the 
rate of absorption of mercury by the gold and by the plates, owing to an 
increase in the rate of diffusion. On the other hand, Read points out that 
undesirable effects in raising the temperature 1 , are the increased solubility 
■of harmful salts and a corresponding increase in the precipitation of base 1 
metals into the mercury. This effect both hinders the proper action of the. 
mercury and leads to its loss. An increase of temperature softens the amalgam 
•on the plates, and may cause loss by scouring. Hence Smart states 2 that 
the temperature of the feed-water should not exceed 80° F. When the water 
is too cold, the amalgam becomes hard and powdery and loss may occur, 
whilst its catching powers may be seriously reduced. For this reason, the 
feed water is warmed by steam in winter in many mills. It is generally 
admitted that sudden variations in the temperature of the water- should be 
avoided. 

A comparatively low temperature is often advantageous. Thus, '.Professor 
Le Neve Foster obtained the following results 3 at the Pcstarcna Mill in 
Italy, during the years j 809-70 : — The average temperature of the water 
supplied to the mill during the six summer months was 52" F., and the 
average temperature, of the water supplied in the winter months was 59-1° F., 
and yet, in spite, of that, and of the fact that the average temperature, for 
instance, of the month, of .January, 1870, was as low as 5, ‘Hi" F., he extracted 
3\l per cent, more gold with the cold water (ban with the warm. These 
figures do not necessarily prove that cold water is bettor for amalgamation, 
as there wore in this instance other matters to be taken into consideration, 
but they show that amalgamation is possible even when the temperature 
of the water is on an average only 39 ‘. The difference in the results in (his 
case might have been due. to the turbidity of the water (which was derived 
from the glaciers at Monte Rosa) in the summer, and its clearness in winter, 
or to the fact that the pyrite was more liable to decompose in warm weather, 
and so additional sickening of (he mercury was caused in summer. 

Read concludes 4 that when the influence of soluble salts in the on 1 may 
be neglected, as high a temperature as can economically be maintained, 
without variation, is most favourable to successful amalgamation. 

1 T. T. .Read, Tranx. Anar. hint. Mntf, A'////., 190(5, 37 , 5(5; ./, < 'ht tit. Met. dtitl Mn<t. 
Moc. of K A fried, duly, 190(5, p. 18. 

2 Smart, Hand M Hull ury /cat Prunin', vol. i., p. 72. 

3 DiRcuH.sion on paper by A. H. Curtw on Hold Uuart/. Reduction, Pror. fust. (' iril Put/,, 
1892, 108 , [ii.], 50. 

4 Read, loc. cit. 
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Inclination of Plates. — The grade or slope of the plates varies with the 
nature of the ore to be treated, heavy pyritic ores requiring a higher grade 
than light quartz, while the coarser the crushing the steeper must be the 
grade. In California the copper tables have an inclination of from 1-|- to 
2 inches per foot, the apron plates from to If inches per foot, with an 
average of 1-J inches, and the sluice plates from 1 J to 11- inches. The narrower 
plates have a lower slope in order to avoid increased scorning action. With 
heavily sulphuretted ores a grade of from 2 to 2|- inches per foot is used. 
On the Rand a slope of 1J to 1|- inches per foot was generally used for battery 
plates, with six or seven parts of water to one of ore. It has been found 
possible, however, to amalgamate efficiently the tube mill product with only 

parts of water to one of ore on stationary plates, but in this case an inclin- 
ation of 18 per cent. (2T6 inches per foot) is necessary to prevent the banking 
of the sand and the formation of channels on the plates. This is now the 
standard grade on the Rand for stationary tube mill plates. The steepness 
of the grade is of great importance, as on it, and on the amount of water 
supplied, the attainment of the necessary contact between the ore and the 
plate depends. When the pulp is flowing properly, it travels down in a series 
of little waves and ripples, and, in consequence of the friction between the 
plate and the film of water in contact with it, the upper portions of these 
little waves travel faster than the lower parts, so that the motion becomes 
one of tumbling over and over. As a result of this, if the plate is long enough, 
every particle of pulp comes in contact with the amalgamated surface, and 
the perfect extraction of amalgamable gold, mercury and amalgam is obtained. 

Muntz Metal Plates. — The use of Muntz metal (which consists of copper 
60 per cent., zinc 40 per cent.) for amalgamated plates at the Thames Gold- 
field, New Zealand, is described by Rickard. 1 Muntz metal differs from 
copper in catching gold well as soon as the plate is amalgamated, not requiring 
to be covered with gold- or silver-amalgam before it begins to do good work. 
Moreover, the amalgamated surface is very superficial, since the mercury 
does not sink in so far as it does into a plate composed of pure copper, so 
that only a small quantity of mercury is required to cover it. The result 
is that cleaning up is easy and rapid, no iron instrument being necessary, 
but rubber being always sufficient. These properties make it particularly 
valuable for custom mills, where it is desirable to catch as much as possible 
without mixing the amalgam obtained from two parcels of ore crushed in 
succession. On the other hand, as it holds little mercury, it cannot absorb 
much gold, and must be cleaned-up at frequent intervals. 

The mercury on Muntz metal plates does not suffer so easily from “ sick- 
ening ” as that on copper plates ; it has been suggested that this is due 
to the electrolytic action of the copper-zinc couple, which sets free nascent 
hydrogen, and so reduces the compounds of mercury and other metals which 
have been formed. It follows that Muntz metal plates are preferable for 
ores containing large amounts of heavy sulphides or arsenides. The greenish- 
yellow stains (called “ verdigris 55 by millmen) which are formed on copper 
plates when grease and other impurities are present in the battery water, 
do not appear when Muntz metal is used, and such discolorations as occur 
on these plates can be better removed by dilute sulphuric acid than by 
potassium cyanide. At the Saxon Mill, New Zealand, the copper plates 
formerly required 7 lbs. of cyanide, costing 23s., per month to keep them 


T. A. Rickard, Stamp Milling of Gold Ores , pp. 179-182. 
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in order, while the Muntz metal plates, by which they were replaced, could 
be kept clean by 5 lbs. of sulphuric acid per month, the cost being 3s. 4d. 
It is stated, however, that, in the treatment of highly acid ores, which have 
been weathered for some time so that they contain large quantities of soluble 
sulphates, or in cases where the battery water contains acids, copper plates 
are less affected than Muntz metal, over which a scum is rapidly formed. 
In the Thames Valley, N.Z., Muntz metal is preferred in spite of the extremely 
acid nature of the water and ore. 

In dressing new Muntz metal plates the following method is adopted 
in New Zealand : — The surface of the plate is scoured with fine, clean sand ; 
then it is rinsed with water, and washed with a dilute (1 to 6) solution of 
sulphuric acid. Mercury is then applied and rubbed in with a flannel mop 
until it wets the surface of the plate (i.e., amalgamates with it) in one or 
more places, after which the mop is given a circular movement, passing- 
through these spots, until the amalgamation of the surface spreads from 
them over the whole plate. 

The discoloration of the Muntz metal plates is prevented by the weak 
electric current produced by the Cu-Zn couple, as has been already stated. 
The same effect, according to Aaron, can be obtained when ordinary copper 
plates are in use, by placing them in contact with iron or some other metal 
which is positive to copper. Strips of iron bolted to the top and sides of the 
plate are said to be suffiicent for the purpose, the copper being in that case 
unaffected by the acidity of the water, which causes oxidation and dissolution 
of the iron only. Janin’s experience does not support these views. 

Shaking Copper Plates. — A shaking copper plate has been recommended 
to be used either below or in place of the ordinary amalgamating tables, 
especially in cases where these do not appear to give good results. An 
ordinary fixed copper plate requires an inclination of from 1 to 2 inches per 
foot, in treating battery pulp, in order to keep it clear of sand, when the 
plate is of the same width as the battery. If, however, the plate is subjected 
to a short rapid shake, the sand is kept from packing, and amalgamation 
is well performed with a grade of only \ to \ inch per foot, or the amount 
of water needed with the pulp may be greatly reduced and better contact 
thus obtained. For these plates, silver-plated copper is the material em- 
ployed. They are affixed to a light wooden frame which is moved by a 
crank-shaft, revolving 180 to 200 times per minute, placed on one side, with 
a throw of 1 inch at right angles to the direction of the flow of the pulp. In 
some mills, a longitudinal shake is given to the plate instead of this side shake. 
The frame may be hung on rods from above, but is more conveniently sup- 
ported on four short iron springs, forming rocking legs. The width of the 
tables is made as great as possible, while the length is of less importance, 
as, the thinner the current of pulp flowing over them, the better the chance 
of the gold particles coming in contact with the plates and being retained. 
These shaking plates were first used in Montana in 1878, and have since 
been employed at several Californian mills. It is advantageous to add to 
them an amalgam- and mercury-saver. A simple device for this purpose 
is to nail a strip of wood, half an inch thick, across the copper plate near 
the top, thus forming a shallow riffle, the angle of which is soon filled with 
sulphides and coarse sand, which are kept in agitation by the movement of 
the table. This is stated by W. McDermott and P. W. Duffield 1 to be the 


1 McDermott and Duffield, Gold Amalgamation (London and New York, 1890), p. 16. 
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most effective contrivance yet 
devised for catching quicksilver 
and hard amalgam. If the inside 
copper plate should become hard 
by accident or neglect, chips of 
amalgam escaping through the 
screens are retained in this riffle, 
and, becoming spherical by rolling 
up and down under the effect of 
the shaking motion, increase in 
size just as a snowball does when 
rolled in snow. 

In 1904, P. Carter 1 2 * described 
the shaking plates used below the 
ordinary plates at the Ferreira 
Gold Mine. Each plate caught an 
average of 15*05 ozs. of fine gold 
per month. Each ordinary plate 
at the same time was catching 
nearly 400 ozs. per month. Two- 
thirds of the values caught on the 
6 shaking plates came from black 
3 sands. The plates were 11 feet 
H long by 4 feet 6 inches wide. They 
.|° were fixed on old Frue vanners, and 
If had a fall of 4 inches in 12 feet. 

Shaking plates were in general 
[ use for some years on the Band to 
00 amalgamate the tube mill pro- 
gj 5 duct, although by 1914 they had 
been generally displaced by 
stationary plates. In these tube- 
mill shaking plates, “ the copper- 
plate is usually yg- inch thick, 5 
feet wide and 12 feet long, and is 
mounted on a light frame, gener- 
ally of timber, with a timber cover 
| inch to 1 inch thick to form a 
bed for the copper plate. The 
table frame is carried on eight ash 
springs, and the shaking motion 
is obtained by an eccentric having 
a 1-inch stroke, and driven by a 
countershaft at 200 revolutions per 
minute. The power required is 
less than J H.P. Fig. 84 shows a 
complete shaking table. 55 2 The 


1 Carter, J. Chem. Met. and Muff. & be. 
of S. Africa , May, 1904, p. 405. 

2 Schmitt, Rand , Metallurgical Prac- 

tice , vol. ii., p. 173. 
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grade was usually 10 per cent., enough to assure the free flow of the diluted 
tube-mill pulp, which was in the ratio of 1 part of solids to 2-| parts of water. 




Fig, 85. — Arrangement of Shaking Plates with reference to the Tube-Mill. All 
Plates on one level. 


The number of shaking plates was about five in parallel to each tube mill 
The pulp was distributed evenly over the centre width of the plates by 
branched pipes and perforated boxes. The arrangement of the plates with 




Fig. 86. — Ash Spring for Shaking Plates. 
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reference to the tube mill is shown in Fig. 85. 1 The ash springs were placed 
in a vertical position at the City Deep plant, an improvement on the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 86. 2 The area of shaking plates was about 11 square feet 
per ton of ore milled per day. 

Mercury Traps. — -Another method of saving mercury and amalgam, 
which would otherwise be lost in the tailing, consists in the application of 
mercury wells or riffles. A mercury well consists of a shallow gutter filled 
with mercury, over the surface of which the pulp flows or through which 



it is forced to pass by suitable machinery. Attwood’s amalgamator, formerly 
much used in California, was a machine of the latter class. Such wells or 
traps are usually placed between the successive plates, the pulp dropping 
from the end of a plate on to the surface of the mercury in the well, and then 
passing on to the next plate. The practice of placing a well between the 
•screens and the amalgamating tables has been condemned, as it prevents 


1 Ibid., p. 175. 


2 Schmitt, ibid., p. 174. 
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proper supervision being kept over the feeding of mercury into the battery, 
over-feeding being difficult to detect under these circumstances. Large 
particles of amalgam are caught in mercury traps, but finely- divided or 
floured mercury or amalgam are carried over and escape (Smart). For 
the work of classifiers as mercury traps, see Chap. XL 

On the Rand, 1 “ the pulp overflowing the lower edges of the amalgamated 
plate falls into a short transverse launder secured to the table frame, and 
sloping slightly from either side to the centre. At this point the tailing 
pulp escapes through a short vertical pipe, the upper end of which projects 
about an inch above the bottom of this transverse launder, which constitutes 
the first amalgam and mercury trap. The vertical pipe usually delivers 
into another (circular) mercury trap (Fig. 87), 2 after which the overflow 
enters the main tailing launder.” 

Sodium amalgam is used to revivify sickened mercury, or to maintain it 
in good condition. It is prepared by heating a basin or iron flask of mercury to 
about 300° F., and dropping in little pieces of sodium not larger than a pea, 
one by one. Each addition causes a slight explosion and a bright flash of 
flame. The sodium may be added with less loss and less danger to the operator 
if the mercury is kept at a somewhat lower temperature and the sodium 
stirred into the mercury with an iron pestle or pressed below its surface 
with a spatula. When about 3 per cent, of sodium has been added to the 
mercury, the reaction becomes less active and the amalgam is then poured 
out upon a slab or shallow dish, allowed to cool and solidify, and then broken 
up and kept in stoppered bottles under naphtha. When it is necessary to 
revivify a quantity of mercury, a few small pieces of the amalgam are added 
to it and stirred in, or are previously dissolved in clean mercury before being 
added to the impure stuff. The strong affinity of sodium for oxygen, chlorine, 
etc., enables it to reduce the oxides and other compounds of tiie base metals 
which are coating the mercury globules. The sodium hydroxide passes into 
solution, neutralising part of the acidity of the water at the same time. 
The base metals are redissolved by the mercury which is then in good con- 
dition to take up the precious metals or to be caught on amalgamated surfaces 
or in riffles, but the mercury is not really purified and the base metals in it 
are soon oxidised again. Sodium amalgam is not much used except in amal- 
gamating-pans or in mercury wells or riffles, or in cleaning retorted mercury 
— i.e., wherever large bodies of mercury can be directly acted on by it. It 
is of comparatively small value when added to the mortar of a stamp battery, 
although this use of it is not unknown. The use of electric currents, galvanic, 
couples, etc., has an effect similar to that of sodium amalgam. 

Galvanic Action in Amalgamation. In amalgamation in the mortar, on 
plates, or in pans, not only are free metals absorbed, but the dissolved salts, 
and, to a less extent, the insoluble compounds of the heavy metals, are 
reduced and amalgamated, chiefly by galvanic action. The copper of the 
plates, or the iron of the mortar or pan, constitutes the positive element, 
and all metals less oxidisable than this reacting metal are reduced by it, 
and arc then amalgamated by the mercury. In this way iron reduces both 
lead and copper, although, if these are present in the form of undecomposed 
sulphides, this action will be very slight. Now, if lead is introduced into the 
amalgam, the latter becomes pasty, and is subjected to considerable losses, 
and copper has an equally harmful effect. It is for this reason that the 


a Ibid.* ]>. 77. 


1 Gr. 0. Smart, Rand McMdturf/ical Practice, vol. i., p. 7(>. 
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arrastra is found to be better than tlie stamp battery or even the pan for 
certain plumbiferous ores. This action of iron is of course enormously 
increased if the ores are subjected to a chloridising roast before being amal- 
gamated, as in the Reese River process for the treatment of auriferous silver 
ores. 

In some mills, this galvanic action lias been increased by the passage of 
a weak electric current through the charge by means of a dynamo. The 
amalgamated plates or the walls of the pan are connected with the negative 
pole, while the positive pole is formed of a plate of graphite, lead or iron 
dipping into the pulp. Under these conditions the mercury is still further 
protected from attack, and remains bright and lively, but the deposition of 
base metals in it is favoured, and the stronger the current the more this action 
is induced. Consequently, such methods are attended with the best results 
when dealing with ores containing little or no copper, lead, etc., since in these 
cases the strength of current can be increased, and the mercury kept clean, 
without any ill effects. The principle is made use of in Bazin’s centrifugal 
amalgamator, Mollov’s hydrogen amalgamator, and other similar machines. 

An electro-chemical amalgamator was described by G. Warnford Lock in 
1892. 1 Further experiments in California 2 showed that with a small current 
good results are obtained by adding a solution of mercuric chloride to the 
pulp, when mercury is electro-deposited on the plate. If common salt is 
added sodium is deposited. The amalgam formed is tenacious and bright, 
resisting scouring. The method may be used in the sluices of placer workings. 

Designolle Process of Amalgamation . 3 — In this process,' which may be 
conveniently referred to here, as the principle is worth bearing in mind, a 
solution of mercuric chloride is used. It was tried at the Haile Mine, South 
Carolina, the method being as follows : — Charges of GOO lbs. of roasted ore 
were placed in cast-iron barrels with 1,000 lbs. of cast-iron balls, or in pans. 
The barrel was partly filled with water, and 1 gallon was added of a solution 
containing 1*7 per cent, of mercuric chloride, the. same amount of hydro- 
chloric acid, and twice as much salt, if the ore contained less than 15 dwts. 
of gold per ton. This would be equivalent to about 1.0 parts of mercury to 
1 part of gold. The barrel was rotated for twenty minutes and then dis- 
charged into a settler, and the suspended amalgam caught on copper plates. 
The mercury was supposed to be reduced by the iron thus — 

f Ig(JL> f Fe - FeCL -|- Jig, 

and the metallic mercury thus freed amalgamated with the gold. If no 
common salt was present, some mercurous chloride was formed according 
to the equation--- 

2 HgOL + Fe - IigoOL f FeUi a , 

and the subsequent redact ion of the insoluble calomel by iron was not com- 
plete. Hydrochloric acid was supposed to hasten t he amalgamation by setting 
up some electrolytic action. 

The total cost of the process at the Haile Mine was said to be only 35 cents, 
or Is. 7jd,, per ton, but it was abandoned when the percentage of iron in the 


1 Look, Trans. Inst, Mwj. and M<t., 181 ) 2 , X, 215 . 

2 E. K. Oarey, Minina May 15, 1001), p. 017. 

3 Thin account in abridged from that given by Louis Jariin, Junr., in Mineral Industry r 
1891, p. m 
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material under treatment increased, owing to improved methods of concen- 
tration. Large quantities of oxide of iron were then amalgamated, and ren- 
dered the resulting mass harder to treat than the ore itself. By repeated 
washing, settling, and regrinding with fresh mercury, it could be partially 
purified, but not without a loss of gold. It is stated that 87 per cent, of the 
gold in the ore was extracted. 

The Clean-up. — The amalgam, both, on the inside and outside plates, does 
not accumulate evenly, but in ridges and knots which serve as nuclei for the 
collection of more. It is not advisable to allow the coating of amalgam to 
become very thick, since, although the plates catch better as the amalgam 
accumulates, losses may be experienced by scouring. The removal of amalgam 
takes place as often as necessary, once a day being the rule on the Rand, but 
both longer and shorter intervals are not uncommon in either districts, 
dependent on the richness of the ore. 

The operation usually consists in the removal of the black sand, followed 
by a vigorous brushing over all parts of the plate with a stiff brush, mercury 
being sprinkled on at the same time and the amalgam thoroughly softened 
throughout. The amalgam is then removed either by a- sharp-edged piece 
of hard rubber or by scraping with broad flexible steel scrapers, such, as that 
shown in Fig. 88, care being taken not to scratch the plates. 1 In some 



mills scraping is not thought advisable on the ground that it may lead to 
too close removal of the amalgam, leaving tin's plate liable to discoloration. 
Scraping is universal on the Rand, according to Smart. 2 The scraping of 
the outside plates usually takes from ten to fifteen minutes for each battery. 
The amalgam so obtained is ground with more mercury in a clean-up pan 
in order to soften it, the shimmings from the mercury wells, etc., being 
added to the charge. The inside plates are not scraped until the amalgam 
stands up in ridges on it ; the operation may be necessary as often as twice 
a week, but it usually takes place twice a month, when a general clean-up 
is made. 

In cleaning-up, the stamps art*, hung up, two batteries at a time ; the 
screens, inside plates, and dies are all taken out and washed in tubs; and 
tbe “heading,” or contents of the mortar, consisting of the pulp, mercury, 
sulphides, and pieces of iron and steel, amounting in all to a quantity suffi- 
cient to fill two or three buckets, is carefully scraped out and panned or 
fed into the mortar of one of the other batteries, which has not. yet been 
cleaned up. In California, the heading from the last batteries is panned, 


1 Ru nd Mrtaltnrff leal / ’metier, vol. i., p. S)>. 

2 Smart, for. r.it. 

13 
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the iron removed with a magnet, and the remainder ground with mercury 
in the clean-up pan. G. 0. Smith states 1 that mortar-box sand, as weil 
as the sand from mercury traps and from washing the screens, is very 
rich, and must be ground with mercury in a clean-up pan. Koskelley 2 
considers that mortar-box sand from 10-dwt. rock would contain about 
10 ozs. of gold to the ton after a three months' run. Amalgam is found 
adhering to the inside of the mortar and to the dies, and is carefully detached 
and added to the clean-up pan. Hard amalgam is removed with a chisel, 
care being taken not to lay bare the copper surface. Fresh mercury is then 
added, and brushed over the plates, which are finally smoothed with a soft 
brush. After the plates have been redressed, the batteries are restarted, 
and the next ones stopped and cleaned up. Three men can clean up forty 
stamps in from five to seven hours, ten stamps being thus idle for the whole 
of this time. 

The amalgam obtained from the batteries, outside plates, mercury wells, 
or sluices, is rarely clean enough for immediate retorting ; it is usually found 
to contain mixed with it grains of sand, pyrite, magnetite, and other minerals, 
together with fragments of iron and other foreign substances. The skimming, s 
from mercury wells are still more impure. These materials must be purified 
by grinding with fresh mercury and washing before they can be passed to 
the retort. The scraps of iron consist of fragments of shoes, dies, shovels, 
picks, hammers, and drills ; they are knocked about in the mortar until 
a quantity of gold and amalgam has been driven into their interstices. At 
the Jefferson Mill, Yuba County, California, about I ton of such, scrap, picked 
out by hand or with a magnet, had accumulated in 1885. It was attacked 
with warm dilute sulphuric acid until tin* surface had all been dissolved, off, 
and the residue was then well washed, and gold to the value of §5,000 thus 
recovered. The shoes, dies, etc., which were too large for this treatment, 
were boiled in water for half an hour, and then struck with a hammer, when 
the gold dropped out. 3 On the Rand the die sand is passed through a 
screen of about four holes to the linear inch, which removes the larger pieces 
of iron and steel and ore. The ore is returned to the mortar- box and the 
coarse pieces of iron and steel sold as batter if chips. The finer sand, etc., 
is treated in the clean-up barrel or tube mill. 4 

In small mills the dirty amalgam is ground in a mortar by hand with fresh 
mercury and hot water, until it is reduced to an even thin consistency, when 
the dirty water is poured off, and the mercury poured backwards and forwards 
from one clean porcelain basin to another until the pyrite, dirt, etc., have 
risen to the surface 1 , when they are skimmed off. The shimmings obtained 
are put back into the mortar, and re-ground by themselves with fresh mercury. 
The. clean mercury is then squeezed through canvas or wash-leather, when 
the greater part of the gold and silver contained in it, together with about 
one and a-haif times its weight in mercury, remains in the bag, the rest; of 
the mercury, with a small quantity of the precious metals dissolved in it, 
passing through. The amalgam is now often squeezed in an amalgam press, 5 
the excess mercury being expelled through a perforated disc covered with 
duck, by means of a plunger worked by a screw. 

1 Smith, J. < 'hem. Met. and Map. Sue. of S. Africa , June, 1904, ]>. 454. 

2 lionkelley, op. n't., Aug. 1004, p. 55. 

3 Sixth Report Cat. State Mineral opixt, 1880. 

4 Smart, Rand Metal furpietd Practice, vol. i., p. 88. 

1 '* Sec Smart, toe. c/6, for details. 
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In large mills a clean-up revolving barrel is often employed to mix the 
amalgam. Fig. 89 1 is a section of a cast-iron barrel in use on the Rand. 
At the Plumas Eureka Mill, the barrel is 3 feet in diameter and 4 feet long, 
and revolves twenty times a minute ; the charge is 700 lbs. of amalgam 
and 20 lbs. of mercury, or more if the amalgam is very rich. A dozen or more 
iron balls or pieces of iron, such as worn-out battery shoe shanks, are put 
into the barrel, together witli sufficient mercury to yield a fluid amalgam, 
when grinding is complete, and enough water to make a thin pulp. The 
■use of the iron is to help to mix the amalgam and mercury, but it causes 
some loss by flouring, and is omitted in Australian mills. After being revolved 
for from two to twelve hours, or until the amalgam has run together and the 
sand ground to slime, the barrel is opened and washed out with water, the 
tailing being run over amalgamated plates and through a mercury well or 
some other form of amalgam-saver (a large power-driven batea being used 
■on the Rand), after which the amalgam is scooped out of the barrel and 
squeezed in wash-leather. 



The Clean-up Pan is also extensively used. One of the oldest in use in 
the United States, the Knox Pan, is still a great favourite, especially for , 
treating battery sand, skimmings, etc. it consists (Fig. 90 ) of an iron pan 
•5 feet in diameter and 14 inches deep. Wooden or iron slices arc attached 
to the arms, </, which make from twelve to fourteen revolutions per minute. 
Iron shoes are. considered better for brightening or polishing the particles 
•of gold contained, in the pvrite, and so rendering them (it for amalgamation. 
The charge for this pan is about 300 lbs. of impure amalgam, mercury, con- 
centrate, skimmings, etc. The charge is made into a pulp with water and 
ground for three or four hours, after which more mercury is added, and mixing 
is carried on for a few hours longer, before the. pulp is diluted, settled, ami 
•discharged. The tailing suspended in the. water is usually passed over 
amalgamated plates, and is then often caught in settling pits, and either 
sold or subjected to further treatment on the mill, as it is frequently 
of high value. The mercury is squeezed through canvas, and the amalgam 
retorted. 


1 Smart, Hu ml MHufhu'tjitutl Hrut'litr, vol. i., ]>. K5. 
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At the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines, where the mill contains 
280 stamps, there are live clean-up pans 361 inches in diameter by 131 inches 
deep. 1 

On the Rand, " the tailing from pans, barrel and batea, and the poorer 
sand is fed to the clean-up tube mill, which is the final clean-up grinding 
machine, and through which all tailing obtained during the clean-up should 
be finally passed.” 2 The clean-up tube mill is a miniature tube mill, 3 about 
6 feet long and 4 feet in diameter, fed by hand. The outflow passes over a 
small shaking amalgamated plate, and thence to a settling box. The overflow 
from the box is slime, which is treated with cyanide in a small air agita- 
tion vat (Fig. 91), 4 and thence after decantation to the ordinary cyanide 
slime plant. 

The position from which the greater part of the gold is obtained in a clean- 
up varies according to the ore and the method of treatment. In California 
from 50 to 80 per cent, of the gold saved is caught on the single plate inside 



the battery, the remainder being caught on the outside plates and the sluice 
plates, or being contained in the concentrate. In the Grass Valley, at the 
Original Empire and the North Star Mills, from 70 to 85 per cent, was caught 
inside the battery. The amalgam from the battery plates is usually richer 
than that from the outside plates, especially if the gold is coarse. The reason 
for this is that coarse gold, being easily amalgamate, is almost all caught on 
the inside plates, while fine gold, even if amalgamated in the battery, forms 
a more fluid amalgam which passes through the screens and is caught outside. 
For the same reason, amalgam from near the top of the tables is richer 


1 Jolm Yate«, Metallurgical Engineering on the Rand ( 1808), p. 47, 

2 Smart, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 88. 

8 Sec below, Chap. x. 

4 Smart, lor. cit. 
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than that from the bottom. Coarse gold forms a richer and stifTer amalgam 
than fine gold, for the reason already given on p. *13. At the two mills last 
named the value of the plate amalgam was 84.50 per oz., and that of the 
battery amalgam 88.50 per oz. According to Poplar/ the amalgam caught 
on inside plates is of very low grade, on account of the large percentage 
of iron that amalgamates on them. Roskellcy 1 2 found at the Robinson 
Dee]) Mine, where inside plates are not used, that 95 per cent, of the 
gold saved by amalgamation was caught within 3 feet of the top of the 
table. 

Steaming and Scaling Amalgamated Plates. — In spite of ordinary cleaning- 
up, amalgam gradually accumulates as a hard scale on the plates, and is 
removed periodically by steaming or otherwise heating them before they are 
scraped. At the North Star Mill, California, the plates are occasionally im- 
mersed in boiling water so as to soften the amalgam before they are scraped. 
On the ’Rand the plates are generally steamed and scraped every three or four 
months, according to Smart. Steaming is carried out by placing a wooden 
cover over the whole surface of the plate and introducing steam through 
a •J-inch pipe in the middle for from 10 to 15 minutes. The aover is then 
removed and the amalgam scraped from the whole of the surface before 
the plate cools. ?r ;i Mercury is then applied to the plate -while it is still warm. 
The plates arc sometimes sweated ” in California by heating them over a 
wood fire before they are scraped. At the Empire Mill, Crass Valley, 
California, the sweating of the outside and apron plates of four batteries 
produced bullion to the value of 819,000. 1 These 1 * plates had been in use 
for eighteen months, and the ore which had been run oven* them averaged 
18 dwts. of free gold per ton. After scaling and sweating, the plates 
may require replating, especially if they are scoured with sand to help in the 
removal of the amalgam. In course of time they are worn out, the copper 
becoming brittle and worn into holes, but they usually contain enough gold 
when discarded to pay for a new set. 

Several methods are in use for recovering the gold from old plates. For 
example, they may be dissolved in nitric acid, when the gold is left nearly 
pure. A more economical method of detaching the gold, much used in 
Australia, is described by W. M'Cuteheon/’ as follows:- The plate is placed 
on the heart h of a reverberatory furnace, or on a fire made with logs in the 
open air, and flu* mercury expelled at a gentle heat, if the temperature is 
too high, the gold sinks into the copper at once, and t he copper must then 
be dissolved. After the mercury has been driven off, tin* plate, appears to 
be more or less coated with gold on one side. This surface is treated with 
hydrochloric acid for eight or ten hours, and the*, plate is then replaced on 
the hearth and exposed to a dull red heat until well blackened. On plunging 
it into cold water, the gold now scales off, and is collected and freed from 
copper by boiling in nitric acid. 

The method in use on the Rand for sealing plates before putting them 
aside is described by I. Koskelley** as follows A mixture of A lb. sal- 
ammoniac, .1 lb. nitre, l lb. hydrochloric acid, and a pint of water is applied 
to the plate with a soft brush, and allowed to stand for about fifteen minutes. 

1 Peplar, ./, (’hem. Met. and Mint. Hoe. of H. Africa, May, 11)04, p. 402. 

2 Ronkelley, op. cit, Feb. 1904, p. 2K7. 

3 Smart, Rand Metal lurtjicnl Practice, vol. i, f p. 84. 

4 Eiijhth Report Cat. State Afincralot/ixt, 1888, j>. 714. 

6 Private communication. 6 Konkclley, loci cit. 
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Afterwards tlie plate is heated over a good fire. When it has become quite 
black, which will be in about half an hour, it is dipped into a bath of water, 
when the scaling can be washed off. Some millmen drive off the mercury 
before applying the above mixture ; others do so afterwards. Should all 
the scaling not come off, the parts needing it are treated over again. The 
scalings are afterwards collected and mixed as follows : — 1 part scalings, 
1 part sulphur, 1 part borax, and 1 part sand. This is melted in a crucible 
and the gold extracted. Smart 1 gives the charge for the crucible as, scales 
100 parts, borax 50, sand 25, and manganese dioxide 8 parts, yielding gold 
bullion 800 to 900 fine. 

The methods given in this section are instrumental in recovering the gold 
amalgam which has “ accumulated ” on the copper plates. 2 It is this accumu- 
lation which is in part responsible for the poor returns from new mills, usually 
ascribed to cc absorption by copper plates.” Thomae quotes figures showing 
that the usual absorption is about oz. of gold per square foot of plate, most 
of which is taken up in the first fortnight. Wilkinson 3 found that after a 
long run some plates in a Rand mill yielded by scaling 36*8 ozs. of line 
gold, the total area of the plates being 191 square feet. Halse found in a 
mill in Columbia that from 3 to 5 ozs. of goid per square foot of electro- 
silvered plate accumulated as scale in about two years. 

Old copper plates arc usually melted down and sold to refineries, where 
they are useful for mixing with gold and silver bullion in making-up the 
alloy for parting. They always contain absorbed gold which cannot be 
removed without destroying the plates. The total amount is less than 
i oz. per square foot of plate (Thomae). 4 Read has shown 5 that the rate of 
absorption is greater with higher temperature, and is greater in ordinary 
plates than in electro-silvered plates. 

Retorting. — The solid amalgam, which is retained in the canvas or wash- 
leather filters, usually contains from 30 to 45 per cent, of gold, and silver, 
according to the state of division of the gold present in the ore, and also to 
the degree of care exercised in squeezing out the excess of mercury. For 
separating the gold from the mercury there are two kinds of retorts in general 
use — the pot-shaped retort, which is sometimes east with trunnions to swing 
on supports, in small mills ; and the cylindrical retort, shown in Fig. 92, 
in larger mills. In Figs. 93 and 94 0 the retort furnace in use on the Ifyind 
is shown; the cylinder is 5 feet 3 inches long and 12 inches in diameter. 

The pasty amalgam is rolled up into balls or kneaded into cakes, and 
squeezed into the pot-shaped retort, and often rammed down with a bolt-head, 
although this course is deprecated by some metallurgists, who prefer to leave 
the amalgam as spongy and open in texture as possible, believing that a 
uniform product is thus obtained more rapidly at a lower temperature and 
without so much loss. In the horizontal retort the amalgam is placed in 
iron trays divided into compartments by partitions. In either case, the 
retorted metal is prevented from adhering to the iron, either by laying it 
on three or four thicknesses of paper, the ashes of which remain beneath 


1 Smart, foe. cU. 

2 W. E. A. Thomae, Tram. Imt. Mwj. and Met., 1008, 17 , 482 ; E. Halso, ibid., p. 480. 

3 Wilkinson, ibid., p. 498. 

4 See also It. T. Bayliss, Ena. and Mna. Aug. 11, 1900 ; Tram. Amvr. Imt. Mn<j. 
and Met., 1890, 2 6 . 28, 1048. 

5 Read, Tram. Amer. Imt. M-taj. Ewj 1900, 37 , 50. 

0 Smart, Rand Metal tnrf/iml Practice, vol. i., p. 92. 
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the amalgam, or by covering the iron trays with a coating of lime white. 
The mercury is condensed in cooling tubes passed through water ; the loss 
by volatilisation is usually very small, and may be taken as being about 
one grain of gold per pound of mercury. 

The charge is heated slowly until the boiling point of mercury is reached, 
when the fire is checked, and the retort kept at an even temperature for 
three or four hours, or until the bulk of the mercury has been driven off. 
The retort is then raised gradually to a bright red heat to expel the remainder ; 
after cooling, it is opened, the trays withdrawn, the retorted metal loosened 
by a chisel, if necessary, and turned out on a table. 

In retorting amalgam containing considerable quantities of base materials, 
there is a danger of the vent being choked up by condensation of solid material. 
The retort should be so arranged that a rod can be passed through the con- 
densing pipe so as to clear it of obstructions, if necessary. The front of the 
retort is luted on carefully with chalk or wood-ashes and salt, and firmly 



Eig. 92. — Cylindrical Amalgam Retort. 


clamped with an asbestos joint, so as to be quite tight, otherwise a loss of 
mercury is incurred. In all retorts the lid is turned and. ground so as to 
fit on perfectly. The condensing pipe should not have an open end dipping 
freely into water, as in that case a sudden cooling of the retort would cause 
the water to be sucked in, and an explosion would occur. The open end 
of the pipe may be enclosed in a bag of sacking or rubber immersed in water, 
or the pipe may be continued by a piece of sacking which dips under water. 

The pot-shaped retort requires no brick fittings, and can be heated over 
an assay furnace or forge fire, or in a fire built on the ground, when it is 
placed on a tripod stand. In the latter case the fire is lit at the top and burns 
slowly downwards. The pot-shaped retort is not filled to more than two- 
thirds its capacity, and must be heated very gradually at first. 

The retorted metal is porous and from 500 to 950 fine in gold, the re- 
mainder being in general chiefly silver, with base metals and sulphides in 
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smaller quantities. The gold is melted in crucibles with sand, carbonate of 
soda and borax, and suffers a further loss in weight, due to the slagging 
off of oxides, earthy impurities, etc.., and to the volatilisation of a small 
quantity of mercury, which is obstinately retained until the melting takes 
place. Richards states 1 that if the amount of mercury is to be reduced 
below 1 or 11 per cent, in retorting, a white heat must be used, by which 
the retorts are damaged and soon worn-out. Additions of nitre, corrosive 
sublimate, etc., are not to be recommended. The melting of bullion is dealt 
with fully in Chapter XVIII. The loss of weight in melting is given by 
Richards 2 3 as 15 per cent, at the Homestake Mill and 7 per cent, in the 
Caledonia Mill. It is given by Smart as 0*5 to 1 per cent, on the Rand. 3, 
Part of this loss consists of gold and silver retained by the slag which is 
either remelted or passed to the stamp mill or clean-up barrel. 

Loss of Mercury. — The loss of mercury in stamp milling is due to (1) 
46 flouring,” or minute mechanical subdivision, due to excessive stamping 
or grinding, and (2) wi sickening,” or extreme subdivision caused by chemical 
means. 4 In the latter case, a coating of some impurity is formed over the 
minute globules of mercury, which are thereby prevented from coalescing, 
from taking up gold and silver, or from being caught by the plates and 
wells, as the coating prevents ail contact between the mercury and other 
bodies. The impurity may be an oxide, sulphate, sulphide, or arsenide of 
some base metal, either originally present in the mercury, or taken up 
from the ore by it ; occasionally tint mercury itself may be partly cam- 
verted into a sulphate or other salt, although this latter condition is not 
common. The employment of pure mercury, containing no base metals 
dissolved in it, will reduce the loss due to sickening, but such pure 
mercury is not always obtainable (except by very careful distillation, in 
which the first and last portions condensed are rejected) and it soon takes 
up fresh impurities when used with sulphuretted ores. The base metals 
usually present in mercury are rapidly oxidised in the air, especially in 
contact with water ; the oxidation is made much more rapid by the 
presence of any acid in the water, and this acidity (due to the presence 
of acid sulphates from decomposing pyrites) is randy quite absent from 
battery and mine waters, although it is often neutralised by linn 1 . The 
metallic oxides thus formed are not soluble in mercury, and they float on 
its surface in the form of little black scales, which soon form a coating. 
Impure 1 mercury, when used to amalgamate* the plates, causes their dis- 
coloration by oxidation of the dissolved medals. One of the impurities in 
mercury most to be fe*ared is had, as the amalgam of this metal tends to 
separate out of the bath of mercury in which it is dissolved. According to 
Prof. J. Cosmo Newbery, it rises to the surface* by degrees, taking with it 
any gold amalgam that may have been formed, and floats as a frothy scum, 
c.oating the mercury and preventing any further action by it, whilst it is 
readily powdered and carried away in suspension by a current of water 
flowing over it, so that the gold contained in it is lost. 


1 Richards, Ore Dress/ tip, 1008, vol. ii., p. 782. 

a Richards, op. cit ]>. 784. 

3 Smart, Rond Metidl urpiml Proofin', vol. i., p. 08. 

4 Richards pointH out {Ore Dress/ n<j, p. 751) that there in no advantage in trying to draw 
a distinction between these two terms, which was apparently first done by T. A. 'Rickard 
{Stamp Milling of Hold Ores, 1807, p. 210). Richards holds the view that the globules are 
in all cases prevented from re-uniting by a film of some foreign substance. The term 
“deadening’’ of mercury is also used. 
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Sickening of the mercury is also promoted by base minerals present in 
the ore. Most gangues, except heavy spar, hydrous silicates, etc., have no- 
action on the quicksilver ; even clean cubical iron pyrite, and other iron 
and copper pyrites, if they are undecomposed, are harmless, although the 
materials last named cause sickening when partly decomposed. The other 
sulphides are all more or less harmful, their action being, however, much 
less energetic than the compounds of arsenic and antimony. J. Cosmo 
Newbery conducted a number of experiments in Australia many years ago, 
to determine the action of some of the base metals on mercury, and found 
that compounds of arsenic and antimony are particularly harmful, and that 
if gold containing metallic arsenic is amalgamated, the resulting amalgam 
is black and powdery, and floats on the mercury, being coated with black 
metallic arsenic, which separates out and refuses to unite with mercury. 
Arsenical pyrite seems to act in the same way as metallic arsenic, a large 
amount of black sickened mercury being produced by it, the action being 
especially energetic if the pyrite is partly decomposed. The black coating 
is, in this case, a mixture of pyrite, arsenic, and mercury, in a very finely - 
divided state. Sodium amalgam acts beneficially when arsenic is causing 
loss of mercury. 

Sulphide of antimony breaks the mercury into black powder even more 
quickly than arsenic, some sulphide of mercury being formed if then 4 is 
any trituration, whilst the antimony forms an amalgam. The action of 
sodium amalgam on this mixture is of no avail, as sodium sulphide 1 is formed, 
more antimony amalgam produced, and sulphuretted hydrogen set free, 
the results on the amalgamation of the gold being very disastrous. Bismuth 
sulphide acts similarly, blit with less rapidity. 

Floured mercury is perfectly white in appearance, like Hour, sickened 
mercury, as already stated, being blackish. If this (loured mercury is examined 
with a lens, it is seen to consist of a number of minute particles- many of 
them microscopic- -each of which is perfectly bright and pure, shining like 
a mirror. They an*, prevented from coming into contact and coalescing by 
being surrounded by films either of air or of some transparent foreign 
substance. Floured mercury is readily carried away and lost in the 
tailings, but if passed through and agitated with a large body of clean 
mercury much of it is at once absorbed in the mass. The loss through 
flouring is experienced in the milling both of refractory and free-milling 
ores. The effects of grease and also of tale, serpentine, clay, and other 
hydrous silicates in subdividing mercury are doubtless due to mechanical 
action only. 

In California, the total loss of mercury varies from ! to 1 oz. of mercury 
per ton of ore crushed, the mean being about l oz. per ton. Most of the 
mercury is lost as such and not in the form of amalgam, as is proved by the 
fact that where the largest proportion of mercury is fed into the battery 
the greatest loss takes place but the highest percentage of gold is recovered. 
Thus, at the North Star and Empire Mills the greatest loss in the State 
occurs, I oz. of mercury being lost per ton, but over 90 per cent, of the gold 
is extracted. In the Blackhawk Mills, Colorado, where base ores are crushed, 
containing from 12 to 20 per cent, of pyrite, the loss of mercury is from 
l to £ oz. of mercury per ton. The mills in which the greatest loss of mercury 
occurs have the deepest discharge, the ore and mercury being in these cases 
pounded together for a greater length of time before being ejected from 
the mortar, so that more flouring takes place. At the Ferreira Deep Mill 
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the loss of mercury is given by D. J. Peplar 1 as 0*35 oz. per oz. of gold 
or 0-16 oz. per ton of ore crushed. Caldecott gives it as 0*1 oz. per ton of 
ore milled u in good modern practice. J: ' 2 

Many suggestions have been made at various times for the reduction 
of the loss of mercury. The use of various methods of keeping it clean 
and lively and of neutralising the bad effect of base minerals has already 
been noticed (see pp. 184 and 191). 

Properties and Purification of Mercury. — Mercury solidifies at — 39° 
and boils at 357°, but is slightly volatile even at ordinary temperatures. 
Its specific gravity is 13-59, its electrical conductivity is 1*6, and its thermal 
conductivity 1-8. if that of silver be taken as 100. Pure mercury is unaffected 
by the air at ordinary temperatures, but is slowly oxidised if heated to about 
350° C. When mercury is impure from the presence of other (oxidisable) 
metals, these are rapidly oxidised in air, forming powdery scales. It is not 
acted on by hydrochloric acid, and is almost unaffected by dilute sulphuric 
acid, but with hot concentrated sulphuric acid it forms HgS0 4 . Mercury 
is dissolved even by cold dilute nitric acid, and is rapidly dissolved by hot 
nitric acid. It is dissolved by aqua regia with the formation of mercuric 
chloride, JIgCl 2 . Pure mercury will roll down an inclined surface without 
forming a pronounced tail ” and without leaving any streak behind it. 
If a blackish film is left behind, the mercury requires purification. 

When agitated with oil, fats, turpentine, many organic substances, sul- 
phur, etc., mercury is split up into minute globules, not easily re-united. 
This is known as the “* flouring of mercury (see also p. 202). Vegetable 
or animal oils cause more flouring than mineral oils. Coalescence of floured 
mercury is effected by the action of certain reducing agents, such as water 
and sodium, the passage of an electric current, or with some loss by the 
action of nitric acid. 

The vapour of mercury lias a poisonous effect, (salivation) on the animal 
system. Among the remedies are cleanliness, fresh air, acid foods, abstention 
from alcohol, and potassium iodide as medicine. 

Amalgams . — Mercury forms amalgams directly with gold, silver (more 
readily if heated), copper, lead, zinc, bismuth, magnesium, tellurium, and 
thorium. Amalgams of tin and cadmium are formed directly with great 
ease. Mercury unites with antimony and arsenic only if heated. Antimony 
gradually separates from its amalgam as a black powder. Iron amalgam 
is formed directly only if the iron is finely divided. When iron amalgam is 
retorted, pyrophoric iron is formed, yielding a somewhat troublesome mixture 
with gold. Amalgams of nickel, cobalt, manganese, chromium, aluminium, 
palladium, and platinum are. not formed directly, but are formed indirectly 
by electrolysis of their salts with mercury as tin* negative pole, or merely 
by the presence of acid and a stick of zinc. Amalgams of sodium and potas- 
sium are formed directly with the aid of heat. The amalgam Ilg 12 Na 2 is 
solid, containing about 2 per cent, of sodium. 

Purification of Mercury.— It is very important to use pure mercury in 
ordinary amalgamation processes, so as to reduce the losses as far as possible. 
The purification may be effected by distillation with lime and iron tilings. 
The iron filings decompose sulphides and prevent bumping. An addition 
of charcoal powder is mentioned by .Richards, its use being to prevent the 


Peplar, ./. (-Jinn. Met. and Mmj. Sac. of S. Africa, May, 11)04, p. 4(K>. 
2 Caldecott, Hand M rial l un/icot Practice, vol. i., p. 3S4, 
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formation of volatile oxides. Lead, cadmium and zinc pass over in part 
with, the mercury. Hulett and Minchin 1 have shown that volatile metals 
such as zinc and cadmium are not removed by distillation unless it is carried 
out without bumping and in a current of air, which oxidises them. Zinc, 
tin, copper, and iron may be removed by shaking with dilute hydrochloric 
acid ; shaking with mercurous nitrate, ferric chloride or potassium dichromate- 
and strong sulphuric acid has also been recommended. Floating impurities 
are removed, by running the mercury through a glass funnel, regulating the 
discharge by a finger placed over the stem-hole. If mercury is covered with 
dilute nitric acid (one part of acid to three parts of water) it is gradually 
purified, especially if stirred occasionally ; mercurous nitrate is formed and 
acts on the base metals. A more rapid way of removing base metals is to- 
pass a stream of air through mercury covered with dilute nitric or sulphuric 
acid. The base metals are rapidly oxidised by the air and dissolved by the 
nitric acid. This method has been found useful by T. C. Cloud. L. Meyer 2 
lets the mercury fall through a long column of mercurous nitrate, for which 
nitric acid may be substituted. J. H. Hildebrand 3 recommends that the 
falling mercury should be broken up by passing it through muslin. 

Loss of Gold. —The losses of gold in amalgamation may be ranged under 
the following heads 

1. Loss of free gold contained in amalgam, due to flouring of mercury, 
scouring of plates, etc. This has been dealt with above under the heads. 
“ Treatment of tin 4 . Plates ” and “ Loss of Mercury.” 

2. Loss of gold which "floats” in water and is carried away with the 
slimes. Bee section on Float Cold,” p. 20b. 

The remedy for the losses due to the above two causes is the use of drops, 
and mercury traps. 

5. Loss of gold which is not in a condition to be directly amalgamated. 

The last heading may be subdivided into three, viz. : 

(a) Loss of gold contained in sulphides, tellurides, etc. See "({old in. 
Pyrite ” and the treatment of tellurides described, in Chapter XVI L 

(b) Loss of free gold, which is prevented from being amalgamated by 
being coated with a film of some mineral (" rusty ” gold), or with grease. 
Bet 4 , the section on " .Rusty ({old/’ p. 207. 

(c) Loss of " free ” gold imbedded in particles of rock. The. remedy is 
finer crushing in the battery or in re-grinding machines. 

In the preparation of gold ores for amalgamation every cart* must be 
taken that the course best suited to each particular case is being pursued. 
In some, instances, which are not common, the whole of the gold may be 
present in a form in which it can be directly amalgamated. In general, 
however, the gold is present, in two or more forms, one capable and the others 
not capable, of amalgamation. In such cases there is no reason to lx* dis- 
satisfied. with the action of an amalgamating machine if if extracts a- high 
percentage, of the free, gold, even though the total extraction obtained bv it 
is c omparati ve ly low . 


1 Hulett and Minchin, I*hw. Iter., 1 ( .)l). r >, 21, ,‘WS ; Hildebrand, ./. Cl mu. Met. undMntt, 
Sac. of S. Africa., 1000, 10, p.'224. 

2 L. Meyer, Zdtxch. anal. Chan ., 1.80,*!, 2,211. 

3 Hildebrand, ,/. Amr.r , Cl/em. Sac., An#. 1000, p. OiM ; ./. Clam. Met. and Muff. Sac. a) 

K Africa, 1000, 10, 224. 
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The following scheme of examining tailing with a view to determine the 
•causes and amount of loss is given by McDermott and Duffield 1 : — 

Small samples are taken at intervals from the waste outflow of the mill, 
until a bucketful is collected ; this is allowed to settle for several hours, 
the clear water is decanted, preferably through 'a filter, and the remainder 
evaporated to dryness. Care must be taken to avoid spilling anything out 
of the vessels containing the samples. The sample having been well mixed, 
portions are treated as follows : — 

A. One part is panned and examined for free gold, amalgam, and quick- 
silver. If these are present, it is probably the fault of the millman, and 
nothing further need be done until this state of things is remedied. 

B. The tailing is sized by screening, and the coarse, medium, and fine 
materials (the latter consisting, say, of that portion which passes a 100-mesh 
screen) are weighed and assayed separately, the coarser portions being 
reground and panned to find whether their values are in free gold or in 
sulphides. 

C. The sulphides are separated from the tailing on a vanning shovel 
or batea, and are weighed and assayed. It may thus be determined whether 
they are worth saving, and the size of the mesh used for the screens will 
depend largely on this, and on the nature of the sulphides, which will in many 
•cases be badly slimed and difficult to catch if the ore is finely crushed. 

D. The loss due to fine or “float” gold may be determined by assaying 
the slimes after the sulphides have been carefully removed by concentration. 
This requires much skill and patience, but can in almost all cases be success- 
fully accomplished by the vanning shovel. The concentrate may be examined 
under the microscope for fine specks of gold, but these and the fine sulphides 
•can be recovered by concentration on suitable machinery. The assay value 
•of the tailing from the vanning shovel will give some idea of the amount 
of float gold which is being lost. It will usually be found to be smaller than 
may be expected. If it is large, the use of some system of amalgamation 
more perfect than that by copper plates (such as pan-amalgamation) or of 
.a method of smelting, or of a wet method, may be considered, if the advantages 
appear sufficient to pay for the presumably increased cost. 

“Float” Gold. — The loss of finely divided or “float” gold, particularly 
when it cannot be checked by the use of swinging plates, or of drops between 
•the amalgamated plates, is often another name for the loss of slimed sulphide. 
Many examples have been adduced of the large percentage of the gold in 
the ores crushed in particular mills, which has been carried away suspended 
in water in a form not easily recoverable by settling. In the majority of these 
•cases, however, no attempt seems to have been made to distinguish between 
the values contained in slimed sulphide and those existing as particles of 
free gold. Where this is not done there are no grounds for the assumption 
that any free gold is escaping at all. Thus G. M‘Dougal, of Grass Valley, 
•California, found 2 that a gallon of water in a stream, § mile below two mills, 
contained on an average ITS cents worth of gold. He called this “ float ” 
gold, but did not try to find out its physical condition, and it was very likely 
•contained in sulphide. Again at the Spring Gully Mine, in Queensland, 
the tailings from the battery, if settled in the ordinary way by running of! 
the water, were found to contain 7 dwts. of gold per ton, but if carefully 


1 McDermott and Duffield, Gold Amalgamation (London and New York, 1890), p. 7. 

2 Mines West of the Rocky Mountains, by R. W. Raymond, 1873. 
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filtered, assayed 15 dwts. All such examples prove only that the slime is 
rich, not that “ float 55 gold is being lost, and although it is of course likely 
that some finely divided gold is carried away in suspension in water during 
the treatment of many ores, nevertheless, if suffiicent care were taken in 
ascertaining this loss, it would probably prove to be less than is generally 
believed. 

To aid in catching the float gold, swinging amalgamated plates have 
been introduced, and are in use in the sluices below the batteries of many 
Californian mills. They are also used in hydraulic mining. The swinging- 
plate consists of a curved strip of silver-plated amalgamated plate about 
3 inches deep, and of the same width as the sluice in which it is hung ; it 
is suspended on eyes through which wires pass. The plate thus hangs, half 
submerged, with its concave side up-stream, and is kept swinging by the 
current, so that all floating particles of gold must come in contact with it. 
It is found in practice that, immediately under each plate, across the sluice, 
a line of amalgam which has dropped from the plate accumulates. The 
plates are placed a few feet apart. They cost little and are very effective. 

44 Rusty ” Gold. The appearance in the tailing of free gold, which is 
not especially finely divided, but, nevertheless, is not in a condition to be 
amalgamated, may be regarded as a rare occurrence, but deserves some 
consideration. Amalgamation is in these cases prevented by the existence 
of a thin film of some neutral substance over the surface of the gold. The 
film may be so thin as to be transparent, but it is enough to prevent contact 
between the gold and the mercury. The disastrous effect of a film of grease 
covering gold particles has already been remarked upon. It is said to have 
been a fruitful source of loss in the treatment of certain ores in the Transvaal 
that they were impregnated with mineral oil. The effects of grease may be 
combated by the use of chemicals (caustic alkalies, potassium cyanide, etc.), 
but it is, of course, better to use every precaution to avoid the introduction 
into the pulp of candle grease from the mine or of oil from bearings, guides, 
etc., or contained in steam from the boiler. Losses in amalgamation are 
also caused by the. greasy substances contained in some ores, such as the 
powdered hydrated silicates of magnesia and of alumina, which cause 
frothing, and coat the gold with a slime which prevents the action of the 
mercury. 

Other films are formed of oxide of iron, compounds of sulphur, arsenic, 
etc., or of silica. Some years ago J. .1 Iankey, of San Francisco, had a collection 
of particles of native gold which appeared as bright and lustrous as usual, 
but were coated, by thin translucent films of red oxide of iron. These particles 
of “rusty'’ gold could not lx* wetted with mercury, but if a piece were snipped 
off one end, the mercury seized on the fractured surface at once. Such gold 
seems to be. rare in na ture. 

In 18(57, William Ske.y, of tin* Geological Survey of New Zealand, after 
a series of experiments on the ores and tailings of the Thames Valley, came 
to the conclusion that the bright gold particles which refused to amalgamate 
were always coated by some compound of sulphur. Me found that gold takes 
up sulphur from sulphide of ammonium or sodium, or from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, when brought in contact witli their solutions, and that after this 
the gold refuses to amalgamate. He supposed that these compounds of 
sulphur were often formed by the action of acidulated water on the minerals 
in ores, and that consequently 4 4 a large area of the natural surfaces of native 
gold is covered with a tliin film of auriferous sulphide, and that the greater 
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part of the gold which escapes amalgamation at the battery consists of this 
sulphurised gold. 55 

Gold In Pyrite. — In the preceding pages no account has been taken of the 
loss of gold which is contained in pyrite, as it has been assumed that the 
latter is saved by concentration if it is valuable, and this subject is dealt 
with in Chapter XL Nevertheless, as this gold comes under the head of non- 
amalgamable gold, its physical state and the causes of its disinclination to 
unite with mercury may conveniently be considered here. In general, pyrite 
yields only a moderate proportion of its gold contents if it is run over the 
amalgamated plates (see kt Black sand, 55 p. 183), and if it is ground very 
fine in a pan with mercury the percentage extraction is better. Among the 
old processes used for the amalgamation of the gold in pyrite may be men- 
tioned the treatment in revolving wooden barrels with mercury, as practised 
at the St. John del Rey Mine, and the practice of leaving the pyrite to be 
decomposed by weathering before grinding it with mercury. This method 
of oxidation seems to be decidedly inferior to the alternative plan of roasting 
the sulphide, by which the oxidation is rendered more complete and the 
particles of gold agglomerated to some extent. However, the amalgamation 
of pyrite, even when roasted, is far from perfect, part of the gold still remaining 
in a condition unfit for extraction in this way. The ores, which have been 
met with in various parts of the world, consisting mainly of limonite or 
hydrated oxide of iron, and in most cases believed to be the result of decom- 
position of pyritic ores by atmospheric agencies, are also extremely refractory, 
causing the mercury to sicken rapidly, and yielding only about the same 
percentage of gold as can be obtained from unoxidised pyrite. 

The most celebrated case of this kind is that of the surface ore at Mount 
Morgan, in Queensland, which was an ironstone gossan consisting of siliceous 
brown iron ore, derived according to one view from the decomposition of 
pyrite. Although the gold appeared to be free, it could not be amalgamated, 
yielding only about 30 per cent, when crushed in batteries and subjected 
to prolonged grinding in pans with mercury. When the ore was dehydrated 
by roasting in reverberatory furnaces the extremely tine particles of gold 
were agglomerated, and between 80 and ( ,)0 per cent, could t hen be extracted 
by amalgamation, the remainder being presumably coaled with oxides of iron. 
The richness of tin; ore, however, made even this result unsatisfactory, and 
a process of chlorination was adopted in practice. It. was subsequently found 
that the ore contained tellurium, which may have been the. cause of the 
difficulties in its treatment. 

A similar case was noticed by Mae tear 1 in South America, when* n limonite, 
ore which only yielded from 35 to 40 per cent, of its gold when treated in 
Huntington pans, was made to yield between 85 and bO per cent, by merely 
subjecting it to a dehydrating calcination before amalgamating it. Louis 
Janin, Jr., mentions another case 2 in the ores of the Southern (Voss Mine, 
Deer Lodge County, Montana, which consist of limonite derived from the 
alteration of pyrite. In panning large samples, only one or two specks of 
gold could be seen, although the on; contained from l to 2 o/,s. per ton. This 
ore yielded only about 40 per cent, on being amalgamated, but over bo per 
cent, was dissolved out by leaching tin* raw on; with cyanide of potassium, 
and similar results were obtained by chlorination. 1 line the on; was thoroughly 


1 Mactear, Mining Journal, Jan. 21, ISOS, j>. 70. 

2 Janin, Junr., Mineral Industry, 1802, p. 240, 
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decomposed, but yet the gold would not amalgamate to a much greater 
extent than if it were still contained in the original pyrite, whilst the chemicals 
at once dissolved it. For the condition of gold in pyrite, see p. 79. 

Discussion of Stamp-milling. — The stamp battery must be regarded from 
two different points of view — viz., (a) as a crushing machine, (b) as an amal- 
gamating machine, and it should be remembered that the modifications 
designed to make it a more efficient crusher often reduce its power as an 
amalgamator, and vice versd. 

Stamps were originally designed as crushing machines, and the tendency 
has been lately towards a return to this view of their proper function. A 
practice which seems to be growing in popularity consists briefly in crushing 
the ore and effecting its discharge from the battery as rapidly, as possible. 
With this object in view heavy stamps are used, running very fast, with a 
moderate drop ; the screens are coarse, the screen area is large and placed 
as low down as possible, and the mortar is made narrow, with nearly 
vertical sides. These arrangements all increase the output of the battery. 
Amalgamated copper plates are either not placed inside the mortar, or there 
is a plate on the discharge side only. In the extreme case, no mercury is 
fed into the battery, and the coarsely crushed ore is re-ground in tube mills 
before being passed over amalgamated plates. Under these conditions, the 
output is very large, and may even be as high as 20 or more tons of ore per 
stamp per day. The percentage of gold extracted by amalgamation is low. 

When the stamp battery is used as an amalgamator, the height of dis- 
charge (height of screen above dies) is great, amounting even to 12 inches 
or more, the screens are finer, the supply of water is reduced, and all efforts 
are directed to fine crushing in the battery. Mercury is fed into the mortar, 
and amalgamated plates are put inside the mortar on both feed and discharge 
sides. The object of these arrangements is to keep the ore in the mortar 
for a long time, so as to increase the chance of catching the gold on the inside 
plates. The duty of the stamps is, of course, greatly diminished, and may 
be as little as 1 ton of ore per stamp per day. Light stamps must be used 
to avoid excessive scouring of the inside plates. Under such circumstances 
a high percentage of gold is amalgamated. Between these two extremes 
there are many gradations. 

It is probable that no two ores, between which there are considerable 
physical or chemical differences, can be treated to the best advantage under 
exactly the same conditions. A millman experienced in the treatment of 
the ores of one district may be quite at fault when attempting to amalgamate 
an ore unlike those to which he has been accustomed. A silver mill, in par- 
ticular, lias been pronounced to be the worst possible school for a gold 
amalgamator, whose work must be closer in proportion as his amalgam is 
richer than that obtained from silver ores. 

It is obvious that the stamps and screens must be such as are calculated 
to produce the largest possible output, without rendering the pulp unsuitable 
for the processes of amalgamation or of concentration, or both, which are 
to follow. The ideal crushing has been often stated to be to “ crack the nut 
and leave the kernel entire,” or in other words, to liberate the particles of 
gold without breaking them. This suggestion, however, is not a helpful 
one, inasmuch as it has been found in many cases that amalgamable gold 
remains locked up in particles of ore of all sizes except the very finest slimes. 
The tendency is now in the direction of finer crushing, if not in the stamp 
battery, then in re-grinding machines (see below, Chap. X.). 


14 
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The subject of delivery is closely connected with that of crushing and 
must be considered at the same time. The screens are not usually placed 
quite close to the level of the dies in the mortar on account of the rapid 
wear caused by the violent projection of pulp against them when in that 
position. Their height above the dies is varied according to the ore, the 
delivery being slower in proportion to this depth of discharge when it exceeds 
2 or 3 inches or, according to Peplar, 5 inches. The banking of sand against 
the screens checks discharge through their lower part if the depth of discharge 
is small. 

The best size for the mesh of the screens must be determined by direct 
experiment. It has often been contended that, as the crushing must be 
fine enough to liberate the particles of free gold from their matrix, therefore 
the size of the screen mesh depends on the state of division of the precious 
metal in the ore. Even if this be so, however, it does not follow that the 
apertures in the screen need be small. When coarse screens are used, it 
is found that, in the course of the crushing, much of the ore has been reduced 
to a comparatively fine state of division, and usually this portion is found 
after amalgamation to contain but little gold ; from this, the coarser material, 
in which the gold is still locked up, may be separated by sizing in suitable 
machines (see Chap. XL) and reground in an amalgamating jam or tube 
mill. If, on the other hand, the slime is found to be as rich as the 
coarse sand, it may be that no finer crushing is required, as the output would 
be thereby diminished without any corresponding increase in the yield per 
ton. If the slime, after separation of the sulphides, is found to contain 
more free gold than the coarse sand does, this fact points to the conclusion 
that a coarser screen might he used without detriment', and experiments in 
this direction should be made, and the limit of economy thus found by 
trial. 

The evils of overstamping, due to slowness of discharge, have been often 
dwelt on, and probably are frequently exaggerated. It is true that the 
excessive production of slime thus caused may sometimes lx* disadvantageous, 
but, setting this aside, it has been frequently asserted that particles of gold 
are reduced in size by overstamping, so that they will float off in suspension 
in water, whilst, even if not reduced in size, they are hammered and flattened 
so as to be rendered incapable of amalgamation. “ Float " gold has been 
considered above, p. 200, and as regards hammered gold, it docs not. seem 
to be beyond doubt that flattening and hardening alone will prevent gold 
from being amalgamated. Prof. T. Eglcston has described a number of 
experiments 1 which tend to show that amalgamation is retarded by this 
treatment of gold, but, on attempting to repeat these experiments at the 
Eoyal Mint, the author could not obtain results similar to those of Professor 
Egleston. Pieces of pure gold when subjected to repeated blows with a chan 
7-lb. hammer on a clean anvil occasionally showed a disinclinuf ion to amal- 
gamate, but it these pieces wore washed with dilute ammonia, so as to remove 
any grease that might be adhering to them, they were instantly wetted by 
mercury and were dissolved by it at about the same rate as dean annealed 
gold. It thus appeared that, in those cases at least, grease Ionian! a more 
potent preventive of amalgamation than the hardness of the gold. More- 
ovei, gold-leaf which has been subjected to an extended course of hammering 


* Etfleston, Metallurgy of Gold , Silver and Mvreuryj'n the Giuted States US’M)) vnl ii 
I>. 58(>. v ‘ 
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is readily amalgamable. It seems probable that the supposed difficulty of 
amalgamating hammered ” gold has no real existence. 

There is still much difference of opinion as to the desirability of attempting 
to amalgamate the gold inside the battery. The view is now widely held, 
following the views of the Rand metallurgists, that the addition of mercury 
to the mortar is a. mistake, and that no copper plates should be put inside. 
It is considered by increasing numbers of millmen that no machine can be 
successful at once as a crusher and an amalgamator. Nevertheless, the 
•opposite view has not yet been completely abandoned. The practice of 
.adding mercury to the mortar when no inside plates are used is certainly 
not now much favoured, although it is still adhered to in Ballarat and some 
other districts in Australia. In treating rich ores, however, when the gold is 
•coarse grained and nearly pure, there does not seem to be any valid objection 
to be raised against- catching the gold on inside plates in a- concentrated form, 
instead of letting it all go to the outside. In this case it is better to add 
mercury to the mortar, and this is probably not so important a- cause of loss 
of mercury by flouring and sickening as is often assumed. If a decomposing 
ore is mixed with linn*, beforehand, and the acidity of the water used, is 
corrected, the conditions do not appear to be favourable to the production 
•of salts injurious to the. mercury, and the latter when charged in is probably 
almost instantly washed through the screens or else, dashed against, and. 
retained by the plates. The mercury does not remain on the die, subjected 
to repeated blows, which would no doubt cause much flouring. There is 
also the point of view that the distribution of mercury through the ore favours 
amalgamation, and that amalgam is more easily caught on stationary or 
shaking plates than very (indy divided gold. This last point remains a. 
matter of some, doubt. It is often denied on the ground that amalgam is 
of less density than gold. Finely divided gold, however, particularly if il- 
ls very impure, containing much silver, requires more mercury for its 
amalgamation than coarse gold, and in this case it is didieult to keep the 
plates in good order, so that it is usually advantageous to save the extra, 
trouble and labour, caused by looking after and cleaning-up inside plates, 
by putting a, 11 tin* plates outside. This has been the experience in a number 
of mills, including that of the Montana, (lorn puny, where the inside plates 
have been entirely discarded. 

Amalgamation outside the battery has also been tin*, subject of much 
discussion and some candid investigation. N umerous amalgamating machines 
have been patented, the inventors in (‘very case praising their own com 
trivane.es and decrying (.ho copper plate, but the latter has not as yet been 
.superseded, and ils principle is applied to almost all its more promising 
rivals. 

To secure successful amalgamation it is necessary that the particles of 
gold should be brought into absolute contact with tin 1 , mercury. This contact 
is obtained in one of three ways, viz. : • 

1. The mercury and ore are ground together in pans, arrastras, and 
similar machines, contact being secured by pressing the gold and mercury 
together. 

2. The ore is allowed to How over or even through a bath of liquid mercury, 
or the endeavour is made to ensure contact by lotting the pulp fall from a 
height upon the mercury. 

3. The ore is allowed to flow over either stationary or shaking amal- 
gamated copper plates, drops being sometimes introduced between the 
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plates to break up the pulp and to assist in catching the amalgam and “ float 
gold. 

The first method is undoubtedly the best for ensuring contact, but the 
operation is tedious, and, in most cases, unnecessary. As to the relative 
merits of the last two methods, the great majority of metallurgists are 
advocates of the superiority of the plates. They point out that in a mercury 
bath, in spite of the first impression to the contrary felt by every one on 
approaching the subject, contact with the ore is very difficult to obtain. 
If wet pulp is introduced at the bottom of a bath of mercury, it rises to the 
surface in lumps, surrounded by films of water, and dry pulp is still more 
effectively protected from contact with the mercury by films of air. If a 
thin stream of pulp is run over the surface of a bath of mercury of sufficient 
size, the chances of the particles of gold coming in contact with the quick- 
silver (by settling through the stream) are greatly improved, but in this- 
case the more convenient copper plate could be substituted for the bath.. 
Moreover, it is well known that rich gold or silver amalgam catches gold 
more readily than pure mercury, and, whilst the surface of the plates can 
be readily covered with such pasty amalgam, it would involve a larger and 
unnecessary sinking of capital to keep any considerable percentage of precious 
metals in the baths. For these reasons, and for the practical reason that 
plates are found to work better than baths, the use of the latter has been 
gradually more and more restricted, until they are now only to be found 
in narrow wells and riffles for the purpose of catching hard amalgam and 
floured mercury, and as purely supplementary aids to the plates, whilst they 
are sometimes dispensed with altogether. When a proper disposition of the 
plates is made, it is rare to find amalgamable gold escaping into the tailing. 
Even if the latter contain several pennyweights of gold to the ton, this does, 
not show that the amalgamation effected on the plates is unsatisfactory^ 
and, where tailing has to be reground or roasted, or treated in any way 
that may alter the condition of the gold, before a further extraction by 
mercury is obtained, no proof is afforded that the plates are not doing their 
work. 



CHAPTER IX. 


OTHER FORMS OF CRUSHING AND AMALGAMATING 
MACHINERY. 

Special Forms Of Stamps. — Since within certain limits and under certain 
conditions the capacity of a stamp battery depends on the number of blows 
given per minute and on tlie momentum of the fall, various contrivances 
have been suggested with a view to increase both, of these. 

In 'pneumatic stamps, such as the Husband and Phoenix stamps, a crank 
shaft raises the stem, which is attached to an air cylinder. The air in this 
is compressed, and the stamp head attached to a piston is thus raised. It 
is forced down to deliver the blow by similar means. 

In spring stamps , such as the Elephant stamp, a. crank shaft raises the 
stamps against the action of powerful springs, which increase the power 
of the blow. The rate of wear and cost of repairs have been found to be 
high in all these stamps, and they have never been much used. 

M orison's high-speed stamp 1 is lifted like an ordinary pneumatic, stamp, 
except that the compression cylinder contains water instead of air. 

Steam Stamps . — The ordinary form of steam stamp consists of a. direct- 
acting vertical engine*, having a steam cylinder and slide valve at the. top, 
the piston-rod being rigidly connected with the stamp. Each stamp head 
works in a separate round or rectangular mortar, with screens both ah the 
front and back, and sometimes all round. The screens are of Russia sheet- 
iron with punched holes of about 1 to § inch in diameter, the steam stamp 
being best adapted for coarse crushing. The speed of working is from DO to 
130 blows per minute*, and the output is from 100 tons to as much as *100 tons 
of ore per head in twenty-four hours. It is obvious that gold could not be 
economically saved on plates inside, the mortar of one. of these stamps, and 
as a matter of fact, until recently t iny were only employed in coarsely crushing 
the copper ores of the Lake Superior region. Nevertheless, Hu*, curious fact 
seems to be well established that these stamps, with their heavy blow, do 
not make so much slime as the ordinary gravitation stamp. They have been 
tried in crushing silver ore in Montana, and gold ore at the Ilomestake 
Mine, in the Black Hills, through a 30* -mesh screen. As their capacity is 
so great their use is limited to cases in which huge quantities of ore are avail- 
able, one Ball or Nordbcrg steam stamp, such as is used in the Lake Superior 
district, being equal to from twenty to fifty head of gravitation stamps. 
They may be useful in preparing ores for re-grinding. 

The chief advantages of the steam stamp are economy of space and 
labour. The advantage of subdividing the work among a number of batteries 
is that stoppages for repairs and breakages afTect only a small part of the 
•crushing capacity at one time. 

I). B. M orison, fro?. N.E. fount hint, of Entfhurrx trial lKiXJ-T. Scission 

xiii. 
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The Tremain Steam Stamp 1 works in sets of two in a mortar, which lias 
front and side screens. The upper ends of the stems are two pistons moving 
in cylinders actuated by steam at a pressure of about 110 lbs. per square 
inch. The stem and shoe weigh about 300 lbs. The whole plant is very 


Fig. 95. — Nissen Mortar-Box. 

cheap and light, so that it is suitable for work during development and on 
small mines. Over 40 mills were in use in Southern Rhodesia in 1908, and 

1 Trans. Amer. Inst Mng. Eng., 1896, 26 , 54o; S. H. Loran, ibid., Feb. 1904; C. E_ 
Parsons, Mng. and Sci. Press , Sept. 19, 1908, p. 386. 
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they are also at work in South America. The usual output of the two stamps 
is about 10 or 12 tons per day using 20-mesh screens. They require an 
excessive amount of power and consume much oil which tends to leak into 
the mortar and interfere with amalgamation. Inside plates are often used 
and mercury fed into the mortar-box. These stamps are generally regarded 
as far inferior to gravitation stamps for treating gold ores, and their use 
is limited to special cases. 

The Holman Steam Stamp is also well spoken of. 

The Nissen Stamp.— The Nissen stamp 1 (see Fig. 95), 2 introduced in 1903, 
is a gravity stamp mill with heavy stamps, each stamp having its own 
cylindrical mortar-box. The latter is made of special steel with easily 
removable fronts to facilitate removals and repairs. Manganese steel liners, 
introduced into the mortar in three sections, are used to protect it from wear. 
Since the blow of the stamp is always given in the direction of the axis of 
the box, the latter is not subjected to oscillating blows which would tend 
to weaken the fastenings and the foundations. The mortar usually rests on 
concrete foundations, to which it is fastened by bolts, as in ordinary stamp 
mill practice. 

The screen has the large area of 3-f to I square feet, and passes half-way 
round the mortar, so that discharge openings on the same horizontal plane 
are equidistant from the die, and the pulp strikes the screen everywhere 
at right angles, thus facilitating discharge. A steel frame drawn up tight 
by two heavy gib keys fixes the screen to the mortar. 

The shoes and dies are made of chrome steel and are 10 inches in diameter 
for the 2,000-lb. stamp. The dies have round bases fitting into recesses in 
the mortar-box, and are thus kept central. Evenness of wear is claimed 
as a special feature of the dies. The boss head is enlarged at its upper end, 
providing a shoulder which counteracts any upward splash of pulp between 
the boss and the contracted lower portion of the neck. Double-faggotted 
iron is used for the stems, which have a diameter of 5 inches and a length 
of 10 feet against a minimum length of 12 or 13 feet in the 2,000-lb. ordinary 
stamp. There is a greater rotation per lift to the stamp than with ordinary 
stamps. 

Table XXL appended gives the weights of the falling parts for one stamp. 
For batteries with more than one stamp the weights are in proportion. 
The centre of gravity of the Nissen stamp is low, partly in consequence of 
the great diameter of the head. 


TABLE XXI. 


Part. 

Stem, 

Shoe, 

Boss head, 
Head collar. 
Tappet, . 


Weight for 
2,000-lb. Stamp. 

Lbs. 

652 = 32-6 per cent. 
24S = 12-4 „ 

798 = 39*9 
31 - 1*55 „ 

271 = 13*55 


Total. 2,000 100*00 


Weight of stamp and all accessories, . . 19,470 

For eight-stamp battery, .... *95,750 


1 Nissen, J. Chem. Met. and Mm/. Soc. of S. Africa, 1911, 12, 111. 

2 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., p. 141. 
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The 1,750-lb. stamp has a boss head weighing 250 lbs. less than that 
for the 2,000-lb. stamp. The head and shoe together make up 53*8 per cent, 
of the total weight, against 58*1 per cent, in the case of the City Deep gravity 
stamp. The cams are made of chrome steel and are self-tightening. The 



cam shaft is inches in diameter. One feature is that excessive vibration 
in the cam-shaft is prevented by providing caps for the bearings, as shown 
in Kg. 96. 1 The design of the king-post (Fig. 97) 2 is also a special feature 
which is expected to prevent the timber from warping. The water supply 


1 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii.. p. 143. 

2 Schmitt, ibid., p. 146. 
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enters through the chute leading from the ore feeders, ore and water thus 
passing into the mortar together. 

Where it is desired to have inside amalgamation a circular conical-shaped 
copper plate is provided to fit into the mortar. This plate may be removed 
when loaded with amalgam and replaced by a spare one. 

The total height of the battery frame above the foundations is ]3 feet, 
and this admits of buildings being erected of less height than in the old mills. 
The centre of the cam-shaft is usually 9 to 10 feet, above the foundation. 

It is apparent that with a single stamp in each mortar, any single unit 
can be stopped either on account of damage to itself, or because of a break- 
down in a part of the mill which it feeds, without interfering in any wav with 
the work of other units. 

Several objections have been formu- 
lated 1 against the single stamp, and 
they may he summarised as follows : - 

1. The quick drop of a heavy stamp 
on soft friable ores tends to loosen the 
battery frame and the foundations. 

2. An individual stamp is said to 
demand as much attention as a five 
stamp mill. 

3. The mortars tend to fill up and 
the height of discharge varies, so that 
there is considerable wear on screens 
with new dies. 

A series of tests 2 which wore carried 
out by the Central Mining itnd Invest- 

meat' Corporation with four Nissen „ 7 . xiss ,. n ib.tt.-rv ; D™-., „r 

stamps and a batter)- of ten ordinary Kin- post.’ 

stamps working on similar material at 

the City Deep Mine, showed a distinct superiority in favour of the former. 
A summary of figures from these tests is given in Table XXII. 

TABLE XXII. 

CITY l)l!!:i*. | 

Ten Shun pit. 

Running weight, . . . ! 1.927 to 2,21.7 lbs. j 1 t 77 T> to 1 ,802 lbs. 

Drops per minute, . . j 10.2 | 1 00 

Height of drop, . . . j SA inches. i H.l indies. 

8 crooni I ■ 9 holes I>ers<|. in | 9 holes* 'per m<|. in. 

I J ineh aperture. ! j* inch aperture. 

Height of discharge, . . | 2 lo inelies. j ' 2} h> 2,‘ inelies. I 

Stamp duty (9-mesh), . . 21*17 < o ,20*Sf> Ions. ; IS*2(> lo 2<e9n tons. i 

(g inch aperture), . .2(W>9 to 27-7-I Ions. ; 22*72 lo 2-1 -.24 tons. j 

Power consumption per ton of ore, : 2*7 to 1 H.!\. hours. 1 *1.7 (o .7*5 II. I*. -hours j 

Quantity of ore. crushed per ! 1 

pound of falling weight, . j 2.7-:{;7 to 97*91 Ihs. HH> to 27*1.7 lbs j 

I 

The superiority of the Nissen stamp in this lest is considered to be due 

1 Mrt't. (tndXci. Prexs, 1907, 94 , 11.7, 147, .702. 

2 P. N. Nissen, ./. <'kc,n. Met. amt Mmj. ,S hr. of S. Jfe/ra, 1911, 12 , 111 . 
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to the greater facility with which the feed can be adjusted to the capacity 
of each individual stamp, in conjunction with the greater screen area. 

As a result of the above tests Nissen stamps have since been installed 
in the City Deep Mill and in some new mills in Rhodesia, and so far as published 
results show are working satisfactorily. 

It is claimed (1) that on the average the Nissen stamp requires 30 per 
cent, less power than the ordinary stamp for the same tonnage, representing 
a saving of 8d. to lOd. per ton of ore milled ; (2) the maintenance costs are 
considerably reduced ; and (3) the plant requires less capital expenditure. 

Del Mar calculates 1 from a study of the crushing elliciencies — according 
to the law that the work done is proportional to the area exposed and to the 
power required per unit of falling weight- — that the mechanical effects of a 
one-stamp Nissen mill and an ordinary five-stamp mill are in the ratio of 
100 : 59. 

Stadler, 2 in commenting on the Nissen stamp, observes that in the 
ordinary stamp battery the particles issuing from the mortar are more or less 
rounded, showing that the reduction has been by attrition and abrasion. 
He considers that in the Nissen mill the particles are loss subject to this 
action and less energy is lost by the churning of the water. Stadler also- 
expresses his belief that this stamp will prove very efficient as a. fine grinder. 

The Huntington Mill. — The Huntington Roller Mill, here described as a 
type of the many good roller mills now in use, is best suited for the fine crushing 
of ores which are not too hard. It consists of an iron pan, at the top of 
which a ring, B (Fig. 98), is set, and attached to this are three stems, D, 
each of which has a steel shoe, E, fastened to it. Tin* stems are suspended 
from the ring and are free to swing in a radial direction, as well as to rotate 
round their own axes, whilst the whole ring, B, with the shuns and shoes, 
revolves round the central shaft-, G. The shoes or rollers, as they are called, 
are thus driven outwards by centrifugal force and press against the replace- 
able ring die, 0. In front of each roller is a scraper, F, which keeps the ore 
from packing. The rollers are. suspended with their bases at the distance 
of 1 inch from the bottom of the pan, which can also lx* replaced when worn. 
The lowest part of the screen is situated a little above tin* top of the rollers, 
and outside it there is a deep gutter into which the on* is discharged, and 
from which a passage leads to the amalgamated plates. The ore and water 
being fed into the mill through the hopper. A, generally by an automatic 
feeder, the rotating rollers and the scrapers throw the ore against the sides, 
where it is crushed to any required degree of fineness by tin* centrifugal 
force of the rollers acting against the ring die. From 17 to 25 lbs. of mercury 
are placed in the bottom of the pan, the clearance below the rollers permitting 
them to pass freely over the mercury without coming in contact with it, 
so that it is not stirred up and floured,"’ but the motion is such as to bring 
the pulp in contact with the quicksilver. The speed of the mill is from *15 to 
75 revolutions per minute. The ore should be broken in rock-breakers to 
a maximum size equal to that of a walnut, or, better still, of a cobnut, before 
being fed in. The action of the rollers is one of impact rather than of grinding, 
the ore being granulated without the production of much slimes. The free 
gold, as soon as it is liberated from its matrix, is in great part amalgamated 
and retained by the mercury at the bottom of the pan, tin* remainder being 


1 Del Mar, En<j. anti May . «/., Dec. 14, 1012, p. 1120. 

2 Stadler, South African A twj. ,/., Dec. 2, 1011. 
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caught on the plates outside the mill. Coarse gold is caught inside and fine 
gold outside the mill, but the yield inside is comparatively small when ores 
with high percentages of sulphides arc in course of treatment. 

The mill is particularly adapted for the treatment of ores containing 
brittle sulphides, which, if pulverised by stamps, are liable to become 
slimed, and so to be in an unsuitable condition for concentration. It 
is also suitable for argillaceous quartz, which yields its gold more readily 
under the “ puddling ” action of the rollers than when pounded by stamps. 
Moreover, the Huntington mill does much more satisfactory work than 
stamps on soft ores or in regrinding coarse tailing. The reason for this lies, 
of course, in the relatively large amount of screen area in the mill and its 
consequent high efficiency of discharge, a point in which stamps are decidedly 
inferior to it. As the splash is heavy against the sides the wear of the screens 
is somewhat rapid, but they can be very quickly replaced. 



Fig. OS. (hmiinv.lon Mill, 


The capacity <>J a 5-foot mill, the one which is mo, si, commonly in use, 
is from 10 to 20 tons ol. rock per day through a, 50-mesh screen, the power 
required being from 1.0 to 12 ll.Ik The weight of each of the roller shells, 
which are replaceable, is about 170 lbs. The wear ami tear on the replaceable 
parts is very great, amounting to about M ozs. per ton of rock crushed when 
soft ores, previously broken small, are being treated. If large pieces of bard 
quartz are fed into the mill, or if the mill is overfed, the mercury is splashed 
against the screens and passes through with the pulp, and when bv accident 
pieces of iron or steel are introduced, the ring die is occasionally broken. 
Another source of disaster in Huntington mills lies in the use of acidulated 
water, such as that derived from mines or encountered when decomposing 
pyritic ores are treated ; the mill is rapidly corroded and rendered unfit 
for work by such water. 
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The chief advantages supposed to be gained by the use of Huntington 
mills instead of stamps may be thus epitomised : — 

1. Reduced First Cost. — The cost for the same capacity is not more than 
two-thirds that of stamps, even at the manufacturers 5 shops, while the 
difference in favour of the mill is even more in outlying districts from its 
light weight, and corresponding low freight, and from the cheapness of its 
erection. 

2. SaoiiKj of Poirer. — The mill is said to run with about one-half the 
power per ton of ore crushed. 

3. The -wear and cost of renewals is less for the mill than for stamps, the 
cost being from twopence to threepence per ton of ore for the former, against 
about fivepence or sixpence for the latter. 

4. There is less loss by flouring of amalgam and quicksilver, while the good 
discharge and absence of grinding leaves the pulp in a better condition for 
concentration. 

The first three advantages appear to refer only to such soft and brittle 
ores as are especially suited to the Huntington mill. The mill requires to 
be set to work in an intelligent manner by experienced and skilful hands, 
and watched carefully. The dangers of over-feeding have been already 
alluded to. One difficulty in automatic feeding is that self-feeding, such 
as is carried on bv stamps, is impossible. The automatic feeder must work 
separately and be set to feed a certain weight of ore per hour, this weight 
having been determined by trial. If, after this, there is any change in the 
hardness of the rock, no automatic change in the rate of feeding takes place, 
and the machine may be choked up or run at below its maximum capacity 
unless watched and the feeder regulated. Another di fliculty is in the quantity 
of water to be added. An excess of water, making thin pulp, does not favour 
internal amalgamation, and it may he stated t hat, in general, the pulp should 
be kept as thick as possible, consistent with its prompt discharge through 
the screens when sufficiently fine. If the pulp is too thick to run easily over 
the copper plates outside the mill, water may be added there by means of 
a perforated pipe. The rate of running should be as high as possible, since, 
if the other conditions are the same, the crushing power varies as the cube 
of the number of revolutions per minute. 

A few examples are appended of the results obtained in actual practice 
by this excellent machine. At the Spanish Mine, Nevada County, California, 
there are 1 four Huntington mills, three of 5 feet diameter and one of 4 feet 
diameter. The ore is free-milling and is passed through a Blake stone- 
breaker and thence to the mills. The four mills run at 58 revolutions per 
minute, and pulverise 35 tons of ore each in twenty-four hours, to pass 
through a slot screen equal to 20 mesh. The pulp is passed over the usual 
amalgamated plates after leaving the mills, and j oz. of mercury is added 
with each ton of ore. Forty-five per cent, of the gold recovered comes from 
the inside of the mill, where the amalgam obtained is much richer than 
that from the plates. The loss of quicksilver is from F to ..V. oz. per ton 
of ore, and the total cost of milling is about one shilling per ton, while for the 
month of November, 1887, it was only tenpencc per ton. The ore is a soft 
talcose slate, containing streaks and veins of ferruginous quartz, carrying 
gold. The chief trouble in working lies in the frequent re-adjustment of feed 
which is found necessary. In a special test run of one month 42*4 per cent. 


1 This account refers tt> the practice in the year 1887. 
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of the gold contents was extracted, and the remainder lost in the tailings. 
This poor result was probably due to over-feeding, but profits were made, 
nevertheless, although the ore yielded only a little over I dwt. of gold per 
ton in 1887 and 1888. Twenty-two horse-power were used by the Huntington 
mills in crushing from 120 to 140 tons per day. 

At the Shaw Mine, El Dorado County, a 5-foot mill, making 50 revolu- 
tions per minute, pulverised 10 to 12 tons per day, so as to pass through a 
25- to 30-mesh screen. At the Mathines-Creek Mine, in the same county, a. 
5-foot mill pulverised 9 to 10 tons per twenty-four hours, so as to pass a 
screen equal to a 40 mesh. At the Monto Cristo Mine, Mono County, two 
5-foot mills, running at from G5 to 75 revolutions per minute, pulverised 
2 tons of ore per hour to pass a screen equal to a 10 mesh ; 25 lbs. of quick- 
silver were charged into each mill at the commencement of the run, and about 
-J oz. more added each half hour. 

In an account of Huntington mill practice at Kalgoorlie, 1 von Heniewifz 
gives a list of ten 5-feet mills in use there in 1912. In these mills, the per- 
centage of gold recovered by amalgamation, in the cases where it was staled, 
varied from 20 to GO per cent. The ores consisted of mixtures of oxide of 
iron, ferruginous clay and quartz. Punched screens equal to about. .40- -mesh 
wire screens were used, in all cases. The speed of t he mills was from (iS to 
74 revolutions per minute, and the daily capacity was from 00 to SO tons of 
ore per mill, according to the hardness of the. ore. The cost of milling in 
four cases cited, was from Is. Sd. to Os. Id. per ton, including the cost of 
water. The pulp from the Huntington mills was collected and the sand 
cyanided. 

Although cases have been adduced in which 90 per cent, of the gold 
contents of an ore crushed in the. Huntington mill was retained inside the 
machine, this is decidedly exceptional, and the mill is probably inferior to 
the stamp mill as an amalgamator on many ores. 

The high cost of repairs in the Huntington mill limits its use. The objection 
to the mill is not so much the act ual wear, but that certain parts of the mill 
wear out in one spot, so that a large easting, little worn in other places, has 
to be scrapped (Semple). Suggestions are made by (J. (h Semple to reduce 
the excessive wear and to make replacement of parts cheaper. 15 The absence 
of sliming effect is in favour of the use of the mill for re. grinding failing 
for concentration. 

Among other roller mills, the. Iktfun Mill ' is one of the most successful. 

It resembles the Chilian mill and consists of an annular mortar in which 
are fixed segmental annular steel dies. The ore is crushed bv three vertical 
rollers with fixed horizontal axles, which rotate, in journals fixed to an annular 
horizontal rotating plate. This plate, revolves round the central axis of the 
machine, and the rollers are made to run round on the dies. A scraper follows 
each roller to keep the. dieselean, and to discharge the pulp through thesoreens 
which form the wall ol the trough all round. The pulp runs round at the 
rate of 300 feet per minute or more, at the periphery, the plate, moving t he 
rollers making 30 revolutions per minute. The. mill is suitable for hard as 
well as for soft ores. The capacity of a l foot, mill is about 15 or 20 tons 

1 Yon Bornewit.z, Mwj. and Sri. /Vow, Nov, IV lOlii; CnanMt /* rartir ,■ I ‘Ho to log! 

[). 177. 

“ Semple, Trans. Amv.r. fust. Mtnj. /fiat., 101 1 , 42 , (iOU. 

a See also article by If. Purman in /I I dal Miner , I SOU, p. : and M. A. 'lavs Trans. 
Anicr. Inst . Mint . Ear/., 1800, 29 , 77b. ‘ ‘ 
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of quartz ore per day through a 40-mesh screen. The Bryan Mill has been 
introduced on the Pacific Coast, in Mexico, and in Australia for crushing 
gold ores. 

The Chilian Mill and other fine grinders are described in Chap. X. 

The Tyrolean Mill. — In Hungary, in Transylvania, and in the Tyrol, the 
principle of separation of the operations of crushing and amalgamation is 
still successfully used, the mills employed having a strong resemblance to 
the amalgamation pans described below (pp. 223-227). In some districts 
•of Hungary and Transylvania, Californian stamps have been recently intro- 
duced, displacing to some extent the square German stamps, but the amalga- 
mation is still effected in bowls or pans, called in Germany Quick mills ” 
which are the modern equivalents of the old Tyrolean mills still to be found 
at work in certain retired valleys in the Eastern Alps (see p. 152). The best 
known of these modern machines are the Scheuuiitz Mill and the Lazzlo 
A nialcjamator. 

The Schemnitz Mill , shown in Fig. ffff, closely resembles the ancient form 



and is always used in pairs, one overflowing into the other. It consists of 
a cast-iron bowl, about 2 feet in diameter at the top and 18 inches at the 
bottom, with an internal depth of 7 inches. A massive wooden muller, B, 
hollowed out inside in the form of a cone, is suspended in the bowl by the 
iron rods, C, and is revolved at the rate of about thirty turns per minute. 
About 2(> lbs. of mercury are charged into the bowl, and the lower face of 
the muller is set with twenty iron teeth, I), placed radially, which almost 
touch the mercury and force the pulp (delivered into the mill from the trough, 
E) outwards towards the periphery of the bowl, whence it overflows into the 
second mill. 1 

In the neighbourhood of Scliemnitz, in Hungary, lead ores, containing 


1 Schnabel and Louis, Metalf nrtfi/, 11)05, vol. i., p. IMP. 
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2 to 4 dwts. of gold per ton are crushed by stamps and are treated in 
these mills, the tailing being concentrated for smelting. At Nagybanya, in 
Hungary, the loss of mercury- in these mills amounts to from -J- to 1 part 
for each part of bullion recovered. Thus at the Kreuzberg works, near 
Nagybanya, in one month 155 metric tons of ore were treated, and 1*957 
kilogrammes (62*9 ozs.) of gold w T ere recovered with the loss of 1*9 kilogrammes 
of mercury, and in another month 754*5 metric tons of ore yielded 5*756 
kilogrammes (185*8 ozs.) of gold, with the loss of 2*9 kilogrammes of mercury. 1 
The clean-up usually takes place once or twice a month, and the capacity of 
each pair of mills is from f to 1 ton of ore per day. 

The Lazzlo Amalgamator 2 differs from the Schemnitz mill mainly in having 
a flat-bottomed bowl, which, is furnished with two circular iron partitions 
dividing the bowl into three concentric compartments. The ore is fed into 
the centre one and overflows into the others in succession, and thence into 
a second smaller bowl. The muller is of iron, and dips into each compart- 
ment of the bowl compelling the pulp to pass down and come in contact 
with the mercury three times before it escapes, and the gold, owing to its 
density, does not readily pass upwards and over the partitions. 

At the Fiizesd Dreifaltigkeit Mine, near Boicza, in Hungary, the ore is 
crushed by Californian stamps, the capacity of which is 0*8 ton per head 
in 24 hours, and then passed through Lazzlo amalgamators. The amalgam 
is collected in settling pans, which resemble the amalgamators, but have no 
iron teeth, and the tailing is classified in spitzkasten, and concentrated 
by passing over buddies and then over canvas tables. The auriferous pyrite 
is caught on the buddies and sold to smelters, but the product of the canvas 
tables is very rich in free gold, and is ground with mercury in iron mortars 
by hand with pestles. The Lazzlo amalgamators are about 25 inches in 
diameter, and each pair treats from 1*7 to 2 tons of ore in twenty-four horns, 
75 to 80 per cent, of the gold being saved. The loss of mercury is about 
1 oz. per ton of ore, and the power required for twenty-four pairs of amalga- 
mators and eight settlers is 4 H.P. 

At a mine near Brad, in Transylvania, each pair of amalgamators treats 
from 3 to 3i tons of ore per clay, but only 55 per cent, of the gold is extracted, 
the tailing "being treated in American pans, and concentrated on Bilharz 
tables for smelting. Specimens of file ore containing visible gold are amal- 
gamated by hand in mortars, and the rest contains about 8 dwts. per ton. 

Amalgamation Pans. — An amalgamation pan consists of a circular cast- 
iron pan, provided on the inside with a renewable false bottom of cast iron — 
constituting the lower grinding surface— and a “ muller,” or upper grinding- 
surface (d, Fig. 100), attached to a vertical revolving spindle, g, which is set 
in motion by bevel wheels, t , placed below the pan. The muller grinds to 
impalpable pulp ore which lias been already reduced to a coars~ ^ 
stamps, and also mixes the ore with mercury, introduced int' 
of the pan, and so amalgamates the gold and silver. The origf 
probably to be traced to the Mexican arrastra, and some of 
the pan are merely slightly modified arrastras. One variety 
sectional wr ought-iron pan fitted with a granite grinding bol 
granite mullers, which are attached to a vertical spindle rotai 
by animal power. 

In work on gold ores the use of amalgamating pans was for 


1 Lor. cit. 


2 Ibid ., p. 9(33. 
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limited to reminding shimmings, blanket sand, and concentrate obtained 
in working a stamp mill. Pans are now largely used at Kalgoorlie in grinding 
roasted sulpho-telluride ore (see below, p. 227, and also Chap. XVII). In 
this case some gold is amalgamated, but the object of the pans is in part to- 
prepare the ore for cyaniding. They are also used, at Kalgoorlie, in the wet 
crushing mills, merely as fine grinders of unroasted ore, as an alternative 
to tube° mills (q>v.). In this case, amalgamation is not practised, and the 
ore is merely prepared for cyaniding or concentration. 

Silver ores were formerly often crushed in a battery, roasted with salt 
if necessary, and then amalgamated in pans. Silver ores containing con- 
siderable quantities of gold were often similarly treated, but with gold 
ores proper it was seldom necessary to resort to this process, which has 
now become obsolete, and only a brief account is given below. 1 

Gold ores which do not yield a fair percentage of their values when run 
over amalgamated plates are occasionally treated in pans. In such cases the 
ore may be roasted or treated raw. As already stated (p. 208) it is seldom 
advantageous to roast a gold ore before amalgamation, since, although in 
a roasted pyritic ore specks of free gold may often be detected where none 
were visible in the raw ore, a part of the precious metal usually appears 
after roasting to be difficult to bring in contact with mercury. The cause 
of this is not always easy to discover, but it may sometimes be due to the 
coating of gold by thin films of iron oxide or other minerals. Moreover, 
the addition of salt to a gold ore in the roasting furnace, as is pointed out in 
the chapter on chlorination, is often attended by appreciable losses by 
volatilisation. These two causes are sufficient to account for the low per- 
centage of gold usually extracted when an auriferous silver ore is treated 
by roasting with salt and pan-amalgamation. Under exceptional circum- 
stances a gold ore may prove to be satisfactorily handled by roasting and 
amalgamation. 

Pan- amalgamation, whether the ores treated are raw or roasted, may 
be conducted in one of two ways. The older system is to crush wet in the 
stamp mill, and collect the ore in large shallow settling pits or pointed boxes 
(see p. 256). A sufficiently dry pulp having been obtained by draining, it 
is dug out by hand and charged into the pans. A newer method, the con- 
tinuous system, is briefly described on p. 226. 

Old System , — The amalgamating pans in use are very numerous, and vary 
greatly in form. The shape of the bottom was formerly much in dispute, 
fiat, cone-shaped, and hemispherical bottoms each having its advocates, 
but it is now generally believed that flat-bottomed pans are the best, wearing 
more evenly and doing more work. The pans are often heated, so as to 
increase the rate of amalgamation, by means of steam led through a chamber 
below a false bottom in the pan, but the more economical device of intro- 
ducing steam into the pulp itself has also at all times been in use. The 
objections to the latter course are that the pulp may be so much diluted 
that amalgamation is checked, and that oil is liable to be introduced with 
the steam with equally disastrous results. When the ore is roasted before 
being treated in the pan, it is in some mills charged in hot, hot water being 
added also, and as the pan is covered up and is still warm f rom the previous 
charge, it remains at a sufficiently high temperature throughout the operation 


1 See H. F. Collins, Metallurgy of Silver, pp. 80-111, for a detailed description of the 
Pan -amalgamation Process. 
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without further treatment. The grinding of the ore by the muller is an 
additional source of heat. 

One of the common forms of amalgamating pans is shown in Fig. 100. 
This pan is 5 feet in diameter, with cast-iron bottom, a , and wooden sides, 
Ji. The mullers are shown resting on the cast-iron dies, c, which protect 
the bottom from wear, whilst replaceable shoes attached to the lower surface 
of the mullers are also shown. The shoes and dies can be kept in contact 
while the spindle, g , is rotated, so that the ore can be ground, or the muller 
can be raised by rotating the hand- wheel and centre screw, j, on the top 
of the spindle, so that only circulation and mixing of the charge take place. 
In some pans copper plates, l , are introduced, being attached to the side 
walls and projecting into the interior. These plates are intended both to 
mix the pulp and to catch the amalgam, much of which is retained on them. 



The more usual system is to employ separate vessels called settlers for the 
collection of the quicksilver and amalgam, after the pans are discharged 
The speed of the muller is usually from 65 to 75 revolutions per minute 
Below the muller the pulp is continually worked from the centre of the p* 
to the circumference, being returned towards the centre above the mull 
and passing down through the latter by inclined slots which terminate ne 
the centre. In Fig. 100, which represents the form known as the Patt< 
pan, n is the main through which steam is passed into the chamber, b, 
heat the pulp, and m is the outlet pipe. 

The method of operation is as follows : — The charge of ore is introduc 
with the mullers raised slightly and kept revolving, water being added 
the same time in quantities sufficient to make the pulp of a pasty consisted 

15 
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so that globules of mercury remain suspended in it without subsiding. The 
mullers are then lowered and the ore ground for from two to four hours, after 
which the mullers are raised and the mercury added gradually, and thoroughly 
mixed with the pulp for six to eight hours longer. The object in raising 
the mullers is to prevent the sulphides from being ground up with mercury, 
which would cause considerable losses by flouring and sickening. Nevertheless 
this raising of the mullers is not an invariable practice. When the amalgama- 
tion is thought to be complete, water is introduced to dilute the pulp, and 
the whole is discharged into a settler ; or else the diluted pulp is stirred 
by the raised muller at a reduced rate of speed until the globules of mercury 
have re-united and sunk to the bottom, when the pulp is gradually run off, 
beginning at the top, usually by pulling out in succession plugs set in the side 
of the pan at different levels. The discharge takes place into a bucket or 
tub, where some of the mercury accidentally carried over is caught. The 
bulk of the mercury in some mills is drawn off from the bottom of the pan 
before the pulp is discharged. 

In order to facilitate amalgamation various chemicals have been recom- 
mended as desirable additions to the charge. In later practice, however, 
only salt, sulphate of copper, nitre, cyanide of potassium, lime and sodium 
amalgam were used (see pp. 184 and 191). In treating gold ores, cyanide of 
potassium and sodium amalgam were added to keep the mercury clean and 
lively, but both chemicals are now comparatively rarely resorted to. Salt 
and sulphate of copper are chiefly added to silver ores, their use having been 
suggested by the Patio process. They are believed to decompose certain 
base minerals, and so to prevent the sickening of mercury, which would 
otherwise be caused by their presence, and also to liberate silver from some 
of its compounds and thus render it capable of amalgamation. The use of 
lime is of course to neutralise any acid sulphates of iron, etc., which may 
be formed by the partial decomposition of the ore, and so prevent the 
sickening of the mercury. If added when the pulp is diluted, lime is said 
to be efficacious in assisting the mercury to collect together and settle. 1 

The results of a number of careful laboratory experiments with a small 
amalgamating pan are given by H. 0. Hofman and C. R. Hayward. 2 The 
influence of time, and amounts of salt and blue vitriol were examined. 

The Boss Continuous System . — In this system of pan-amalgamation the 
pulp is continuously run direct from the stamp battery through a series 
of pans arranged so that each overflows into the next one, which is placed 
at a slightly lower level. The first two or three pans are arranged as grinders, 
the battery pulp not being fine enough for complete amalgamation, and the 
pulp is then passed through a series of amalgamating pans supplied with 
mercury. After this the mercury and amalgam are separated from the 
ore in settlers, which are larger pans in which the pulp is diluted and stirred 
less vigorously. The tailing overflows from the settlers, and is run to waste 
or led over concentrators. The number of pans arranged in series through 
which the pulp must pass, in order to yield a fair percentage of its precious 
metals, is determined by experiment for each particular ore. It is obvious 
that the consistency of the pulp must be thinner than has usually been 
considered desirable for successful amalgamation, and, as a matter of fact, 


1 For a full account of the chemical reactions involved in pan-amalgamation, see the 
Report of the United States Survey of the Fortieth Parallel , vol. iii., chap. v. 

2 Hofman and Hayward, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mny. Eng., 1909, 40 , 382. 
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its volume is usually doubled by the introduction of the continuous process, 
but in spite of this the percentage of extraction is not .lower than b y the old 
method. By the Boss system there is a large saving in labour, fuel, and in 
wear and tear ; the settling pits or pointed boxes are dispensed with, and 
no movement of the pulp by hand is needed. The mercury is collected in 
wells and pumped up into tanks, whence it is fed automatically into the 
amalgamating pans. 

Modern Practice with Pans. — The pans used at Kalgoorlie, Western 
Australia, are of the Wheeler type. 1 The Wheeler pan differs from the 
combination pan chiefly in the shape of the shoes and dies, which have 
curved radial and bevelled sides instead of straight radial sides ((low- 
land). The Kalgoorlie Wheeler pans are usually 5 feet in diameter, revolving 
at 45 to 60 turns per minute and requiring about 5 horse- power. They range 
up to 8 feet in diameter. 2 They have heavy mullers, which can be raised or 
lowered as usual. tk A set of shoes and dies lasts from four to six months 
on roasted ore, and when half-worn down a compensating weight of some 
600 lbs. is put on the top of the plate. They grind about 10 tons per day, 
at a cost of Is. 7*8d. per ton milled. The side feed is satisfactory and is almost 
universal,” 3 the alternative being central feed. The Gobbe-Middleton pan 4 
was introduced at Kalgoorlie in 1007. It differs from the Wheeler pan in 
having the pressure between the shoes and dies maintained constant by 
means of weighted levers acting below the body of the pan and pressing 
it upwards. The body of the pan is held by guides, up and down which it 
can slide, and when it is desired to release the pressure between the shoes 
and dies, the body of the pan can he depressed by rotating a. band wheel. 
The feed is central. The ore from 10 stamps at the Ilainault Mine without 
previously passing over amalgamated plates was sent to live of these pans, 
which amalgamated the. pulp and reduced it from 8-mesh to lOmesli a, Huai. 
About 7 horse-power was required per pan. The tailing was classified and 
concentrated, and the concentrate roasted and eyanided. 

At Kalgoorlie pans are used for grinding and amalgamating wherever 
the roasting process is in vogue, and at the wet crushing mills both pans 
and tube mills are used for line grinding. Pans take the ball mill product, 
of which 10 per cent, will pass a 150 mesh screen, and reduce it so that 00 per 
•cent, will pass the same screen (von Berne.witz). 

Wheeler pans have been found advantageous at the Ivanhoe M ill r> for 
regrinding, and Broadbridge suggests that the pan should be used us an 
intermediate grinding medium, afterwards passing the product through 
tube mills. 

At the Ivanhoe Mill it was found by Nicholson 11 that tin*: product, of 
10 stamps could be dealt with by two pans, using battery screens of 10 mesh 
or 100 holes to the square inch. The screen tests gave the results in 
Table XX HI. 

Nicholson introduced the use. of compensating weights to fit on the muller 
when it had become partly worn. Id veil when these are used, the product 


1 For description of the original Wheeler pan, introduced in 1802, hoc .1. A. Phillips, 
4} o'. d and Silver, 1807, p. 007 ; Sehnabel and Louis, Mefaffun/t/, 1005, vol. i. t p. 7‘>.*{. 

2 (lowland, Non- Ferro un Metals, 1014, p. 270. 

3 Von Bernewitz, ./, ('hem. Met. and M n<(. Sac. of S. Africa, 11100, 10, 222. 

4 Mini at/ Mat/., 19011, I, 218. 

5 W. Broadbridge, Trans. Inst. Mint, and Met., 1004, 14,101. 

Broadbridge, ibid., p. 140. 
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of pans is not quite so tine as that given by tube mills, but there are com- 
pensating advantages. Nicholson considered that five b-foot pans would 
do the same work as two lb-foot tube mills (so that the first cost of pans 
would be less than half that of the tube mills), and that the cost of running 
would be about the same. The power required per pan was about ;>g H.I\ 
at the Ivanltoe .Mill. 


TABLE XX! 11. 


j On 20 mesh, 

„ 30 „ 

- 40 „ 

„ r>o „ 

90 „ 

Through 90 




Fail* I.« nvin.t 


IVl < r!it . 
I.Tti 
0 -7 
4*2 
1 1 r J 

SO 

Hr! 


Croiluft of 
Sj»it/k;iMi*n 
Untcriii;' Pan". 


P*t « rut 
2t;;t 
lb -7 
Or i 
10-1 
S’T 
20*;. 


Product Ueaviii-? 
Pans. 


Per Cent. 

Nil. 


10-0 

1S-0 

70-S 


M. (J. F. Sblmlein 1 found a A fun 
quantities of sand concentrate m B« 
contain *fS per cent, of .solid materia} ; 
around tin* central column, so that it 
discharged after tin* single pa»agr. 
the feed was sullnuentlv ground. The 
classifier. Tin* speed of the mailer, 
feed was MS tons of sand from <K* 
actually ground to pass 2oo mesh hem 
not hard (consisting of ho per rent o 
cent, of iron oxide obtained bv r* 
follows, before going to the pan . 

On ID mesh. . 

„ t;u ,, 

„ so 

,, If M t 
m 1-T) 

,, K } 

Through 2 *m» 

The power required was b-gb H. |\, M i 
per hour. The total cost was bn »oit 
In regard to Kbhniein’s results A 
where the central Iced has also bee? 
coarse sand loan intermediate size m 
product in a third pan. The usual 
claimed bv Sblmlein. 


t pan clin ient tor line grinding smalt 
>h\ia. 1 he pulp was de watered to 
Did fed « enf f ally through the cvliinler 
all pa-. «*d under the mailers, and was 
At one pa- age about bn per rent., of 
i/i- w a returned from a .Dorr 
wa bn re\olufion per minute, The 
•r-tmm table . the quantity of sand 
*»n ton- per day. The material was 
quaif,\ I ef j *ai and ;dafe and f>n per 
t ting pyrifei, and wa • graded as 
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that I** b ton wen* limei { per H.P. 
er ton. 

lame remark*-* 1 that at Kafgoorjie, 
i tried, the praHpe was to grind the 
two pate m parallel and to slime their 
remit . H ej e not 1 t good as those 


1 Sblmlein, tin*/. and A/m/. ./,, lap;, 96, 5s 1 
Solmlein, /7m/., 1914, 97, Kgg, 

a *1 ames, A/m/, and Sn, /V/.o, pal f. roB, 7.1 


K, J*., \\ ana, dttd,. j*. lisa, and 
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G-. A. and H. S. Denny 1 J give some of the advantages of using pans for 
fine grinding instead of tube mills, as follows : — 

(1) Their accessibility. 

(2) The possibility of internal amalgamation. 

(3) The smaller capacity of the unit. 

(4) The saving of time in the renewals of working parts. 

Nevertheless, tube mills seem to be generally preferred to pans, partly because 
the former yield a finer product. 

Amalgamation of Concentrate in Pans . — The treatment of concentrate 
by pan-amalgamation is almost if not entirely obsolete, and does not represent 
modern practice, in which concentrate is either smelted or treated by 
wet methods. Whether concentrate has been previously roasted or not, 
its treatment in pans is seldom attended by the successful extraction of 
a high percentage of the gold. A stone arrastra usually gives better results 
in treating roasted concentrate than an iron pan. In Australia the method 
was often adopted of employing a large excess of mercury and little water, 
and of keeping the roasted material from contact with iron, and in some 
experiments conducted in Mexico, C. A. Stetefeldt found that by the use 
of gold amalgam instead of mercury, and by grinding in stone vessels, a 
high percentage of gold was extracted from low-grade ores. 

Among special forms of pans designed to treat concentrate are the 
Berdan pan and the Britten pan, which were both introduced many 
years ago. 

The Berdan pan 2 is a shallow annular basin about 4 feet in diameter, 
surrounding a cone which is attached to a spindle set at an angle of about 
15° to the vertical. The spindle is rotated by bevel gearing at 20 to 30 revolu- 
tions per minute, and carries the basin round with it. In the annular basin 
are one or two loose iron balls which remain at the lower side of the cone 
when the pan revolves. The pulp is fed in with mercury at the higher side, 
and is ground by the balls and discharged over the lower edge of the pan. 
The capacity of the Berdan pan is from 1 to 2-1 tons per day. It is used 
chiefly in Australia. 

The Britten pan is a deeper cast-iron stationary basin almost hemispherical 
in shape, in which a pear-shaped muller rolls round. It was formerly used 
for grinding and amalgamating rich specimen ore and concentrate in Wales. 
It is of small capacity, and is not a continuous machine like the Berdan 
pan, but grinds the charge put into it as long as is desired. 


1 G. A. and H. S. Denny, Minina May. (New York), Sept. 1905, p. 180. 

2 For full description and illustrations, see Louis, Gold Milling, 1894, pp. 343-346. 



CHAPTER X. 

FINE GRINDING. 

Discussion of Coarse and Fine Crushing. Tin* ordinary system nj treating 
u free-milling ” gold ores consist- in « rushing in the stamp hatterv, amal- 
gamating either in or outside the battery, and treating the tailing bv the 
cyanide process. The free or amahjatuable gold i- caught on amalgamated 
plates, and the gold contained in pyrite. telluride>. etc., is left for the attack 
of cyanide. Ores are of infinite variation, however, and the percentage, of 
gold recoverable by amalgamation can hardly be fixed even for a single 
ore. It depends on many iaetor>. the main urn* being in most eases the 
degree of fineness to which the ore i> mi hod, In enoml <ome of tin* gold 
is distributed through the ore in an extiemely me* fate o{ divi. ion. and the 
finer the crushing the more gold i- laid open t.* tie* attach either of mercury 
or of cyanide. This con. idej atiou point i • » tin* de drabiiilv of "Aiming” 
all the ore. if if can be done « hcaply enonvh. 

On the other hand, the gold i “one* •illy m part * < >uf ained in sulphides, 
tellurides, etc. These bum the i h he ? past **1 mi. ? on* , and retain their 
gold with greater ob.-tinam than the otl.ei * mt nruent of the me. They 
are also fin* most brittle, so that it the whole tec i reduced to a tine state 
of division t he sulphide-, etc,, ate mnwiJed into an impalpable dime. In 
this condition they cannot readily be aw*d be * mu ent iaf ion. At one time 
another objection to fine cru.-hing wa that the » ni hed material could not 
he treated by ewinide oi t Idmine on a< • otnit »*1 th** mechanical ilillictilties 
of leaching. It \va> net e*«san m * hloi mation to u e pressure in shallow 
hotelling vats, and in cyamdin:,' to epaiafr the lone lions the sand. and 
to leave the former untreated Nov. that lime • an be treated bv decantation 
or filter pressing, m with the u c of wn mim idt«*i the objection to its for- 
mation has less force. 

An exact definition of lime i de n.dce. I No hap the mod u-ejul 
definition is “that poitton of the fin In’d « u e win* h owiue to it>, phvsieal 
condition, cannot be hut hed |»\ pen ojat ion undei t he mtion of gnivitv/' 
r l he “physical condit imi i denned b\ If A White 1 a "uunufeh sub™ 
divided eondit ion and the pie-em e <»f *njjnjda] nb tam e Such material 
does not subside i eudih m wafer ft ha been propo e«f that fineK crushed 
material whieli settles ieadd\ in watei and can be leached demld be ('ailed 
u grit, 1 ' but fliis word has not pa rd into general u e 

Before flu* introduction of the < wtoide pro* e when the geneial methods 
of treatment were crushing and amalgamation, followed bv concent rut ion 
and the treatment of the ««»?icentiatc b\ t * u ! mg and rfdorinat mm the 
aim was to avoid the formation of slime. At that time the value of crushers 
giving a uniform product seemed e-pe»ndh meat, and i oil weie sf roiigly 


* W bite, />>f ml 3ft f*i?f it >? ’ fi->, o*I. i .. p. Jyi 
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advocated as against stamps, which produced a greater proportion of very 
finely divided material. Later, when the Kalgoorlie ores began to be treated 
by dry crushing and roasting, the uniform product of ball mills was bound 
to be better than the partially slimed product of Griffin mills, because of 
the greater difficulty of roasting the latter. 1 When ores are subsequently 
to be roasted there is little advantage in fine crushing, because in the course 
of roasting the particles usually become porous, so that chlorine or cyanide 
can penetrate into their interior and dissolve gold which has not been exposed 
on the surface of the grains. 

Now, however, it is fully realised that, in the case of ore which is treated 
without roasting, the finer the state of division the higher the percentage 
of gold that can be extracted. The method of regrinding the product of 
,the stamp battery or of dry crushers in other machines has been developed, 
resulting in a higher percentage of extraction in many cases. This has been 
followed by attempts to increase output by using coarser battery screens, 
and also to use a method of gradual reduction in successive machines, rather 
than one of great reduction in size in a single machine. 

It has already been pointed out that if ore is retained for a long time 
in the mortar of a stamp battery by increasing the height of discharge and 
the fineness of the screens, and by diminishing the screen area, a higher 
percentage of gold can be amalgamated in the battery and the fineness of 
the product increased. The result is that only 1 or 2 tons of ore are crushed 
per stamp per diem, but most of the gold is caught by the inside copper plates. 
When the screens are coarse and set low down, the crushed ore is rapidly 
discharged, a smaller proportion of fine material is produced, and the per- 
centage of gold which couid be amalgamated in the mortar is small, so that 
the advantage of adding mercury with the ore disappears and all gold- 
catching by amalgamation is left to outside plates. The coarse battery- 
pulp, however, yields little to amalgamation and scours the plates. There 
is, therefore, a tendency to omit this step also, and to pass the ore through 
fine grinders before amalgamation. So far, this is a method similar to the 
old German practice (see p. 152), and it appears to be well established that 
the reversion to ancient methods is desirable, and that the stamp battery is 
neither the most economical fine crusher nor the most efficient amalgamator. 

For example, it has been established that for such hard, brittle ores as 
those of the Rand it is most advantageous to reduce the ore to If inches 
in rock-breakers before feeding it to the stamps, to crush to about f inch 
through screens (9-mesh screens, aperture 0*272 inch) in the stamp batteries 
(| inch is also used), and to grind to about 90-mesh in tube mills, after which 
the pulp is amalgamated by being passed over plates. 

The influence of the screen on the output of ore is illustrated by the 
following results obtained in 1904 at the Glen Deep Mill on the Witwat.ers- 
rand : — 


Screen, Holes per 
Square Inch. 

800 

200 

150 

100 

64 


Output per Stamp in 
Twenty-four Hours. 

4*9 tons. 

6-9 „ 

7*8 „ 

8-04 „ 

g ^ / 10-68 tons under the most 

” [ favourable circumstances. 


1 W. Evan Simpson, Trans. Inst. Mug. and Met., 1904, 13 , 22. 
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With screens of four holes to the square inch the output per stamp is 
20 tons and upwards per day, as at the Consolidated Langlaagte and Van 
Ryn Deep Mills. 

As the Rand ore must finally be treated with cyanide in any case, the 
question naturally arises, " Cannot amalgamation be dispensed with alto- 
gether ? ” One answer is that it is well to remove coarse gold by amalgama- 
tion, and to leave to the cyanide plant any gold which is finely divided 
enough to be dissolved. This method is maintained on the Rand. The 
alternative method is to pass the coarse particles of gold through the tube 
mill again and again, returning them with the oversize, until they are 
sufficiently comminuted to be readily soluble in cyanide. This method has 
been adopted at many mills in America. 

Energy consumed in Crushing. Consideration has lately been given 
by H. Stadler, 1 A. 0. Gates, 2 A. F. Taggert, 3 S. J. Speak, 4 and others to the 
amount of energy consumed in crushing. Attempts have been made to make 
use of the laws" of Rittinger and Kick, and to adapt them to ore crushing, 
but neither of them provides a perfectly satisfactory basis for calculation. 
Rittinger \s law is to the effect that the energy absorbed in crushing is 
proportional to the surface produced (Gates) or to the reduction in diameter 
(Speak) ; and Kick's law, as stated by Stadler, is that k * the energy required 
for producing analogous changes of configuration of geometrically similar 
bodies of equal technological state varies as the volumes or weights of these 
bodies.” 

When the energy required for crushing an ore has been estimated, data 
are obtained for approaching from the side of theory the problem of determin- 
ing the relative ellicieney of various mishing machines, such as stamps, rolls, 
pans, and tube mills; and some help may he given in the selection of the 
machine to be adopted for a definite purpose in a particular case. At 
present this selection is diflicult, and mistakes arc sometimes made. Up to 
the present, however, theory has given no certain guidance. 

Tube Mills. Fine grinding of coarsely crushed ore is effected in pans, 
tube mills, conical pebble, mills, such as the llardinge mill, and Chilian 
mills. In pans, amalgamation is simultaneously carried on, and they are 
dealt with above, p. 223. The other machines arc considered in this chapter. 

Tube mills are par excellence the machines for fine grinding. They were 
first used in grinding tin ore in Cornwall about the year LSTff, 5 and in 
grinding gold ore at Butte, Montana, in and are also used in the 

cement industry for dry grinding. They were applied to gold ores by Dr. 
Diehl and by Mr. Sutherland in West Australia in lSUt*, and are used for wet 
grinding. They consist, of revolving cylinders rather more than half-tilled 
with pebbles, by the impact of which, in falling, coarse particles of sand are 
crushed fine. They differ from ball mills (//.#•.) essentially in having the. inlet 
for ore at one end and the out ltd at the other, and in tin* absence of provision 
in the machine itself for the return of uncrushed material (oversize). It is, 
therefore, necessary for the cylinders to he of greater length than in ball 
mills. The number of pebbles used in tube, mills is also much larger than 
that of the steel halls in ball mills. 

1 Stadler, Tram. Inst. Mny. and . Wit., 1010, 1% 475, 

2 Gates, Eta/, and Mmf. May 24, 1015, p. 1050 ; April IS, 1014, p. 705. 

3 Taggvrfc, “The Work of tYuKhmg, ,, Hud. Anar. InW. Mna. Ena., Jan. 1014, p. 145. 

4 Speak, Tram. hint. May. amt Mrt,, 1014, 23, 482. 

r> Ena. and. Mna. June 15 and Julv 2S. I00U. 
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The cylinders consist of § to | inch steel plate with cast-iron or steel heads, 
which are strengthened by radial ribs. Fig. 101 1 shows a tube mill with 
•cast-iron ends. 

The variation in size of tube mills used in different parts of the world is 
considerable. 2 At Kalgoorlie some of the earlier tube mills were 3| feet by 
13 feet, but they are now generally 4 feet by 16 feet. At El Oro, in Mexico, 
.some mills 5 feet by 24 feet are in use, but generally in North America the 
5 feet by 18 feet mills are most popular. On the Rand the standard size is 
feet by 22 feet, and mills of 6 feet by 16 J feet, installed at the new Con- 
solidated Langlaagte Mill, are not considered by Caldecott to do better work. 
However, there is at present a tendency in favour of shorter mills, with the 
hope of increased efficiency by removing the slimed portion of the ore sooner. 
In 1914, short tube mills only 6 feet long and 7 or 8 feet in diameter were 
introduced, but there are no available data as to their success in practice. 

The cylinders of tube mills have recently been made in sections for trans- 
portation on mule back (see Fig. 102). 3 The sectional cylinder is sometimes 
made of great size, up to 5 feet in diameter and 16 feet long. 

The cylinder is carried on two hollow trunnions, one at each end. The 




Fig. 101. — Soot ion of Tube Mill. 

pulp enters through one of these (left-hand end in Fig. Id I ), and is discharged 
through the other. The Cooper roller bearings for the trunnions have recently 
been introduced, with the object of saving power. 

The lining consists of hard wood, chilled cast iron, hard homogeneous 
iron, steel, manganese steel, quartzite, or Hint (silex). Of these, wooden 
blocks were stated to be worn out in three days in South Africa, and cast-iron 
plates in three weeks, but in this case coarse ore was said to have been treated. 
Manganese steel linings lasted fifteen months at. Kalgoorlie, and chilled 
iron liners from seven to ten months. 4 The great cost of manganese steel 
made it less economical than hard iron. 5 

The usual lining has been silex or flint blocks about 6 inches thick cemented 
in. On the Rand, where local chert, is used for lining, the life of the lining 


* Dowling. Hand Mrfaltu r<//cat Practice, vol. i., p. 100. 

See Gieser, Entj. and Mn<t. «/., 1.014, 97» *h>0, for complete data. 

3 Reproduced with the permission of the Cyanide Plant Supply Co. 

4 A. James, Tran a. I nut. Mmj . and Met., 1004, 14 OS. 
r> Trewartha James, ibid,, p. 121. 
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is about 80 days ; at the expiration of this period it is usually found that- it 
has been worn down to U inches thick at the end near the inlet. The wear 
of flint linings is equal in weight to the wear of the flint pebbles, according 
to Dr. Diehl, but is far less according to S. Robinson. 1 The wear of liners 
is more rapid at the inflow end than near the outflow. The thickness of 
the flint lining was at first 2.1 inches, and was afterwards increased to 
4 inches, and then to 6 or 7 inches. 

Iron-ribbed liners were introduced first at El Oro (CJieser), and are in 
wide use. The ribbed form is designed to reduce the slip of the pebbles, 
which was very great with smooth iron liners, and not inconsiderable with 
new silex linings. When the pebbles slip, they are not carried high enough 
for effective impact in falling (see below, p. 242). and the output of the mill 
falls off. Nevertheless, smooth iron liners are preferred at Tonopah, Nevada, 2 
for very fine grinding. 

S. H. Pearce found 3 4 at the (Ren Deep Mill that the introduction of a 
new lining, made of rings of manganese steel, was attended with a cessation 
of the usual rumbling noise. There was a tendency for the pebbles to wear 



Fig. 102. “Palmaivio Seeti<>inifi c <*<i Tube Mills (showing Pebble Gratings after 
Will's Disehapje). 


flat, and the crushing eHieieney dropped. Alter a time the rumbling began 
again, and the crushing elliciency increased. It was due to the fact that the 
pebbles slipped on the new smooth surface, but that the lining acquired a 
rough, surface bv wear, and the pebbles wen* then raised higher, causing 
crushing (by impact) instead of reduction by grinding. 

W. R. Dowling 1 confirms this view from the. experience at the Robinson 
Deep Mill. He found that a silex lining takes a larger feed and gives a finer 
ground product than manganese steel, owing to the absence of sliding action 
when the former is used. Ribbed, corrugated or honey-combed steel liners, 
however, prevent- the slip of the pebbles better than silex blocks, and are 


1 Robinson, ihid.. j>. 

2 Megraw, Kwj. mul Mu*/. .L, 1‘Ul.T 95» b 

3 Pearce, J. f'hvm. Mil. it nil Slwj. Sot', of S. Ajrii'it. 100;>, 5* ’>b L 

4 Dowling, ihiil. 
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much favoured. They absorb more power, but probably increase the eiti- 
ciency of the mill. The speed of rotation may be reduced and power saved 
without loss of efficiency in the case of some of these liners. 

The Osborn liner (Fig. 103) 1 consists of a series of slightly wedge-shaped 
iron bars spaced at from 2-J to 5 inches apart at the base round the 
periphery of the tube mill, held in place by iron wedges. The liner is used 
on the Rand, and its life is found to be much greater than that of silex blocks, 
and is said to be 300 days. 2 It can be replaced more rapidly than silex, and 
the unworn ribs near the outflow can be used again. At one mine the cost 
per tube mill per day was 38s. 6d. for silex liners and 21s. 10d. for Osborn 



runt rtjLL 
Fig. 103. — Osborn Liner. 



liners. 3 The pebbles lodge between the ribs, take up the wear and full out 
as the tube revolves. 

The El Oro liner (cast-iron segments), the honey-comb liner and the (lib, son 
liner (short pegs of steel set in cement) have also been used on the Hand. 
The Komata liner,'- consisting of longitudinal ribs about. IK inches apart 
with plates between, was introduced at Komata in New Zealand by K. (1. 
Brown, and is now in wide use, especially in New Zealand and Nevada. 
It is shown in section in Fig. KM. 4 This liner is thin, and occupies little space, 


l Schmitt, Hand l\Mii//inymil I’mclitr, vol. ii„ p. ir>:(. 

! Glower, Kmj. and Mn<j. 1014, 97, 40. r >, 4<W>. 

Schmitt, Hand Mrtidfun/ica/ Hnudicr, vol. ii., p. 

Reproduced with the permission of the Cyanide Plant Supply ( %». 
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so that the capacity of the mill is increased, but although thin, the liner 
has a long life. The ribs are much further apart than in other ribbed liners. 

The pebbles usually consist of flint, although the use of steel balls has 
been advocated. The size varies up to 3 or 4 inches in diameter. According 
to M. Davidsen, 1 in wet crushing, large pebbles wear less rapidly than small 
pebbles and crush as finely. The larger the pebbles the coarser may be the 
ore fed in. For dry grinding, small pebbles of 1 to 2 inches in diameter are 
preferable. The Greenland flints, found on the Danish shores, are more 
durable than the chalk flints of the French coast. The mill is kept about 
half filled with pebbles, the upper level of which varies from 3 inches above 
the centre line of the mill (as in S. Africa) to as much as 7 inches below. 
On the Band pieces of banket ore about 4 inches in diameter are fed in 
instead of pebbles. The amount required may be as much as 2J per cent, 
of the total tonnage milled. 2 Dowling 3 found that the load of pebbles in a 
22 feet by 5 feet mill was 12*8 tons, if maintained 3 inches above the axis. 
Hence he calculated that the 40,000 pebbles in the mill delivered 1,200,000 
blows per minute. The weight of pebble load for a 22 feet mill at all heights 
and diameters and the method of calculation is given by Caldecott. 4 

There are two manholes in the shell for use when the mill has to be relined 
or repaired. 

The feeding of ore and of pebbles into a tube mill is effected through 
one of the trunnions, which is about 8 inches in internal diameter. Several 
different methods of feed have been proposed. One of these, designed by 
L. Pryce, is shown in Fig 105. 5 it consists of two parallel discs 22 inches in 
diameter and 7 inches apart. A spiral between the discs connects an opening 
at the periphery with the centre. The pebbles fed from a hopper, designed 
by J. E. Thomas, into the peripheral opening are carried to the centre and 
pushed into the hollow trunnion by an Archimedean screw. The pulp coming 
from a classifier or dewaterer enters as shown. 

The discharge takes place through the other trunnion, which is also 
hollow and is of greater diameter, so that the outflow is about 5 inches 
lower than the inflow. The outflow is through a perforated plate (right 
hand of Fig. 101), flush with the end liner, with holes of \ inch diameter 
inside the mill expanding to inch towards the outflow to prevent choking 
(Dowling). 

Neal’s discharge, introduced at El Oro in .Mexico, is an alternative to the 
perforated plate. It consists of a baffle placed inside the tube mill, and a 
reverse screw which returns to the tube mill any pebbles which might escape 
the baffle, although it permits of the free escape of the water-borne pulverised 
pulp. Neal's discharge is said by Alfred James to he in general use in America 
and in wide use in Asia. The internal scoop discharge is mentioned by Dr. 
Caldecott (see Chap. XVII.). Peripheral discharge has been tried, but 
though suitable in dry crushing, is not much used in wet crushing. 

Fragments of pebbles and small worn-out pebbles too small to assist in 
the crushing pass out with the pulp, and arc separated from it by a circular 
screen or pebble-catcher of \ inch mesh, through which the pulp passes 
into a launder, while the pebbles are delivered at the end of the screen. 


1 Davidson, Trans. Inal. Mint. and Met ., 1004, 14 , 155. 

2 W. It. Dowling, Rand Metallunjical Practice, vol. i., p. 1 10. 

8 Dowling, lac. cit. 

4 Caldecott, J. (-hem. Met. a-ndMiuj. Hoc. of S. Africa , 1015, 13 , 505. 

6 Dowling, Rand Mctallantical Practice , vol. i., ]>. 114. 
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The speed of revolution of tube mills varies with the diameter. Krupp 

uses the formula ^ for the correct number of revolutions per minute, 

where D = internal diameter in metres. The Davidsen formula is 

where D is the diameter in inches. These two formula* are almost identical 
and would give about 26 revolutions per minute for a mill of 5 feet in diameter. 
04.92 

White’s formula is , where D is in metres. The speed in .Rand tube 

yD 

mills varies from 28 to 34 revolutions per minute with a diameter inside the 
shell of 5 feet 6 inches. 1 The peripheral speed inside the lining at 32 revolu- 
tions with new linings 6 inches thick would be 452 feet per minute, and with 
worn linings only 1 inch thick it would be 536 feet per minute. As the lining 
wears, the^ number of revolutions per minute is reduced to keep the peri- 
pheral speed approximately unchanged. These are higher speeds than were 
formerly used, and somewhat higher than that generally used elsewhere, hut 
the speed is dependent to some extent on the other conditions. There is a 



Fig. 105. — Pryec Pulp and Pebble Feodor, with Thonms’H Hopper. 


certain peripheral rate of speed which is most advantageous with a par- 
ticular ore. The power required varies with Hu* rate of feed (load) and 
speed. A standard Rand tube mill of 22 feet long by 5.1 feet diameter 
requires from 90 to 120 II. P., increasing as the liners wear, owing to 
increased size and capacity of the mill. Motors of 125 II. I\ an* used, but 
these are to be increased to 175 Il.lk in new mills. According to Davidsen 
the formula R (in II. P.) 0*15 N, where N capacity of mill in cubic 

feet, gives the power required, but. this is too low for Rand practice. 

The capacity (output) of tube mills depends on the hardness and size of 
the material supplied to them, and on the lineness of the prothud.. The 
amount of grinding done and the fineness of the product depend on the raft* 
of feed and the length of the tube, as well as on the* hardness of the ore. 
According to Gruessner, 2 at the .Hannans Star Mill, Kalgoorlie, Hu* ore from 

1 Dowling, Rand Mctatiu njtcal Practice, vol. i., p. 117. Sec also Hall, Trans, hint. Mutt, 
and Met ., 1912, 21 , 3. 

2 Gruessner, Trans. Inst. Mn<t. and Met.., 1904, 14 , 87. 
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two No. 5 dry ball mills was treated wet in a tube mill 16 feet 5 inches long 
.and 3 feet 11 inches in diameter. The ball mills crushed 78 tons per day 
.and, after classification, the coarser part of this, amounting to 38 tons, was 
ground to about 250 mesh in the tube mill. The pulp "fed into the mill 
contained : coarser than 40 mesh, 20*5 per cent. ; 40 to 60 mesh, 43*8 per 
cent. ; 60 to 100 mesh, 28-1 per cent. ; 100 to 150 mesh, 7-6 per cent. 
The product was not examined, 1 but returned to the spitzkasten and 
re-classified, the sand returning to the mill. The overflow (final product) 
contained : coarser than 100 mesh, 0-7 per cent. ; 100 to 150 mesh, 4 per 
•cent. ; finer than 150 mesh, 95*3 per cent. The power consumption of the 
16-foot mill was 30 H.P. The cost of fine grinding per ton of crude ore 
was as follows : — 

Power, . . . 11-53(1. 

Flints and liners, . l-85d. 

Labour, . . . 3*50d. 

Repairs, . . 0-00d. 

Total, . Is. 5-87(1., or 3s. 0-GSd. per ton of material actually slimed 
in the tube mill. 

At the Oroya Brow nh ill Plant, Kalgoorlie, according to W. Broadbridge, 2 
.about 7,500 tons per month were treated in six flint mills (live 13 feet 7 inches 
by 3 feet 8 inches, and one 12 feet 11 inches by 1 feet I inch), during the 
period February to July, 1904. The average amount of sand slimed per 
mill per hour was 1*77 tons, and the cost Is. 9-33d. per ton treated. 

Much greater outputs are now obtained on the Rand, where, however, 
a product only fine enough to pass through a 90-mesh screen is aimed at. 
The usual feed is about 100 tons of underflow from the classifiers, to a 
standard tube mill of 22 feet by 5 A feet. If a product passing a 200-mesh 
screen is required, the capacity is, of course, less. 

The effect of refitting a tube mill at the Ivanhoe Mine was given by 
W. Broadbridge as follows :J : — 

TABLE XXIV. 


Sand after <«' rinding. 





Hand before 






minding. 

Hi- foot Mill lilted 

same Mill ilUed 





with Old biiiei> 

with New Liners 





and Small Flints. 

and Large Flints. 




Per Cent. 

PerCent. 

Percent. 

On 

40 mesh, . 


38-4 

0-5 

0-10 


00 „ 


•1 1 -t> 

14-0 

(>•28 


100 „ 


15-4 

43-0 

30*20 


150 „ 


1-0 

, <)*() 

10-27 

Through 

150 „ 


2-8 

33-5 

47-00 


The size of particles in the inflow has been the subject of much investi- 
gation. On the Rand, with 4-inch pebbles, it has been found that the best 

1 According to W. H. Trewartlia-J am oh (■< ibid p. 122) tin* amount of oversize left after 
one passage through the mill was so great that some 208 tons of Hands were passed through 
the mill per day for a product of 38 tons of slimes. 

2 Broadbridge, ibid., p. 103. 3 Broadbridge, for. rit. 
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size is the material passed by the stamps through wire screens containing 
nine holes to the square inch' the diameter of the aperture being 0*27 inch. 

With coarser particles the weight of the falling 

pebbles is insufficient to crush them ; with liner / I 

particles the energy is partly wasted. The 
greater the diameter of the mill, and the larger 

the pebbles, the coarser the feed may be. F. C. .JLJ&L---. 

Brown 1 gives a diameter of 4 feet inside the liners 

as suitable for a tube mill intended to treat battery | f 

pulp which has been passed through a G-mes'h | 

screen. He recommends smaller diameters for f. 

finer feeds. The fineness of the product depends | ;• |I|pg 

on the length of the mill, a short mill giving a % ;■ 

granular product and a long mill giving slimed | ;* 

ore. At Broken Hill a 4 x 13 feet mill grinds | 

tailing which has passed through JO-mcsh, re- I jj 

ducing the proportion of 40-mesh material from // 

60 to 10 per cent. Brown considers that two / ■; 

short mills in tandem with a classifier between - :• 

them will do better work than one mill equal in $ j; 

length to the short mills combined. Short mills, :• mgffip 

however, arc not considered suitable to the condi :i 

tions on the Hand. :■ 

The amount of moisture in the pulp varies • 

with the nature of the ore and other conditions. ; , 

and usually amounts to about 40 per cent-, (see 
below, }). 243). In dry tube milling a. small per 
centage of moisture is very injurious, I per cent. i 
of .moisture reducing the capacity in certain rases 
by one- half. 2 *•;. 

A section of the Smirfth-Daridscii Mil/ is shown |.j ! 

in Fig. 10G, which is from a. drawing made by the IT HP i 

Cyanide Plant Supply (Company. It may he seen If ^ ^ ! 

that the feed is through the hollow trunnion, but. jj if BlCj 
the discharge is through a grating near the peri- 
plieiy. In other mills the discharge, like the feed, ]|h 

is central. Tube mills of the same type at Waihi ®~j 

are shown in Fig. 107. j j 

The Krupp Tube Mill :l shown in Fig. I OS is J r . j 

a longitudinal section of a mill for dry crushing ; y, .. 1; 

Fig. 109 is a plan of the mill, and Fig. 1 10 a cross j j j | 

section of the tube or drum, showing the discharge. ‘ ; j 

apertures at c, The drum is 1*2 met -res (3 feet . , j 

11} inches) in diameter, and f> metres ( 1 6 feet T> , 1 

inches) long, inside measurement-, and revolves at. it cjj 

the rate of 29 revolutions per minute. The <lrum ’ ■ 

consists of sheet iron 12 mm. ( !, :j inch) thick, has 

cast-steel ends, and is lined with hard east-iron 1 o«j. hmk SimmIO 1 - 

plates. The grinding balls are introduced lV 


life 

tt 

ip 

wf; 


Smelt h - 
Tuh<- Mill. 


1 Brown, M ##//. and Sri. /V/.s.v, 104 , 20U ; Miturnl ludindn/, BJI2, u. ‘I MS. 

2 Durant, En<j. and May. ./., B.H‘2, 94 , 1 It. Mint ml l ndnxlruS \\W'L p. U.’IU. 

3 From description by II. Fischer in Zvitnrh. Vtr.thnl. hit/., March itli, Hint. 
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through a manhole, whilst the material to be crushed is fed and 
discharged through the hollow trunnions cast together with the end walls. 
The material passes first of all into the hopper, a, in which a studded shaft 



rotates, A longitudinally -grooved drum, 6, regulates the supply of material 
This drum is rotated by toothed-wheel gearing and a pair of five-step pulleys 
at different speeds, and contains a few balls which serve to shake the drum, 


Fig. 107. — Tube Mill at Waihi. Reproduced by permission of Mr. Alfred James. 
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and thereby secure the emptying of its grooves. The material supplied is 
conveyed by a screw into the hollow trunnion, which is conical inside, en- 
larging towards the drum. Here it is scooped up by two helical blades which 



pass it into the drum, and prevent the balls from being thrown out- of the 
mill. The ore then passes through the. drum and through tin*, grating, c 
(Figs. 108 and 1 10), into the outlet trunnion. 

10 


Fiz. IOC*. — -Krupp Tube 31111 (Plan). 
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The grating, e, is provided with curved slots of about 25 millimetres 
(1 inch) in width. The material passes therefrom into a hopper, d 9 attached 
to the trunnion. A perforated screen is connected to the hopper. The slots 
of the screen are 8 millimetres (ft inch) in width and 80 millimetres (Eft- 
inches) in length; they permit the sufficiently crushed material to drop 
through, whilst very hard particles which are not crushed, and splinters 
of the flint-stone halls, are retained and subsequently drop out on the right 
side (Fig. 108). The sieve is enclosed by a casing, out of which the air is 
drawn by means of the pipe r, so that air enters the drum at all other apertures. 
This is to avoid loss by dusting. 

Theory of Tube Mills. — According to II. Fischer, 1 who made experiments 
for the Krupp firm, the tube mill does its work mainly by impact, not by 
grinding. Glass drums and drums with gratings at the* ends were constructed, 
and the action in 
the interior observed. 

One such drum 1 
metre (80*8 inches) 
in diameter was tilled 
with flint hails to a 
height of -150 mm. 

(17*7 inches) and ro- 
tated. Prof. Fischer 
found that, at the 
slow speed of rotation 
of 21 In28rovolut ions 


Fig. NO. Krupp TuN* Mill IV. 111. fha.'Mii. «.f 

(( V(>KK*.sec1 ion Hhownu* TuN Mil!. 

Discharge A{k*i 1 uno), 

per minute, the halls rolled slowly down flu* dope, \f 82 levoluf tons per 
minute (the eorrcef speed for a tube » »f fin diameter, .n < oj dine to (he 
foimul.e gi\ en uho\e) the ‘ harp** ui ball , had her* >me }oo er, and then 
bulk was considerably more than half f he » a pm if \ of t he drum. At 81 
involutions (hig. Ill) the bails (,\ A j, eie.j, ne\t f be dtum were carried up 
w it bout sliding oj lolling on t lie. drum, until at a * rt tun height f hey separated 
fiom it and were projected outwajd- in a oirvr, falhne near flu* < it her side 
oi the chaige of pebbles. Prof, f*r ; *her n me hided that at this speed each 
ball fell separately, crushing and spattering tie* »ii*hion of me between it 
and the halls that had previously fallen. 1 In* other la\ em of pebbles described 




1 KLr her. ft tf **■*,. i Vo iff. /„w., \f.*r p*,. p«,| 
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similar but shorter courses, and a hollow space, D, continually varying in 
size and shape, was always recognisable. The blow struck by each ball of 
the outer layer was a sliding one, the relative velocity of two balls at the 
moment of impact being 3*5 metres per second in the line joining their centres, 
and 1*2 metres per second in the direction at right angles to this. These 
velocities give some measure of the respective effects of the impact and grinding 
actions. 

There is no doubt that some effect is produced by grinding, especially at 
low velocities of revolution, but probably the mill becomes more effective 
when the impact of the pebbles is at its maximum. The wear of the pebbles 
is doubtless greater in proportion as the grinding action is allowed to increase. 
Soft ores would be more amenable to grinding than the hard ores of the Rand, 
Waihi, etc. 

H. A. AVhite agrees 1 with Fischer that the pulverising action is. due 
almost entirely to actual impact of the falling balls in dry crushing, but points 
•out that when the mill is half full of water the effect of impact is of less 
importance. A ball falling into 2 or 3 feet of water will not strike the bottom 
with enough force to do much crushing, and in this case it is probable that 
the grinding action between the balls will do a great proportion of the work. 

However, the best results have been obtained with very thick pulp, con- 
taining about 4-0 per cent, of water. The correct proportion of water to ore 
•depends on the specific gravity of the ore, on its coarseness, on its com- 
position or hardness, and on the amount of the feed. The correct proportion 
of water is 39 per cent, with Rand ore, if 400 tons are fed per day into a 
standard tube mill of 22 by 5|- feet. In a tube mill containing such pulp 
there is no free ' 5 water for the balls to fall through. It is considered that 
the amount of moisture present should be enough to make the particles of 
ore adhere to the pebbles and to the lining, so that when impact occurs 
between the pebbles there are some particles between the pebbles ready to 
be crushed. If only 200 tons of solids are fed in 24 hours to a standard 
mill, the best percentage of moisture in Rand ore is said to be 27 per cent. 
(Dowling). The amount of water giving the best results for each ore must be 
•accurately determined correct to 0*1 per cent, and adhered to rigidly. 

White finds that the average fall of the balls is at a maximum, if the 
mill is half-filled with balls, when the number of revolutions per minute, 


N, is equal to 


34*22 

Vd’ 


where D is the diameter of the mill expressed in metres. 


White's result, obtained by calculation, gives the same speed as that at which 
Fischer found by experiment that each ball fell separately. A somewhat 
faster rate is now used on the Rand, and, consequently, it appears to be 
probable that the theoretical investigations were not made without error. 

Hardinge Conical Pebble Mill.— It has been urged that, in the case of the 
•ordinary cylindrical form of tube mill, particles which are crushed to the 
required fineness near the feed end of the mill go gradually forward to the 
discharge end, using up needlessly the energy of the falling pebbles, which 
could otherwise be employed in crushing the larger fragments still remaining. 
Moreover, both ends of the tube are loaded with the same quantity and size 
of pebbles. When these become worn a considerable amount of energy is 
•expended by the larger pieces in acting upon the smaller ones. Hardinge 
suggests that in the perfect machine the crushing should theoretically be done 


i White, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soe. of 8. Africa , 1905, 5- 290. 
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in stages, 1 the larger pebbles crushing the larger particlcsjof ore, leaving the 
smaller pebbles to finish the pulverising to the mesh for which the mill is 
designed. Also, as it is reduced, the fine material should be removed, leaving 
the space available for larger particles to come under the influence of the 
pebbles. 

The Hardinge conical mill 2 was designed to avoid these possible defects in 
the tube mill, and is said to be adjustable for producing an all-slime product 
with a minimum of coarse grains, or, on the other hand, for granulating 
without the formation of an excess of slime. In practice it has been found to 
be better suited to the latter purpose than to the former one. 

The conical mill consists essentially of two hollow cones (see Fig. 112) 
the rims of whose bases are attached by a short cylindrical section, and 
whose apices are formed into hollow trunnions providing for the support 
of the mill and for the feed and discharge of the ore. The shell is made of 
heavy steel plate, the joints, both longitudinal and circumferential, being 



t‘* pebble crushing 
J/£ 4 " particle ■ 1036.000 


Comparative relation] 
of sizes of crushing 
mediums to particle > 
being crushed v 3' 

I s 4 division J fa' 


pebble crushmp, 
partite M 896 


pebble crushing 

particle - 106384 


200 per mm. 


Comparative peripheral] 
speeds at different 
z ones of mill 


500 ( per mm. 


400' per i 


Fie. 112. Hanlimw Oonirnl prliltji* Mill 


blitted, strapped and rivalled. The diamefer of the iylhuhtrnl portion is 
usually from 1 1 to S feet, and its corresponding length from Id to do inches. 
These are the usual dimensions by which the mills are designated. For pro- 
ducing a maximum of slimes the cylindrical portion is made of much greater 
length, up to il inches. A shell o{ 4.1 feet Id inches carries a silex lining 
2.1 inches thick and a charge of pebbles of I, boo lbs. The capacity is 24 to 
3(j tons per 24 hours. A mill S feet in diameter, and having a cylindrical 
portion do inches long, occupies a spun* of 11 feet Id feet." The weights 
of the mill, lining and pebbles are Jj,5no lbs.. 7,5m lbs., and 1 2,000 lbs. 
respectively, and do to 15 horse -power is necessary for driving purposes." 


1 H. W. Ifardmgo, Trans. Amtr. Inst. Man, Ena, Kelt. lUl.'i. 

2 MW. II. ardinge, Trans. Amrr. Inst. Man. Ena., ItHW, 39, ;j;u; Ehrtr>nhrm 
Meta Hunt lent / nd it: it rtf, Jmi. lDOD/p. 47. Ena. a ml Mua. Xov. Id, FKS?. p. pg.y 


and 
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The capacity is rated at 48 to 170 tons per twenty-four hours, and the peri- 
pheral speed is maintained at about 750 feet per min. (29*8 revolutions per 
minute). The capacity and power depend on the weight of the pebble charge, 
and vary also according to the hardness and size of the material to be ground. 

The ore is fed in by a scoop or spiral feed, attached by an extension piece 
to the trunnion casting at the apex of the cone with greatest slope. This 
device picks up a charge of ore at each revolution and feeds it into the mill 
through the trunnion. No screens are used at the discharge end. The 
trunnions are turned on the inside after the parts have been fitted together, 
and are run in bearings of cylindrical sleeve and ball and socket construction. 
The axis is inclined slightly to the horizontal and according as the obliquity 
is large or small the discharge is quicker or slower and the crushing coarser 
or finer. The foundations on which the supports rest are usually now made 
of concrete with foundation bolts as in ordinary stamp mill practice. The 
lining of the null and the character of the pebbles used are much the same 
as those ordinarily employed in tube mills. 8 ilex bricks are most common 
as a lining, but some metallurgists prefer a metal plate lining. This possesses 
the distinct advantages that it can be made in convenient sections for passing 
into the mill and that these can be easily removed for repairs, necessitating 
but little delay in the actual grinding process. Danish pebbles are mostly 
used and recommended, but mine-ore has replaced them in a few instances, 
although not with complete success. Steel balls are also used, and in this 
case the lining is of steel. 

David Cole 1 cites a case in which the silex lining was dispensed with 
and a pebble lining substituted. After 125 days the lining was in good con- 
dition, whereas the silex lining they had previously used had an average 
life of 75 days. The pebble lining, too, being rough, requires no lifters/' 

The work of crushing progresses as folio, vs: As the ore enters it- comes 
into contact with the larger pebbles, and, when crushed to a certain degree 
passes on between slightly smaller pebbles, which by a sizing action have 
found positions on the incline of the outlet, end. The charge is lifted at right 
angles to the axis, which, as before mentioned, is slightly inclined, either by 
pure friction or by specially arranged lifters at tached to the lining, and then 
tends to fall vertically owing to the action of gravity. Thus a, gradual pro- 
gression of the ore towards t he exit is maintained. The ore is crushed partly 
by the impact and partly by the grinding action of the falling pebbles. The 
peculiar feature of the machine is the gradual sizing of both the pebbles 
which are crushing and the material which is being crushed. The great 
difference in the size of the particles is comparatively equalised by the dim- 
inished fall and the reduced speed at. the periphery. (< nidation in size is 
dependent on the amount, of feed, the inclination of the mill, and the rapidity 
of the discharge. By having the mill only slightly inclined and carrying a 
large load of pebbles, it. is st.nt.ed by Hardinge tint the materia,! may be 
crushed to a very fine state of division. 

Hardinge mills may be run singly, in tandem or in series. In some cases 2 
the Hardinge mill has replaced stamps altogether, the ore passing straight 
from the rock breakers to a ball mill, after which it is classified and the over- 
size further reduced in a pebble mill whose dimensions are determined by 
the degree of fineness required. The oversize from the pebble mill is classified 

1 Cole, K'ntf. and Man . «/., EH.'S, 96, 027. 

2 Hardinge, Kmj. and May. ./., 1 95, (Kid. 
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and returned to the latter for re-grinding. At the MacIntyre plant, Por- 
cupine, Ontario, the material from the rock crusher passing' a 11 -inch ring 
is fed to a 41 feet Hardinge ball mill and then slimed in a 72 x 72 inch pebble 
mill. The following table shows the grading analyses at various stages : 


TABLE XXV. 


Mesh. 

+ 1( • 

*2> 

•i in 

4 SO i 4 lUO 

s 

4- lion 

- ‘200 

Feed to -LI feet Hardinge mill. 
Crusher product through 1T> in., 

! 

; 88*50 

4*17 

7*0 

i 

! 


.. 

Product from 4*5 feet Hardinge 
hall mill, .... 

8*50 

18*4 

20*78 

i 

15*0 54*0 

84 -o 


Product from 72 72 pebble mill. 




! 0*05 ! 4*02 

8*5(5 

90*87 

i 


In order to obtain a more granular product the 72 x 72 inch pebble mill 
may be replaced by one of 72 >: 22 inches. 

The following figures, supplied by the Hardinge Company, show the 
work of a Hardinge ball mill used in place of stamps and a Hardinge pebble 
mill for fine grinding at t he Vipond Hold Mining ( hmpanv's Mill. Porcupine, 
Ontario (see Fig. 1 IB) : 

TABLE XXVI. 
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i 
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,, 1(H) 

5 *t N t 
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♦ i 



81 O 



1 

! 

(Uipaa'fy, . 

50 tons per 24 hours. 

Canute it if, . 

90 tons per 2 

1 hours. 1 

Charge, 

//./>.*, 

9,000 ihs. hall*. 
15. 


( 'httrgi , 

9,000 Ihs. pebbles. 

85. 

Revolutions, 

88.1 

per mimtO 


fti rofufitiU", 

27 ner minut e. 

Water, 

(5(5 pe 

r cent. 


flWo-, 

50 per cent . 

! 
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R. Franke 1 found that Hardinge mills were superior to Chilian mills 
in steadiness of operation, labour charge, consumption of power, cost and 
depreciation. A. 0. Gates 2 does not agree that in the Hardinge mill each 



113. — Yipond Gold Mining Company’s Mill, Porcupine, Ontario, showing Hardinge Ball Mill and Hardinge Pebble Mill, 
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particle receives the blow which it requires at any particular moment to 
reduce it further. He gives a diagram (Fig. 114) on which are drawn 
curves showing (1) the rate of pulp flow, (2) energy per lb. of pulp, (3) total 
pebble weight per foot length, (4) probable effective pebble w eight per foot 
and (5) energy per foot length. 

From the curves it is seen that for about a third of the length of the cone 
the effective pebble weight is considerably less than the total weight, but 
that afterwards the curves merge into one another and slope gently to zero 
along the axis. The rate of pulp flow is constant in the cylindrical part of 
the mill, and then it quickly increases as the outlet apex is approached. 
The energy per foot length is at a maximum at the cylindrical portion of the 
shell, but very soon diminishes at a rapid rate until finally it becomes zero 
at the exit. 

Gates considers that the active zone in a Hardinge mill is really equivalent 
to a short tube mill. Thus an 8-foot size conical mill produces about the same 
effect as a 5 x 5 feet or 6 x (> feet tube mill, and Gates further expresses 



his belief that ‘"the line crushing machine of the future concentrating mill 
will be a short tube mill, followed by an efficient sizer to remove more of the 
fine material than is done at present and followed bv another short tube 
mil).” 

In practice generally the Hardinge mill has proved to be better suited 
for producing a granular material of intermediate size than for line grinding, 
in which it is inferior to tube mills. 

The Chilian Mill.— This machine probably originated as an improvement 
on its prototype, the tmpirhv , see p. MO, and has also been known as the 
“ edge runnej*.” It was formerly used in the Patio process for the extraction 
of silver from silver ores, chiefly to prepare ores for the arrastra (q.v.), and is 
now used in the fine crushing of gold ores. Its re-introduction in the United 
States dates from about 1904. 

The Chilian mill consists of a circular cast-iron pan, to which are bolted 
wr ought-iron sides. Runners or crushing rollers travel round a cone in the 
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centre of the pan. The track or die-ring on which they run consists of sections 
of cast steel, and the tires of the crushing wheels are also of cast steel. 

Chilian mills are of two kinds 1 : — 

1. High-speed— with die-rings of small diameter (4 feet to 6 feet) and 
crushing wheels also small (2 or 3 feet, with 4 to 6 inches face). The rate 
of speed is 30 to 40 revolutions per minute. 

2. Low-speed— with die-rings of large diameter (6 to 10 feet) and large, 
heavy crushing wheels (7 to 8 feet, with 20 inches face). They run at 8 to 
12 revolutions per minute. 

High-speed mills are commonly used for regrinding, following rolls, 
breakers and stamps. Low-speed mills are better adapted to amalga- 
mation. 2 

Two forms of the low-speed Chilian mills are in use. The old form had 
rollers which turned on separate horizontal axles in a vertical sliding hub. 
This type has many mechanical defects. In the modern form the rollers are 



carried on an oil-set axle, which, slides, vertically without turning, in a vertical 
.spindle driven by the gearing. The rollers retain their vertical position. 
The sliming capacity of the mill is increased by the drag due to the off-set 
axle. 

In many cases low-speed mills have been proved to be superior to high- 
speed machines, and Ur biter, 3 has shown by a comparison with other grinding 
.machines that, although they are not really 1,1 slimers,” they are capable 
of producing efficiently a large percentage of very fine material. There is a 
limit, however, to their usefulness, and they cannot be considered as regrinding 
machines. They are best fed with coarse material, using a large volume of 
water in the process of crushing. According to Urbiter it only requires one 


1 II. A. Megraw, Eny. and Mwj. J Nov. 12, 1910, p. 967 ; 1913, 9^> 18, 821. 

2 A. Maclaren, Ewj, and Mmj. J., Aug. 12, 3911, p. 305. 

Urbiter, Eny. and Mny. J ., Aug. 5, 1911, p. 257. 
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passage of the ore through a mill to produce a high proportion of material 
which is finer than 200 mesh. An instance is given by Webster, 1 in which 
ore crushed size to I J-inch was fed into a Chilian mill and in one operation 
80 per cent, of — 200-mesh material was produced with a mechanical effi- 
ciency of 46-13 per cent. By classifying the mill product and returning the 
oversize, no appreciable increase in the amount of slimes produced was 
noticed. 

J. B. Empson 2 gives a number of figures showing the work of low-speed 
Chilian mills as fine grinders, and compares them favourably with stamps 
and stamp- tube mill combinations. He mentions the following advantages 
of Chilian mills over stamps : — 

1. Less height required. 

2. Cheaper foundations. 

3. Fewer repairs. 

4. Withstand rough handling. 

5. Overfeeding or underfeeding does not hint mill. 

6. In some cases absence of all screens. 

7. Repairs can be made on the ground. 

8. Minimum vibration. 

At the Goldfield Consolidated Mill 3 4 six Chilian mills were installed between 
the existing stamps and the tubes, instead of adding forty extra stamps. 
The capacity of the plant was thereby increased 40 per cent. 

The Akron mill is described by Eaton as a typical instance of a Chilian 
mill of high speed 1 (see Fig. 116). 

The base of the mill is a circular casting, and is designed so that the mill 
can run in either a right-hand or left-hand direction. 

The mortar consists of one casting, or may be made with the upper, lighter 
portion separate from the lower, heavier portion. The total screen area is 
1,800 square inches, and is divided into five sections round the mill. A semi- 
circular launder, placed round the mortar and inside the splash plates serves 
to carry the pulp towards the apron. 

The pan should be as narrow as possible without allowing any coarse 
material to pass through the screens. 

When new, the die-ring, which fits into the mortar, is 1 inch below the 
screen. It is 5 feet in diameter, and has a cross-section 7 >: 4 inches. 

The rollers, three in number, are heavy solid castings, weighing 3,000 lbs. 
each, and are carried on trunnions which fit into boxes on the drive head 
over the central spindle. The rollers can assume any angle when passing 
over uneven ore. The tyre is made (like the die-ring) of rolled steel, 
and is fixed on to the casting by wooden wedges. The centre of the roller 
shaft is placed a little higher than the centre of the trunnion, thus allowing 
the centrifugal force to increase the crushing capacity. The correct position 
of the rollers is to have them inclined slightly inwards at the top. It is 
recommended 5 that the tyres should have a groove along their centre, 
and that compensating weights should he added as the tyres wear. 


1 Webster, Emt. and Ainu . 1012, 93, m 

2 Empson, Enif, and Mat/. J Feb. 3, 1012, p. 250 ; Mexican, fast. A fin/. Aid., Dec. 1011. 

3 Hutchinson, Mntj. and Sri. Prow, May (>, 1011, p. (11(>. 

4 J. M. Eaton, Train*, hint. Muy. and Met 1011, 20, 101. 

6 R. H. Richards and C. E. Locke, Mineral huluntri /, 1012, p. 02(>. 
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The driving gear is underneath the mill, and is actuated from a shaft 
outside. 

There is considerable variance of opinion as to the depth of feed to be 
maintained in the mortar, but with the mill in question this is adjusted to 
be twice the height at which the ploughs are set above the die. 

It is found that Chilian mills, whether of high or low speed, do more 
efficient work when fed with coarse material of an average size of £ to J inch. 
Such a product may be obtained from roll crushing, and in some cases stamps 
have been entirely replaced by this combination, as, for example, at 
Stratton’s Independence Mill, Colorado. 1 At this mill the material from the 
breakers goes to rolls and then to Akron Chilian mills, which treat 100 to 
130 tons each per day, according to the feed, the screens used and the character 
of the ore. These particular mills revolve at 33 revolutions per minute. 
Argali considers that though the Chilian mill is a slimer it is capable of 
adjustment to give a fine but granular product. At Stratton’s Independence 
the best results were obtained with a 0046-inch screen aperture. 

Megraw found that bv feeding into a low-speed Chilian mill material 
of SO to 40 mesh there was considerable packing on the die-rings, thus pre- 
venting the true grinding action. Webster suggests the adoption of a Dorr 
classifier to overcome this. 

The Lane mill is a typical low-speed machine, and is employed for line 
crushing and amalgamation. There are six rollers, each 42 inches in diameter, 
with a 5-inch face, and having tyres 2i inches thick. The mill revolves eight 
times per minute on a track 10 feet in diameter. 

Argali, in discussing 2 the work of Akron mills, says that the reduction 
of the ore results from two causes : — 

1. The direct crushing effect due to the weight and speed of the rollers. 

2. The grinding or abrading effect due to the rollers being constrained 
to travel in a circular path. 

The smaller the diameter of the die the greater is the twisting effect on 
the ore particles ; with a die of greater diameter, the action is similar to that 
of small thin cylinders rolling between the faces of the rollers and dies. The 
abrasion thus becomes less, and the act ion of low-speed mills accordingly 
approximates to that of rolls, and t he ore is not finely ground. It is noticed 
that the capacity increases as the steel die and rollers wear. This is ex- 
plained by the I act that wear introduces hollows into the wearing parts, and 
that, all ore enclosed within these is subjected to the twisting effect of the 
rollers. 

(i. A. Denny 3 thinks that there is a critical speed for each mill, at which 
it works most advantageously. This critical speed is affected by the size 
of the feed. 

Chilian mills were introduced in Russia in 1870, and have been in use 
ever since, improvements in construction being made from time to time. 
The type of mill most used in Russia 4 in recent years, in many instances 
replacing stamps, is one of 7 to 1()1 feet in diameter, revolving eleven times 


1 Argali, Mny. May ., 1911, 5 , 3(55. 

2 Argali, ibid . , ]>. 3(i<j. 

3 Denny, dun. May. ./., 1*312, 23 , 832. 

4 H. C. Bayldon, Trans. Inst. May. and Met ., 1910, 20 , 125. 
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per minute. It has a capacity of 16 to 26 tons per twenty-four hours. 
Bayldon 1 describes the latest type of mill used in Russia. It runs at 
16 revolutions per minute, and crushes 3D tons of ore per day. 

E. E. Carter 2 quotes the case of an antimonial gold ore in Idaho which 
is amalgamated in a low-speed Chilian mill after being crushed by stamps 
to which no plates are attached. 

Pans. — -For fine grinding in pans, see p. 227. 


1 Bayldon, ibid. , p. 133. 

2 Carter, Mn<j. and Sci. Press, Mar. 11, 1911, p. 370. 



CHAPTER XL 


CONCENTRATION IN GOLD MILLS. 

Concentration. — The object of concentration is the separation of the heavy 
valuable mineral from the light worthless gangue. Complications are often 
introduced by the fact that various base minerals must be separated from 
one another, an ore being subdivided into several products. Many gold 
ores, however, only require sepaiation into two parts -the “concentrate” 
in which the precious metal is contained, and the “ tailing," which is thrown 
awav. The (Jen nan system of coarse crushing, sizing by means of screens, 
and concentrating on jigs, is not, as a rule, applicable to gold ores proper, 
although much used on auriferous lead, zinc, and copper ores. This system 
will not be described here, where only the methods in use for the treatment 
of pulp from the stamp battery and some other machines will be considered. 

All the concentrating machines depend for their action on the effect of 
a difference of densities on the fall of bodies in a fluid. The fluid employed 
in almost every instance is water, although several machines have been 
devised in which air is used as the* concentrating medium. It has often been 
proposed to use some solution which shall have a lower density than the 
valuable mineral to be saved, but a higher density than the worthless gangue; 
the mineral would then sink, while the gangue would remain floating. The 
high cost of any such solution is sufficient to put this method out of the 
question, without discussing any further disadvantages. For the various 
flotat ion processes set 1 , p. 271. 

The fall in still water of solid materials takes place according to two 
Jaws, one applicable to very shallow water, through which the particles 
fall with increasing velocity, while the other is true when the depth of the 
water is considerable, so that the particles for the greater part of their course 
proceed at their maximum velocity. In shallow water the fall is almost 
entirely according to density, so that those machines which utilise only the 
first instants of the fall will have great efficacy in concentrating. 1 It, is 
this fact which has necessitated the use of shallow currents in concentrating 
tables, sluices, etc. In almost all these machines the fine sand and slime is 
brought into suspension in water, and the liquid is then run over an inclined 
surface. The deposit of sand, which is thus formed on the table, tends to 
become enriched in heavy .minerals, because the stream moves faster at 
the surface of the water, where the lighter particles remain, than it does 
next the bed, where the heavy particles have settled. The deposit is con- 
tinually worked up and brought again into suspension by a rake or broom, 
or by a series of shakes or blows imparted to the apparatus, so that the 
effect mentioned above is repeated frequently. If the stirring up is 


1 The matter is complicated by the quantity of solid matter present, as free nettling 
differs from hindered settling. See, among other papers, (*. (5. Bring, ./ern-KontorHs 
A mutter , 3.000, p. 321 ; Richards and Locke, Mineral Industry, 1007, p. 070. 
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violently performed all the slime and very fine particles are kept in 
suspension in the water and carried away and lost, a slow stream of water 
and very slight agitation being favourable to their retention in the deposit 
which is formed. When the stream of water is rapid and voluminous, fine 
material, whether heavy or light, is swept away and lost in the tailing, whilst 
if too small a stream of water is used, much worthless sand is deposited 
with the concentrate. It follows that the amount of water used must be 
regulated according to the work which it is proposed to do. Frequently, 
it happens that clear water must be added to the pulp to dilute it sufficiently. 
On the other hand, it often happens that the pulp is too thin, and water is 
then removed by means of pyramidal boxes or cones (/ Ic-iralerers ), described 
below. 1 

Other operations, which it is often of the utmost importance to perform, 
before concentration, are clms-i fifing and sizing. The necessity of sizing is 
obvious, when it is remembered that a shallow stream of water swift enough 
to carry down fine sulphides, might be powerless to move a pebble of quartz. 
The usual method of classifying is based on the varying rates of fall of 
particles through a deep column of water, or on the various movements of 
particles when in an upward-moving column of water, which are dependent 
on the same properties. In this way egiial-f ailing particles are obtained 
together, and since a sphere of galena is equal-falling with a sphere of quartz 
of from .1*5 to nearly I times the diameter, according to the absolute sizes, 2 3 
it follows that classifying has very different results from sizing. Nevertheless, 
classifying, when efficiently performed, is of great assistance as a preparation 
for treatment by shallow-stream concentrators, and especially to separate 
sand from slime before treatment with cyanide, and to prepare, material for 
feeding into tube mills. The fit anlrif classifier is a combination of screen 
and hydraulic classifier, and is designed to size the materials in Hand dumps 
irrespective of their specific gravity. 

Sizing by Screens. Screening to ecjual sized particles is a desirable pre- 
paration for concentration on most, machines, but. in the past has not usually 
been employed on material liner than about S mesh, owing to dilliculty in 
working, and to wear and tear of fine screens if used wet. in the usual wav. 
The two ordinary types of screens are the cylindrical revolving and (hit 
shaking forms. For t he finer sizes it has been usual to substitute hydraulic, 
classifiers- v.c., boxes with ascending currents of water, described below 
lor screens ; but the one is not. an exact equivalent of the other. Screens 
produce classes of particles of nearly equal size, regardless of their respective, 
specific gravities, (dassifiers produce: classes of equal falling particles, the 
sizes of which depend on their respective specific gravities. 

Several new devices have been brought forward for using much finer 
screens than were formerly considered practicable. Steeply inclined and. 
rapidly jarred flat screens, with sprays of water, are reported to give good 
results ; and very fine slightly inclined screens submerged in water (with 
jarring motion, and a special construction for delivering the coarser over- 
size into clear water) have been recommended. The. advantages of this last 


1 See also Caldecott’s sand filter table, and Dorr's thickener, ('Imp. xvi. 

2 JR. H. Richards, Ore fhrwint/, 1st edition, 1000, p. 171. Richards states {Mistral 

Industry, 1800, p. 705) that in practice, with particles between 10- and GO mesh screens, 
the diameter of the quartz is from 2,f to X;/ times that of the galena, varying with the absolute 
size. See also Bull. Amrr. hint. Mn</. /we/.. May, 1007, p. Ido; Mineral Industry, 1X07, 
p. 004 ; 1007, p. 000. 1 

3 Stanley, Mn<j. Mutj 1012, 6, Ml. 
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type are stated to be that no*, 
extra wash water is used, 
screening is more perfect under 
water than with washing sprays, 
and the wear of screens is re- 
duced to a minimum. Such 
screens have been tried as fine 
as 60 mesh — that is, with 3,600 
holes to the square inch. 
There is also the Callow endless 
travelling belt type of screen. 1 

Hydraulic Classifiers were 
introduced by Prof. P. R. von 
Rittinger in the middle of the 
last century for use in the 
Hartz, 2 and from their shape 
were known as spitzhasten or 
pz 'pointed boxes. These boxes 
*£ have the shape of inverted 
pyramids, the stream of unsized 
| pulp entering at one side and 
g flowing out at the other, whilst 
| there is also a small discharge 
ijj at the apex. The current 
% slackening on entering the box, 
^ the heavier and larger particles 
Jj in suspension at once begin to 
,y |- settle, and, escaping the influence 
r£ of the current, fall quietly to the 
~ bottom of the box, where they 
7= are discharged. Rittinger re- 
t Z commended the use of four 
^ spitzkasteu ranged in series, 
vj each box being twice* as wide 
^ as the preceding one, with 
lengths increasing in arith- 
metical progression- e.//., lengths 
of boxes, 6, b, 12, and 15 feet 
respectively. In each successive 
box a number of approximately 
equal-fulling particles are re- 
moved, the closeness with which 
the subdivision is made varying 
with the size of the box, and the 
corresponding extent to which 
the current carrying the pulp is 
checked on entering it. The 
larger the box the more material 

1 The Callow Screen, (’linn. Met. 
h n<f ,1/ tiff. Sat‘. of S. Afr/nt, IU0U, 

2 Aufbn'i ihmmkuntlv ( I H(>7) ; Rich- 
ards, (hr Urt'Hsinfh vol, L, p. 430. 
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is collected by it, and, therefore, the more heterogeneous the particles caught. 
In a small box the material collected consists more nearly of truly equal- 
falling particles. 

Figs. 117 and 118 1 show slime spitzkasten made of wood as used on the 
Rand. In spitzkasten the sides are at an angle of at least 50° to the hori- 
zontal, to insure the uninterrupted descent of the slimes. The pulp is delivered 
evenly across the end of the box. Surface currents are prevented and the 
incoming pulp thoroughly mixed with the mass of the water in the box by 
the baffle plate (Fig. h8), which extends across the box near the inflow 
end. The discharge is made by cutting the other end of the box from 2 to 
3 inches lower than the sides ; this overflow is made perfectly level so that 
the water flows out in an even sheet. The discharge pipe for the pulp is at 
the bottom of the box. A contracted orifice is liable to be choked up, and 



Fig. 1 19.' — iSpit/.Iutto with Ascending Current. 


a smaller diameter than J. J to 2 inches is to be deprecated. A large orifice, 
however, delivers too much pulp. 

These boxes have the advantage over the ordinary settling-pits used to 
retain tailings and to catch pulp for pan-amalgamation, that they do not 
require to be dug out, while the settling, owing to the elimination of surface 
currents, is more perfect. 

Spitzlutte. — Equal-falling particles, in any box, whatever its size may bo, 
are carried away through the aperture in the apex by muddy water con- 
taining material of all sizes down to the finest slime, and it was to eliminate 
this material that the ascending current was introduced. This is a current 


1 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice* vol. ii. , j>, 194. 

37 
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of clear water, which enters at the apex of the box (spitzluite 1 ) in greater 
quantity than can be discharged by the outflow near the same spot, so that 
there is an upward current of water into the box. The result is that no muddy 
water is discharged below, but only the particles of ore which have weight 



1 There seems to be some difficulty in the definition of spitzlutten. Richards (Ore 
Dressing, p. 421) states that the word signifies a pointed tube,_ and that Rittinger used 
it in this sense. “Lutte,” however, appears to mean a “gutter in which gold is washed. 
It is certainly convenient to limit the use of the word spitzlutten to pointed boxes with an 
ascending current of clear water, and spitzkasten to boxes without such a current. 
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enough to drop through the ascending current, so that by regulating the 
strength of this, any desired class of ore can be obtained. In Fig. 119, a form 
is shown in which the sliding partition assists the settling, by causing the 
pulp to pass downwards, rapid surface currents across the box to the overflow 
being thus prevented. The discharge of the heavy particles is effected through 
A, the clear water pipe itself, by the arrangement shown. The launder 
above the box supplies the clear water current, and shows the head of water 
used, which must be kept constant to ensure uniformity of results. 

The chief defect of the early forms of pyramidal boxes was that, as the 
area of the vat became larger and larger towards the top, the velocity of the 
ascending water naturally became less and less, so that many particles were 
able to settle down below the level of the overflow, but were stopped by the 
increasing force of the current, so that an accumulation of the ore took place 
half way up the box, and ultimately became so great as to interfere with the 
•classification. Several remedies have been devised for this defect, of which 
•one of the simplest and most- effectual is to make the box pyramidal below, 
but with vertical sides in the upper part. This construction is partly carried 
•out in the box described above. A slime- pit is added to catch the stuff which 
is too light to settle in the boxes, in all eases in which these slimes are of 
sufficient value to pay for treatment. The number of boxes used depends 
on the tonnage to be treated and on the number of classes of material which 
it is deemed advisable to make. Usually two or three classes are sufficient. 

On the Rand, the spitz! utte is about 2 feet by 5 feet at the top, with the 
upper sides vertical for about 18 inches. The inverted pyramid below has 
an angle of about (>0°. The bailie plate is in the middle and movable verti- 
cally. Spitz bitten are usually arranged in a series of three. 1 2 Choking, 
.and t-hc difficulty of regulating the classification with constantly varying 
■conditions are the chief defects of these appliances. 

Cone Chmifiers* The most recent form of hydraulic classifiers are large 
•cones, 5 to 8 feet in diameter at the top and from 7 to 10 feet deep (see Fig. 
120). 3 The cones are built of -iruvh sheet- steel with the lower J8 inches 
of the cone of cast iron, to resist, the hard wear of that part, and to facilitate 
renewals. The pulp enters from a launder through a large central pipe, 
which delivers about 12 inches below the level of the pulp, and is supplied 
with a circular baflle plate placed horizontally a, bout- 2 inches below the open 
end of the pipe. The fine pulp overflows all round the cone into an annular 
launder. The underflow passes through a nozzle at the apex of the cone, 
and passes vertically downwards into the inlet, of the tube mill, or into 
launders, as horizontal or inclined pipes tend to choke. The nozzle is 
regulated with a cut-off gate, (sec Kig. 121 ). n 

The cone classifier is kept nearly full of sand by means of a circulai 
•diaphragm, due to Caldecott, about. 8 to 10 inches in diameter, placed in 
the axis of the cone near the apex. The din.phm.gm prevents the sand from 
settling and forming a channel in the middle, but, allows it free passage 
in the annular space round the diaphragm, and ensures a steady flow of 
coarse material through the nozzle. The level of the sand is kept constant 
under varying inflow by opening or closing a sliding shutter or gate at the 
nozzle. Coming from below so great a depth of sand, the underflow contains 

1 Dowling, Rand MvlaUunjiml Practice, vol. i., p. i)\h 

2 W. A. Caldecott, J. (Mem. Met. and Alta/. Roc. of R. Africa, 1009, 9 , 3 J 2 ; Dowling; 

Rand Metallurgical Practice, voli., p. 99. 

8 Dowling, Rand AT eta (lu r<ji ml Practice ; vol. i., p. 100. 4 Ibid., p. 101. 
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little water, say 25 to 28 per cent., and issues very slowly even with a free 
vertical discharge. A large outlet is required, the diameter of the nozzle 
being from If to 2f inches. Separate de-watering appliances are not 
required. In working, coarse grains settle near the centre and fine grains 
near the periphery. 

The capacity of these cone classifiers is very great. A cone 8 feet in 
diameter at the top and 10 feet deep is capable of delivering from 400 to 
600 tons of sand per twenty-four hours at its underflow, from pulp composed 
of 44 per cent, slime and 56 per cent, sand, 1 the product thus obtained 
carrying rather less than 30 per cent, moisture, against about twenty times 




Fig. 121. — Adams's Cut-off Gate. 

that amount in the original pulp. The cone is more efficient than pyramidal 
spitzkasten, as is shown in the following table : — 


TABLE XXVII. — Percentages of Product. 2 



+ CO Mesh, 
Size of 
Product over 
0*01 Inch. 

- (50 + 1)0 Mesh, 
0*01 to 0*006 Inch. 

- DO Mesh, 
Less than 
0*000 Inch. 

Total. 

Tube mill feed (underflow) — 
Pyramidal spitzkasten, 

01-8 

22*3 

15*9 

100 

Cone classifiors, . 

67-1 

20*7 

12*2 

100 

Pulp entering cyanide works 
(overflow) — 

Pyramidal spitzkasten. 

10 ’9 

i 

16*0 

73*1 

100 

Cone classifiers, . 

7*4 

15*9 

76*7 

100 


1 J. E. Thomas, Hand MetaUuryical Practice , vol # i., p. 152. 

• G. O. Smart, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. S be. of S. Africa , 1010, IO, 287. 
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The conditions were similar, so that a true comparison was given by the 
results of the tests given above. 

The objection has been made to the Caldecott cone classifier, just described, 
that bubbles of air are carried down by the inflow and are still rising through 
the liquid at the outflow, thus interfering with efficiency. There is also 
the difficulty that the thick spigot product becomes coarser if the amount of 
feed is increased. 1 This entails close watching of the underflow. A jet of 
water below the diaphragm has been tried and considered an improvement. 

In the Waterman settling cone, 2 adopted at the Butters Co.’s plants, 
the cone is fed at the periphery and discharged through the centra] pipe 
(see Fig. 122), which is made larger. The slime follows the course shown 
by the arrows. The annular space between the side of the cylinder and the 
•cone is J- to § inch wide. The cylinder is divided by a vertical partition 
shown in the figure, extending to near the point of the cone, which prevents a 
vortex from being formed by the discharge at the spigot. The rising current 
for discharge being through a cylinder, the difficulty of the formation of 
suspended sand banks is avoided (see p. 25b). This can be put right, 



however, in the ordinary cone classifier by making the sides of the cone 
vertical near the top, or even inclined upwards towards the central line, 
so that the classifier consists of two superposed cones, the lower one inverted, 
the other truncated but not inverted, with their common base at the level 
of the bottom of the feed pipe. 

The Dorr Classifier is shown in Fig. 125. It consists of a settling box 
in the form of an inclined trough open at the upper end, in which mechani- 
cally operated rakes are placed to remove the heavy material as fast as it 
settles, the liquid and slime overflowing at the closed end. 

The rakes are suspended by suitable hangers from bell cranks connected 
by rods to levers which terminate in rollers. The latter press against cams 
attached to the crank shaft. The rakes arc lifted and lowered at opposite 
ends of the stroke by the action of the cams transmitted through the levers 
and rods to the bell cranks. The horizontal motion is produced by (‘ranks. 


1 Robertson, Mineral Inditutni , 1012, j>. 041. 

2 D. Waterman, Mn</. and S V-7. /*/ywr, April 20, 1012, \u 50 7 ; Mint. Mat/., 1012, 6, 457. 
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The pulp is fed across the centre of the trough and the sand settles to the 
bottom, after which it is advanced up the' inclined bottom of the trough 
by the scrapers reciprocating with a slow raking motion. After emerging 
from the liquid the sand passes across a washing device and is discharged 
from the open end of the machine with about 26 per cent, moisture. If the 
machine is stopped while full of sand, the rakes can be raised from the bottom 
and, after it has been started, they can be gradually lowered while running 
until they assume their normal position. 

The slime is prevented from settling by the flow of the liquid as well as 
by the agitation near the bottom caused by the reciprocating motion of the 
scrapers, and overflows at the lower end of the machine. The agitation 
produced, while ample to prevent the slime from settling, is not sufficient to 
cause the sand to overflow with the slime. 

The height of fall in this machine is small. The capacity is 3| to 8 tons 
of solids per hour in four to six parts of water. The overflow contains little 
sand, and the machine is highly efficient. The repairs are small. 



Fig. 123. — Duplex Dorr Classifier. 

Dorr classifiers were introduced in 190*1, and are extensively used, especially 
in America. Besides the duplex mach ine shown in the f igure, there is a simplex 
machine witli only one set of rakes instead of two. 

Early Concentrating Machinery.— One of the oldest and most primitive 
machines employed in the concentration of fine sand by means of a shallow 
stream of water was the German huddle, which has a distinct but imperfect 
resemblance to the Long Tom described on p. I03. 1 Canvas tables were used 
below these buddies in Germany, and probably suggested the use of blanket- 
strakes or tables , which were adopted in the early days of the goldfields of 
the United States and Australia, and are still retained in some places. The 
rough surface of the blanketing seems to be particularly efficacious in catching 

1 For a description of the similar huddle formerly used in Colorado for the treatment of 
battery sand, see Raymond, Mincx, Miffs , and Furnaces of the Pacific States (New York,. 
1871), p. 357. 
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and holding thin plates and spangles of free gold or of sulphides, which are 
readily washed off smooth surfaces by a current of water, and these rough 
appliances, although almost useless for catching slime, still find favour 
where considerations of economy prevent the purchase of modern high- 
priced concentrators. The blanketing is usually in strips of 16 or 18 inches 
wide, and several feet long, and is nailed or stretched on wooden frames, 
which have an inclination of about l inch per foot. 

At intervals of about half an hour, when a quantity of mineral has already 
been collected on the rough surface, the blankets are taken oft and washed 
in tubs of water, where a deposit collects which is afterwards dug out. At 
the St. John del Rey Mine, the framework supporting the blankets was 
hung on pivots above a shallow tank. When it was necessary to clean them, 
the framework was turned so that the upper surface of the blanket was 
inclined downwards, and the mineral washed off its surface by a hose, much 
time and labour being thus saved. 

At this mine the trays supporting the blankets were 18 inches wide and 
30 feet long, with a fall of 1 inch per foot. The upper 16 feet were covered 
with bullocks 5 skins, tanned with the hair on them, and in lengths of 26 inches ; 
below these was a series of blankets or baize cloths of the same length, made 
of coarse wool with a long nap. The fall from the battery box upon the tray 
was 4 inches, a screen being placed across the end to break the fall of the 
water, and cause it to strike the tray nearly at right angles. About 90 per 
cent, of the gold contained in the ore was caught on these blankets. The 
blanket sand contained 95 per cent, of sulphides, and was so fine that 
90 per cent, of it passed through a 100-mesh sieve. It was amalgamated 
in revolving wooden barrels, yielding 96 per cent, of its assay value, but 
this was due to the fact that very little gold was contained in the pyrite, 
most of it being present in the form of free particles. 

Blanket sluices have been declared unsuitable for catching line sulphides, 
and their concentrate is usually contaminated by admixture with much 
sand. If set at a proper inclination they will save line amalgam and free 
gold, but even in this respect they are less satisfactory than shaking copper 
plates and riffles. 

Riffled sluices were employed at the same time as blankets for effecting 
rough concentration. The riffles were formed of half-inch strips of wood 
nailed, across the sluice box, the grade of which was about three-quarters of 
an inch to the foot. As soon as the concentrate had accumulated until it 
reached, the top of the riffle, another strip was nailed on, and the process 
was repeated until the bed of concent, rate was several inches thick, when 
it was scraped out and a fresh start made. Similar to this device was 
the raising- gate concentrator , which was practically a riffled sluice in which 
the riffle was raised continuously by machinery, instead of being adjusted 
at intervals by hand. 

The Round Buddie was invented in Cornwall, where unt il recent ly it was 
used in dressing the tin ores to the exclusion of almost every other con- 
centrator. There arc two variet ies. 

1. The convex round huddle, in which the ore and water are added at 
the centre of the machine, and flow down over the surface to the periphery. 

2. The concave huddle, in which the pulp is added at the periphery of 
the machine and flows down to the centre. 

In both cases revolving arms, carrying brushes, pass over the surface 
and stir the deposit as it is being formed, and the spouts distributing the ore 
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also rotate so as to deliver the pulp evenly. The buddies are from 12 to 18 
feet in diameter. 

These machines are not continuous in action, and after the deposit has 
accumulated to a depth of a few inches the operation is suspended and the 
deposit dug out. The “ headings ” or material on the upper 12 to 18 inches 
of the inclined surface are kept separate, and the stuff near the bottom of 
the slope is called the “ tailings.” Round buddies are not adapted to obtain 
a finished product in one operation. The headings and tailings must, as a 
rule, be subjected to further treatment, and between them is a large quantity 
of material which differs little from the original ore. Thus handling and 
re-handling of the stuff is necessitated, and it is on this account that these 
machines are not now much used on gold ores. The principle on which they 
depend is favourable to the collection of slime, and the modern improved 
buddies are perhaps better adapted for fine ores than any other machines, 
except those employing a travelling belt. Modifications have been proposed 
to adapt these buddies to the treatment of gold ores by adding riffles con- 
taining mercury, and by other devices, but have not found much favour. 
One of the chief changes, which was proposed in the United States, is to keep 
the brushes and ore-spouts stationary, and to rotate the inclined bed. 

Among concentrators with circular revolving beds, which were apparently 
suggested by the revolving buddle, may be mentioned Hendy’s and Duncan’s 
machines. These were formerly employed in California, but have given 
place to the vanners which are better adapted for saving slime. 

Percussion Tables. — In these machines the work of keeping the pulp 
in a state of agitation, done by the rakes or brushes in the German and Cornish 
buddies described above, is effected by sudden blows or bumps imparted 
sideways or endways to the table. The table is made of wood or sheet metal, 
the surface being either smooth or riffled. 

End-bump tables are hung by chains or in some similar manner, so as to 
be capable of limited movement, and receive a number of blows delivered 
on the upper end. These blows are given by cams acting through rods, or 
else the table is pushed forward against the action of strong springs by cams 
on a revolving shaft, and then being suddenly released is thrown back violently 
by the springs against a fixed horizontal beam. The movement of the pulp 
depends on the inertia of the particles, which are thrown backward up the 
inclined table by the blow given to the table, the amount of movement 
varying with their mass, and depending, therefore, both on their size and 
density. The vibrations produced by the percussion also perform the work 
of the rakes in destroying the cohesion between the particles, and a stream 
of water washes them down. The result is that the larger and heavier par- 
ticles may be made to travel up the table in the direction in which they 
are thrown by the blow, by regulating the quantity of water, while the smaller 
and lighter particles are carried down. These machines yield only two classes 
of material, heading and tailing. One such machine, the Gilpin County 
<c Gilt-Edge Concentrator ,” was devised in Colorado, and soon displaced the 
blanket sluices at almost all the mills at Blackhawk. It consists (Fig. 124) 
essentially of a cast-iron or copper table, 7 feet long and 3 feet wide, divided 
into two equal sections by a 4-inch square bumping-beam. The table has 
raised edges, and its inclination is about 4 inches in 5f feet at its lower end, 
the remaining If feet at the head having a somewhat steeper grade. The 
table is hung by iron rods to an iron frame, the length of the rods being 
altered by screw-threads, so as to regulate the inclination to the required 
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amount. A shaft with double cams, A, making 65 revolutions per minute, 
enables 130 blows per minute to be given to the table in the following manner ; 
on being released by the cam, the table is forced forward by the strong spring, 
B, so that its head strikes against the solid beam, C, which is firmly united 
to the rest of the frame. The pulp coming from the copper plates is fed 
on to the table near its upper end by a distributing box, D, and is spread 
out and kept in agitation by the rapid blows. The sulphide settles to the 
bottom of the pulp, and is thrown forward by the shock, and eventually 
discharged over the head of the table at the left hand of the figure, while 
the gangue is carried down by the water and discharged at the other end. 
One machine is enough to concentrate the pulp from five stamps, treating 
About 8 cwts. of ore per hour. If the table consists of amalgamated copper 
plates, it is of some use for catching free gold also. This machine is not 
so effective in saving slimed pyrite as the Wilfley table or the vanners. 

The Frue Vanner. — This machine is described in detail as being typical 
of the shaking travelling-belt concentrators. Machines of this class are 
especially adapted for treating finely-crushed battery sand which does not 
■contain aj large percentage of a mineral ” (that is, sulphide and other heavy 



Fig. I-I. Kml-bmnp Table — “ Gilt-Edge Concentrator.’ ' 


materials). They arc frequently set to concentrate unsized pulp coming 
straight from the amalgamating tables. 

The Frue vanner (Figs. 125 to 127) consists of an endless rubber belt, 
mounted on a frame, with its upper surface slightly inclined to the hori- 
zontal, and subjected to two movements, a slow constant longitudinal move- 
ment and a slight and rapid side shake. The belt forms the bed or plane 
on which the dressing of the ore is effected, being an inclined plane, 12 feet 
long, and bounded down the two sides by projecting rubber flanges, which 
prevent the water and sand from dropping over the sides. An arrangement 
of rollers permits of the belt being slowly revolved in the direction of its 
length and up the incline ; thus, though the dimensions of the working plane 
remain always the same, its surface is constantly travelling. The crushed 
rock in a stream of water is delivered near the upper end of the belt by means 
of the sand distributor, No. 1, Figs. 125 to 127, and flows down the belt 
towards its lower end. Now, as the inclination at which the belt is set is 
only from 3 to 6 inches on the 12 feet, and as the stream of water is not 
large and spreads over the whole width of 4 feet, it is obvious that, if it were 
not for the movements of the belt, much of the crushed rock contained in the 
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water would settle on the belt, while the water and the finer and lighter par- 
ticles of sand would alone reach the foot of the table and drop over into a 
waste launder. 



In order to separate the heavy metallic minerals from the accompanying 
gangue or rock, a second stream of water is applied, whilst a gentle side shake 
is given to the belt, to keep the sand in a state of agitation, which prevents it 


Figs. 125 to 127. — Frue Vanner, 
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from “ packing,” and facilitates the sorting process. The water distributor, 2, 
is placed about a foot above the pulp distributor, and delivers small jets 
of water, 3 inches apart, over the entire width of the belt. The side shake 
thoroughly mixes this water with the pulp, spreads the whole uniformly 
on the belt, and enables the heavy particles of mineral to settle through 
the sand and cling to the belt, when they are carried up by it past the small 
jets of water and deposited in the collecting tank, while the lighter gangue 
is carried down by the stream and delivered into the tailings launder. 

The True vanner is shown in plan in Fig. 125, in side elevation in Fig. 126, 
and in end elevation in Fig. 127. The following is a brief description of the 
machine : — 

A A are the main rollers that carry the belt and form the ends of the 
table, B and C being other rollers. The belt E, which is 4 feet wide and 
27| feet in entire length, passes through water underneath B, depositing 
its concentrations in the box, No. 4 ; and then passes over C, the tightening 
roller. I) D are small galvanised iron rollers, and their support causes the 
belt E to form the surface of the evenly inclined plane table. 

The cranks attached to the crank shaft, II, are l inch out of centre, thus 
giving a throw of 1. inch, which is the amount of the lateral throw. I is the 
driving pulley that forms with its belt the entire connection with the power. 
J is a cone pulley on the crank shaft, 11. By shifting the small leather belt 
connecting J and W, the uphill travel of the main belt, E, is increased or 
diminished at will ; the pulley, W, is moved by the hand-screw, w. R, R, R 
are three flat-steel spring connections bolted underneath the cross- pieces 
of the frame, F, and attached to the cranks of the shaft, II. These springs 
give the quick lateral motion— about 200 per minute. 

No. 2 is the clear water distributor, and is a wooden [.rough which is 
supplied with water by a pipe, and the water discharges on the belt in drops 
through grooves 3 inches apart. 

No. 1 is the ore-spreader, which moves with F, and delivers the ore and 
water evenly on the belt, in some cases, where the pulp from the stamps 
contains too much water, a box is placed between the stamps and the con- 
centrator. From the bottom of this box the sand can be drawn with the 
proper amount of water, the superfluous water passing away over the top. 
A depth of three-eighths to one-half inch of sand and water is maintained 
on the table. 

There is also a copper well that (its in (and shakes with) the ore-spreader 
as shown in the drawing. This is vised in concentrating gold ores, for saving 
amalgam and quicksilver escaping from the silvered plates above, and can 
he taken out and emptied at any time. Into this well falls all the pulp from 
the battery. Its ends are lower than the wooden blocks of the spreader, so 
that the pulp passes over the ends of the well and is evenly distributed. 

For some gold ores it is desirable to use on the ore-spreader a silvered 
copper plate the size of the spreader, and, when this is used, the wooden 
blocks of the spreader are fastened to a movable frame on top, so that they 
can he removed when the plate is eleaned-up, once or twice a month. No. 8 
is a section of the launder to carry oil the tailings. 

The speed of the uphill travel of the belt varies from 2 to 12 feet per minute. 
If the ore treated be poor in pyrite, the upward motion of the belt does 
not exceed 20 inches per minute ; if richer, the speed is increased accordingly, 
and in agreement with the inclination of the belt, being greater as this inclina- 
tion increases, but usually not exceeding feet per minute. The inclination 
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can be changed at will by wedges at the foot of the machine. The motion, 
the water used, the grade, and the uphill travel is regulated for every ore 
individually, and must be adjusted with every change in the pulp, if good 
work is to be maintained. 

The amount of water used on the machine is from 1 to gallons per 
minute of clear water at the head, and from.l J- to 3 gallons per minute with 
the pulp. 

The capacity per day of twenty-four hours for a 4-foot vanner is usually 
put down as about 6 tons of material, fine enough to pass a 40-mesh screen. 
In California, in general, two Frue vanners treat the product of each battery 
of five stamps, though in some cases three 4-foot vanners to ten stamps 
yield good results. In the Empire Mill of the Plymouth Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company, California, where the gangue is light, the ratio of stamps 
to vanners is 5 to 1. 

Sizing of the pulp is usually omitted if the material is fine enough to pass 
a 30- or 40-mesli screen. If particles coarser than this are present they 
are removed by classifiers. 

A riffled or corrugated belt is sometimes used on the Frue vanner in cases 
where large quantities of comparatively coarse sulphide is present. 

The treatment of slime on Frue vanners was studied by R. Gahl in 1909, 1 
and in particular the relative advantages of corrugated and smooth belts 
were examined, with inconclusive results. * A high belt speed was found to be 
advantageous, and the correct amount of load, slope, etc., was determined 
for both kinds of belt. 

In the Liihrig vanner the endless travelling india-rubber band is not 
flanged at the sides, and has a slight side inclination, which is, therefore, 
at right angles to the direction of travel ; the latter is horizontal, not inclined ; 
by an arrangement of cams and springs, end-blows are given to the framework 
carrying the belt. The pulp from the batteries is collected in settling boxes 
placed overhead and delivered on to the belt through a small distributing 
box situated above its right-hand upper corner, the belt being driven from 
right to left. Clear water is supplied through a perforated pipe fixed dia- 
gonally across the belt. The pulp moves across the belt from the higher 
side to the lower, this motion being assisted by the clear water ; the light 
particles of gangue are washed down in this direction at a faster rate than 
the heavy particles of pyrite. On the other hand, the travel of the belt 
and the end-blows move the ore in the direction of the length of the belt. 
The results of the combined motions are as follows : — 

1. Tailing passes off the table nearly opposite the distributing box at tbe 
right-hand end. 

2. A middle product, containing both sulphide and gangue, is delivered 
near the middle of the side of the belt. 

3. Clean concentrate is delivered near the left-hand end of the belt, 
having travelled the greatest distance before being washed off at the side. 

Each of these three products is delivered into a separate hopper, and by 
a simple arrangement of sliding plates the exact points on the belt at which 
the delivery of the middle product is divided from those of the heading 
and tailing can be altered, so that the percentage of each product can be 
regulated. 

The amount of ore treated in twenty-four hours by one of these machines 


1 Gahl, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mntj. Eng., 1909, 40 , 517. 
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is stated to be 4 to 5 tons if tbe concentrate 
if it consists of galena and blende. 


iron pyrite, and 3 to 4 tons 


The Wilfley Table is shown in Fig. 128. It consists of a smooth shaking 



Wtf- 128. The WiKley Table. 

surface of which Fig. 12!) is a diagrammatic plan. The light worthies* 
material is washed down sideways towards F(! by a (lowing sheet of wafer 
while the heavy concentrate is thrown towards the, upper end, (1 (1 amiinst 
gravity by a longitudinal jerking action. The pulp is supplied from the 
wooden ecd box, All, 5 feet if inches long, thro^a numll TsnS 
holes. Clear water is supplied from the trough, 11 (!, which is !) feet 10,1 inches 
I K 


\C 


I) 



Fj'k* 129.— Diagrammatic Vhm of Wilfley Table. 


long, also through small holes. A sheet of linoleum iu i i » , 

whole table and is fully exnoser] of n a T / „ <lowu ovcr *ho 

riffles shown at E are placed on the top of th^iLTJumrd L^JaiLT^ 
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'The longest riffle runs the whole length of the table, and the shortest riffle 
is about as long as the feed box. The riffles are \ inch high at the 4C head 
•end/’ A F, and taper down to nothing at the cc concentrate end,” C G. They 
are about \ inch wide, the shorter ones being narrower, and are separated 
by f-inch spaces, so that the distance between centres is about If inches. 
The fall from the back, ABC, to the front, F G, can be adjusted by 
wedges, and is usually about 1 inhh in 13 inches. The rise from the 
“ head end,” A F, to the concentrate end, C G, is usually set at about 
inch. The length of the side F G is 13 feet 9 inches, and the width 
at C G is 5 feet \ inch. The length of the perpendicular from A on F G is 
6 feet 1 inch, and from A on C G is 15 feet 9J inches. The angle at G is a 
right angle and that at F obtuse. The shaking mechanism is situated at 
the end A F, and consists of a movement towards C G, beginning slowly 
.and uniformly accelerated by means of a toggle joint, and a return move- 
ment towards AF effected by a spring, beginning suddenly and uniformly 
retarded. The effect of this vanning motion is to a certain extent similar 
to that of a bump delivered at the end C G, the concentrate moving uphill 
towards G. The length of the stroke is about J inch and the number about 
240 per minute. 

The tailing passes over the front F G, and the concentrate over the end 
■C G. The middle product passes over near G, in the last 16 inches of the 
front, falling into a special launder, whence it is -returned to the feed box 
or sent to other machines. 

The size of the pulp treated on this table is usually from 16 to 30 mesh. 
The table does not save the finest slime, and the Wilfley slime table, which 
■consists of a series of moving troughs with canvas bottoms, is recommended 
in some cases for the treatment of the tailing from the ordinary Wilfley 
tables. The capacity of the Wilfley table is given as varying from 12| to 
30 tons per day, the amount of wash water required being also variable. 
The power required is about 1 H.P. per machine. 

Experiments were made by E. H. Eichards, 1 with the view of determining 
how far it is desirable to feed sized products or classified products instead of 
natural products to a Wilfley table. He tried the separation of galena (specific 
gravity 7*5) from quartz and also the separation of cupriferous pyrite (specific 
gravity 4*68) from quartz, and concluded that a classified feed gave better 
results than either a sized feed or a natural feed, and that “ there remains 
only to design classifiers sufficiently perfect to realise this natural advantage 
of classified feed over sized feed as applied to the Wilfley table.” 

Many other tables of the riffle type are in use — e.g ., Deister concentrators. 
•Of late there has been a tendency towards multi-deck riffle tables. 

Hartz Jigs. — These machines differ in principle from all those previously 
described, inasmuch as the particles are separated by their fall through 
.a somewhat deeper column of water than is the case on inclined tables, 
while a series of blows from below, causing waves moving upwards, continu- 
ally brings the particles ‘ into suspension, and allows them to drop again. 
The initial period of the fall in water, during which the motion depends chiefly 
on density, is thus continually reproduced, and the result is a perfect separa- 
tion of heavy from light particles of ore when working on any materials 
except the finest pulp. Jigs consist of sieves supporting beds of ore, which 
are completely immersed in water ; the ore is raised and allowed to fall 


1 Richards, Trans . Amcr> Inst . Mng. Eny., 1907, 38 , 556 ; 1908, 39 , 303. 
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by a quick succession of currents of water caused by the sudden action of 
a piston below, which is so worked that the upward movement or pulsation 
resembles that produced by a blow, while the downward movement is gradual. 
Under these conditions the heavy particles work downwards and pass through 
the sieve, while the lighter gangue is carried away horizontally by a stream 
of water introduced either from below or from above. Such machines are 
especially suitable for coarse ores. 

In the Hartz jig a layer of coarse heavy particles is spread on the sieve 
to prevent too much of the ore from passing through. The stuff is fed in 
regularly at the head of the jig, and the strokes of the piston raise both the 
bed of heavy particles and the ore. The heaviest grains of ore find their 
way during the downstroke into the interstices of the bed, gradually pass 
through it, and coining to the screen, fall through into the tank below. The 
lighter particles cannot descend, and are gradually washed over the end 
partition by the continuous supply of water. Two products are therefore 
given, neither requiring further treatment if the conditions are favourable, 
.and the machine properly adjusted. The wire meshes of the screen are always 
much larger than the ore treated, and t he bed is composed of material of as 
nearly as possible the same density as the concentrate to be obtained, and 
is usually from i to I inch in depth. The number of strokes of the piston 
per minute is from GO to 80 with coarse sand of inch in diameter, and 200, 
300, or even 100 with very line sand, approaching slime. The length of st roke 
varies under the same conditions from •? to f inch, and in the case of very 
fine, almost impalpable sand, the stroke may be diminished till it becomes 
.a mere tremor, (billon and be Neve Foster expressed the view that for 
enriching even very line sand, the 1 1 art z jig is the simplest, and most, econo 
mical machine yet invented, and requires the least, amount, of labour. 1 

A complete investigation on jigging was made by lb I\ Jarvis 2 with useful 
results. 

Flotation Processes. It was found in 18‘MJ by Elmore that in the cast*, of 
certain ores, residuum oil separates sulphides and metallic particles from 
earthy or stony materials without reference, to their respective densities. The 
oil after being mixed with pulp floats to the top, (tarrying any sulphide with 
it, and can then be separated from the tailing and from the concentrate. 
Other flotation processes are based on the action of acids on carbonates, 
or on the creation of a vacuum, th(‘. sulphide being raised by bubbles of air 
•or other gas, which are formed in the liquid and entangled in the valuable 
particles. These processes are not, as a rule, applicable to ordinary gold 
ores. 

Concentration by air instead of water is effected in a number of machines, 
which arc used in certain cases. In hot. dry climates, where wafer is scarce, 
where the ore is readily made quite dry, or in the event, of water exercising 
a harmful chemical action on the ore, air concentration may be sometimes 
usefully employed. The jigging principle is used in Krom's pneumatic jig, 
centrifugal force in (Hark Mansfield's machine, and a steady current of air 
in Edison’s dry blower (sec p. J 12). 

1 Callon’H Tsi'cturcx on Afinintf, KntfliMh edition, vol. Hi., p. 105. 

2 Jarvis, Tran«. Amn\ Inst,' Mntj. tint/., 1008, 39, 451-5*21. 
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DRY CRUSHING. 

Introduction. — In those cases in which gold ores are treated by crushing 
and amalgamation, and the whole of the tailing, or only the concentrate 
obtained from it, is subsequently treated by the cyanide process or by 
chlorination, the method of crushing will be determined by the considerations 
discussed in the chapters on Amalgamation, Concentration, and Fine Grinding, 
and will depend partly on the state of aggregation of the free gold. If, on 
the other hand, ores are to be roasted before treatment by solvents, as is 
invariably the case in chlorination and sometimes in cyaniding, dry crushing 
is always resorted to. It is also sometimes used when the ore is not roasted. 
The method is especially valuable if water is scarce. 

In dry crushing before roasting, it is usually not necessary to reduce 
the ore to a very fine state of division. It is usually passed through screens 
with only 8 to 30 holes to the linear inch. One of the points to be attended 
to is the production of a granular product, as if it is minutely subdivided 
the quantity of ore lost by dusting both in dry crushing and the subsequent 
roasting is greatly increased. Dry crushing is usually effected by stamps, 
by rolls, by ball-mills, or by roller-mills. The ore is previously passed through 
rock-breakers and then dried before it is finely crushed. 

Drying. — Most ores must be dried before they can be finely crushed 
by means of rolls or other dry crushing plant. The screens soon become 
clogged by damp ore, especially if it is argillaceous. The moisture must be 
reduced to about 1 per cent., and, Argali points out 1 that the removal of water 
of hydration by heating to about 250° makes it much easier to screen hydrated 
ores. 

The oldest method of drying was to spread the ore, after the large lumps 
had been removed by a grizzly and crushed to lj-inch size, on large flat 
areas heated from below by flues from the roasting furnace. The floor was 
usually covered with iron plates. After being dried, the ore was shovelled 
up and passed to the crushing mill. This plan involved much additional 
handling of the ore, and was a source of ill-health among labourers, besides 
requiring great floor space. It has been superseded by the adoption of 
inclined continuous-discharge, revolving iron cylinders, similar to the Howell- 
White furnace (q.v.), but not lined with bricks. The ore is passed through 
these, and is dried by the products of combustion of a fire, which are also 
passed through it. One such cylinder, 3 feet in diameter and 18 feet long, 
will dry from 30 to 40 tons of ore per day, at a small cost for fuel and power. 

Argali 2 uses a tubular drier, consisting of a nest of four or six tubes 
similar to his roasting furnace ( q.v .), but of lighter construction. He gives 
the capacity at from 80 to 300 tons of ore per day, the consumption of coal 


1 Argali, Trans. Inst, M'ng , and Met,, 1902, IO, 241. 


2 Argali, loo. cit. 
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at about 30 lbs. per ton of ore, and the cost of drying ore containing (i per 
cent, of moisture at 5 cents per ton in Colorado. 

An alternative furnace -viz., Stetefeldt’s shelf drying kiln — was described 
in a paper read by the inventor at the meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, held at Roanoke, Virginia, in June, 1883. in principle 
it resembles the Hasenclever furnace, a number of shelves being arranged 
zig-zag above each other in a vertical shaft, down which the ore slides, falling 
from shelf to shelf, while the products of combustion from a furnace rise 
through it. It is 21 feet high, and dries from 30 to 50 tons of ore per day. 
Although the first cost of this furnace is considerable, its working expenses 
are said to be low. 

Stamps. — When stamps are used for dry crushing, double discharge 
mortars are provided (see Fig. 130), and the screens are put low down, giving 
a small height of discharge. These arrangements are necessitated by the 
difficulty of discharging the crushed ore from the mortar, the only means 
of doing this being the dashing of the dry ore 
against the screens, due to the fall of the 
stamps. Expediting the delivery of the ore 
by a blast of air forced into the mortar, or 
by suction from outside, is not often 
attempted. The result of the slowness of 
discharge is that with a given fineness of the 
mesh of the screens, dry crushing gives a liner 
product than wet crushing. This is an ad- ; 
vantage with many ores, in respect- that the 
gold is more readily accessible to the solu- 
tions. The output in dry crushing is much 
lower than in wet crushing by stamps, ami 
the cost per ton of ore is usually stated to 
be from 50 to 100 per cent., more. 

One of the difliculties in dry crushing is 
the production and loss of dust-, which is 
generally richer than the bulk of the ore, for 
the reason that the sulphides are more brittle 
than the gangue. This difficulty is partly 
met by surrounding the crushing machine 
with an outer casing, and drawing olT the 
escaping dust with air suction. Neverthe- 
less, some dust escapes, involving a loss of gold and also some injury to the 
machinery and to the health of the workmen. 

Dry crushing by stamps was formerly largely used in the treatment, 
of silver ores by pan-amalgamation or by hyposulphite, (thiosulphate.) lea, clung 
before the abandonment of these processes. It- was introduced on a large 
scale in 1891 for crushing the oxidised quart-/, ose ores from the upper levels 
of the YVaihi and other Ohincmuri (Upper Thames) Mines, New Zealand, 
and was finally abandoned in favour of wet crushing in 1901, partly owing 
to the fact that the character of the ore bad changed with the working out. 
of the upper levels. 

At the Waihi Mill 1 the ore was dried and partly roasted in kilns, with 



Pig. 130. I )oublc I )iHc.l»a.rg<* 
Mortar for l >ry ( ‘rushing. 


1 J. McConnell, Trans. Inst. Aha/, and Met.. 1 HDD, 7,3(5; P. M. M cmcUs, ibid.. p. 35; 
P. Morgan, Trans. Australasian Inst, of Altai, Kan., 1904, 9 , [ii. J, 1(51 ; Kan. and Aina. «/., 
Aug. 4, 1904, p. 183. 
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wood as fuel, and then broken down in rock-breakers before being fed to the 
stamps. The stamps weighed 1,000 lbs. each, and gave 94 blows a minute 
with a 6|-inch drop. The screens were 30-mesh steel wire (900 holes to the 
square inch), and the output was about 1 \ tons per stamp per day. Over 
77 per cent, of the product was fine enough to pass a 90-mesh sieve. The 
ore was then charged into shallow leaching vats and cyanided, the solutions 
being run in from below. The depth of the charge was from 20 to 30 inches, 
and vacuum leaching was used. A depth of 3 feet of ungraded pulp was 
found to be unmanageable, and no attempts were made to separate the slime. 
According to James, 1 the cost at the Waihi Mill was stated to be 9*58d. per 
ton less for dry stamping than for wet stamping on the same ores. 

Rolls.— It is generally considered that rolls are specially adapted for 
intermediate crushing, taking a product with a maximum diameter of from 
4 inch to 1 1 inches from rock- breakers, and reducing it to a size passing 
through a screen of 12 or 16 meshes to the square inch. Finer crushing, 
however, has often been carried out. The exact limit at which rolls cease to 
be economical machines is still a matter of doubt. Like other dry crushing 
machines, they are better suited for soft friable material than for either 
hard or caking (clayey) ores. 

Rolls are cylinders, between two of which pieces of ore are drawn and 
crushed by compression. They are placed with their faces a short distance 
apart, this distance varying with the degree of fineness to which the ore must 
be reduced. The main driving power is applied to the shaft of only one roll, 
by means of belt pulleys, the other roll being driven only with sufficient 
force to ensure that the rollers will always take hold of the ore, and also to 
keep them in motion when no ore is passing between them. 

In the older forms, tooth-gearing was used instead of belt pulleys for the 
application of the power, and the two rolls were compelled to revolve at an 
equal rate of speed by gear-wheels, connecting together, placed on the axles. 
The advantages of belted rolls are, that a higher speed can he easily attained, 
and also that if the rolls were to become jammed from any cause, the belts 
would slip> or he thrown off, while the tooth-gearing would be broken. Cleared 
rolls, however, are still largely used for coarse crushing. The rolls have 
crushing tires made of steel or of chilled iron. Chilled iron is much cheaper, 
but the wearing of the faces is more rapid and less uniform than in the case 
of steel rolls. Emery wheels are used for levelling the unevenly worn faces 
of the rolls. The crushing tires can he taken off and replaced when they are 
worn out. In some rolls the crushing strain is taken up by powerful springs, 
which press the rolls towards one another ; when particularly hard fragments 
are passing through the rolls, they are forced apart against the action of the 
springs, it is desirable, in order to keep the wear of the faces even, that 
the rolls should always be kept parallel, and special appliances are used to 
ensure this. The hopper is designed to spread the ore evenly across the 
crushing face, and the rolls, screens, elevators, etc., are all securely boxed 
in with a wooden housing. Tins last precaution is necessary in order to 
prevent loss by floating dust, which otherwise may be large, the richest part 
of the ore thus passing off, and not only making the atmosphere of the mill 
insupportable, but having a disastrous effect on the bearings of the machinery. 
Rolls for moderately fine crushing are usually from 12 to 16 inches across 
the face, and from 22 to 36 inches in diameter, but for coarse crushing larger 


1 James, Cyanide Practice ( 1001, 1st edition), p. 104. 
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rolls, 36 to 54 inches in diameter, with faces 15 to 28 inches wide, are now 
used. 

Richards points out 1 that ore may he crushed by rolls in two ways, 
according to the rate of feed, speed of rolls, etc. If the speed is high and the 
feed light, each particle of ore is crushed separately between the rolls. In 
this case, which he calls “ free ” crushing, there will be a maximum of coarse 
and a minimum of fine material produced. In choke ” crushing, the ore 
is fed in a thick stream between the rolls, so that the particles crush each 
other and a maximum of fine material is produced. Part of the power will 
be used in compressing the loosely-packed stream. According to Richards, 
free crushing is the more advantageous course, provided that a, very fine 
product is not required. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that rolls are not economical line 
crushers. A certain percentage of the material passing through rolls is crushed 
very fine, and if the whole product is to be fine, the remainder is sieved out 
and returned to the rolls. A further quantity, smaller than before, will be 
sufficiently reduced by the second passage through the rolls. According to 
Fischer Wilkinson, 2 3 4 if fresh coarse ore, equal in quantity to the separated 
fines, is added, to the intermediate product, it is probable that the output 
will remain constant, and that the power required will be less Mian in the 
stamp flattery. 

Rolls are not generally used to crush finer than about 20 mesh, but Edison 
proposes to crush to 200 mesh, using choke crushing and corrugated rolls. 2 
Corrugated rolls were formerly tried at Mount- Morgan and elsewhere, but 
were abandoned as being of little value, wearing unevenly, and soon getting 
out of order. Edison’s process appears to necessitate a reduction of com- 
paratively coarse material to excessively line particles in a single pair of 
rolls. In general, however, it is considered that- gradual reduction in successive 
pairs of rolls is more economical, t he product, of one pair of rolls passing lo 
another set slightly closin’ together. An application of this principle is 
given in the following description 1 of the Mount- Morgan plant, (Queensland, 
formerly in use : 

At Mount Morgan the ore was soft and friable (the ‘Mtossnn Cap”), 
with about 10 per emit, of hard boulders of quartz. It was broken in Krom 
jaw-breakers (hinge at bottom) to 2 inch gauge, dried, and then passed, suc- 
cessively through four pairs of belted rolls, all running at- I 12 revolutions 
per minute. The distances between the faces were 2 inch, p. inch, 7 (l inch, 
and 0 respectively, the first two rolls being 26 inches in diameter and .15 i nr lies 
wide, and the last two 36 inches in diameter and 16 inches wide. Revolving 
hexagonal screens or trommels were used after each pair of rolls, the brass 
screens having 20 holes to tin 1 . linear inch. Tin*, first, trommel was protected 
inside by a steel screen with 16 holes to the square inch. The coarse product, 
was in each case sent- to the next, pair of rolls. The roll tires were of cast 
steel, 3 inches thick, and required turning up again in from one. to three 
months. They lasted twelve months, and were disearde.il when worn down 
to 1 to 1 inch thick. The wear was 0*1 OS lb. of steel per ton of ore crushed. 
The power required was 0*8 l.li.P. per ton crushed in 21 hours. The rapacity 
was 62j> tons per day for each set of eight- rolls, and the total cost, exclusive 


1 Richards, Ore Jlrcssin;/, p. OS. 

2 Fischer Wilkinson, Tram. Inst.. Ain;/, and Met., 1005, 14 , 150. 

3 ftimpkin & Rallantyne, ildd. , p. 62. 

4 N. K. White. Trans. Australasian Inst.. Mntt. Ena.. 1000. 6.5 7. 
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of lighting, breaking, and drying, was 3s. lOd. per ton. The crushed ore 
was roasted and chlorinated (see Chap. XIV.). The rolls have now been 
superseded by Krupp ball mills (q.v.). 

“ At the Bertrand Mining Company’s Lixiviation Mill, Nevada, where 
Krom’s rolls are used for pulverising silver ores with a quartz gangue, 15,000 
tons of ore were crushed before it was found necessary to put new tires on 
the finishing rolls ; while after a further crushing of 5,000 tons of ore, the 
tires of the roughing rolls were still expected to be good for two or three 
month’s work. In neither case were the tires found to be at all grooved, 
the reason for their renewal being that they had become worn too thin for 
further work. The rolls in the Bertrand Mill are stated to crush 50 tons 
of hard quartzose ore in twelve hours to pass through a 16-mesh screen; 
while in the Mount Cory Mill, Nevada, 50 tons are reduced to 30 mesh in 
the same time.” 1 In these mills silver ores were crushed for treatment 
by roasting and lixiviation with a hyposulphite solution. 

The Frazee rolls 2 have been designed for fine crushing, better control 
being obtained over the wear of the roll-shells by new devices. 

Comparison between Rolls and Stamps. — As the subsequent treatment 
of an ore determines its method of crushing, no accurate general comparison 
of stamps and rolls can be made. A comparison is only possible in the special 
eases where both methods of crushing are applicable. Wet crushing by rolls 
need not be considered, as it is not practised ; even where the advocates 
of rolls wish to replace stamps by rolls for wet crushing and amalgamation 
they propose that the ore should be crushed dry and then wetted down. 
Dry crushing by stamps is usually about one- third more expensive than 
wet crushing, as the capacity falls off to that extent, in spite of double dis- 
charge, assisted occasionally by currents of air given by blowers, which are 
designed to carry the crushed ore against the screens. The amount of slime 
made is also large. Advantages in the use of rolls for dry crushing have 
been stated to be “ the fewness of the wearing parts, and consequent small 
cost of repairs ; the great efficiency of the process, in that the ore escapes 
from the rolls immediately it is crushed, so that overcrushing is unlikely 
to occur, and the great capacity of rolls, effective work being constantly 
done, and the amount of crushing surface brought into contact with the ore 
per minute being very large. The prime cost of the rolls is considerably 
less than that of stamps of the same capacity.” 3 

The capacity of rolls has perhaps been frequently over-estimated owing 
to the assumption having been made, that the product of equal crushing 
surfaces must be the same. Thus, Curtis observes in the paper already 
cited : — “ As an index of the capacity of Krom’s rolls, it may be stated that 
two sets of 26-inch (diameter) rolls, with faces % 15 inches long, give rather 
more effective crushing surface than fifty gravitation stamps, each 8 inches 
in diameter, falling at the rate of ninety drops per minute. In making this 
calculation, the average diameter of the rolls is taken as only 24 inches, 
so as to allow for their gradual wearing, while their speed is taken at 100 
revolutions per minute.” 

Although the calculated crushing surface is as stated, it does not follow 
that the capacity of the two sets of machinery compared with one another 


1 Curtis on “Gold Quartz Reduction,” Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 1892, 108 , 97 . 

2 C. Q. Payne, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng.. 1912, 43 , 327. 

3 Curtis, loc. cit. 
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is the same, since it will depend on the pressure as well as the crushing sur- 
face. No doubt the pressure at the moment of impact of a 900 lb 
is enormously greater than that exercised by the faces of the mile * S 

On this point J. Richards, M.K, writes: 1 The " 1 A ' b ‘ 

effect in such machines (as revolving rollers and 
is as the area of the acting surfaces, and the speed w 
each other. The mistake in respect of the crushing power tflolle^comes 
from confounding their mvumlcrential velocity with the working one— 
that is, with the parallel velocity at which the surfaces approach and leave 
each other,' that is, the velocity at right angles to the crushing surface 
Richards elsewhere shows that a Blake machine in this way actually outruns 
a revolving roller, although its crushing face travels more slowly than the 

periphery of the roll. He proceeds : " The same principle holds <rood 

in respect to stamps, the crushing surfaces having a. parallel approach, while 
with rotary machinery the approach is not parallel, except on an imaginary 
line at the centre/’ .... 0,7 

A point to be noticed is that, in machines which act by pressure applied 
on the principle of the lever, such as reciprocating-jaw crushers or rolls 
the whole force necessary to crush the lumps of quartz is transmitted to the 
fulcrum, this fulcrum being represented in the case of rolls by the bearing 
surface at the axle. The consequence is that the frame must be made very 
strong and heavy, and the axle hearings attended to with great care, if 
rap i d w ea r i s to 1 > e a v o i d ed . 

The question whether gravity .stamps can he advantageously replaced 
by rolls or other machines for crushing material from about If inches to finch 
diameter has again been revived recently. In certain cases, especially for 
soft ores, the stamps may he the less cHicient machine. For hard ores, such 
as those of the Rand, there is little prospect of stamps being given up. 

Ball Mills. Mills in which ore is crushed by iron balls have long been 
in use. In Hie earlier forms the halls travelled round in a slot which they 
fitted loosely, the crushing being effected partly by centrifugal force. The 
wear of t he balls soon interfered with the ellioiency of some of these machines, 
and none proved very successful. In later machines, a number of small 
halls enclosed in a rotating drum crush the ore. by falling from little shelves, 
and this type has passed into extensive use for dry crushing in Australia 
and America.. 

The Krupp or Kntpp (iriisomrn'k Hall Mill" has been highly successful. 
It consists of a cylindrical drum rotated by belting, but geared down by 
toothed wheels (see Kig. IBI). The inferior of the drum consists of from 
5 to .10 overlapping grinding steel plates, a , h, so arranged that the balls 
drop a few inches in passing from each plate to the next. The half, a, of 
the grinding plates is perforated with .1 inch tapered holes, and the other 
or main grinding half, />, is bent, inwards towards t he axis to raise the balls 
above the next, succeeding plate. The crushed ore passes through the 
perforations in a , and falls upon a. coarse, sieve, J, constructed of finely per- 
forated steel plates, which protect the outer line sieves, K, of phosphor 
bronze or steel wire gauze. The coarse particles retained on both inner 
and outer sieves, which enclose the crushing drum a/nd rotate with it, are 
returned by elevator plates, /, m, to the interior of the drum through per- 
forated plates, n, guarding apertures between the grinding plates. The 

1 J. Richards, Production of (told and Sit nr in the t-nited States, 1880, p. 369. 

2 Sec “Ball Mill Practice at Kalgooriic,’’ von Bernowitz, Mar/, 3Iatf., 1911, 5» 139. 
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material, which need not be smaller than 2 or 3 inches in diameter and is 
sometimes larger, is fed into the drum from a hopper at the side. The balls 
are of chilled cast iron or cast steel and of various sizes, the largest being 
about 5 inches in diameter. As they wear down, others are added. The 



material which passes through the fine sieves falls into a hopper which is 
continuous with the dust-proof casing of sheet iron. The interior of the 
sides of the drum is lined with chilled iron or steel plates. The mills are made 
in eleven sizes, the largest having a drum 8 feet 10 inches in diameter and 
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4 feet 6 inches in width. This size rotates 21 to 24 times per minute and 
contains about 2 tons of steel balls. The power required is about 50 to 60 
H.P., and the amount crushed is about 5 tons of quartz os e ore per hour 
through a 40-mesh sieve. Smaller mills, however, are usually employed, 
especially the No. 5 mill (see below) which contains 20 to 22 ewts. of steel 
balls and has an output of about li tons of Kalgoorlie ore per hour, using 
a 20-mesh screen. One steel ball weighing 18 lbs. is added each day to 
compensate for wear. 1 

The feed for the Krupp ball is regulated by sound, a correctly fed mill 
giving a rumbling sound, and a mill running light giving a clear metallic 
sound due to the balls striking one another. 2 It is usually stated that the 
mill crushes by impact, but Yon Bernewitz is satisfied that the main action 
is by attrition, the balls rolling over and rubbing and grinding the ore. The 
size of the ore feed is about 3-iueh cubes. The wear of steel is about 0*55 lb. 
per ton of ore at Kalgoorlie, and the total cost varies from 17*8d. to ‘>2*8(1. 
per ton (Von Bernewitz). The line screens are brushed once a day. 

The same mill is made for wet crushing with an increase of output of about 
30 per cent. Sprays of water are introduced inside the drum and are directed 
against the sieves, and the lower part of the dust casing is converted, into 
a spitzkasten, which separates slime from sand. The wet crushing mill, 
however, has not yet passed into regular use. 

The Krupp ball mills installed at Mount Morgan, 3 4 where they were for 
the first time used for crushing gold ores, are shown in Big. 131, which is 
reproduced by the kind permission of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
Engineers. They are No. 5 mills, 7 feet 6 inches in diameter and 3 feet 
9 inches wide, and containing a, bout a ton of steel balls. There arc* 10 cast 
steel grinding plates, and the line screen has *100 holes to (.lie. square inch. 
The mills were driven at from 21 to 22 revolutions per minute, and crushed 
soft friable ores containing 10 per cent, of hard quartz boulders (see. above, 
j). 275). The ores were*, delivered from rock breakers. Sixteen mills crushed 
about .123 tons in eight hours, so that the product of each mill was 23 tons 
per day of 21 hours. The power required was 13 I. II. H. per mill. The wear 
amounted to 0*919 lb. of steel plates, bolts, etc., and 0*725 ll>. of steel balls 
per ton of ore on a run of 12 months, ending 31st May, 1899. The total cost 
for breaking, drying, and crushing was 3s. I Id. per ton against (is. 9d. per 
ton. when Krom rolls were used. Exclusive of power, the cost of crushing 
in the ball mills only was Is. 3d. per ton. 

These mills have also been largely used in crushing at Kalgoorlie, where 
the experience is similar to that at .Mount Morgan. The screens used at the. 
Great .Boulder Main Reef 1 were 900 to the square inch, and 60 per cent, 
of the product passed a 90- mesh screen. The cost of crushing, exclusive of 
power, was Is. (id. per ton. 

Von Bernewitz r> gives another instance of a West Australian mill using 
No. 5 Krupp ball mills, which ran at 26 re. volutions per minute, taking from 
16 to 20 1 1 . 1 > . each. A steady feed of ore was maintained from a shaking 


1 W. 14 Simpson, Trans. hist. Mm/. and .1/#/., 1905, 13,25. 

2 Von Bernewitz, tor. n't . 

3 “Some Notes on I >ry Onishinir," 1 >y N, K. White, Trans. A ustrafasian Inst. Mm/. Em/. s 

1900, 6, 57. ' ' 

4 A. (1. (lharloton, Hold Minhuj and Mill ini/ in Western Australia . (1905), p. 217. 

G Von Bernewitz, Minim / ./., Sept, h 1909, p. 299; ./. (’firm. Met. and Mm/. So<\ of S. 
Africa , 1909, 10, 222. 
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feeder. Each, mill was loaded with 2,350 lbs. of steel balls and crushed 
40 tons daily through a 27-mesli screen. Using Krupp steel liners, the mill 
ran for eight to ten months without renewals. Three balls were added per 
week, the consumption in balls being 3-J ozs. steel per ton crushed. The balls 
were worn to 1 J inches diameter. A fan drew of! the dust and helped to keep 
the fine screens clear. The cost of crushing was Is. 8Jd. per ton. Von 
Bernewitz considered these mills better for dry crushing than stamps, rolls, 
or Griffin mills. 

The Griffin Mill is also used at Kalgoorlie and elsewhere. It consists 
of a single roller about 18 inches in diameter with a vertical axis. It is sus- 
pended from above somewhat in the manner of the Huntington mill, and 
made to rotate about 200 times a minute. At the same time it rolls round 
on the inside of a die-ring 30 inches in diameter, so that it has a gyratory 
motion. The screens are placed above the die ring. The machine is also 
used for wet crushing. It produces a finer product than ball mills when 
using an equivalent screen, and is thus more suitable when the ore is to be 
slimed than when the product is to be treated by leaching without separation 
of the slime. James gives the cost of crushing through a 15-mesh screen 
at Kalgoorlie as Is. lOd. per ton, exclusive of power. 1 In December, 1904. 
34 Griffin mills and 14 Huntington mills were in use in Western Australia 
for preparing ores for cyaniding. 2 


1 James, Cyanide J i r<ic(:iee (190]), p. 111. 

2 C/fwt. Uusette of Western Australia > Dec. 1904, pp. 5.30*554. 
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ROASTING. 

Introduction. — The roasting of gold ores as a preliminary to chlorination 
or cyanidation was formerly largely practised. With the discontinuance 
of the chlorination process and the progress of other methods of treating 
telluride ores by cyanide (see Cnap. XVII.), it is becoming an unusual 
■course to roast gold ores, except at Kalgoorlie. Brief descriptions of the usual 
methods are given below. 

The operation of roasting, as a preliminary to chlorination, has for its 
object the expulsion of the sulphur, arsenic, antimony and other volatile 
■substances existing in the ore, and the oxidation of the metals left behind, 
so as to leave nothing (except metallic gold) which can combine with chlorine 
when the ore is subsequently treated with it in aqueous solution. For this 
purpose the ore is heated in a furnace, through which a current of air is 
passed, salt being added if oxide of copper, lime, magnesia, etc., are present. 

As a preliminary to cyanidation, roasting is used to remove the sulphur 
or tellurium and to prevent the waste of cyanide by cyanicides. The ore 
is roasted u dead ” because the compounds formed in partly oxidised pyrite 
(FeS0 4 , etc.), act as cyanicides, whereas the insoluble ferric oxide, Fe 2 0 3 , 
finally formed, is not attacked by cyanide. Telluride ores are roasted with 
the object of rendering the gold soluble, telluride of gold being only very 
slowly attacked by cyanide. As sulphur is always present in telluride ores, 
the roasting is continued until the whole of the sulphur is expelled. At 
one time ores were also often merely dried before cyanidation, where they 
were clayey and plastic, in order to open the pores to the attack of cyanide, 
.and to make the ores more granular and readily leached. With the progress 
in the cyanide treatment of slime, the preliminary drying of ore has become 
less common (MacFarren). 

The ordinary reverberatory furnace, worked by hand labour, was in wide 
use as a preliminary to chlorination, especially where only a few tons, or less, 
of concentrate are to be treated per day. Various mechanical furnaces, 
capable of handling large quantities of ore, were devised to supersede the 
old-fashioned contrivance, and some of these will be described in the sequel. 

Hand-worked Reverberatory Furnace. — The construction of the ordinary 
reverberatory furnace is too well known to need detailed description here. 1 
It consists of a vaulted chamber, containing the ore ; through this chamber, 
the flames and products of combustion from a furnace and a current of air 
are made to pass in a horizontal direction above the ore, which is thus heated. 
The ore is also stirred by hand with iron rakes, which are passed through 
•small working doors. The hearth of the vault (also called the “ laboratory ” 
•of the furnace) is formed of bricks placed on edge, as close together as possible. 


1 See An Introduction to the Study of Metallurgy, Roberts- Austen and Harbord, 1910, 
V- 338. 
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No mortar is used, but a little clay is plastered between the bricks. The height 
of the furnace hearth is about 31 feet above the floor of the building, on which 
the labourers stand, and the space underneath the hearth is either occupied 
by vaults or filled with well tamped rubble. The arch is usually one course 
of bricks (8 inches) thick ; the height between it and the hearth is, in long 
furnaces, about 24 inches near the bridge, and gradually diminishes towards- 
the other end. This height is less in short furnaces. The best firebricks 
are used for the fire-box and bridge, and for the hearth and arch of the first 
few feet of the laboratory/’ The remainder is made of common brick. 
It is necessary to have a damper in the flue to regulate the draught ; the 
aperture of the flue should not be on a level with the hearth, as in that case 
the loss by dusting is increased. The brickwork of the furnace is supported 
by longitudinal and transverse iron braces which may be eased as the furnace 
becomes hot, in order to avoid any buckling of the walls. The working doors 
have cast-iron frames, and are about 15 inches wide and 9 inches high. The 
fuel used must of course be a long-flame coal, or wood. 

For the particular purpose of roasting pyritic ores before chlorination, 
the temperature on the working floor of the furnace is kept low when the ore 
is first charged in, and high in the later stages. If a single small floor is used 
the fire must be alternately checked and urged to secure these conditions. 
Moreover, when the roasting is nearly complete, the high temperature required 
renders the gases passing into the flue very hot, and so a corresponding waste 
of fuel results. To prevent this waste, it is customary for roasting furnaces 
to 1)0 built with a very long hearth, or to have several successive hearths, 
so as to utilise the waste heat from the portion of the working floor next 
the five. Furnaces with three floors at slightly different levels are much 
favoured ; in these a charge remains for a few hours on each of the floors 
in succession. It is first placed on the floor farthest removed from the fire, 
and, after a time, is raked down on to the middle hearth, and thence to 
that nearest the fire, fresh charges being put on the spaces just cleared, so 
that there are always three charges in the furnace in various stages of 
oxidation. 

The most usual form in the Western States of America is the ^ I -hearth,’’ 
in which the length of the hearth is four times its width, so that the dimen- 
sions are, say, width 15 feet, length 00 feet. In this case there should be 
eight working doors on each side. Instead of three Hoars at different levels, 
a single continuous floor, sloping down from the flue towards the fire, has been 
used at many works in Australia, Mexico, and the United States. At Suter 
Creek a continuous-hearth furnace was ,12 feet wide and SO feet long, and the 
mineral was worked in three distinct parts, as though there were three floors. 
The angle of slope is made large in some Australian furnaces, so that in the 
course of the “ rabbling ” or stirring, the ore continually travels towards 
the fire-box. .Furnaces with two or three superposed floors are also used 
to a limited extent ; the lowest floor is next the fire-box, and communicates 
by a vertical flue with the floor above, and so on. The ore is charged in on 
the top floor, and after a time is raked down through the vertical flue on to- 
the next floor. In this case the floors arc heated by the gases passing below 
them as well as above them, and fuel is economised. Merton's furnace, 
subsequently described, is one of this kind with automatic rabbling. 

The operation of roasting pyritic ore in an ordinary furnace with three- 
floors may be described as follows The furnace being hot, and the flame 
from the fire-box reaching completely across the first floor, the ore is charged 
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in on the third floor and spread out by the rabbling tool. The weight of the 
charge may be taken as from 12 to 18 lbs. per square foot of floor space, 
varying according to the nature of the ore, a high percentage of sulphur 
necessitating small charges. The layer of ore is 2 or 3 inches deep. It is not 
spread quite evenly, but made to form a series of parallel ridges bv means 
of the rabbling tool, so as to increase the surface exposed to the air. The 
working doors may be closed at first to heat the ore quickly. Moisture is 
at once given off in great quantities, and the sulphur soon begins to burn 
with a blue flame. When this is seen to take place, all the working doors 
are opened, and the charge is energetically rabbled, with little intermission, 
until the sulphur flame disappears. If this is not done, clots are formed 
which are afterwards difficult to break up. The air for the combustion 
of the sulphur is supplied by holes in the fire-bridge and from the working- 
doors. The flames and heated products of combustion from the fire tend 
to rise above the colder air, and move along next to the arch of the furnace, 
while the air forms a sheet between these gases and the ore. In practice, 
although the air is introduced below them, nevertheless the reducing* gases 
from the fire partially mix with the air, and greatly reduce its oxidising 
power. Moreover, the combustion of the sulphur in the ore on the first 
two floors further reduces the amount of free oxygen present in the current 
of air, and roasting on the third floor is, therefore, largely dependent on air 
derived from the working doors. 

When the sulphur flames have abated, and the charge has been heated 
almost to redness, it is transferred to the middle floor, where it is raised to 
a dull red heat and most of the sulphating takes place. During this stage 
the ore swells considerably, so as to occupy much more than its original 
bulk. All the lumps previously formed should be broken up on this floor. 
Rabbling is continued until the ore is uniformly dull throughout, so that, 
on turning it over, the fresh surfaces appear but little brighter than that 
which, has been exposed for some time. The charge is then transferred to 
the floor next the fire. There is now little risk of the formation of lumps, 
and the charge may be allowed to ‘reach a bright red heat. Rabbling is of 
less importance than before, as little oxidation takes place, the chief reaction 
which occurs being the decomposition of the sulphates already formed. 
As long as this is still going on, the ore emits the odour of sulphur dioxide. 
When no further odour can be detected, and the ore can be piled up so as to 
maintain a vertical face, shows no bright specks on its glowing surface, 
emits no sparks if some of it is tossed up by the working tool, and is inclined 
to become bjack very readily from cooling, the charge is said to be “ dead ” 
or cc sweet,” and is ready to be withdrawn. It should be observed that, 
when the ore contains much sulphur, its particles at a low red heat appear 
less coherent than when cold, and flow almost like water, so that the charge 
cannot be made to form a heap with steep sides. Care must therefore be 
taken when the ore is on the middle floor to prevent any part of the charge 
from flowing out of the working doors, which it is very liable to do when 
being rabbled. 

The best means of determining whether a charge is completely roasted 
is to throw some of the ore into water and test the solution for soluble sul- 
phates with barium chloride. 

Certain insoluble sulphides may be detected by boiling the roasted 
ore with caustic potash, filtering, and adding a solution of lead car- 
bonate. A brown colour or black precipitate denotes the presence 
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of sulphides. This test is used at the Great Boulder, according to 
D. Clark. 1 

Although roasting is carried on until the ore is said to be “ dead,” it is 
not practicable to eliminate the whole of the sulphur, and a small percentage 
both of insoluble and of soluble sulphur can be found in roasted ores. The 
insoluble sulphur* is, of course, more detrimental to gold extraction by chlorine 
than is soluble sulphur. It is not usual in roasting for chlorination to leave 
more than about 0*1 to 0*15 per cent, of insoluble sulphur in the ore, but 
much larger percentages of soluble sulphates are often left undecomposed 
in roasted ore. 

The charge is withdrawn by a scraper, and falls by gravity through a 
hole in the floor of the furnace near the working door into a pit below. This 
hole is covered by a plate while roasting is being performed. 

The time of roasting depends chiefly on the ore, but may be shortened 
by more continuous rabbling than most workmen can perform, the work 
being somewhat exhausting. In a three-floor furnace, concentrate with 
15 per cent, of sulphur usually remains eight hours on each of the three floors. 
The consumption of coal for fuel is usually from 10 to 20 per cent, of the 
weight of the ore. 

Chemistry of Oxidising Roasting.— Sir Wm. Roberts-Austen discusses 
as follows 2 the roasting of a “ mixture consisting of sulphides mainly of 
iron and copper, with some sulphide of lead, small quantities of arsenic 
and antimony as arsenides, antimonides, and sulpho-salts, usually with 
copper as a base. The temperature of the furnace in which the operation 
is to be performed is gradually raised, the atmosphere being an oxidising 
one. The first effect of the elevation of the temperature is to distil off sulphur, 
reducing the sulphides to a lower stage of sulphurisation. This sulphur burns 
in the furnace atmosphere to sulphurous anhydride (S0 2 )> and coming in 
contact with the material undergoing oxidation is converted into sulphuric 
anhydride (S0 3 ). It should be noted that the material of the brickwork 
does not intervene in the reactions, except by its presence as a hot porous 
mass, but its influence is, nevertheless, considerable. The roasting of these 
sulphides presents a good case for the study of chenflcal equilibrium. As 
soon as the sulphurous anhydride reaches a certain tension, the oxidation 
of the sulphide is arrested, even though an excess of oxygen be present, 
and the oxidation is not resumed until the actions of the draught change 
the conditions of the atmosphere of the furnace, when the lower sulphides 
remaining are slowly oxidised, the copper sulphide being converted into 
copper sulphate, mainly by the intervention of the sulphuric anhydride, 
formed as indicated. Probably by far the greater part of the iron sulphide 
only becomes sulphate for a very brief period, being decomposed into the 
oxides of iron, mainly ferric oxide, the sulphur passing off. Any silver sulphide 
that is present would have been converted into metallic silver at the outset 
were it not for the simultaneous presence of other sulphides, notably those 
of copper and of iron, which enables the silver sulphide to become converted 
into sulphate. The lead sulphide is also converted into sulphate at this low 
temperature (viz., about 500°). The heat is now raised still further with a 
view to split up the sulphate of copper, the decomposition of which leaves 
oxide of copper. If, as in this case, the bases are weak, the sulphuric anhydride 

1 Clark, Australian Mining and Metallurgy , p. 24. 

2 Roberts- Austen, Presidential address to the Chemical Section, British Association, 
Cardiff Meeting, 1891 ; Roberts- Austen and Harbord, op. cit ., p. 7. 
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escapes mainly as such ; but when the sulphates of stronger bases are decom- 
posed the sulphuric anhydride is to a great extent decomposed into a mixture 
of sulphurous anhydride and oxygen. The sulphuric anhydride, resulting 
from the decomposition of this copper sulphate, converts the silver into- 
sulphate, and maintains it as such, just as, in turn, at a lower temperature, 
the copper itself had been maintained in the form of sulphate by the sulphuric 
anhydride eliminated from the iron sulphide. When only a little of the 
copper sulphate remains undecomposed, the silver sulphate begins to split 
up (viz., at about 700°) . . . partly by the direct action of heat alone, 

and partly by reactions such as those shown in the following equations : 

Ag 2 S0 4 -f- 4 Fe.{() , 2Ag -|- 6Fe 2 0 ;{ -b 80., 

Ag.>80., -|- 0u 2 () - -- 2Ag -b CuSO.j -b (Ju6. 

The charge still contains lead sulphate, which cannot be completely decom- 
posed at any temperature attainable in the roasting furnace except in the 
presence of silica. . . . The elimination of arsenic, and antimony gives 

rise to problems of much interest, and again confronts the smelter with a 
case of chemical equilibrium. For the sake of brevity it will be well for the- 
present to limit the consideration to the removal of antimony, which may 
be supposed to be present as sulphide. Some sulphide of antimony is distilled 
off, but this is not its only mode of escape. An attempt to remove antimony 
by rapid oxidation would be attended with the danger of converting it into 
insoluble antimoniates of the metals present in the charge. In the early 
stages of the roasting it is, therefore, necessary to employ a very low tem- 
perature, and the presence of steam is found to be useful as a source of hydro- 
gen, which removes sulphur as hydrogen sulphide, the gas being freely evolved. 
The reaction 

SboS t i ;U1 2 biUS | 2Sh 

between hydrogen and sulphide of antimony is, however, endothermic, and 
could not, t herefore, take place wit hout, the aid which is afforded by external 
heat. The facts appear to be as follows: Sulphide, of antimony, when 
heated, dissociates, and tin* tension of Hut sulphur vapour would produce 
a state of equilibrium if the sulphur thus liberated were not seized by the 
hydrogen, and removed from the system. The equilibrium is t hus destroyed, 
and fresh sulphide is dissociated. The general result- being that the equilibrium 
is continually restored and destroyed until the sulphide is decomposed. 
The antimony combines with oxygen and escapes as volatile oxide, as does 
also the arsenic, a port ion of which is volatilised as sulphide. 

“The main object, of the process which has been considered is the forma- 
tion of soluble sulphate of silvan*." The reactions, however, are precisely 
similar in am ordinary oxidising roast. 

The lollowing remarks on the decomposition of the various minerals 
present in complex ores may be of use in assisting the student to under- 
stand the reactions which proceed in the roasting furnace : 

1. Pj/rifr , FeS 2 . On heating this compound sulphur is volatilised, the. 
reactions being probably expressed t hus : 

8FeS„ Fe S, | So 

7 FeS 2 Fe 7 S H |- ,TS 2 . 

The sulphur burns to S0 2 , which is partly converted by the heated quartz, 
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etc., 1 into S0 3 , uniting with the free oxygen present. The ferrous sulphate 
formed by this sulphuric acid is split up by the heat and the ferrous oxide 
(FeO) converted into ferric oxide (Fe 2 0 3 ) which gives the ore a red colour 
when cold. Some basic sulphates always remain undecomposed. If the 
temperature of the part of the charge next the fire-bridge has been too high, 
or if the charge is kept too long in the furnace, especially when not freely 
exposed to the air, some magnetic oxide is formed, thus : — 

3Fe 2 0 3 = 2Fe 3 0 4 + 0. 

The presence of magnetic oxide makes the ore darker in colour. This is an 
undesirable change, as the magnetic oxide is acted on by chlorine far more 
readily than the sesquioxide. 

W. E. Greenawalt 2 states that the dark magnetic oxide can be recon- 
verted to the red sesquioxide by subjection to a lower temperature and an 
abundant supply of air. For this reason he advocates finishing at a lower 
temperature than is used for the previous stages of 'roasting. In four suc- 
cessive tests on 100-ton lots he found that a higher percentage of extraction 
by chlorination was obtainable by roasting at a high initial heat and a low 
finishing heat than by roasting at a lower initial heat and a higher finishing 
heat, although, in the latter case, the elimination of the sulphur was more 
complete. 

2. Chalcopyrile. — The decomposition of the copper sulphate formed in 
the furnace leaves a mixture of cuprous and cupric oxides, both soluble in 
chlorine. 

3. Galena , PbS. — The presence of this mineral in any but small quantities 
is very detrimental, as both lead sulphate and lead silicate (formed by its 
decomposition in the presence of silica) are very fusible, and, at the tempera- 
ture required to split up copper sulphate, cause the ore to become pasty 
and form lumps. Roasting must be performed very slowly and cautiously 
to avoid this effect. 

4. Arsenopyrite , FeAsS. — Arsenates of iron, copper, lead, etc., when 
formed are not easily decomposed, as they resist a high temperature, and are 
only slowly converted into sulphates by sulphuric acid at a red heat. It is, 
therefore, desirable to avoid their formation, and with this end in view the 
precautions which have been already mentioned above are taken. 

5. Antimonial Sulphide s are still more difficult to deal with, the antimon- 
ates formed being less easily decomposed than arsenates. Their formation 
is avoided in the manner already described. 

6. Blende , ZnS, forms oxide and sulphate of zinc, of which the latter 
can only be split up by a very high temperature. At a bright red heat a basic 
sulphate is formed which is converted to oxide at a white heat. If blende 
is roasted at a high temperature and with a plentiful supply of air, sulphate 
of zinc is not formed to a large extent. 

7. Calcium Carbonate , CaC0 3 , is decomposed at a red heat, C0 2 being given 
off and caustic lime, CaO, left in the charge. The change is slow at 600° 
(low red heat) and rapid at 800° (full red heat). Magnesium carbonate is 
similarly decomposed. 

8. Tellurides containing gold are fusible far below a red heat, and heavy 
losses of gold may occur through absorption by the furnace bottom. The 


1 Plattner, Metallurgischc JRdstprozessc (Freiburg, 1856). 

2 Greenawalt, Eng. and Mng. J., July 29, 1905, p. 145. 
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melted telluride of gold may remain in the ore, and in that case at a red 
heat the tellurium is partly volatilised and partly oxidised to the oxide 
Te0 2 , which also sublimes. Spherical beads of gold remain behind and are 
difficult to dissolve. Selcnides behave similarly. 

9. Metallic Gold, Silver, etc., are fused at high temperatures, forming 
spherical beads which are difficult to dissolve. The temperature of the ore 
should never be allowed to exceed 1,000°, for this reason. 

Elimination of Arsenic, and Antunovij. — II. M. Howe, in explaining how 
this is effected, distinguishes three horizontal zones in the ore : 1 (1) the 
upper surface, where oxidation is only slightly hindered by sulphurous and 
.sulphuric acids by the products of combustion of the fuel ; (2) the middle 
layers where oxidation proceeds to a very limited extent ; (0) the lowest 
layers, where “ a pellet of ore is simply exposed to the action of the other 
pellets with which it is in contact, of volatilised sulphur, and of sulphurous 
and sulphuric anhydrides generated by the action of sulphur on previously 
formed metallic oxides/' He proceeds— “ The expulsion of arsenic and 
antimony as sulphides is favoured in the middle and lower zones by the 
presence of volatilised sulphur, mixed with sulphurous acid and at most 
a very limited supply of free oxygen and sulphuric acid. In the upper part 
of the middle layer, to which a. small amount of free oxygen penetrates, 
we have the gently oxidising conditions favourable to the formation of 
arsenious acid and trioxide ol antimony. In the upper zone the stronger 
oxidising conditions rather favour the formation of fixed arseniates and 
antimoniates, though, even here, part, of the arsenic, and antimony may 
volatilise and escape while passing through their intermediate volatile con- 
dition of arsenious acid and trioxide of antimony." On stirring the mass, 
these arsenates and antimonates, being exposed to the reducing action of 
volatilised sulphur and undecomposed sulphides in the. lower zones, may 
again be converted into volatile oxides. Trot-oxide, of iron, suboxide of copper, 
and sulphurous acid are also efficacious in reducing arsenic acid, higher 
oxides of iron and copper, and sulphuric acid being formed. Thus, every 
individual atom of arsenic may travel forth and back many times through 
the volatile condition, being oxidised at the surface and reduced below the 
surface, . . . and every time it arrives at. this volatile condit ion an oppor- 
tunity is offered it to volatilise and escape." If a small quantity of coal 
or coke dust, is mixed with tin* ore, after it. has been completely oxidised, 
and the air excluded, the arsenates and antimonates an*, again reduced to 
the lower oxides, ami, if they are “carried past. the. volatile state" i,<\, 
reduced to metals they may again be. passed through it- bv an oxidising 
.atmosphere. “ Of course* tin* expulsion of arsenic and antimony is favoured 
by the presence of a. large proportion of pyrites, both because the. sulphur 
distilled from the pyrites tends to drag them off as sulphide's, and because the 
presence of the pyrites prolongs the; roasting, and thus increases the number 
of times which the arsenic and antimony pass hack and forth past their 
volatile conditions ; hence, it. is sometimes desirable to mix pyrites with 
impure ores to further the expulsion of their impurities." 

The Use of Salt in Roasting. Certain ores require tin*, addition of salt 
in roasting in order to ehloridise material which would otherwise absorb 
chlorine when t he ore came to be “gassed," and so cause additional expense 
as well as inconvenience. If silver as well as gold is to be extracted irom 


1 Howe, Oojjper Smelting Unit, No. tiO If.S.A. (Ira/. Surrey, W'aKhin^ton, ISSN 
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the ore, the addition of salt is necessary in order to form chloride of silver 
in the furnace, since metallic silver is not attacked by chlorine at the highest 
temperature ever employed in the leaching vat. The silver chloride is then 
dissolved out by sodium thiosulphate or some other solvent either before 
or after the extraction of the gold. 

Even if no silver is present, an ore must be roasted with salt if it contains, 
much copper (as sulphide, or as an oxidised salt), lime, magnesia, or other- 
substance which, after being subjected to an oxidising roasting, is rapidly 
attacked by chlorine at ordinary temperatures. The salt is usually added 
towards the end of the operation, when no sulphides and only a small per- 
centage of sulphates are left undecomposed ; sometimes, however, the ore 
and salt are mixed before charging in. To some sulphides only 5 lbs. of salt 
per ton of ore are added, but others require as much as 90 lbs. per ton. The 
weight of salt added must be at least six to eight times that of the silver 
present in the ore. If a large amount of salt is used, it is desirable to leach 
the roasted ore with water, before treating it with chlorine gas, in order 
fco remove the coating of soluble sulphates and chlorides remaining on the- 
surface of the granules of ore. 

The chemical action of the salt is due to a double decomposition between 
it and the sulphates of the heavy metals, by which sulphate of soda and the 
chlorides of the heavy metals are produced. The following general equation 
approximately represents the reaction : — 

2NaCl + RS0 4 = RC1 2 + Na 2 S0 4 . 

Chlorine is also set free by the action of sulphuric anhydride on salt,, 
md the presence of water vapour induces the formation of much hydro- 
chloric acid. These gases act directly on the several constituents in the ore, 
orming chlorides and oxychlorides. The metallic chlorides and oxychlorides- 
or med are in many cases volatile ( e.g ., the compounds of copper, iron, lead, 
arsenic, antimony, etc.), and, in passing off, the volatile compounds carry 
away with them varying proportions of gold and silver, which, as a rule, 
are not recoverable in the dust chambers. The chloride of copper is especially 
active in causing these losses. ' 

Other reactions which probably take place are as follows : — 

1. Ferrous sulphate, acted on by salt at a red heat in the presence of 
moist air, yields hydrochloric acid and chlorine, which act on the gold and 
diver, while ferric sesquioxide and sodium sulphate are produced. 

2. Ferric chloride, Fe 2 Cl 6 , is also produced at the same time. This is 
volatile, and chloridises silver with great energy at a red heat, sesquioxide- 
}f iron being produced. 

3. Cupric chloride, CuCl 2 , is easily decomposed into cuprous chloride, 
3u 2 C1 2 , and free chlorine, or into the oxychloride, Cu 2 O.Cl 2 , and free chlorine. 
Che vapours of CuCl 2 thus give rise to further supplies of nascent chlorine 
available for the chlorination of the silver. 

4. Arsenic and antimony form volatile chlorides which are decomposed 
3y means of oxygen and water vapour, yielding arsenious and antimonious- 
icids and nascent chlorine or hydrochloric acid. 

It is thus obvious that the presence of base minerals is advantageous* 
n that they may cause nascent chlorine to be set free in the presence of silver 
n all parts of the furnace. On the other hand, the loss of gold is increased 
3y any increase in the quantities either of silver or of the base metals, since 
in the former case the time of the roasting is prolonged. The best chloridising 
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effect is obtained in a highly oxidising atmosphere, so that very little sulphur 
is required in the ore, and, if much is present, the practice of eliminating 
the greater part before adding the salt is not likely to be attended with any 
diminution in the percentage of silver chloride formed. Moreover, the 
water vapour in the furnace gases promotes the formation of hydrochloric 
acid. When salt is used in roasting, the ore is often allowed to cool slowly 
in heaps after being withdrawn from the furnace. If treated in this way, 
a higher percentage of the silver, etc., is found to be chloridised than if the 
ore is wetted down at once, or even spread out to cool in a thin layer. On the 
other hand, the losses of gold by volatilisation are increased by slow cooling. 
Chlorine continues to be evolved for a long time after the withdrawal of the 
charge has taken place, the heaps smelling strongly of the gas. 

Losses of Gold in Roasting. — Plattner proved in 1856 1 that in the oxidising 
roasting of ordinary auriferous pyrite, a loss of gold can take place only 
when the operation is carried on so rapidly that fine particles are carried off 
mechanically by the draught. This conclusion, as far as sulphides and 
arsenides are concerned, has been confirmed by Kiistel, 2 and by Prof. S. B. 
Christy, 3 4 * but the latter adds that it is extremely difficult to prevent all 
mechanical loss by dusting, which is caused by even a moderate draught. 
Kiistel records the loss of 20 per cent, of the gold present during the oxidising 
roasting of certain tellur ides of gold and silver, and states that this is not a 
mechanical loss, but is due to volatilisation. This seems to be a mistake, 
see p. 10. 

The losses of gold which are sustained when salt is added to the furnace 
charge may be very great. Kiistel found that a telluricle ore, on being roasted 
with 1 per cent, of salt, lost 8 per cent, of its gold before the ore was red hot. 
Aaron 1 found that certain ores, containing only gangue and pyrite, suffered 
great loss of gold in roasting with salt which had been added at the com- 
mencement of the operation; only a small part of this gold was condensed in 
the flue, in which was found a yellowish fluffy precipitate, consisting largely 
of chlorides of copper and iron, and containing nearly 30 ozs. of gold to the 
ton. He found that the loss was greatly reduced by diminishing the quantity 
of salt, and by reserving it until the dead roasting was nearly complete. 

In the chloridising roasting of a Mexican ore, consisting mainly of mag- 
netite and pyrite with 3*5 to 7 per cent, of chalcopyrite, C. A. Stetefeldt 
found the losses of gold to be from 42*8 to 93 per cent, of the total gold con- 
tained. I I e states c that wt there is no doubt that the volatilisation of the gold 
takes place with that of the copper chlorides. The loss increased with the 
quantity of these chlorides formed and volatilised.” He further shows, 
however, that the presence of copper chloride is not the only possible cause 
of loss, since an ore consisting of hard white quartz, intimately mixed with 
about 7 per cent, of calcitc and a little pyrite, lost 70 to 80 per cent, of its 
silver, and 68 to 85 per cent, of its gold, when roasted with 5 per cent, of 
salt. When subjected to an oxidising roast, no loss of gold took place. The 
reason for the extraordinary behaviour of this ore was not discovered. 

Prof. Christy 6 found that, in the ores on which he experimented on a 


1 Plattner, MeUilImyische Mstprozcsse (Freiburg), p. 12S. 

2 Kiistel, Roasting of Gold and Silver Ores (1880), p. 50. 

3 ( Jhristy, Trans. Amor Inst. Mng. Eng . , 1888, I7» 3. 

4 Aaron, Lmv.hing of Gold and Silver Ores (1881), p. 121. 

c Stetefeldt, Trans. Amcr. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1885, o89, 

« Christy, Trans. Amur. Inst. Mug . Eng . , May, 1888, 17 , 14. 
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small scale in a muffle furnace, a greater loss was sustained by adding the 
salt near tbe end of the roasting operation than by mixing the same weight 
of salt with the ore at the start. He explained that this is due to the fact 
that the amount of gold volatilised varies with the amount of chlorine which 
comes in contact with it. When the salt is added at the start, the chlorine 
is at first removed by the sulphur as fast as it is formed, escaping as chloride 
of sulphur, and thus the gold is protected from attack. When the salt is 
added after a long oxidising roast, the chlorine is rapidly generated (the ore 
being red hot and containing large quantities of sulphates), and the gold 
is no longer protected from attack by the sulphur. The loss of gold is also 
in all cases increased by working at a higher temperature, owing to the 
large amount of chlorine generated, and to the increase in the volatility 
of the gold. It is apparent from the results given on p. 61 that the tempera- 
ture used in chloridising roasting must be very carefully regulated, the loss 
of gold being increased far more by high temperature than by a lengthening 
of the time in the furnace. Moreover, the salt must be reduced to the least 
possible quantity. It must, however, be remembered that the maximum 
volatility of gold chloride is at about 250°, or far below a red heat. 

The advantage found to be gained in practice by adding salt near the 
end of the operation is due to the fact that, in the continuous roasting of ores 
in long-bedded furnaces, the gases given off from the finishing floor pass 
over a great length of comparatively cold, unsalted, and unoxidised ore before 
reaching the flue. The quantity of gold chloride mixed with the chlorine, 
which is evolved from the red-hot ore as soon as the salt is added, is no doubt 
large ; but the S0 2 from the colder ore, and the steam from the ffiel, cc ofiefi: 
excellent means for the reduction of the chloride of gold right within the 
furnace, while the most efficient means probably is the pyrites themselves,” 
which have been proved to be readily capable of condensing gold on their 
surf ace. If all the salt is added at the start, there is a continued volatilisation 
of chloride of gold throughout the furnace, and a less favourable opportunity 
for it to condense. The difference between the results in the muffle and in 
the reverberatory furnace is thus explained. 

At Nevada City, at the Merrifield Mine, and in other works in the neigh- 
bourhood, the old-fashioned long furnace, with a single step separating the 
finishing hearth from the rest of the furnace, was still used in 1888. 1 These 
furnaces are from 55 to 65 feet long, holding from 6 to 9 tons, and producing 
about 3 tons of roasted ore per day, so that the ore remains in the furnace 
from two to three days. The custom there was to give the ore a long oxidising 
roast at a low red heat, ending in a low cherry-red heat, and then, when the 
ore reached the finishing floor, the temperature was slightly lowered, and the 
salt added. The salt was stirred thoroughly into the ore, and as soon as it 
was “ dissolved 55 by the roasted ore — i.e., in about half an hour — the 
charge was drawn into the cooling pit. This lowering of the temperature 
is evidently of great importance in reducing the loss, but the time occu- 
pied in roasting is regarded as less material if no salt is present. These 
mills were on custom work, charging $15 to $20 per ton of ore for treatment, 
and guaranteeing a yield of 90 per cent, of the gold and 60 per cent, of the 
silver. Their method of roasting seems to be considered in California as 
that best suited to concentrate containing a high percentage of sulphur, 
but their loss in roasting has not been ascertained. 


Christy, op. cit., p. 42. 
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At one of the Californian chlorination mills it was found by experiment 
in 1882 that nearly 50 per cent, of the gold and 28 per cent, of the silver 
were being lost by volatilisation. In this case the pyrite was roasted on two 
hearths for thirty-six hours, 1 per cent, of salt being added four hours before 
the charge was drawn. The reason for the great loss was thought by Professor 
•Christy to be the high temperature of roasting, particularly on the charging-in 
floor. 

The variation of the loss in different ores which are treated precisely 
alike is doubtless due partly to the presence or absence of metals forming 
volatile chlorides which carry off the gold, and partly to the physical 
condition of the latter, the volatilisation being greater if it is in a state 
■of minute subdivision. 

Volatilisation Process for Treating Gold Ore. — 8. Croasdale found, 1 2 from 
experiments on a number of ores, that from 80 to 99 per cent, of the gold 
•contained in them could be volatilised by roasting with salt. This formed the 
basis of a process for the extraction of gold and silver from pyritic ore. If 
more than 3 per cent, of sulphur was present in the ore it was partly 
removed by roasting after dry crushing. From 5 to 20 lbs. of salt per ton 
of ore was then added and oxidising roasting continued at a temperature of 
about 1000°. The gold and silver were volatilised and condensed in scrub- 
bing towers or in filters made of burlap sprayed with water. The process was 
tried at Mayer, Yavapai County, Arizona, in IDOO,** 5 and the same method 
was applied in 1913 by B. Howe to antimonial ore at the Gwalia Con- 
solidated Mine, West Australia. 3 4 In both cases the process was soon 
.abandoned. 


M K< M I A N I ( ' A 1 i Fun NA< ’ MS . 

The furnaces which have been designed with the object of saving the la bour 
necessary to work the reverberatory furnaces may be divided into four 
classes, viz. 

1. Stationary hearth furnae.cs, supplied with iron hoes moved by machinery 
by which the ore is rabbled. The O’Hara, Pearce Turret, Brown, Ropp, 
Edwards, Merton, MacDougall, Evans-Klepei.ko and HerresholT furnaces are 
•examples of this class, 

2. Rotating-bed furnaces, in which the hoes or stirrers are stationary, 
while the bed supporting the ore revolves. The Godfrey ealeiner 1 and the 
•old Bunker Hill furnace are examples of this class. 

3. Rotating cylindrical furnaces, which consist of brick- lined iron cylinders 
•capable of being rotated, so that the ore is tumbled over and over by their 
motion while it is being roasted. Examples art*, the Bruckner, the White- 
Howell, the Hof man, and the Argali furnaces. 

4. Shaft furnaces, in which the powdered ore falls by gravity, in a shower, 
through an ascending column of hot air, the oxidation being effected in the 
course of the fall. The Stetefeldt furnace, which is the only one based cm 
this principle, is not used for dead roasting, as it is not adapted for the pur 
pose. It is used for the chloridising roasting of silver ores, and will not he 
•described in this volume. 


1 Groawlale, bhnj. and Mwj. «/., Autf. 21), 1003, p. .‘M2 ; Mini. Mat/,, 1DM, IO, 200. 

2 O. II. Fairchild, Min/. undSci. Press, Mt*pt. 1, 1000. 

3 Howe, Mtuj. Ma<j ., 1012, 9 , 437. 

4 Trans. Inst. Mn<j. and Met., 1800, 7 , 323. 
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1. Furnaces with Mechanical Stirrers — O' Ham Furnace . — This is the 
oldest mechanical furnace, and it bears a great resemblance to the old- 
fashioned reverberatory furnace. It has two superposed hearths, in each of 
which the arch is very low, so as to coniine the heat close to the ore. An 
endless chain, set in motion by suitable machinery, passes through the furnace, 
resting on the upper hearth, and returns along the lower hearth. Attached 
to the chain at proper intervals are iron frames of a triangular shape ; on 
these frames are a number of ploughs or hoes set at an angle, so that one- 
set of hoes turns the ore to the centre, and the next set turns it in an 
opposite direction towards the walls. The ploughs thus stir the ore 
thoroughly, and at the same time move it gradually towards the tire. The 
ore falls from the upper to the lower hearth by gravity, and similarly falls 
from the lower hearth into a pit when it arrives at the hottest place in the 
furnace. 

One of the chief causes of dilliculty and expense in working furnaces with 
mechanical stirring apparatus is that the iron hoes gradually become heated, 
and they are then rapidly corroded by the sulphur in the ore. in hand 
stirring the rabbling tool is withdrawn as soon as it is hot, and allowed to 
cool, while another is substituted for if meanwhile, thus prolonging its life. 
In furnaces with mechanical rabbles the trouble and expense caused by the 
wearing of the hoes were very great until the device was adopted of placing 
the moving parts of the mechanism outside the ore-hearth with the stirring 
hoes passing through a slot in the furnace wall. This, device is used in some 
of the furnaces described below. In the Edwards and Merton furnaces, 
described below, pp. 291 and 297, which have displaced all other Furnaces 
at Kalgoorlie, the rabbles are water-cooled. 

MaclJougall , Ilerreshoff, II edije. and Eeaux- Klepetka Funnier, s*. 1 These 
furnaces have from b to 8 circular superimposed hearths, the ore being dried 
on the top floor and roasted on the lower floors. The ore is stirred by radial 
arms carrying teeth, the arms being moved by a rotating central sha.lt to 
which they are attached. The furnaces arc made hot and in many cases 
subsequently work without hid other than tin* sulphur in the ore, reducing 
the sulphur in concentrate at Butte to about *1 to b per cent. They are not 
used in roasting gold ores. 

Pearce Turret Furnace. This consists of an ordinary reverberatory 
hearth built in an annular form (see Fig. I .*12). In tin* centre of the circular 
space surrounded by the hearth is a vert nail iron column carrying four hollow 
horizontal arms projecting through a slot into the reverberatory hearth 
which they cross transversely. The column revolves and the arms carry 
rabble blades which traverse the hearth, stirring the ore and moving it round 
the circle by degrees. “Air is forced through the hollow arms and is dis- 
charged against the rabble blades, performing the double duty of cooling the 
iron work and of furnishing heated air for the oxidation of the ore.” The 
ore is discharged automatically after passing once round the furnace. Two 
or more fireplaces are used. The hearth is b, 7, or «S feet wide, and is now 
sometimes built in two and even six floors, one above tint oilier. Moreover, 
the top oi the arch is sometimes used as a drying hearth. An improvement 
on the air blast for cooling the rabble arms consists in supplying them with 
water-jackets, by which their life is lengthened, the air being let in through 


1 “Notes on the Metallurgy of Copper of Montana,” by II. (>. Hofman, Tram. Amcr. 
fruit. Mruj. Entj. , 3903, 34 , 270-2K2 ; < lowland, A 'tm- Ferrous MrUtls, pp. 30-3Z. 
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the fire-boxes and the apertures in the outer wall. This furnace is not used 
in roasting gold ores. 

The Brown Horse-shoe Furnace . — In this furnace the ore-hearth (L, 
Fig. 133, which is a cross-section of the furnace through the ore-hearth 
and fire-box), has a narrow chamber, M, on each side of it and separated 
from it by tiles projecting downwards from the arch and upwards from the 
hearth, so that only a narrow slot is left between the two series. In the lateral 
chambers, M, are laid rails on which the carriages supporting the stirrers 



Fig. 132. -Pearce Turn*!, Furnace. The tunnel is shown at A A', and the rabbles at. It It'. 

These rabbles are moved from the central support, S by the gearing G. Hoppers 
are indicated at, II IF; B IT are (lie supporting girders of the tunnel. (From 
Roberts- Austen and Unrbord, 1 nlrmhu'linu (<» the Studif <>j Mrlttfhtnji /, HMO, 
p.tM!).) 

are moved by a. cable running continuously on grooved wheels. These arc 
placed in doorways in the. wall of the furnn.ee. to keep them cool. The carriage 
spans the ore-hearth, passing through the slots connecting L and M, and is 
arranged to grip the cable or release it. The carriage supports steel stirrers 
which just reach the ore-hearth and stir and move on the ore. Idle, carriages 
run on a continuous elliptical track, only part of which is inside the furnace. 
In operation half the carriages are traversing the furnace while half are 
resting in a, cooling span 1 ! outside t he furnace. When two carriages are used, 



Fig. Kilt Brown Horseshoe Furnace Transverse Section through Ore hearth 

and Fire Is 

the one moving out of the furnace strikes the other, which is at rest in the 
cooling space, and pushes it forward until it grips the cable automatically 
and starts oil to take up the stirring, and the hot moving carriage is at. tin*, 
same time automatically released and comes to rest. The stirrers art* thus 
prevented from becoming overheated. 

There are one, two, or more fire-boxes, according to requirements, and 
there is generally a prolongation of the ore-hearth outside the furnace, walls, 
used as a cooling hearth, over which the ore is pushed by the stirrers, until 
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it falls into a hopper ready for chlorination. Fig. 133 is a section of the* 
furnace erected in 1896 at the Golden Reward Chlorination Mill, at Dead- 
wood, Dakota. In this case the roasting hearth was 180 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, and the cooling hearth 78 feet long. Three rabbling carriages were 
used, following one another at intervals of 90 seconds, and moving the ore 
forward at the rate of 22 feet per hour. The ore contained from 21- to 8 per 
cent. 9 of sulphur, and 65 tons of ore crushed through 30-mesh sieves were- 
roasted per day, the product containing 0*3 per cent, of sulphur. The capacity 
was thus one ton to every 22 square feet of hearth per day, and the total 
cost less than 50 cents per ton for roasting, cooling, and conveying the ore 
to the barrels, 1 2 3 4 the cost per day of twenty-four hours being made up as 
follows : — 


Fuel, G cords of wood, ....... $19.50 

Labour, two men, one each shift, ..... 5.00 

Power, 5 H.P., 1.25 

Oil, lights, repairs, etc., ....... 1.50 

$27.25 

The Ropp Straight-line Furnace differs from the Brown furnace in having 
the cable placed underneath the hearth, the slot being in the hearth itself. 
Through the slot an arm, connected below with a four-wheeled truck, extends 
upwards, and across the upper end of this arm is the supporting bar from 
which the stirring teeth project. The chamber beneath the hearth is easily 
accessible for repairs, and the trucks and rabbles are cooled outside the 
furnace while traversing the track leading back to the starting point. The 
hearth of the standard furnace is 105 feet long and 11 feet wide. It was 
tried at Kalgoorlie, but, like the Brown furnace and HolthoiT-Wethcy, is 
no longer used in roasting gold ores. 

The Ilolthoff- Wet hey Furnace 2 is of similar design. Six of these were 
used at the Great Boulder Perseverance Sulphide Mill in 1901. The fixed 
horizontal hearths were 120 feet long and 12 feet wide, the capacity of each 
furnace being 60 to 70 tons per day. The ore, which apparently contains 
about 3 or 4 per cent, of sulphur, is stirred and carried forward by means 
of eight travelling rabbles in each furnace, and less than 0*02 per cent, of 
sulphur in undecomposed sulphides is left in the ore after roasting. These 
have now been replaced by the Edwards Duplex furnace. 

The Richard s Furnace 3 was introduced at Mount Morgan and subse- 
quently installed at the Great Boulder Main Reef Sulphide Works. It con- 
sists of eleven superimposed hearths, the whole furnace being 30 feet long, 
12 feet wide, and 65 feet high. It is heated by a single lire, and the issuing 
gases are stated to be at a temperature of 300°. The ore is not stirred, but 
banks up on each hearth until it forms a natural slope when it slides down, 
falling from floor to floor through vertical flues. At Mount Morgan the cost 
of roasting in this furnace was put at 5s. per ton. 

The Edwards Furnace 4 (see Figs. 134 to 136). — 1 This furnace and the 


1 Kny. and May. «/., July 4, 18%, p. 8 . 

2 Charleton, Gold Mininy and Mill-in y in Western Australia, p. 848; Mineral Industry , 
1897, p. 448 ; and “Notes on the Metallurgy of Copper of Montana,” by Hofman, Tram. 
A mar. Inst. Mny. Buy., Feb. 1908, 34 , 272. 

3 Charleton, op. cit p. 328. 

4 W. E. Simpson, Trans Inst. May. and Met., 1903, 13 , 28; F. D. Power, liny, and 
May. J. , Feb. 11, 1904, p. 242 ; (Rowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p. 25. 
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the tilting. The stationary ui Duplex ” furnace is built of brick with a flue 
under the hearth. It has one or two side fire-boxes and one at the end. The 
length varies, but is usually from 100 to 120 feet, and the width from 9 to 
12 feet. There is a number of rotating rabbles, which are hollow and water- 
cooled. The spindles of the rabbles pass through the arch of the furnace, 
and above the arch are fitted with crown cog-wheels which gear with bevel 
pinion cog-wheels, carried on two lines of shafting running longitudinally 
along the top of the furnace. The rabbles are geared right and left alternately 
so that two adjacent rabbles rotate in opposite directions. The circular 
paths of the feet of the rabbles overlap, and there are little or no dead spaces 
on the hearth. The ore moves down the inclined hearth in a zig-zag fashion 
under the influence of the rabbles. The shoes of the rabbles are cast iron, 
and when worn out can be easily replaced on the feet without cooling the 
furnace. In the older furnaces there was only one line of rabbles, instead 
of two. The width was 6 feet, and the amount of ore roasted at Kalgoorlie 
(containing about 6 per cent, of sulphur) was 12 to 18 tons per day. The 
duplex furnaces roast from 60 to 100 tons of Kalgoorlie ore per day in 
preparing it for treatment by the cyanide process. 




The hearths at the Associated Mine furnaces 1 are Ilf x 107 feet, the 
fall 0*31 inch per foot, and the 52 rabbles move at 2-62 revolutions per minute. 
There are three fire-boxes, and fuel consumption averages 11 per cent, of 
the ore roasted, which amounts to 95 tons per day in each furnace. The 
sulphur in the ore amounted to 5*5 per cent., and the cost of roasting was 
2s. 6d. per ton in 1911. If bad work was detected the furnace was stopped 
for a time to heat up. 

The tilting furnace (Tigs. 135 and 136) is made of iron externally and 
lined with brick. It consists of two iron girders 63 feet long, resting on 
pivots at the centre, and the movement of ore can be regulated by tilting 
the furnace from the horizontal to any desired angle to suit the ore, thereby 
increasing or decreasing the rate at which the ore passes through the furnace. 
The tilting furnace is also made in duplex form. The output for the simplex 
pattern is from 8 to 20 tons per day, and for the duplex about double. 


1 M. W. von Bernewitz, Mwj. and Sci. Press, May 13, 1911, p. 661. 
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are 23 feet 9 inches long and 8 feet wide over all. The height of each arch 
is 16 J inches in the middle and 9 inches at the side. The ore is charged in 
on the upper hearth, stirred and moved forward by rotating rabbles attached 
to vertical shafts, and delivered in succession to the middle and lower hearths 
and finally to the finishing hearth. There are four shafts, with a rabble 
attached to each shaft on each of the three floors. The hearths are hori- 
zontal, having no fall. The capacity of the furnace when treating Kalgoorlie 
sulpho-telluride ore is said to be from 18 to 25 tons of ore per day. 

In the most recent type of Merton furnace, the shafts on the primary 
hearths are hollow and water-cooled, like that on the finishing hearth, and 
the finishing hearth is made of greater area, being now 7 feet in diameter. 
The furnace is said to treat from 20 to 33 tons of telluride gold ore per day 
at Kalgoorlie, bringing the sulphur from 3 to 5 per cent, down to 0*01 per 
cent, as sulphide, with a fuel consumption of 14 per cent. 

At the Associated Northern Blocks, Kalgoorlie, 1 six Merton furnaces were 
treating daily 120 tons of ore containing 3 per cent, sulphur. The hearths 
were 30 feet by 61 feet, and most of the elimination of the sulphur was on 
the third or lowest hearth. The consumption of fuel was 14 per cent, by 
weight of the ore, and the cost of roasting 2s. 9d. per ton. 

The Associated Furnace 2 at work at Kalgoorlie at the same time had two 
superimposed hearths, each 46 feet long, of which the upper one only was 
heated by a fire, although about half the sulphur was burnt off on the lower 
hearth. 

2. Revolving Cylindrical Furnaces. -In the fixed-charge intermittent 
furnaces, such as the Bruckner cylinder and the ITofinan furnace, a charge 
of ore was introduced through apertures, which were then closed and the 
furnace rotated until the roasting was complete. 

The White- Howell furnace (Fig. 138) is an old example of the continuous 
working furnaces of this type. The ore fed in at the upper end travels down 
through the inclined cylinder towards the fire, and is discharged automatically 
at the low-er end. There is a considerable loss of ore by dusting. In this 
furnace only the enlarged part next the fire-box is lined with firebrick, the 
remainder being left unlined. Cast-iron spirally- arranged shelves assist 
in raising and showering the pulp through the flames. John E. Both well 3 
added a hopper-shaped dust chamber with its bottom consisting of an inclined 
cast-iron plate projecting about 8 inches into the upper end of the cylinder. 
The dust carried out of the cylinder settled in this chamber, and, as it accumu- 
lated, slid down the sides and mixed with the fresh ore. Kothwell used a 
cylinder 36 feet long and 5 feet in diameter with an inclination of 14 inches 
only, rotating once per minute. The lining was of firebrick, 6 inches thick. 

The Argali Roasting Furnace . — This is a modification of the older forms 
of rotating cylindrical furnaces, and consists of four small parallel tubes 
instead of one large one. The tubes are about 28 feet long, 2 feet in diameter, 
and lined with firebrick, which is thicker at the lower end nearest the fire. 
The ore is equally distributed between the tubes, so that the furnace is 
balanced and requires but little power to rotate it. The f urnace is rotated 
by friction drivers, and makes about one revolution in four minutes, the 
slowness of movement of the ore diminishing the loss by dusting. The 
working drawings reproduced in Figs. 139 and 140 were supplied for the 


1 Yon Bernewitz, Ion. nit, 

3 Kothwell, Mineral Induxtrij , 1892, }>. 2.TJL 


2 Ibid . 
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purpose by Philip Argali. The furnace as shown is arranged for burning 
coal, but some have been erected and were used for some time with oil as 
fuel. The capacity of the furnace when roasting ores containing 2 per cent, 
of sulphur is from 45 to 50 tons per day, the sulphur being reduced to 0T per 
cent. ; the ore is from two to three hours in the furnace, and the consumption 
of slack coal for this ore is 150 to 160 lbs. per ton. On pyritic ores containing 
12 per cent, of sulphur, the capacity is said to be from 25 to 30 tons per day. 
The cost of roasting is very small, hardly any repairs and supervision being 
necessary. The furnace was used continuously for some years at Cyanide, 
Colorado, in roasting Cripple Creek ores for cyanide treatment. Similar 
furnaces with modifications, are used for drying ore and also for cooling 
roasted ore. In the cooler, water tubes and jackets reduce the temperature 
of 300 tons of ore per day from a red heat to the ordinary temperature. 
The drying furnaces were in use in 1914 at the Cam and Motor Mill, 
.Rhodesia. 

Use of Producer Gas in Roasting. — The use of producer gas in roasting 
may be mentioned. It was introduced at the Holden Mill, Aspen, Colorado, 
in 1891, and soon completely displaced other fuel there for both drying and 
roasting. 1 Producer gas was introduced at the Great Boulder Sulphide Mill, 
Kalgoorlie, in 1901 2 for use in the Edwards furnaces. It is produced from a 
mixture of coal and sawdust. There are three Dowson producers, 15 feet 
high and 6 feet in diameter. The gas is delivered to each furnace by a 6-inch 
pipe, from a 20-inch main, and distributed to various parts of the furnace 
by smaller pipes. The use of wood for firing was apparently not entirely 
dispensed with at first. 

Cooling Roasted Ore. — -This was formerly effected by spreading the roasted 
ore on sheet-iron floors, and either leaving it for twenty-four hours, or damping 
it down with a hose-pipe. More recently 3 it has been passed through plain 
or multi-tubular cylinders cooled with water, or passed back by automatic 
rabbles above or below the stationary hearth furnaces, or allowed to fall 
from shelf to shelf through air in towers built on the Hasenclever principle. 


1 W. S. Morse, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1893, 21, 919. 

2 A. G Charleton, Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia , p. 330. 

3 Roth well, Mineral Industry , 1900, 9, 304. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CHLORINATION. 


Introduction. — The chlorination process depends on the fact that chlorine 
readily attacks gold (see above, p. 61), and forms soluble gold chloride. 
The solution is separated from the ore and the gold precipitated by suitable 
reagents. The process was widely used for the treatment of concentrate from 
about 1850 downwards, and for the treatment of suitable ore from about 
1888 to 1912. It has now been superseded, mainly by the cyanide process, 
except for the treatment of small quantities of concentrate in a few scattered 
mills, and will probably soon become entirely obsolete. A brief account of 
it is given in this chapter. 

The use of chlorine as an agent for the extraction of gold from ores was 
first suggested by Dr. John Percy, E.R.8., at the Swansea meeting of the 
British Association, held in August, 1848, in a paper 1 embodying the results 
of experiments carried out in the year 1846. Simultaneously, in 1848, Prof. 
C. E. Plattner, Assay Master at the Royal Freiberg Smelting Works, applied 
chlorine gas to the assay of the Reiehenstein residues, and proposed that 
a similar method of treatment should be adopted on a large scale. These 
residues were the result of treating the Reiehenstein ore with the object 
of extracting the arsenic. They consisted chiefly of oxides of iron and oxidised 
arsenical compounds, and had been roasted in the course of the process for 
the extraction of the arsenic. The residues had been accumulating for more 
than a century, and contained from 15 dwts. to 1 oz. of gold per ton ; they 
were considered too poor to smelt, while they could not be made to yield 
the gold contained in them by amalgamation. 

Prof. Plattner ’s suggestion was followed up by investigations made by 
Dr. Duflos in 1848, 2 ancl by Lange in 1819. 3 Dr. Duflos compared the results 
obtained by treating the residues with chlorine water by percolation in a 
stationary vat, and by agitation in a revolving barrel ; and as these results 
were the same, he recommended the stationary vat as being more economical. 
He also obtained identical results with chlorine- water and with dilute solu- 
tions of chloride of lime and hydrochloric acid mixed together. On the other 
hand, Lange believed that gaseous chlorine, applied to the ore in the same 
manner as had been used by Plattner in assaying, was a more eflirient agent 
than a solution of chlorine in water, and it seems to have been in accordance 
with his advice that the first chlorination works, that at Reiehenstein, was 
established in 1849. rn he chlorinating vessels were small earthenware pots, 
and the precipitant employed was sulphuretted hydrogen. Plattner sub- 
sequently recommended wooden vats coated with pitch, and ferrous sulphate 
as a precipitant, and although these were not at first used at Reiehenstein 


1 Percy, Phil. May., 1853, 36 , 1 - 8 . 

f Duflos, J. prakt. Chem., 1840, 48 , 05-70. 

a Lange, Karsten's Archiv , 1851, 24 , 300-420. 
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they were adopted by (J. h- Deetken in 1857, when he introduced the system 
into California. 

The following three systems of chlorination were developed, and used 
in different parts of the world 

1. The Plallnvr procc: .vs, in which the gold is dissolved by means of gaseous 
chlorine acting on moist ore. The actual solvent is really a saturated solution 
of chlorine in water. The process is almost obsolete. 

2. The Barrel process, in which a supersaturated solution of chlorine in 
water is used, the chlorine being kept in solution by an atmosphere of chlorine 
of a few pounds pressure inside the barrel. The process is obsolete. 

3. The Val-solution process , in which weaker, unsaturated solutions of 
chlorine are used. The process is obsolete. 

These processes are described separately below, in the order of their 
introduction on a working scale. h\>r the volatilisation (chlorine roasting) 
process, see above, p. 2 ( .H . 

Tin-: Plattnki;, Puooioss. 

Plattner Process at Reichenstein. 1 The material treated consisted of 
the residues obtained by roasting arsenical iron pyrites for the production 
of white arsenic, which was volatilised and condensed in brick chambers. 
There were forty- eight earthen chlorination pots, each holding 150 lbs. of 
ore. Those pots wore strengthened with iron hoops, arid suspended on two 
journals, so that they could he discharged by inverting (hem. 

The lower part of the pots was of a conical shape, and this part was 
filled with pebbles and sand covered with a. perforated earthen plate, the 
function of which was to prevent the ore from mixing with the filter bed. 
The ore tilled tin* cylindrical part of the pot above the. earthen plate. The 
chlorine was generated by the action ol hydrochloric and sulphuric, acids 
on manganese dioxide in cart Ironware vessels, and was conveyed thence 
to tire. ore. pots through leaden pipes. 'The gas was introduced, below the 
lilter bed, ami passed upwards through the ore for an hour; a wooden cover 
was then fitted on, but not luted down until chlorine had been passed for 
from six to seven hours longer, after which all joints were, luted down with 
dough, and the vat. left- until the next da-v. The cover was then removed and 
water, at a temperature of from til to 77 K., poured on, and allowed to 

percolate, through the ore and lilter bed by .gravity. The liquid coming from 
twenty-four pots was eonveved to four vats, the first one being filled with 
solution before the second was used, and so on ; the contents of the fourth, 
vat, being too poor for precipitation, were used over again for leaching. The 
leaching was stopped when Uu cubic feel of water had. passed through the 
total charge of 5. boo lbs., this being at the rale, of 312 gallons per ton of 
2,000 lbs. The liquid from the first three vats was drawn oil into twenty 
glass globes, which were heated on a sand hath so as to raise the temperature 
to 77 ,J K. Sulphuretted hydrogen, obtained from fused sulphide ol lead and 
sulphuric acid, was passed through until the saturation point was reached, 
when the liquid was loll to settle until the next day; after this the clear 
supernatant, liquid was passed through sawdust filters to catch all the sul- 
phide of gold, which might still have been in suspension. The sulphides 
were relined by dissolving them in acids, precipitating the metallic gold 


1 II. Knl, Httth ISlia, 4,372. 
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with ferrous sulphate, and melting it in clay crucibles with nitre and borax. 
The amount of roasted ore treated daily was 3,600 lbs., containing about 
f; oz. of gold per ton, so that only about 250 ozs. of gold were extracted 
yearly, and it is difficult to believe that the enterprise could have been a 
commercial success. 

Later Practice in the Plattner Process. — The system ascribed to Plattner 
consists of the following operations : — 

1. The concentrate or residue is subjected to a “dead” roast in a 
r e v erb er atory i ur nac e . 

2. The roasted ore is slightly damped with water and charged into wooden 
vats, holding from 1 ton upwards. The vats have false bottoms consisting 
of filter beds of gravel or of cloth. Chlorine gas, generated in another vessel, 
is introduced at the bottom of the vat, and rises through the ore, permeating 
■every part of it. The vat is then closed up and left undisturbed for twenty- 
four hours or more, by which time all the gold is converted into soluble 
chloride of gold. 

3. The soluble salts are then washed out with water, which is allowed to 
flow on to the surface of the ore, and, passing through it, drains through 
the filter bed. When all the gold has thus been removed in solution, the 
tailing is thrown away. 

4. The solution of gold chloride is acted on by ferrous sulphate, or 
some other suitable reagent, by which the gold is precipitated ; the 
particles of the precious metal are allowed to settle, and then are col- 
lected and melted down. 

This process may be used for the treatment of small quantities of roasted 
concentrate. The principal modifications which were made in it were intro- 
duced mainly in order to deal with larger quantities of material. 

The Vats.- The vats used for impregnating the ore with chlorine are 
usually, in California, about 7 feet in diameter, and are made of staves 3 feet 
long and 2 inches thick, which consist of the best split sugar- pine. They are 
coated with a mixture of pitch and tar to protect them from the corrosive 
action of the chlorine. '.Before being used for the first time, the vats are 
thoroughly soaked with water to diminish their absorptive action on the 
chloride of gold solution, but all wood brought in contact with this solution 
is nevertheless invariably impregnated with a certain amount of gold. This 
may be recovered after the vats, etc., are worn out, by burning them and 
fusing the ashes with suitable fluxes. The false bottom generally consists 
of quartz pebbles, the lowest layer being of the size of hazel nuts, and each 
successive layer consisting of liner material until, at the top, a thin layer of 
line sand (passing a 20-mesh sieve, but retained on a 60- mesh sieve) is spread 
evenly over the surface. The thickness of t he filter bed (which, is not shown 
in the figure) is usually from 6 to 12 inches. It is supported on boards (A, 
Fig. 141), .1 inch thick, in which numerous A -inch auger holes are drilled ; 
these boards rest on wooden strips (not shown in the figure), 3 inches wide 
and I inch thick, which do not reach the edge of the vat, and so keep a clear 
space 1 inch deep, just above the true bottom of the vat, in which the solu- 
tion can accumulate. The solution is drawn oh by a leaden pipe fitted with 
a stopcock, preferably of stoneware. Deetken states 1 that fine sea-shells 
(consisting of carbonate of lime) have been used instead of quartz pebbles 
for the filter beds without any prejudicial « result. Talcose rocks, and 

1 Deetken, Mineral Resources H r rst o f the Rocky Mountains, IK73, p. 342. 
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particularly silicates of alumina, must not be used on account of their power 
of absorbing the chlorine. For the same reason sulphides, magnetic iron 
oxide, metallic iron, fragments of wood or other organic matter, or, briefly, 
any substance capable of being acted on by chlorine or of reducing the chloride 
of gold must be carefully excluded from the filter bed. 

The surface of the filter bed is covered with boards, not fitted closely 
together, but made into a framework by cross-pieces and pierced with many 
auger holes. This cover is useful when the tailing is being cleared out, 
otherwise, in shovelling away the ore, the surface of the filter bed is partly 
removed also. Filter cloths of canvas, burlap, or cocoa-nut fibre matting 
are also frequently used above the filter-bed, stretched tightly over a frame- 
work of wood which accurately fits the inside of the vat. The space between 
the canvas and the wail of the vat is packed with hemp or other material 
closely tamped down. .Filter-cloths of every material, except asbestos, 
are soon rotted bv the action of the chlorine, and their use is frequently 
dispensed with. Wool lasts longer than cotton. 



Charging in the Ore. When the vats are ready to be charged, a layer 
of dry ore is spread over the false bottom, and time, given for the water 
from the lilter bed to be drawn up into Ibis layer by capillary attraction. 
If attention is not paid to this point, the lowest* layer of ore becomes too 
wet from the combined effect, of the water added to it. before charging in 
and that absorbed from the false bottom. The result is that, the passage 
of the chlorine through the mass is resisted and there is a great increase in 
the consumption of the gas. I) eel, ken st.af.es that the whole of the usual 
charge of gas may be thus consumed, not rising more than a few inches above 
the bottom. The greater part of the charge is damped by sprinkling with 
water and thoroughly mixing. The amount of the water added varies with 
the nature of the ore, but the usual amount is from (> to 12 per cent, for 
roasted ores. If it is made too wet, dry ore to the required amount is mixed 
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with it. A good rough method of ascertaining when it is of the proper degree 
of dampness is to compress some in the hand ; balls of ore should be readily 
formed in this way, but should be just dry enough to crumble up again. 
The reason for the addition of water is that perfectly dry chlorine has scarcely 
any action on metallic gold at ordinary temperatures, and up to a certain 
point an increase in the amount of water present raises the rate of dissolution 
of the gold. The limit of the amount of water that can be added is, however, 
determined by physical conditions, as the* mass must be of loose porous 
texture in order to permit the gas to permeate readily through every portion 
of it. The ore is passed through a 4-mesh sieve, and falls into the vat in a 
light shower. Although left undisturbed as far as possible, the charge must 
be levelled off with a rake occasionally. 

When the vat is filled to within 6 inches of the top, the surface of the ore 
is made concave or saucer-shaped, higher at the sides than in the middle. 
The cover, usually of wood, is then lowered on to the vat by means of a chain 
and pulley, and the rim luted with a mixture of wet clay and sand, or, more 
usually in former times, with dough. These joints are kept moist during 
the “gassing 55 process by wet rags. The gas is introduced through a lead 
pipe, which is shown on the left-hand side of Fig. 141, passing into the vat 
below the false bottom. A small hole is left in the cover through which the 

displaced air may escape, and the 
issuing gases are tested irom time to 
time by means of a rag tied to a 
stick and moistened with dilute 
ammonia. As soon as chlorine is 
found to be coming off freely, the 
hole is plugged, but the current of 
gas is not stopped until after the 
lapse of one or two hours more, 

when the charge is supposed to be 

) 7 saturated with the gas, the total 

Fig. 142.— Wash-Bottle for Chlorine Gas. required for the impregnation 

being usually from five to eight hours. 

Generation of the Chlorine . 1 — The chlorine is generated in air-tight vessels 
of lead heated by a water bath and fitted with a stirring apparatus passing 
through the lid and worked from the outside. The gas necessary for a 3-ton 
charge of roasted concentrate may be generated in a leaden vessel of 20 inches 
in diameter and 12 inches deep. The charge for 3 tons of ore consists of 20 to 
24 lbs. of rock salt, 15 to 20 lbs. of manganese dioxide, containing 70 per 
cent, of available material, and 35 lbs. of oil of vitriol of 66° B., diluted 
with half its weight of water. 

The outlet tube is of lead, but connections in pipes are often made by 
short pieces of indiarubber- tubing, well greased on the inside. These resist 
the action of chlorine fairly well. The gas is passed through about \ inch 
of water in the wash-bottle shown in Fig. 142. The use of the wash-bottle 
is partly to free the chlorine from hydrochloric acid, or other impurities 
with which it is contaminated, but mainly to give an indication of the 
rate of flow of the gas. A little hydrochloric acid does no great harm, 
and in any case some hydrochloric acid is formed in the charge by the 



1 See description and figure of the Edwards generator in the section on Miller’s chlorine 
process, Chap. XVIII. 
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action of chlorine on traces of sulphides left undecomposed in the ore, 
thus : — 

K 2 S + 4C1. 2 + 4H 2 0 - R 2 SO, + 8HCL 

The only disadvantage due to the presence of much hydrochloric acid 
in the gas lies in the fact that certain metallic oxides (oxides of iron, copper, 
etc.) are much more readily soluble in the acid than in chlorine, chlorides 
and water being formed, and the resulting solution will be contaminated 
with these chlorides, so that special precautions are necessitated to prevent 
the bullion from becoming base. 

Impregnation of the Ore. — The ore is allowed to remain impregnated 
with the gas for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, the continued presence 
of a strong excess of gas being ascertained at intervals by removing the plug 
from the cover and applying the ammonia test. When, as is usually the case, 
there is a large excess of gas when the impregnation is at an end, it may be 
disposed of in one of several ways. It may be dissolved by adding water 
before raising the cover (the usual method of procedure), or it may be 
withdrawn by aspiration and discharged outside the building, or stored in 
a gasometer for use in a subsequent charge. 

The time of impregnation varies according to the size of the particles of 
gold, the fineness of the metal, and the temperature employed. Chlorine 
has a very slow action on pure gold, the rate increasing gradually with the 
temperature up to 100°, see pp. 22 and 01. 

Fine gold is acted on more slowly than that of less fineness. The alloys 
containing base metals (copper, etc.) are dissolved very rapidly, and small 
quantities even of silver appear to increase the rate of solution, but if the 
percentage of silver amounts to 10 per cent, or over, 1 an insoluble coating 
of chloride of silver is formed over the granule, and further action is checked 
or completely stopped. 

Reactions in the Impregnation Vat. The amount of chlorine to be. used 
depends mainly on the substances present, other than gold, by which chlorine 
is absorbed. If any sulphides are present they are oxidised by the chlorine 
in presence of water ; sulphates, chlorides, and sulphuric, ami hydrochloric 
acids being formed. 

.Protosulphates or any other protosalts present, are converted almost 
instantaneously to pcrsalts by the chlorine, as follows : * 

(iFeSO,, -I- 301. 2Fe li (SO. J ) ;{ | 2hY0l ;{ . 

It is obvious from these reactions that great waste of chlorine in the 
impregnation vat is caused by imperfect roasting, I per cent, of unoxidised 
sulphur present in pyrite, if open to the attack of the chlorine, being enough 
to convert 8-1) per cent, of chlorine (or about 200 lbs. per ton of ore) into 
hydrochloric acid. It is, therefore, desirable that the ore should he roasted, 
dead. 

Sulphate of copper (OuSO,) does not appear to be acted on by chlorine, 
but, nevertheless, when much of it is present in a roasted ore, chlorination 
generally seems to.be rendered impracticable. 'Phis is possibly due to the 
fact that some sulphate of iron accompanies it. Whenever sulphat.es of t hese 
metals are left in the roasted ore by accident or design it is necessary to remove 
them by a preliminary leaching with water before the chlorine is introduced. 

1 Hofman and Ma^nuson, Trnnx. Amn\ I rid. Mn/f. 11 >04, 35,1)48 

20 
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)f course if the ore is chlorinated in tubs by gas, it must be partially dried 
nd sieved back into the tub before impregnation can be attempted. 1 

Organic matter is also oxidised by chlorine, although much more slowly. 
d ordinary temperatures, pitch and tar are almost unaffected, and the 
bres of matting, canvas, etc., are acted on very gradually. Pieces of decaying 
rood or dried leaves must not be introduced with the water into the leaching 
at, and if surface water is used it should always be carefully strained before 
eing run in. A rough analysis of the water employed will often be service- 
ble, as it is frequently strongly alkaline in dry countries, and may be softened 
r ith advantage. 

The absorption of chlorine by metallic oxides is the most frequent cause 
£ waste, and, in the vat process, there are usually no efforts made to prevent 
lis. Well roasted sesquioxide of iron (Fe 2 0 ;} ) is scarcely attacked by chlorine, 
specially if the temperature attained in the furnace has been high. If 
ny magnetic oxide (Fe 3 0 4 ), however, has been formed from over-heating 
[• has been originally present in the ore, the absorption of chlorine is con- 
derably greater, ferric chloride being formed and dissolved. Ferrous oxide 
instantly converted into a mixture of chloride and sesquioxide of iron, 
hydrochloric acid acts more rapidly than chlorine on all these oxides, 
at is nevertheless very slow in dissolving the well roasted sesquioxide. 
Metallic iron, which is sometimes accidentally introduced, is dissolved at 
ice by both chlorine and 1101. The oxides of copper and zinc are quickly 
.ssolved. by chlorine, and still more readily by HOI. Lime and magnesia 
so readily absorb chlorine, forming hypochlorites, chlorates and chlorides, 
it hypochlorites are decomposed by any acid which may be present. 

If any appreciable quantity of oxides capable of absorbing chlorine are 
•esent, it is cheaper to dissolve them by adding dilute sulphuric acid to the 
•e, and then, if possible, to leach out the soluble sulphates formed, before 
ibjecting the ore to the action of the gas. 

Amount of Chlorine required. The amount of chlorine required varies 
•eatly, both with the nature of the ore and the manner in which it is roasted, 
i order to roast pyritc dead, a long time in the furnace terminating at a 
gh temperature is necessary, and the addition of salt may be desirable in 
der to chloridise oxides which would otherwise absorb the more expensive 
dorine in the impregnation vat. These conditions in the furnace, however, 
ay cause enormous losses by volatilisation, the endeavour to save a few 
>unds of chlorine in the vat causing the loss of Bn or 10 per cent, of the gold 
the furnace. In ores where the percentage of copper, etc., is not large, 
id where, in consequence, salt need not be used in tin; furnace, the roasting 
ay be finished at a high temperature without any disadvantage, and the 
-nsumption of chlorine may lie thus reduced to a very low point. Butters 
ates 2 that at bis mill in Kennel, California, where all descriptions of eon- 
ntratc and pyritio ores were treated by t he Plat trier process, the average 
►nsumption of chlorine was 12 lbs. per 2,000 lbs. of ore. 

Leaching the charge. -When it is judged that the impregnation has 
sted long enough for all the gold to be dissolved, the excess of chlorine gas 
removed, the lid is taken off, and water is added to the charge to wash 


1 Ore roasted “dead” or “sweet ” usually contains from 0*15 to 0*4 per cent, of sulphur 
iefly in the form of sulphates, or locked up in uncrushed ore The lower the amount of 
Iphur which is left in the roasted ore the better is the extraction of gold and the smaller 
e amount of chlorine required. 

2 Blitters, Etta. <*"<l ./., Dec. 20, 1800. 
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out the soluble chloride of gold. The water may be added from below, but 
it is more usual to pour on water at the top, and let it flow out at the bottom. 

The water must be added carefully, as otherwise the ore may pack 
unevenly, and channels may be formed through the mass, and the leaching 
thus rendered imperfect. Water is usually run from a tap on to a layer of 
gunny-sacking placed over the ore, or through a coil of lead pipe, pierced 
with small holes, underneath the cover. The stopcock below the false bottom 
is then opened, and the yellow- or blue-coloured solution (coloured by salts 
of iron, gold, and copper), which should have a strong odour of chlorine, is 
run into a settling tub and thence to the precipitation vat. The leaching 
is continued as long as any trace of gold can be detected in the issuing liquid, 
after filtering, by ferrous sulphate or stannous chloride (see above, p. Go). 
When large quantities of copper salts are present in the solution, their strong 
bluish tints mask the slight discoloration due to a precipitate of a small 
quantity of metallic gold, and, also they appear to interfere with the pre- 
cipitation by ferrous sulphate, in some cases at least preventing it from 
taking place. 1 

The last charges of wash-water are not mixed with the strong solution, 
hut stored in other vats and used again for the first washings of other charges. 
Re-precipitation of dissolved gold in storage vats or impregnation vats is 
not to be feared, so long as there is an excess of chlorine present in the liquid, 
and this can easily he ensured by adding a small quantity to any solutions 
not smelling strongly of the gas. 

The amount of water used in leaching is usually about 2 tons of water 
to 1 ton of ore, but in most cases part of the water* is used again in the next 
charge. 

Precipitation of the Gold. -The precipitating vat. is of the same material 
as the leaching tubs, and may be from 5 to 7 feet in diameter and 3 feet. deep. 
There is no false bottom, and the vat is often made wider at the bottom 
than at the top to prevent any adherence of the gold to the sides. The wood 
is protected bv a coating of pitch or paralhn- paint, or is left, without paint 
of any kind. The vat receives a smooth finish inside to facilitate perfect 
cleaning, and is set perfectly level to avoid loss of gold while the waste liquor 
is being drawn off. The precipitating solution of ferrous sulphate, which 
is usually prepared, at the mill by dissolving iron in sulphuric acid, and con- 
tains some free acid, is introduced into the precipitating vat before the gold 
solution. The mixture is well stirred with wooden paddles, in order to make 
the precipitate settle better. 

Precipitation takes place according to the equation 

2AuCI;j -| - 0 PettO., Aiu } 2Ke(!l a 1 2Ke a (S< 

The oxidation of the ferrous salt, is also effected in ot her wavs, notably by 
the excess of free chlorine present in the solution, so that, much more sulphate 
of iron is required than is indicated by the equation. The dillirultv of 
collecting and saving the precipitated gold is due to the fine state of division 
of the precipitate, wliic.li settles slowly and tends to pass through filters. 
The gold settles better if it is well stirred, and Aaron recommends an addition 
of more sulphuric acid and vigorous stirring, two hours after the precipita- 
tion is complete, as a means of assisting the settling. Besides gold, the only 
other metals precipitated by ferrous sulphate are those, which form insoluble 


1 Rutters, lor., vit. 
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sulphates — viz., lead, calcium, strontium, and barium. The last two of these 
are rarely present, and the others are dealt with in the manner described 
below. Basic iron salts are not precipitated if enough free sulphuric acid 
is present, and when precipitated, they may be removed from the gold by 
treatment with acids, or by slagging them off in the furnace. 

If lead or calcium is present, dissolved in the solution, it will be precipitated 
as an insoluble sulphate on the addition of the ferrous sulphate, and thus 
render the gold-precipitate impure and less easy to treat. The amount of 
lead in the solution is usually small, unless hot water has been used for leaching, 
and most of the lead chloride is, in any case, separated by the canvas filter. 
The usual method of removing the calcium is to add sulphuric acid to the gold 
solution, and to let it stand for a few horns, when calcium sulphate crystal- 
lises out, forming a crust on the sides and bottom of the vat. The liquid 
is then drawn off and transferred to another vat for the precipitation of the 
gold. 

When precipitation is complete the liquid is allowed to remain at rest 
for some time, in order to allow the. gold to settle to the bottom. Butters 1 
states that forty- eight hours is usually sufficient, but that sixty hours is 
better, and the determination of the extent to which the settling has pro- 
gressed may be made by tapping the solution at various heights and filtering 
the liquid thus obtained. When a quart of liquid, drawn from a point 2 inches 
above the bottom of the vat, gives only a slight dark stain to filter paper, 
on being passed through it, the settling may be regarded as complete. C. 
H. Aaron quotes instances 2 where, after forty-eight hours settling, as much 
gold remained in suspension in the liquid which was drawn off as was equi- 
valent to 50 cents per ton of the ore treated. 

When the waste liquid has been drawn off by a floating siphon, more 
ferrous sulphate and fresh solutions from the leaching vat are poured into the 
vat, and the process repeated until enough gold has accumulated at the bottom 
to warrant a clean-up. This may take place at intervals of from a fortnight 
to three months. The clear liquid is drawn off as closely as possible, and the 
slime scooped out and filtered through paper, or, by means of a press, through 
canvas. The gold precipitate is then dried carefully and fused in graphite 
pots, with salt, sand, nitre, borax, etc., as fluxes, according to the require- 
ments of the case. If the precipitate contains any considerable amount of 
impurities (such as oxides and basic salts of iron), which is usually the case, 
it may be treated with hydrochloric acid before fusion. The bullion pro- 
duced varies from 920 to 990 fine, the alloying metals consisting chiefly of 
iron and lead. 

Cost of Working. — The cost of treating concentrate or ore by the Plattner 
process depends chiefly on the cost of roasting. In 1867, the total cost in 
California was stated by Kustel to be $14-55 per ton, but in 1872 it had been 
reduced to $11, the expense of roasting being in each case about two-thirds 
of the whole. At the works of the Plymouth Consolidated Mining Company, 
California, in 1886, 3 the cost of treating 100 tons per month was $9-40 per ton 
(.the roasting accounting for $4-60 per ton, or nearly one-half), and at the 
Providence Mine, in the same State, it was about $6.30, without including 
the expenses of general supervision, interest on first cost, and depreciation 
of plant. 


1 Butters, loc . cit. 

2 Aaron, Eighth Report Cal. State Mineralogist , 1888, p. 836. 

3 Small, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1886, 15 * 305. 
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It was estimated in 1888 1 that, generally, throughout California, a plant, 
capable of treating 6 tons of concentrate daily, cost from $6,000 to $7,000 
for its erection, while the cost of extraction was about $10 per ton, and the 
proportion of the gold extracted was from 90 to 92 per cent. 

Use of Liquid Chlorine. At the Utica Mine, California, 2 3 the concentrate 
is roasted in long reverberatory furnaces, allowed to cool, moistened with 
sulphuric acid and water and sieved into wooden vats. Chlorine gas derived 
from a drum of liquid chlorine is then introduced into the charge, and after 
forty-eight hours the ore is leached in the usual way. The cost of treatment 
was $7.80 per ton. when the chlorine was generated from manganese dioxide, 
salt and sulphuric acid, and only $6.90 per ton after the introduction of 
liquid chlorine. One drum of liquid chlorine weighs 300 lbs., holds 115 lbs. 
of chlorine, and takes the place of 972 lbs. of manganese dioxide, 1,080 lbs. 
of salt, and 2,160 lbs. of sulphuric acid. The drum is 10 inches in diameter 
and 5 feet long, and costs $40 at the Utica Mine. The time of introducing 
the gas into a charge is reduced by its use from six or eight hours to twenty 
minutes. 

The Plattner Process at the Plymouth Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 

Amador County, California/ 1 -The ore contains 11 dwts. of gold, mostly 

in the free state. It is crushed in a stamp battery, No. 8 screens (4.0 mesh) 
being used, passed over a length of 20 feet of amalgamated plates (the upper 
one of which is copper and the rest silver-plated) and then concentrated 
on True vanners. The concentrate amounts to from 1| to 11- per cent, of 
the weight of the ore, and contains from 5 to 10 ozs. of gold per ton. It 
is treated at the rate of JOO tons per month, being kept damp until charged 
into the roasting furnace, to prevent the formation of lumps. A “ Fort- 
schaufelungsofen ” is used for roasting, 80 feet long by 12 feet wide, its hearth 
consisting of a long continuous plane, holding three charges at one time, 
which are kept separate. The three stages are called the “ drying,” “ burning,” 
and “ cooking ” stages, in the (middle) burning stage, the bed of ore is kept 
thin and occupies double the space of each of the other charges. The furnace 
is worked by three eight-hour shifts of one man each. The charges weigh 2,400 
lbs., including 10 per cent, of moisture, and on an average contain 20 per cent, 
of sulphur. Just, before the. sulphur ceases to flame, $ per cent. — i.e., 18 lbs. 
— of salt is added. 

The chlorinating vat is 9 feet in diameter and 3 feet deep ; it holds 4 tons 
of ore. The filter-bed is 6 inches deep, and consists of, (a) at the bottom, 
wooden strips, J inch wide, placed 1 inch apart; (6) above this, 6-inch boards 
placed 1 inch apart and laid across the strips; (c) coarse lumps of quartz, 
diminishing upwards to fine stuff; and (<i) at the top, a cover of 6-inch 
boards placed similarly to the lower layer, but crosswise to them. Chlorine 
is introduced on both sides of the vat, which, is left luted-up for two days, 
and then leached for four or five hours, the tank being kept full of water 
during the operation. A gunny-sack protects the surface of the ore from 
the direct impact of the water from the hose. The ore in the impregnation 
vat contains about f> per cent, of water (crumbling after it has been sieved), 
and is sieved into the vat through a screen of -J-ineh mesh. 

The gold solution is acidulated with sulphuric acid to precipitate the lead, 


1 Eighth Report ( 'at. State Mineral op id, 1888. 

2 T.'N. Smith, Eng. and Map. April 22, 1809, p. 407. . 

3 For a more complete description, hoc that given in the Eighth Report Cal. State 
Minvralogmt, 1888, of which the account appended is an abstract. 
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and ferrous sulphate is then added to it in another tank, after which it is 
allowed to settle for two days before the supernatant liquor is siphoned off. 
The gold is left to accumulate for fourteen days and the wet gold is then 
filtered and fused in graphite pots. The average extraction is from 95 to 
96 per cent, of the gold, and 7 dwts. per ton are left in the tailing. All 
wood is protected from the action of the acids by paraffin-paint. The cost 
of milling is said to be 39 cents per ton of ore, and the cost of concentration, 
roasting, and chlorination, $13.40 per ton of concentrate. 

The Plattner Process at the Alaska Treadwell Mine . 1 — The material treated 
consists of the sulphides collected by True vanners from a stamp battery, 
and contains 40 per cent, of sulphur, mostly pyrite. The gangue is 
quartzose, containing from 2 to 5 per cent, of calcite, which necessitates 
the addition of salt in the roasting furnace. 

The roasting was first effected in Bruckner cylinders, which were abandoned 
owing to the large amount of fuel consumed and the enormous losses by 
dusting and volatilisation (which are said to have amounted to 30 per cent, 
of the gold). The automatic Spence furnace was then tried and proved to 
be useless until it was used as a reverberatory. Six were erected, and the 
cost of roasting was reduced by one-half, but the capacity was small (10 tons 
per day in six furnaces) and the consumption of fuel great, and a rever- 
beratory furnace being erected, was found to be more satisfactory. The 
Spence furnaces were accordingly discarded, and 25 tons of concentrate 
were roasted per day in five reverberatory furnaces of ]3 by 65 feet, inside 
measurement, at a cost of ‘$3-| per ton. The ore is not roasted quite dead, 
owing to the idea that loss of gold by volatilisation would be thereby 
diminished. 

The roasted ore is spread on the cooling floor, wetted down and sifted 
carefully into vats, each of which holds 4J- tons, and is then impregnated 
with the gas. This operation occupies four hours, after which the vat is left 
untouched for thirty hours, fresh gas being forced in a few hours before 
leaching. The leaching usually requires twelve hours. The tailing is 
sampled and assayed, and, if found sufficiently poor, is sluiced into the 
sea. 

The solution is run into collecting tanks and thence to the precipitating 
vats, which already contain the necessary amount of ferrous sulphate in 
solution. The precipitation is complete when all the solution has been run 
in, or when the vat is full. It is then stirred briskly for a few minutes and 
left to settle for from eighteen to twenty-four hours, when the supernatant 
liquor is siphoned off and passed through a large filter. The supernatant 
liquor usually contains from 23 to 25 cents of gold per ton of material treated, 
and this is all saved in the filter. 

The clean-up is made twice a month, the drying and melting of about 
750 ozs. of gold being done by one man in one day. The gold is washed into 
a small tub, allowed to settle, and the supernatant liquor returned to the 
precipitating vat. The gold is dried in an iron pan without filtering, and melted 
with a little borax. 

Each one of' the chlorination vats, holding 4| tons of ore, cost $50,- and 
lasts for three years without any repairs. The filter in it costs only the 
price of a few gunny-sacks, and lasts for six months without any attention. 
The ferrous sulphate is prepared on the works from sulphuric acid and scrap- 


1 This description applies to the practice in the year 1891. 
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iron. In 1890, the cost was at the rate of about $10 per ton, the yield in gold 
being over $40 per ton. The results for the period June, 1890, to May, 1892, 
were as follows : — 


TABLE XXVIII. 



Tons 

Yield 

Cost per Ton. 


Chlorinated. 

per Ton. 

Labour. 

Supplies. 

Total. 

June, 1890, to May, 1891, 

5,869 

2-02 ozs. 

$5.03 

$3.99 

$9.02 

June, 1891, to May, 1892, 

6,177 

1*52 „ 

4.80 

2.81 

7.61 


The Barrel Process. 

Historical. — It was mentioned on p. 300 that Dr. Duflos used a revolving 
barrel in some of his experiments at Breslau, in 1848, and obtained results 
almost identical with those given by the vat percolation method. He, there- 
fore, preferred the latter as being cheaper. In 1877, Dr. Howell Mears, of 
Philadelphia, patented a process which was gradually improved in practice, 
after having been adopted by several mines in the United States, and in 
particular the improvements introduced by Adolph Thies, in 1881, caused 
the name of the Thies process to be applied to the amended method of pro- 
cedure. In 1887 the barrel process was applied by Cosmo Newberry and 
C. J. T. Vautin to the ore of the Mount Morgan Mine, Queensland, where 
it was successfully worked for some time before it was replaced by the vat 
solution process. In 1889 and succeeding years the barrel process was 
developed in the United States, and appeared likely to become of great 
importance. It reached its zenith about 1898, and has now been super- 
seded by the cyanide process, the last mills at Cripple Creek and Colorado 
City having closed down in 1912. 

The Mears Process . — In this process, the roasted ore was charged into 
lead-lined iron cylindrical barrels, together with enough water to make an 
easily flowing pulp ; chlorine was then forced in under pressure through 
the hollow trunnion of the barrel, which was revolved until the gold had 
been dissolved. The pressure of chlorine was stated to be as much as 40 or 
50 lbs. to the square inch. The manhole of the barrel was then opened and 
the ore discharged by gravity into a leaching vat below, where the soluble 
gold was washed out and precipitated by any of the known methods. 

The process was formerly in use at the Phoenix and Haile Mines in 
Carolina, and at the Bunker Hill Mine, California, but was superseded by 
the Thies process. 

The Thies Process . — In this process the chlorine gas was generated inside 
the barrel itself by means of bleaching powder and sulphuric acid. The 
method was simplified in this way, and a number of leaky joints dispensed 
with. Thies found that a moderate pressure of chlorine, of a few pounds 
to the square inch, was enough. His barrel held from 2,000 to 2,500 lbs. 
of ore. 

Practice in Dakota and Colorado . 1 — Improvements were introduced in 

1 Rothwell, Mineral Industry , 1892, I, 233; 1896, 5, 261; 1900, 9, 359. 
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Western America by 3. E. Rothwell and others to enable larger quantities 
of ore to be dealt with, and to overcome the mechanical difficulties of leaching. 
These were due to the endeavour to leach mixtures of sand and slime, which 
are always separated from each other before being treated in the cyanide 
process. 

The barrels were increased in size and varied from 12 feet long and 6 feet 
in diameter, with a capacity of 8 or 9 tons of ore, to 16 feet long and 51- feet 
in diameter, with a capacity of 12 tons. Barrels holding 18 tons were also 
in use at Cripple Creek. The shell of the barrel was of -§-inch mild steel, 
and the ends of cast iron heavily ribbed. They were designed to withstand 
a pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch. The lining was of 24-lb. lead — i.e., 
| inch in thickness. The barrel was rotated on trunnions or on friction 
rollers. 

The filter was placed inside the barrel. It consisted of a diaphragm 
parallel to the axis of the barrel, and forming (in transverse section) the 
chord of an arc of the circle of the barrel. The filter was at first made of 
asbestos cloth, resting on a framework consisting of oaken planks, each 
11 inches wide and as long as the barrel, and 2 inches thick. The area of the 
filter in the 121-ton barrel was 4 by 16 feet, or 64 square feet. The planks 
were grooved, and the filter-cloth rested on the sharp ridges between the 
grooves, the surface being almost entirely available for filtration. Above 
the asbestos cloth was placed an open wooden grating, and the whole was 
held in place by cross-pieces, the ends of which rested under straps bolted 
to the inside of the shell. The cloth lasted for from 15 to 18 charges, or 
from 21 to 3 days. In later practice the asbestos cloth was replaced by 
4 lbs. sheet-lead, with fine perforations, supported by sheet-lead J-inch thick 
with J-inch perforations, and enclosed between wooden gratings. The thin 
sheet-lead lasted from 6 to 60 charges. A sand filter has also been used 
inside the barrel. 

There were two manholes in the shell above the diaphragm for charging 
and discharging the ore, and a third opening below the diaphragm for the 
discharge of the solution and washings. 

The barrel is 1 charged by first filling the space under the filter with water, 
which at the same time is allowed to pass through the filtering medium, 
and wash it ; then the quantity of water required to make the ore free flowing 
(usually from 40 to 60 per cent, of the weight of the ore) is put in above the 
filter. The sulphuric acid is then cautiously poured into the water, through 
which it sinks in a mass to the bottom, without mixing with it ; the ore is 
then charged in, as follows -The hoppers are furnished with two shoots, 
one for each charging- hole. The ore is let fall through these shoots alter- 
nately, the hole through which ore is not being passed serving as an air- 
vent. Meanwhile the bleaching powder has been weighed-out and placed 
in two small kegs. When the ore has all been introduced into the barrel, 
a workman, stationed at each charging-hole, hollows out a space in the surface 
of the dry ore with his hands, and, emptying one of the kegs into the barrel, 
closes up the charging-liole as quickly as possible. If all these operations 
have been conducted rapidly without a hitch, there is no immediate evolution 
of chlorine, but, if some time is suffered to elapse after charging-in the ore, 
the acid liquid, thoroughly stirred-up and mixed by the fall of the ore into 
it, gradually rises through and wets the charge, and the bleaching powder, 


1 This description applies to the practice in Dakota between the years 1890 and 1900. 
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falling on ore which has been wetted with acid, gives off copious fumes of 
chlorine before the cover-plate can be screwed on. 

The amounts of bleaching powder and sulphuric acid added depends on 
the composition of the roasted ore. There must be a considerable excess of 
chlorine at the end of the treatment. The chlorine required varies from 
3 to 10 lbs. per ton of ore. At the Valley Custom Mills, Cripple Creek, 100 to 
200 lbs. of bleaching powder (yielding 30 to 33 per cent, of chlorine) and 300 
to 400 lbs. of sulphuric acid of 60° B. were used in 1905 per barrel charge. 1 
The equation representing the action of the acid on the bleaching powder 
is usually given as follows : — 

CaOCl 2 4- H 2 S0 4 = Cl* + CaS0 4 + H 2 0. 

Less chlorine is given off than is shown in the equation, as bleaching powder 
usually contains only from 25 to 35 per cent, of 4,6 available 55 chlorine. 

The barrel is revolved at the rate of 4 or 5 up to 12 revolutions per minute 
for 3, 4, or sometimes 6 hours. The chlorine must be present in excess, and 
this is ascertained from time to time by holding a rag wetted with ammonia 
solution opposite a small valve which is opened momentarily. 

It was generally supposed that the gold would be cleaned by attrition, 
and in particular that silver chloride, formed by the action of chlorine, would 
be rubbed off the surface of particles of native gold-silver alloys, and clean 
surfaces of gold would thus be continually offered to the attack of the 
chlorine. 

Hofman and Magnuson, 2 however, have shown that there is a limit to 
this action, if it exists. They found that with pure gold and quartz grains 
an excess of chlorine in a rotating bottle dissolved pure gold a little faster 
than gold containing 10 per cent, of silver. The alloy gold 80, silver 20 was 
almost as readily dissolved by a supersaturated solution of chlorine as pure 
gold, but the alloy gold 70, silver 30 was acted on much less rapidly. The 
solvent power of somewhat weaker solutions was far more seriously interfered 
with by the presence of 20 per cent, of silver in the alloy. 

After the chlorination is complete the barrel is stopped, so that the filter 
assumes a horizontal position ; the hose is attached to one of the outlet 
pipes, and after waiting for a few minutes to allow the pulp to settle, as recom- 
mended by Rothwell, the discharge valve is opened and the solution allowed 
to run out, the pressure of gas left in the barrel being enough to start the 
leaching. A hose is also attached to the inlet pipe, and water is pumped 
in under a pressure seldom exceeding 40 lbs. per square inch, the air in the 
top part of the barrel being compressed and forming an elastic cushion. 
By washing in this manner, no chlorine is allowed to escape into the building, 
as it is all absorbed by the water. If necessary the leaching is suspended 
at intervals, and the barrel is again revolved for a few minutes, so that its 
contents are thoroughly mixed-up together again. In this way the formation 
of permanent channels in the ore is prevented, and perfect leaching is ensured. 
The wash-water coming from the barrel is tested for gold with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The full charge of ore is said by Rothwell to occupy a depth of 
38 inches on the filter in his 12 J-ton barrel, and the average time of leaching 
to be 2 J hours. The amount of water required for leaching is about 120 gallons 
per ton, besides the 100 gallons per ton contained in the charge. 


1 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 214. 

* Hofman and Magnuson, Trans. Amen . Inst. Mng. Eng., 1904, 35, 948. 
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The tailing is discharged into a car which will hold the whole charge of 
ore and water, and is then run out of the building ; or, if water is abundant, 
the tailing is discharged into a sluice, and washed away. In some cases, as. 
at Cripple Creek, it was concentrated on Wilfley tables, and the concentrate* 
was sent to a cyanide plant for the further extraction of gold (Gowland). 
The filter-cloth is washed clean by a jet of water under pressure directed 
successively to all parts of it. This water is discharged by revolving the* 
barrel. 

The solution coming from the barrel, passes first to a tank with a gravel 
filter and then to the settling tanks, which are of sufficient capacity to allow 
several hours for settling. The clear liquid from these is forced up by air 
pressure into the precipitating vats. 

The gold is precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen. In Dakota, the- 
practice prevailed for a time of destroying the free chlorine with sulphurous 
acid gas before passing sulphuretted hydrogen, but later, at Cripple Creek, 
the use of S0 2 was given up. The sulphuretted hydrogen, generated by the- 
action of sulphuric acid on iron matte, is forced into the solution, usually 
diluted with air, for stirring purposes and for the expulsion of chlorine. It 
destroys the last traces of chlorine and precipitates the gold, thus : — 

BUS + Cl, = 2HC1 + S 
2 AuC 1 3 + 3HoS = 6HC1 4- Au 2 S 3 . 

Metallic gold and free sulphur are also precipitated. 

It is said to take less than an hour at the Golden Reward Works to pre- 
cipitate the gold from 5,000 gallons of solution (resulting from the lixiviation 
of from 25 to 50 tons of ore). The liquid is quite cold, but the precipitate- 
is in a collected, voluminous and fiocculent form which settles quickly. It 
is left undisturbed for two hours, and the liquid is then drawn off to within 
4 inches of the bottom of the vat, and passed through a filter-press, provided 
with a set of heavy, canton-flannel filter-cloths. The head of liquid used for 
filtering is 25 feet, and the filtration is said to occupy from three to four 
hours, according to the amount of sulphides already contained in the filter. 
When the latter is full, a small air-pump is connected with it and a current 
of air passed through it for an hour to dry the mass of sulphides into hard 
cakes, which, arc easily handled and removed. The precipitate is then roasted 
in iron trays, which are placed in cast-iron muffles and heated only from the- 
top, no stirring being necessary, so that the loss from dusting is small. • The- 
filter-cloths are burnt with the precipitate, when they have become either 
clogged with sulphides, or untrustworthy owing to the action of the acid 
liquors. The precipitate is then melted down with sodium carbonate, borax, 
nitre and sand, the total loss in handling being very small. The bullion 
is about 900 to 950 fine in gold, the remainder consisting chiefly of silver, 
copper, lead and arsenic. The bulk of the precipitate remains at the bottom, 
of the vat. It is allowed to accumulate for a fortnight, and is then filtered 
and treated as above. The slag resulting from the fusion of the gold is 
crushed and melted down with litharge, and the reduced lead cupelled' 
(Rothwell). 

It has usually been assumed that all the lead, copper, and silver contained 
in the liquids is precipitated with the gold, and that if much copper is 
present, the bullion will be very base, and Langguth suggested the removal 
of the copper from the- precipitate by dilute nitric acid. Rothwell, however* 
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has stated 1 that, with careful work in the presence of acid, the gold can be 
precipitated, forming a bullion from 820 to 960 fine, whilst the copper, arsenic, 
antimony, etc., remain in solution together with barely a trace of gold. If 
much base metal is present in the solution, ferrous sulphate is sometimes 
used. 

The amount of chemicals used in the chlorination and precipitation 
departments at the Golden Reward Mill, Dakota, in 1891 is given below : — 2 


TABLE XXIX. 



July 

1891. 

August, 1S91. 

September, 1891. 

Lbs. per 
Ton of 
Ore. 

Cost 

Tn 

Cents. 

Lbs. per 
Ton of 
Ore. 

Cost 

in 

Cents. 

Lbs. per 
Ton of 
Ore. 

Cost 

in 

Cents. 

Sulphuric acid, 

26-82 

45-6 

25-14 

44-0 

24-77 

43-3 

Chloride of lime. 

11-04 

35-8 

10-17 

33-1 

10-09 

32-8 

Crude sulphur, 

0-37 

1-14 

0-31 

0-9 

0-29 

1-2 

Iron sulphide, 

0-77 

4-54 

0-79 

4-0 

0-84 

4-2 

Total cost, 


87-1 


82-05 


81-5 


The total working costs at Cripple Creek in 1900 were given by J. E. 
Hothwell as §3.53 per ton. 3 

Bromine was used at Rapid City, Dokota, in place of chlorine in 1892, 
but with poor results, the tailing being rich. The amount of bromine used 
seems to have been insufficient. 

The Vat-Solution Process. 

Practice in Europe. — The process was devised by W. Munktell at Fahlun, 
Sweden, where it was worked from 1885 to 1888 on the tailing of copper ore. 
The material was leached in vats with dilute solutions of bleaching powder 
and hydrochloric acid, which were mixed just before they were run on to 
the ore. The method was afterwards used on concentrate in Hungary. 

Somewhat similar treatment is followed at Bovisa, in N. Italy, where 
about 25 tons per day of pyritic ore, containing 34 per cent, of sulphur, 
10 to 12 per cent, of arsenic, and 0*6 to 0-7 oz. of gold per ton, are roasted 
dead (the arsenic being recovered) and chlorinated in lead-lined wooden 
vats holding 10 tons each. Weak solutions of bleaching powder and sulphuric 
acid are allowed to pass slowly through the ore, and the total time of treat- 
ment is three days. From. 85 to 87 per cent, of the gold is recovered. 4 

The Permanganate Chlorination Process. — This process differs from the 
ordinary treatment of ore in vats by chlorine water only in the use of a 
different solution. M. Etard originally proposed a solution containing 


1 Roth well, Mineral Industry , 1896, p. 278. 

2 Roth well, JEnr/. and Mwj. J., Mar. 25, 1893, p. 269. 

3 Roth well, Mineral Industry , 1900, p. 370. 

4 F. Clerici, En<j. and Mny. J., Aug. 29, 1806, p. 201. 
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45 lbs. of strong commercial muriatic acid, and 12 ozs. of crystals of per- 
manganate of potash. Professor Black, of Otago University, as an alter- 
native suggested 12 lbs. of common salt, 14 lbs. of sulphuric acid, and 6 or 
7 ozs. of permanganate crystals per 100 gallons of water. These solutions 
smell slightly of chlorine, but it is claimed that in the absence of gold or other 
material attacked by chlorine, practically no free chlorine is produced. Both 
solutions dissolve gold at less than one-tenth the rate of a saturated solution 
of chlorine in water (see p. 22). 

The method was tested by the treatment of 2,000 tons of pyritic ore 
at the Bethanga Mill, Victoria, in 1900. 1 It was crushed dry by a ball mill 
to 20 mesh and roasted in hand-worked reverberatory furnaces, 40 lbs. of 
salt per ton being added a few minutes before withdrawal. Wooden vats, 
5 feet deep, holding 17 tons of roasted ore were used for chlorination. The 
solution contained 110 lbs. of commercial sulphuric acid, 90 lbs. of common 
salt, and 12 lbs. of potassium permanganate (per 1,000 gallons '?). The average 
time of treatment was 140 hours, the tailing being tested by panning, and 
finally leached with hot water. The ruby colour of the solution was used 
to gauge its solvent strength. The average contents of the roasted ore during 
one month were gold 2*313 ozs., silver 1*63 ozs. per ton, and the tailing 
contained an average of 0*147 oz. gold per ton, or nearly 3 dwts. This corre- 
sponds to an extraction of 93*7 per cent, of gold. According to D. D. Bose- 
warne, 2 the cost of chlorination, using permanganate, during four months 
averaged 11s. 5d. per ton, and using chlorine at the same time the average 
cost was only 7s. 4d. per ton. On this exhaustive test the permanganate 
process was abandoned. 

Chlorination at the Mount Morgan Mine, Queensland . 3 — This was the 
largest and most important chlorination mill in the world, but the method 
of treatment has now been given up. It consists in subjecting the ore in 
open vats to the action of a solution of chlorine in water. It was adopted 
in 1888 after chlorination in 1-ton barrels had been used for about a year. 

The ore from the upper levels consisted of sinter, kaolin, quartz, and 
ironstone, with a small percentage of sulphur. The ore from the lower levels 
consists of hard quartz, heavily charged with pyrite. The gold in the latter 
is believed to be mainly in the form of telluride, and after roasting, all the 
ores contain only finely divided gold. The ores are treated in different 
plants by different methods. 

At the u West Works ” plant, a plan of which is shown in Fig. 143, over 
100,000 tons of low-grade ore from the upper levels were treated annually. 
The ore is crushed dry in Krupp ball-mills (see above, p. 279), to pass a 
20-mesh screen, roasted in revolving cylindrical furnaces and stored in main 
hoppers higher than the vats. The roasting is mainly to dehydrate the ore, 
so as to improve the speed of leaching, which is otherwise excessively slow. 
A small percentage of sulphur is also removed. The vats are 60 feet long, 
12 feet 6 inches wide, and 5 feet deep, and hold 100 tons of ore. They are 
made of concrete lined with neat cement, which in turn is covered with 
pitch and tar applied hot. There are sixteen of these vats. The filter bed 


1 “ The Permanganate Chlorination Process at Bethanga,” by E. Harris. Inst. Mng. 
and Met., report of meeting on Dec. 15, 1904. 

2 Rosewarne, Inst. Mng . ami Met., report of meeting on Dec. 15, 1904, p. 25. 

3 See E. W. ISTardin, Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 1900, 142 , 297-307 ; and Australian Mining 
and Metallurgy, by Donald Clark, pp. 265-294. Figs. 143-146 are reproduced by kind per- 
mission of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
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is 20 inches thick, consisting of 16 inches of sand and gravel resting on per- 
forated planks supported by wooden bearers. The vat has a fall of 3 inches, 
from one end to the other for draining off the solution. The depth of the bed 
of ore is little more than 3 feet. The ore is tipped in from trucks and roughly 
levelled. 

The chlorine is generated in ordinary flagstone stills from sulphuric- 
acid, manganese dioxide and common salt. The acid is made on the spot 
from imported sulphur. The manganese and salt are crushed and thoroughly 
mixed before charging into the still. The chlorine gas is passed into scrubbing 
towers (see Rig. 144), each 2 feet 3 inches in diameter and 20 feet high, filled 
with glass bottles and old assay crucibles, always kept wet by trickling 
water. The solution of chlorine contains about 600 grains of chlorine to th& 
cubic foot, or 0*14 per cent, of chlorine. The weight of chlorine used is about 
21 lbs. per ton of ore, which corresponds to about 30 cubic feet of solution 



per ton. The solution is stored in solution tanks (see Rig.^ 145), closed 
chambers with concrete domes, whence it flows through a 6-inch earthen- 
ware main to the vats. There are four stills, four* towers, and four solution 
tanks, the latter having a capacity of about 950 cubic feet each. 

The solution is allowed to run on the charge, from 6-inch earthenware 
mains (see Rig. 146), until the vat is full, when the valve below the false 
bottom is opened and the vacuum of about 5 lbs. per square inch in the 
pump main draws the liquor through. Fresh solution is run on to keep the. 
ore covered, and this is continued until the gold is dissolved, which appears 
to take about thirty-six hours. During the first few hours all the chlorine 
is absorbed by the ore which becomes hot, doubtless from the attack on. 
ferrous and basic salts as well as sulphides left in the ore after roasting. After- 
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about fifteen hours, the liquor issuing from the vat is found to contain gold, 
which gradually increases in amount. 

When the liquor gives a good black precipitate with ferrous sulphate, 
and smells strongly of chlorine gas, it is assumed that all the gold is dissolved, 
and the vat is then said to be “ chlorinated, 55 and wash- water is turned on 


and passed through the ore until no gold can be detected in it by means of 
ferrous sulphate. The ore is then discharged by means of shovelling into 
trucks, though it is intended to replace this by a steam dredge. The solution 
of gold is passed through charcoal filters as described below. 

At the a Top Works,” the ore treated is hard compact quartz heavily 



charged with iron pyrite ; it contains an average 
of 4 ozs. gold per ton and 11 per cent, sulphur, 
which after roasting is reduced to 0-15 per cent. 
The ore is roasted in a Richards 5 shaft furnace 
(see p. 294) at a cost of about 5s. per ton. The 
amount of solution required is larger than that at 



Scale, jV, inch = 1 foot. 


Fig. 145. — Chlorine Solution Tanks, 
Mount Morgan. 



Scale, l inch = 1 foot. 


Scale, !, inch -- 1 foot. 


Fig. 144.— -Scrubbing Towers, 
Mount Morgan. 


Fig. 14(5. — Solution Mains and Filter Beds, 
Mount Morgan. 


the West Works, but the time of treatment is about the same, as the ore is 
more porous and the washing rapid. 

Precipitation .— , The gold is precipitated by charcoal. In 1801, Henry 
referred to the reducing action of charcoal on chloride of gold in solution, 
and observed that the gold will be precipitated on the charcoal, if the solution 
isf either exposed to the direct light of the sun or heated to 212° F. 1 In 18G9 ? 

1 Wm, Henry, An Epitome of Chemistry (London, 1801), p. 95. 
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In Percy’s laboratory, some sticks of wood- charcoal were immersed in water, 
3 ind 32*50 trains of gold in the form of chloride were added on August 7. 
Eighty-five more grains of gold, in the form of chloride, were added on 
November 3, I860, and the bottle was left to stand. This bottle is in the 
Percy collection, at South Kensington, and the surface of the charcoal is 
now coated over with metallic gold, which shows on its surface the fibres 
.and vessels of the stem. 

Vegetable charcoal was adopted as a precipitant at the Mount Morgan 
Mine ^Queensland, in 1887. The method adopted there is as follows : — • 
The solution is heated, the free chlorine being thus expelled ; the liquid is 
then made to run slowly through large shallow tanks, each 10 feet by 11 feet 
.and 4 feet 6 inches deep (see Fig. 147). 1 They are built of brick on a concrete 
foundation, and lined with Portland cement and tar. The layer of charcoal 
in them is 2 feet deep, rests on a filter-bottom, and is covered with thick per- 
forated sheets of lead. The liquor flows downwards through three charcoal 
filters in succession, (>(>0 cubic feet ol: charcoal being sufficient for the treat- 
ment of the liquor from about 100 tons per day of 11 dwts. ore. In preparing 
the charcoal for the filters, 2 3 it is crushed, and all that passes a 20-mesh and 
remains on a 30-mesh screen is called coarse,” whilst that which passes 
the 30-mesh and remains on a 10-mesh screen is called “ fine.” All that 
passes 40-mesh is thrown awav. Two cubic feet of line are used to 1 cubic 



Fig. 117. Pnuupitatiou Vats, Mount Morgan. 


foot of coarse, the coarse being at the top and bottom. The charcoal is well 
rammed m with the loot, especially round the walls, hoi seven months 
the liquor running away from these filters assayed in one mill 0*70 grain 
gold per ton, and in the other 1*89 grains per ton. After passing the charcoal, 
all liquors art 4 , run through a concrete tank with a bed of sawdust 1 loot 
thick and more gold caught in this way. When the charcoal is coated suili- 
ciently with gold, it is burnt in small furnaces furnished with dust chambers. 
The ashes were formerly amalgamated, and the rich slimes sold to the smelters. 
Afterwards the ashes' were fluxed in crucibles and eventually in a small 
reverberatory furnace, the. fluxes used being soda ash and borax, which were 
mixed with the ashes and then moistened with water. 3). Clark states that 
the charcoal ash contains from 20 to '1(1 per cent, of gold.® 1 he slag con- 
tained from 20 to ISO ozs. per ton. Animal charcoal cannot be used owing 
to the difficulty of burning it. afterwards. 


1 Nardin, I'mr. t„»l. t'iril E>m-, 1000, 142 . :««. Ki«. 147 is reproduced by kind per- 
mission of the Institution of Civil KngincerH. 

2 Eny. and, Mmj.J., I)ec. 17, I8DH, p. 724. 

3 Clark, Amlmlia n Minina and Mv.lulluraa, p« LL. 
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The exact action of the charcoal has not been fully demonstrated. It 
acts slowly on cold solutions, and its action is not rapid even at boiling point. 
It is under the disadvantage that it does not destroy free chlorine, which 
must therefore be expelled by boiling or by passing a current of air through 
the liquid before the precipitation of the gold is begun. W. M. Davis states 
that 240 parts of charcoal are required for the precipitation of 19j- parts 
of gold. The prevailing opinion is that the hydrogen and hydrocarbons, 
remaining in the charcoal are the active agents in the precipitation, hydro- 
chloric acid and free gold being formed. 

The following are the chief items in connection with the chlorination 
at Mount Morgan during May, 1898 : — 1 


TABLE XXX. 


. - - - 




West Works. 

Top W orks. 

Tons chlorinated, ..... 

9,852 

1 ,r,:M 

Average assay of ore, .... 

11 dwts. 13 grs. 

4 ozs. 4 dwts. 10 grs. 

„ „ residue, 

22 grs. 

4 dwts. 0 grs. 

„ extraction, . . . . j 

92*00 per cent. 

95 per cent. 

„ time under “ solution/' 

33 hours. 

04 hours. j 

„ „ of washing, 

35 „ 

0 „ j 

„ weight of chlorine per ton of ore. 

Cost per lb. of chlorine, 

2*51 lbs. 

ll*47Ihs. I 

5*85d. 

5*53d. j 

Weight of chlorine per cubic foot of “ solu- 



tion/' ...... 

020 grains. 

599 grains. j 

Total cost per ton of ore for chlorinating 



and precipitating, .... 

4s. 4*58d. 


1 




1 N aril in, op. rit ., pp. 304, 305. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS. CHEMICAL REACTIONS. 


Introduction. — The cyanide process will always be indissolubly connected 
with, the names of its discoverers, J. S. MacArthur and the Forrests. The 
solvent action of potassium cyanide on metallic gold and silver has long 
been known, as is pointed out below, p. 323, but it was believed that 
the use of an electric current in conjunction was needed to quicken the action, 
which was otherwise too slow to be of any practical value. Until the sur- 
prising results of the MacArthur-Forrest process, as it was called for some 
years, were made public, metallurgists were all disposed to condemn the use 
of cyanide as a solvent for gold in ores as being chimerical, on account of the 
instability of potassium cyanide and the slowness of its action on gold, com- 
bined with its high cost and poisonous character. 

The first attempt at the direct extraction of gold by the use of cyanide 
was made by J. H. Rae, who took out a patent in the United States in 1867 
for a process dependent on the removal of gold and silver from their ores 
by the combined action of a “ current of electricity and of suitable solvents 
or chemicals, 5 ’ such, for instance, as cyanide of potassium, the gold being 
simultaneously precipitated on copper plates by the electric current. 

In 1885, J. W. Simpson, of New J ersey, proposed to treat ores containing 
gold, silver, and copper with a solution containing 3*0 per cent, of potassium 
cyanide and 0*19 per cent, of ammonium carbonate. Copper was to be 
dissolved at the same time as the gold ; if silver was present also, an addition 
of common salt was made. The inventor appears to have believed that, 
by using carbonate of ammonia, the necessity was obviated of employing 
an electric current, in conjunction with cyanide of potassium, in order to 
dissolve the gold. The precipitation of gold was effected by 66 a piece or 
plate of zinc.” The process was not tried on a large scale. 

In 1886, however, a series of experiments on wet processes of treating 
gold ores was begun by J. S. MacArthur and R. W. and Wm. Forrest in 
Glasgow, 1 and it was entirely owing to their energy and skill that cyanide 
of potassium was successfully applied in practice to the treatment of gold 
ores. Their process consists essentially in attacking gold and silver ores with 
dilute solutions containing less than 1 per cent, of KCy, caustic soda or lime 
being added to ores rendered acid by the oxidation of pyrite, and then in 
precipitating the precious metals by zinc shavings. This process was intro- 
duced at Karangahake, New Zealand, in 1889, and near Johannesburg, in the 
Transvaal, in 1890, and has now passed into use in all parts of the world. 
Its success is complete on many ores, and its extension has become very 
great, partly at the expense of the chlorination process, and partly in treating 
the tailing of ore which has been crushed and amalgamated. Such tailing was 


i 

1888. 


MacArthur and R. W. and Wm. Forrest, English Patent , 14,174, Oct. 19, 1887; 10,223 of 

21 
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formerly run to waste after concentration. In a large number of cases, ores 
which were formerly regarded as too poor to treat at a profit by any known 
process, are treated by cyanide with or without previous amalgamation. 
The chief advantage of the cyanide process over the chlorination process is 
that roasting is not necessary, even if sulphides are present ; this is a most 
important point in the treatment of low-grade ores, especially in places where 
fuel and labour are costly. Moreover, silver as well as gold is extracted by 
cyanide solutions, and the process has been extensively applied to the treat- 
ment of silver ores, superseding the patio, pan-amalgamation and thiosulphate 
processes. If tellurides are present, ordinary cyanide is inefficient, and the 
ores must either be roasted or treated with bromo-cyanogen. 

Messrs. MacArthur and Forrest, in the course of their investigation on 
wet methods, became dissatisfied with chlorine as a solvent, owing to its 
energetic and preferential action on sulphides of base metals and other 
bodies, and its inapplicability to ores containing silver. They desired to find 
a solvent which would exercise a selective action in favour of the precious 
metals, instead of other substances. With this object in view, they experi- 
mented with a number of solvents (such as ferric bromide, ferric chloride, 
etc.), and finally decided that potassium cyanide possessed advantages over 
all other substances. They showed that it was essential to use very dilute 
solutions, which do not energetically attack pyrite and many other base 
minerals, but readily dissolve gold and silver. Certain compounds, especially 
those of copper, destroy cyanide and interfere with extraction. These com- 
pounds are called “ cyanicides. 55 

44 The potassium cyanide supplied to the gold mines in the early days 
of the gold-extracting process was a black mass containing some 75 per cent, 
of KCN and all the iron and carbon liberated by the decomposition of the 
ferrocyanide. This was replaced by the pure white crystalline product of 
the Erlenmeyer process, which contained about 2 molecules of KCN to 
1 molecule of NaCN, the cyanogen content being equivalent to 98 to 100 per 
cent, of KCN. Shortly after the introduction of the Castner process in 1900, 
solid cakes of pure white crystalline sodium cyanide containing 97 to 98 per 
cent, of NaCN (equivalent to 129 to 130 per cent, of KCN), became an article 
of commerce, and this is at present the form in which the greater part of 
the cyanide employed in gold-extracting is used." 1 Sodium cyanide has been 
objected to in some cyanide mills. 2 3 

The process was originally applied to the residue after amalgamation 
of gold ore, but is now in many cases used for the direct treatment of ore, 
especially in America, as described in Chap. XVII. Much attention was 
devoted to the study of the chemical side of cyaniding in the early days, 
but of late years the sum of knowledge of the chemistry involved has increased 
less rapidly. 44 The physical and mechanical side of cyanidation has been 
in a state of continuous development since the first introduction of the 
process. . . . The field of cyanidation has been and is constantly widening 
through its encroachment upon amalgamation, concentration and smelting'. 55 3 

It is desirable to understand the chemical foundations of the cyanide 
process before considering the details of practice, and accordingly a study 
of the chief chemical reactions involved is appended here. 


1 Ewan, Thorpe’s Diet, of Applied Chemistry , 1912, vol. ii. , p . 182. 

2 Magenau, Eng- and Mng. J., Aug. 25, 1906, p. 363. 

3 MacFarren, Cyanide Practice, p. 6. 
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Action of Potassium Cyanide 1 on Gold and Silver.— Dr. Wright, of 
Birmingham, discovered in 1840 that metallic gold is soluble in potassium 
cyanide, when a current of electricity is passing, and Elkington’s patent, 
taken out in the same year, was partly based on this discovery. Bagration, 
in 1843, 2 studied the action of cyanides on plates of gold in the absence of 
a current of electricity, and announced that they were slowly dissolved. 
Faraday, in 1857, 3 pointed out that gold-leaf is dissolved by a dilute solution 
of the salt, and also showed that if the gold floats on the surface of the liquid, 
so that the side of the leaf is in contact with the air, while the other is bathed 
by the solvent, the action is much more rapid than if the metal is completely 
submerged. Eisner had previously, in 1846, furnished some evidence 4 that 
the presence of oxygen is required for the solution of the gold. 

On evaporating the solution, colourless octahedral crystals of auro- 
potassium cyanide, KAuCy 2 , are formed, which may be viewed as being 
a double cyanide, produced as follows : — 

4Au + 8KCy + 0 2 + 2H 2 0 = 4KAuCy 2 + 4KOH. 

The equation for the solution of silver is similar. 

W. A. Dixon found, in 1877, 5 that although cyanide by itself was slow 
in dissolving gold, its action was hastened by the addition of alkaline oxidising 
agents. He also mentions calcium hypochlorite, potassium ferrocyanide and 
manganese dioxide as hastening this action. 

According to the equation given above, 130 parts by weight of KCy in 
the presence of 8 parts of oxygen suffice for the solution of 197 parts of gold. 
This has been proved by J. 8. Maclaurin 6 to be the case in all carefully 
conducted experiments. The amount of oxygen dissolved in liquids not 
specially prepared, to say nothing of that contained in a porous mass of 
pulverised ore, is consequently enough for the solution of great quantities 
of gold. 

According to Gr. Bodlander, 7 the chemical action in the dissolution of 
the gold is as follows : — 

2Au + 4KCy + 2H 2 0 + 0 2 = 2KAuCy 2 + 2KOH + H 2 0 2 
and subsequently 

4KCy 4- H 2 0 2 + 2Au = 2KAuCy a + 2K0H. 

Bettel suggests the following in place of this : — 8 

(1) 6KCy 4- 2Au + 0 2 + 2H 2 0 = KAuCy 2 4- KAuCy 4 + 4KOH 

(2) KAuCy 4 + 2Au + 2 KCy = 3KAuCy 2 . 

Evidence has been adduced that a substance is formed reacting like 
H 2 0 2 , but it does not follow that the actions represented by the equations 


1 In general, when potassium cyanide is named, it may be taken to include sodium 
cyanide and mixtures of the two salts. Also in the equations given in this chapter, Iv and 
Na are interchangeable, except from the point of view of ionic dissociation. 

2 Bagration, Bull. A cad. Sci. 81 . Petersbourg, 1843, 2, 136. 

3 Faraday, Proc. Boy. Inst., 1857, 2 , 308. 

4 Eisner, J. prakl. Chem., 1846, 37> 441-446. 

« Dixon, Proc. Boy. Soc . ofNJ S. W ., Aug. 1, 1877; Chem. News, Dec. 20, 1878, p. 293. 

6 Maclaurin, J. Chem. Soc., 1893, 63 , 724. 

7 Bodlander. Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 1896, p. 583; see also J. Chem. Met. and Mng. 
Soc. of S. Africa, 1903, 4 , 273. 

8 Bettel, South African Mining Journal, May 8 , 1897. 
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given by Bodlander and Bettel are not limited to an insignificant part of t lie 
whole mass. 

It is clear that oxygen or some other substance acting similarly is necessary 
to assist cyanide of* potassium in dissolving gold. “The decomposition of 
the potassium cyanide is facilitated by the affinity of the potassium for the 
free oxygen present, so that nascent cyanogen is liberated to combine. with 
the metallic gold” (Caldecott). It has, however, been frequently pointed 
out that in the interior of a mass of ore undergoing treatment the conditions 
are not favourable for the maintenance of a sufficient quantity of oxygen 
in a free state. Certain constituents of the ore tend to unite with it, and 
further absorption of free oxygen from the air is extremely slow. Hence 
the time required for the treatment of a charge is many hours, or even days, 
although under favourable conditions the gold could be dissolved in a few 
minutes, or at most in two or three hours. To supply the oxygen, various 
oxidising substances have been tried, such as the passage of a current of air 
through the solution, and the addition of various materials. The charges 
are also sometimes drained and turned over or transferred to other vats, 
in order to aerate the damp ore. In cyanide solution oxygen is dissolved 
to the extent of about one-fifth of an ounce per ton. 1 

Bettel 2 3 found that gold dissolves in the absence of oxygen if the crushed 
ore contains basic ferric, sulphate, by which potassium ferricyanide is formed, 
the reactions being expressed thus — 

(1) ]?e*(SO.|).j 4* I2KCy - 3K..KO, K (; Fe.A> 

(2) Fe*(SO,) ;t + GKOy -|- GILO = Fe^iO),. j 3Kj*<V* GHOy. 

Bettel and Marais also found in I81M that gold leaf would not dissolve 
in a solution of potassium cyanide from which the air had been expelled by 
the passage of a current of hydrogen, and that the. addition, under these 
circumstances, of either potassium diehromafe, chromate, chlorate, per 
chlorate, nitrate, or nitrite or of ferric hydrate or bleaching powder, did unt- 
enable the gold to dissolve. The addition of pvrolusife gave a doubtful 
result, and lead dioxide caused very slow dissolution of the gold. On the 
other hand, gold dissolved slowly if chlorine, iodine dissolved in potassium 
iodide, or ferric chloride were added ; rapidly, if bromine were added : and 
decidedly, if potassium ferricyanide or permanganate, sodium dioxide, hydro- 
gen peroxide, or barium dioxide were added. Micliailenkoand MeshheherjakolP 
confirmed most of these conclusions, and found that sodium dioxide exercised 
its maximum influence at a concent-rat ion of 0*U2 of an equivalent (or about 
02 per cent.). Morris Green 4 5 finds that potassium permanganate as such 
does not aid dissolution. It is clear, therefore, that certain oxidisers are 
ineffective, and in practice, wdien air is not used, potassium permanganate, 
sodium dioxide, bromine (Sulman-Teed process), and timber (Adair process) 
have been mainly employed to assist in the dissolution of the gold, hi general, 
artificial oxidation is not resorted to unless there is some reducing agent 
present in the ore or the waiter which absorbs the oxygen. The oxidising 
substances generally act as “ cyanieides,” destroying some of the solvent. 

1 A. F. Crons, ./. ('hnu. Met. and May. Soe. of S. A fricn, I HUS, 2 , log. 

2 Bettel, S. African M n<j. for. rit. 

3 Michftilenko and MeHhtHcherjakotf, J. /tuns. Pfu/s. Ham. Sor., 44 , Stir • Mna and Sr , 

.Press, Oct. 19, 1912, p. 500. ' 

4 Green, Cham. Met. and M /if/. Sac. o/S. Africa , 1913, 13 , 355. 

5 Adair, ,/. Cham. Met. and M/aj. Sac. ofS. Africa , 1908, 8 , 331. 
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“ The elTect of adding to a pyritic ore the necessary amount of powerful 
oxidisers is really the fonnation of active absorbents of oxygen ” (Caldecott), 
so that they defeat their own object. It was formerly supposed that any 
oxygen coming in contact with the solution would be at once taken up by 
the cyanide, forming eyanates, but it is now well known that oxygen and 
cyanide remain side by side without rapid union between them taking place. 
Ova nates are without action on metallic gold. 

When bromine is used, it is in the form of cyanogen bromide (bromo- 
cyanogen, bromocyanide), as proposed by H. L. Sul man, 1 and used in the 
Diehl process, see p. 391. When this substance is added to cyanide solu- 
tions. the presence of oxygen is not required, and the rate of dissolution is 
markedly increased. The cyanogen bromide is set free as follows : — 2 

2KBr | KP>r( ) ;J | 3K0y |- 3H 2 S0., = 3BrCy + 3K 2 S0 4 H- 3H 2 0. 

A mixture of the bromide and bromate salts in the proper proportions is 
manufactured and sold. When required for use the bromocyanogen is made 
by agitation of the mixture with cyanide and sulphuric acid in a closed 
vessel. Its action in the treatment vat is supposed to be as follows : — 

BrUy ■! 3K0y -j 2Au = 2KAu0y 2 -|- KBr. 

(lyanogen chloride, and iodide behave similarly, but arc very unstable. For 
the eiTcct on tellurides, see p. 39-1 . 

The addition of a small quantity of potassium mercuric cyanide, 
llg(V 2 .2K( V to ordinary cyanide solutions to accelerate their action has 
also been proposed by ,1. S. MacArthur and by N. S. Keith. 3 * * & 

From t he fact that- mercury is <dect.ro- negative to gold in cyanide solutions, 
ttkev in IS7(> 1 concluded that, metallic gold in contact with a solution of 
mercury cyanide would rapidly dissolve and mercury be reduced, .lie found 
this to be. the ease alike with gold and silver, which dissolved with almost 
equal readiness. The mercury is precipitated on the surface of the particles 
of gold and forms amalgam, the equation being probably— 

K.JlgOy, | 2 Au 2KA.u(ly 2 | Ilg. 

The accelerating action in practice is, however, inappreciable. Mercury 
dissolves in excess of cyanide, but. less readily than gold ; thus, according 
to .Julian and Smart 

Ilg i 1 K(Jy I 2ILO IIg(ly 2 .2K(ly | 2K()1I 1-1L. 

It has been suggested by Christy, 0 and Julian and Smart, 7 that the dis- 
solution of gold and other metals in cyanide depends primarily on the electro- 
motive force exerted. II. F. Julian 8 attached great weight to the formation 
of local voltaic circuits. 


1 Snlmati, Trims. hint. M mj. amt Mtt ., 3, 202. 

a K, W. Nan I ill, Trans, Anst ratasian Inst. Muff, tin;/., 1007, 12 ; Mmj. unit Sri. I*r*ss % 

Oft.. *2*1, 1908, j». f>(>2. 

8 Kfith, kmjinu riwj, 1805, 59» 9~9. 

* Sk<*v, Trims. S nr Xml amt I tint., 1870, 8 y 984. 

& Julian and Smart, ('jut unit tiff (laid ami Sit n r 0/r.s (10(H), p. 107. 

• Ohraty, “Tim K. M.F. of Mftalu in Cyanidr SolutionH,” Trims. Amir. Just. Mmj. 

Unit.. 1*000/30, SOI. 
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Christy contends 1 that the rate of dissolution of gold in cyanide depends 
on two factors, the electromotive force of gold in cyanide solutions, and the 
number of hydroxyl ions in the solution. Michailenko, 2 however, denies 
the latter contention, and states that OH ions do not accelerate the velocity 
of solution, but that an excess of them has a retarding influence. The E.M.F. 
of gold continually rises as the solutions become stronger, but is never large 
enough to enable gold to dissolve in the absence of oxygen. In pure water 
the E.M.F. of gold is — 0-72 volt ; in solutions containing about 0*043 per 
cent. KCy the E.M.F. becomes zero, and it then rises somewhat rapidly 
to -f 0*42 volt in a solution of 6*5 per cent. KCy, and thereafter more slowly to 
0*468 volt in a solution containing 41*7 per cent. KCy. It follows fromNernst’s 
theory of solution pressure that solutions of gold in cyanide free from dissolved 
oxygen would remain undecomposed if they contained more than 0*043 per 
cent. KCy, but that gold would tend to precipitate spontaneously in the 
absence of oxygen in solutions containing less than 0*043 per cent. KCy. 
This requires experimental proof. The author, in conjunction with L. L. 
Fermor, made a series of experiments in 1903, in the attempt to decide the 
matter, but obtained no evidence of spontaneous precipitation in cyanide 
solutions of any strength. On the contrary, when metallic gold was present 
a little of it always dissolved, although the amount was excessively small 
in the absence of oxygen, amounting to about one-tenth of that observed by 
Maclaurin (see below). It appeared probable, therefore, that in these ex- 
periments the exclusion of free oxygen was not quite perfect, in spite of the 
addition of pyrogallol and other deoxidisers, among other precautions. 

The presence of dissolved oxygen completely alters these results, and by 
direct experiments Christy found that solutions containing no more than 
0*00065 per cent. KCy did not dissolve gold, and that for all practical purposes 
the cyanide of potassium solution ceases to act when its strength falls below 
0*001 per cent. Above that strength, however, the solubility of gold increases 
rapidly -when free oxygen is present. 

J. S. Maclaurin found 3 that the rate of dissolution of pure gold, in the 
form of plates, in potassium cyanide solution passes through a maximum 
when proceeding from dilute to concentrated solutions. The maximum is 
reached when the solution contains 0*25 per cent, of KCy. The solubility 
of gold is very slight in solutions containing less than 0*005 per cent., but 
increases rapidly as the strength rises to 0*01 per cent., when the rate of dis- 
solution is ten times as great as in the 0*005 per cent, solution, and about 
half as great as that in the 0*25 per cent. The rate increases slowly as the 
strength rises to 0*25 per cent., and thereafter decreases much more slowly, 
until in 15 per cent, solutions the rate of dissolution is about equal to that 
in 0*01 per cent, solutions. Higher strengths show a gradual diminution 
in the rate of dissolution up to saturation point. Silver is also dissolved 
at a maximum rate in solutions containing 0*25 per cent, of cyanide, and the 
changes in the rate are similar to those noted above in the case of gold, the 
rates for silver being always about two-thirds of the corresponding rates 
for gold, or, roughly, in the same ratio as the atomic weights of the two 
metals. In both cases there is hardly any change in the rate of solubility 
as the strength rises from 0*1 to 0*25 per cent. It is remarkable that the 
solubility of oxygen in cyanide solutions continually decreases as the 


1 Christy, loc. cit. 2 Michailenko and Meshtscherjakoff, loc. cit . 

3 Maclaurin, J . Chem. Soc., 1893, 63, 724; 1895, 67 , 199. 
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concentration increases, and it is to this fact that Maclaurin is disposed to 
attribute the variations in the rate of dissolution of the gold. 

Bagration 1 states that the solution of metallic gold in cyanide of potas- 
sium is facilitated by a rising temperature. Little attention was paid to this 
point in the early days of the cyanide process, but in 1899 Loewy stated 2 
that experiments at the May Consolidated Gold Mine in 1893 yielded 10 to 
14 per cent, higher extraction when heat was applied. The ore treated was 
pyritic containing 50 to 60 per cent, of its gold in the free state, which was 
more affected by the heating of the solutions than the gold in the pyrite. 
Loewy considered that solutions should be heated to above 35° C. G. A. 
Darling in the discussion 3 pointed out that in the six 64 cold” months of the 
year in the Transvaal, from April to September, the average extraction during 
seven years, between 1891 and 1898, at the Robinson Gold Mine was 69*5 per 
cent., and in the “ hot months,” October to March, the extraction was 72*2 
per cent. Von Gernet at the same time stated 4 that at the Worcester Cyanide 
Works during September, 1898, exhaust steam was passed through pipes 
to heat the solution, and that the residues had contained only 8 grains per 
ton, although no comparative figures were available. On the other hand, 
it has been pointed out that in the hot months ” in South Africa there is 
more rainfall and the organic matter in the water is reduced, and the extraction 
might be improved from that cause, since the presence of organic matter 
reduces the free oxygen in the solutions. Bor present practice in the Trans- 
vaal, see p. 407. 

An improvement in extraction of about $1 per ton on Tonopah ore, due 
to raising the temperature of the solution from 60° F. to 90° F., at a cost 
of 16 cents, is recorded by A. H. Jones, 5 and further details are given by 
von Bernewitz. 6 The increase in the consumption of cyanide if any is not 
given. In practice, the solutions are rarely heated. It is generally believed 
that an increase of temperature is accompanied by an increase in the con- 
sumption of cyanide, but exact data are lacking. 

A. F. Crosse has shown that gold is also dissolved in HCy (or acidulated 
KCy solution) in the presence of oxygen. In this case auricyanides are 
formed instead of the usual aurocyanide. 

Dissolution of Base Metals. — The dissolution of mercury has already 
been mentioned on p. 325. Iron dissolves slowly in cyanide solutions, 
but is much less soluble than gold or silver. 7 The equation is probably as 
follows : — 

Fe + 6 KCy + H 2 0 + O = K 4 FeCy 6 + 2KOH. 


Dr. Gore has shown that the rate of solution of gold is increased by 50 per 
cent, if it is placed in contact with iron, and that it is then five times more 
soluble than the iron. 

Zinc and copper dissolve readily in cyanide solution without the presence 
of free oxygen but with evolution of hydrogen, thus — 

2Cu + 4KCy + 2H a O = K 2 Cu 2 Cy 4 + 2KOH + H 2 
Zn + 4KCy + 2H 2 0 = K 2 ZnCy 4 + 2KOH + H 2 . 


1 Bagration, J.prakt. Ghem ., 1844, 46, 367. 

2 Loewy, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , 1898, 2, 390 % 

3 Darling, J. Chem. Met . and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , 1898, 2, 4ob. 

4 Yon Gernet, loc. cit. 

6 Jones, Mng. and Sci. Press, Jan. 27, 1912, p. 176. 

6 Von Bernewitz, ibid., Dec. 28, 1912, p. 828. 

7 Julian and Smart, Cyanidiny Gold and Silver Ores, p. 103. 
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Lead and tellurium dissolve very slowly, and aluminium apparently not 
at all, but the latter is readily soluble in alkali; arsenic (according to 
Julian), platinum, and carbon do not dissolve in cyanide. Tellurium 
dissolves in alkali in presence of oxygen. 

Owing to the use of the cyanide process, and owing also to the practice 
(now generally condemned) of using potassium cyanide to clean the amal- 
gamated plates, there is some danger of gold being dissolved in the stamp 
mill and lost. Care is taken (when water is used over again in stamp mills) 
that the water is not contaminated by mixture with waste cyanide solutions. 
Von Gernet found that the water in the dams on the Witwatersrand con- 
tained gold in amounts varying from traces up to 12 grains per ton. 1 
Crushing in cyanide solution is discussed subsequently. 

Action of Cyanide on Tellurides of Gold. — Cyanide solutions act very 
slowly on tellurides of gold, but dissolve both elements, although it is possible 
that tellurium is attacked only by the free alkali in the solution. The following 
is a description of an experiment made by the author on fused gold telluride, 
AuTe 2 : — Gold and tellurium were fused together in the correct proportions, 
and the result, a blackish-grey substance, found to contain 45 per cent, of 
gold. It was crushed through a 160-mesh sieve and afterwards separated 
into two parts, coarse and fine, by elutriation. Each sample was treated on 
an asbestos filter with a solution maintained at a strength of 0*4 per cent. 
KCy, continually drawn through the filter and aerated before it was returned. 
The results were as follows : — 

A. Fine Sample . — Time of treatment, 327 hours. 



Before Treatment. 

After Treatment. 

Loss. 

Au, 

Te, 

Grammes. 

0-888 

1-086 

Grammes. 

0*008 

0*552 

Grammes. 

0*880 or 99*1 per cent. 
0*534 or 49*2 per cent. 

1 

1*974 

0*560 

1*414 

s 

B. Coarse Sample . — Time of treatment, 1,120 hours. 


Before Treatment. 

After Treatment. 

Loss. 

Au, 

Te, 

Grammes. 

1*129 

1*379 

Grammes. 

0*004 

0*457 

Grammes. 

1*125 or 99*7 pci* cent. 
0*922 or 66*8 per cent. 


2-508 

0*461 

2*047 


It is evident that the gold and tellurium in a fused mixture are both 
soluble, and native tellurides probably behave similarly, some specimens 
at least dissolving more readily than fused mixtures. 


1 Von Gernet, J. Ohem. Met. and Mng. JSoc. of, S'. Africa , Jan. 1809, p. 3. 
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It is evident that there is a wide difference in the solubility of the gold 
in diflerent telluride minerals, and even in the same minerals from different 
localities. Thus in Western Australia, where the gold is in a sulpho-telluride, 
the ore can he dealt with by line grinding and long treatment, whereas the 
same treatment applied to certain Mexican and United States tellurides 
extracts little or no gold." 1 

In a cyanide solution from the Coldfield Consolidated Mill, von Schultz 
and Low found ()•()()( )()S per cent, of tellurium and 0*0006 per cent, of gold. 2 

The rate of dissolution is greatly increased by the addition of cyanogen 
bromide, bv which it is made possible to treat telluride ores with cyanide 
without previous roasting (see Diehl process, p. 394). 

Action of Cyanide on Compounds of Silver. — A number of experiments 
made by Louis Janin, Jim., 3 on various salts of silver point to the following 
conclusions : Silver chloride is readily soluble in cyanide, and the arsenate 
is also rapidly dissolved. Silver sulphide and antimonide are less easily acted 
■on, but are not so refractory as metallic (cement) silver. The presence of 
copper salts appeal's to exercise a detrimental action on the solubility of silver 
sulphide. 

Silver sulphide is more slowly dissolved than metallic gold, and strong 
solutions, containing up to 1 per cent. KCy or more are required. Caldecott 
has shown 1 that, its dissolution by the primary reaction 

Agott •(• -INaCy - 2NaAgCy 2 -I- Na 2 S 

is stopped by the sulphide of sodium, which reprecipitates silver if present 
in excess and soon establishes an equilibrium. The soluble sulphides maybe 
removed by secondary reactions, the principal one being 

2 N a 2 S | 2< K N a 2 S 2 < -[•- Na 2 0 

followed by 

N a 2 S 2 < ) a | Na 2 (> | 2 O a =- 2Na 2 SO <1 . 

The < it her secondary reactions also involve the presence of oxygen, so 
that aeration is as important, in the treatment of silver ores as it is in that 
of gold ores. In the treatment, either of gold or silver ores soluble sulphides 
may he removed or rendered harmless by the addition of lead acetate, lead 
nit ratty litharge, or mercury salts. 

The arsenical and nntimonial sulphides of silver (ruby silver, stephanite, 
etc.), are not readily dissolved by cyanide, and silver contained in native 
galena, tetrahedrite and zinc blende is not amenable to treatment. 

Action of Potassium Cyanide on Metallic Salts and Minerals Occurring 
in Ores. The ordinary gangue of most ores (viz., silica and silicates of the 
alkalies and alkaline, earths) exercises no direct influence on the cyanide 
solution. The <’arbonat.es of the alkaline earths are also probably without 
influence. The decomposing effects of sulphides of the heavy metals vary 
with the. physical stale of the sulphides; hard undecomposed sulphides 
are verv slowly attacked, but soft partly decomposed sulphides are more 
soluble, and in many case’s act as cyanic-ides. Arsenical ores behave 
similarly. 

* Julian anti Smart., (Ufanidiwj Hold and- Silver Ores, ]>. 107. 

2 Von Schultz, and Low, Oi/anidr Practice, 11)1.0 to 1013, p. 000. 

3 Janin, Junr., AV/. find Mutt. •/., Dec. 20, 1888. 

t < *aM«*cotfc, J. (%'tn. M<t. and Muff. Sac. of S. Africa, 1008, 8, 200. 
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Messrs. MacArtlmr and Forrest found that dilute cyanide solutions 
exercise a “ selective action” in dissolving gold and silver in whatever form 
they may be present, in preference to sulphides or other salts of the base 
metals. There are exceptions to this rule, some of which are noted in the 
sequel. “ For instance, cyanide of potassium solution has a strong tendency 
to dissolve precipitated sulphide of zinc, but its action on the natural sul- 
phide of zinc, blende, is almost nil. The same holds for compounds of iron, 
and thus we prove selective action by the average result of a series of experi- 
ments on ores. Let us suppose a pyritic ore containing about 7 per cent, 
of iron and 8 per cent, of sulphur with about 1 oz. of gold to the ton. After 
grinding, this ore is treated with a solution containing about 1 per cent, 
of cyanide of potassium. The most of the gold will be dissolved and the rest 
of the ore left practically untouched. It is obvious that the amount of 
cyanogen contained in the solution is insufficient to combine with the iron 
present in the ore, yet, notwithstanding the much greater mass of iron sulphide 
present and open to attack, it is the gold that is selected for action by the 
cyanide solution. Taking the average result of our work we find that a higher 
percentage of gold than of silver is extracted, which justifies us in concluding 
that the selective action is greater on the former than on the latter. One of 
the ores on which our early investigations were done was composed as- 
under : — 

Copper," . 

Arsenic, 

Antimony, 

Sulphur, 

Iron, 

Silica, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 

Alumina, 

Gold, per ton, 

Silver, per ton, 


15-09 „ 

Traces. 

14-65 per cent. 

18-77 
36-20 „ 

2-66 „ 

4-00 „ 

4-20 „ 

2 ozs. 2 dwts. 16 grs. 
2 ozs. 13 dwts. 8 srs. 


<e In this ore we had an extraction of gold 85 per cent., silver 50 per cent.,, 
for a consumption of cyanide of about 0*45 per cent., and investigations 
showed that the action was directed in the order, gold, silver, iron, zinc, 
copper. For the amount of cyanide consumed it is obvious that the amount 
of base metals dissolved must have been very slight. 

“ The consumption of cyanide on fresh concentrates varies naturally 
with the composition of the concentrates. In many cases it is less than 
0*2 per cent, of their weight. When the concentrates contain marcasite 
there is a greater consumption of cyanide than when the pyrites is entirely 
of the ordinary yellow cubical description. The presence of compounds of 
copper, physically soft, also tends to increase the consumption.” 1 

It has been laid down as a general rule that oxides, hydroxides, carbonates,, 
sulphates and sulphides of those metals which are electro-positive to gold 
in cyanide solutions are dissolved xnore rapidly than the last-named metal,, 
whether it is present in the metallic form or contained in its commonly 
occurring salts. 

This rule certainly applies to the precipitated salts commonly occurring: 
in the laboratory, but J. S. MacArthur has shown that the case may be quite- 
different when the naturally occurring minerals are concerned. He states 


1 Private communication from J. S. MacArthur. 
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that “ precipitated sulphide of copper is rapidly dissolved, and also a sooty 
form of the same substance occasionally met with as a mineral occurring 
in ores. On the other hand, fused copper matte is scarcely acted on at all, 
and in a great many cases the same may be said of the hard dense sulphides 
of copper usually found in nature. Sulphide of zinc exhibits the same differ- 
ences of behaviour : the 4 black-jack 5 concentrates of the Ravens wood 
Mine, Queensland, can be treated with good results, little zinc being dissolved. 
Again, oxide of copper, if freshly precipitated, is strongly acted" on by the 
cyanide, but if it is heated to dull redness in a muffle it becomes insoluble, 
and a large excess of this material added to a gold ore makes no difference 
in the percentage of extraction, while the consumption of cyanide is not 
increased by its presence. The action of cyanide solutions on sulphide of 
silver is similarly dependent on its physical state . 55 

Prof. Christy’s experiments on the electromotive force of metals and 
minerals in cyanide solutions, compared with Ostwald’s normal electrode, 
show 1 that many minerals tend to be less rapidly dissolved than pure metallic 
gold. The following table is abridged from the one given by him : — 


TABLE XXXI. 



Ostwald’s Normal electrode = 

- 0*50 Volt. 


y KCy or 6*5 %. 

y-KCy or 0*05 °/ 0 . 

~KCy or 0-005 •/„. 


E.M.F. in Volts. 

E.VLF. in Volts. 

E.M.F. in Volts. 

Zinc, commercial, 

Not given. 

+0*77 

— 0*59 

Bomite, .... 

+0-45 

+0-25 

-0*16 

Gold, pure, 

+ 0*37 

+ 0*23 

-4-0*09 

Silver, pure, 

+ 0*33 

+0-15 

-0*05 

Copper glance, . 

+0-29 (?) 

+ 0-25 

+ 0*05 

Lead, .... 

+0-13 

+0*05 

+ 0*01 

Mercury, pure, . 

Gold, amalgamated, . 

-0-09 

+ 0-01 

-0*11 


. . 

— 0*13 

Niccolite, 

~6di 

-0-17 

— 044 

Iron, .... 

-0-17 

-0-24 

— 0*24 

Chalcopyritc, . 

-0-20 

-0*34 

-0*44 

Pyrite, . 

-0*28 

— 042 

— 048 

Galena, .... 

-0-28 

— 048 

— 0*52 

Argentite, 

-0-28 

— 0*56 

— 0*55 (?) 

Berthierite, 

-0*30 

— 0*52 

— 0*52 

Magnetic pyrites, 

Fahlore, .... 

-0-30 

-0-36 

-040 

0-52 

— 0*54 
| -0*52 

Mispickel, 

-0-40 

045 

i —0-54 

Cuprite, .... 

— 0-43 

— 0*55 

— 0*57 

Electric light carbon, 

-046 

— 0*52 (?) 

—0*57 

Blende, . 

-048 

-0-52 

— 0*55 | 

Boulangerite, . 

-0*50 

— 0*55 

— 0*55 

Bournonitc, 

-0-50 

-0-55 

! —0*56 

Ruby silver ore, 

Stephanite, 

Stibnite, .... 

-0*54 

-0*54 

-0*56 

-0*53 (?) 

-0*55 

-0*56 

: —0*54 

-0*52 (?) 

' —0*56 1 

l ■ i 


1 Christy, Trans. Amcr. Inst. Mr ig. Eng., 1900, 3°» $64. 
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Prof. Christy observed that in testing the minerals it was difficult to get 
good electrical contact between the conducting platinum wires and the 
rough surface of the mineral fragment, so that the results are only provisional, 
especially as the resistance in some cases, such as zinc blende, stibnite, etc., 
was very high. This would tend to make the results for the minerals too 
low. Nevertheless, the table is interesting, and shows, for example, that 
chalcopyrite has hardly more tendency to go into solution than pure pyrite, 
while bornite and copper glance have a strong tendency to set up electric 
currents and to dissolve. It is clear from the table that, in the case of the 
samples which Christy used, pure chalcopyrite, galena, argentite, magnetic 
pyrites, fahlore, mispickel, blende, boulangerite, bournonite, ruby silver ore, 
stephanite and stibnite, when free from their oxidation products, are appar- 
ently little acted on by cyanide solutions, but he gives no information as to 
the physical condition of the minerals tested. 

Action of Potassium Cyanide on Oxidised Sulphides. — When pyrite 
occurs in tailing which has been subjected to the action of the weather 
for some time before treatment, compounds are formed which are more 
prejudicial to the solution than the sulphides. Sulphide of iron, FeS 2 , is 
oxidised by air and water, ferrous sulphate and free sulphuric acid being 
formed, thus — 

FeS 2 + H 2 0 + 70 = FeS0 4 + H 2 S0 4 . 

Ferrous sulphate suffers further oxidation, and normal ferric sulphate, 
Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , is produced, which eventually loses acid and becomes a basic 
sulphate, 2Fe 2 0 3 . S0 3 . Other basic salts of complex and unknown com- 
positions appear to be formed also. 

W. A. Caldecott has investigated the products of decomposition of 
pyrite contained in slime accumulated in dams or pits in the Transvaal, 
with the following results. 1 He finds that the main stages in the oxidation 
of pyrite or marcasite are as follows : — 


(1) FeS 2 , 

(2) FeS + S, . 

(3) FeS0 4 + H 2 S0 4 , 
W Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , . 

(5) 2Fe 2 0 3 .S0 3 , 

(6) Fe(OH) 3 , . 


Pyrite. 

Ferrous sulphide and sulphur. 
Ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid. 
Ferric sulphate. 

Insoluble basic ferric sulphate. 

Ferric hydroxide. 


All the products named are found in weathered tailing and Fe(OH) 2 
in addition. 

Oxidation of pyrite also occurs to some slight extent during treatment, 
on the surface layers of sand charges and during prolonged aeration and 
agitation of slime charges. Ferrous sulphide is produced by grinding pyrite 
between iron surfaces, 

FeS 2 + Fe = 2FeS, 


and the reaction occurs in the stamp battery and steel-lined tube mills, etc., 
to some extent (Caldecott). The sulphide yields deleterious products as in 
weathered tailings. 


1 Caldecott, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , 1897, 2 , 98, 122; 1907, 7, 315. 
Proc. Chem. Soc., April 29, 1897. 
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In the presence of such oxidised copper and iron pyrites, the following 
reactions take place : — 

(1) The free sulphuric acid liberates hydrocyanic acid, 

H 2 S0 4 + 2KCy = K 2 S0 4 + 2HCy. 

The sulphuric acid also attacks silicate of alumina or magnesia present 
in the ore, thus — 

2AlHSi0 4 .H 2 0 + 3H 2 S0 4 = A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 + 2Si(OH) 4 + H 2 0, 
kaolin 

producing gelatinous colloidal silicic acid which retards the settlement of 
slime, necessitating the heating of solutions. 1 The soluble sulphates can be 
neutralised by lime. 

(2) Ferrous sulphate reacts with the cyanide, forming ferrous cyanide, 
which dissolves in the excess of potassium cyanide, so that it does not appear 
in the free state. 

FeS0 4 + 2KCy = FeCy 2 + K 2 S0 4 
FeCy 2 + 4KCy = K 4 FeCy 6 . 

The potassium ferrocyanide, if sufficient acid be present, reacts with fresh 
ferrous sulphate forming a bluish-white precipitate. 

FeS0 4 + K 4 FeCy 6 = K 2 Fe 2 Cy 6 + K 2 S0 4 . 

This precipitate oxidises in the air to Prussian blue if free acid is present — 

4K 2 Fe 2 Cy 6 + 0 2 + 2H 2 S0 4 = 3FeCy 2 .2Fe 2 Cy 6 (Prussian blue) + K 4 FeCy 6 
+ 2K 2 S0 4 + 2H a O. 

Both these precipitates are decomposed by potash or soda and, therefore, 
cannot be formed in their presence. The reactions may be represented 
as follows : — 

K 2 Fe 2 Cy 6 + 2K0H = K 4 FeCy 6 + Fe(OH) 2 
3FeCy 2 .2Fe 2 Cy 6 + 12NaOH - 3Na 4 FeCy 6 + 4Fe(OH) 3 . 

Consequently, if free acid is not present Prussian blue is hardly formed at 
all, as the solution becomes alkaline, and the precipitate is decomposed as 
fast as it is formed. 

It follows from these reactions that if the blue colour of Prussian blue 
is visible in the vats or on the surface of the tailing heaps, waste of cyanide 
must have taken place. 

(3) Ferric sulphates are decomposed by potassium cyanide, hydrocyanic 
acid being evolved and ferric hydroxide precipitated. 

(4) A mixture of ferrous and ferric sulphates produce Prussian blue by 
reacting with potassium cyanide, ferrocyanide of potassium being formed 
at first as above ; the equation is — 

3K 4 FeCy 6 + 2Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 = 3FeCy 2 .2Fe 2 Cy 6 + 6K 2 S0 4 . 

Here again the waste of cyanide is prevented by keeping the solutions 
alkaline. 


1 W. A. Caldecott, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , Tan. 1907, p. 217 ; Band 
Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 383. 
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(5) Sulphate of copper, CuS0 4 , acts differently from FeS0 4 , cuprous 
cyanide, Cu 2 Cy 2 , being formed, soluble in excess of KCy to K 2 Cu 2 Cy 4 , a 
compound very prone to decomposition. Copper sulphate also gives a pre- 
cipitate with potassium ferrocyanide, thus — 

K 4 FeCy 6 4- CuS0 4 = K 2 CuFeCy 6 + K 2 S0 4 . 

Sulphate of copper acting on KCy or HCy appears to produce nascent 
cyanogen, and so to promote dissolution of gold, thus : — 

CuS0 4 + 2HCy = CuCy 4- H 2 S0 4 4- Cy. 

Copper carbonate is also a troublesome cyanicide. According to Clennell, 
the reaction which occurs is as follows : — 

2CuC0 3 + 7 KCy 4- 2KOH = K 4 Cu 2 Cy 6 4- KCyO + 2K 2 C0 3 4- H 2 0. 

(6) Ferrous hydroxide, when formed as above, is instantly dissolved 
in KCy, thus — 

Fe(OH) 2 4- 6 KCy = K 4 FeCy 6 4- 2KOH 

and also 

2Fe(OK) 2 4- 0 4- OH 2 = 2Fe(OH) 3 . 

Ferric hydroxide, however formed, does not act on potassium cyanide. 

(7) Ferrous sulphide is acted on as follows : — 1 

FeS + 6NaCy = Na 4 FeCy 6 4- Na 2 S 
Na 2 S 4- NaCy 4-0 4- 0H 2 = NaCyS + 2NaOH 
2FeS 4- 90 4- 3H 2 0 4- 2CaO = 2Fe(0H) s 4- 2CaS0 4 . 

Copper and zinc in the condition of hydroxides or carbonates are quickly 
dissolved in preference to the precious metals. If sulphates of these metals 
are formed in an ore containing limestone or clay, double decomposition 
occurs with the production of sulphate of lime or alumina, and oxides or 
carbonates of the heavy metals, which are dissolved by the cyanide, thus — 

ZnS0 4 4- CaC0 3 = ZnC0 3 4- CaS0 4 
ZnC0 5 4- 2 KCy = ZnCy 2 + K 2 C0 3 
ZnCy 2 4- 2KCy - K 2 ZnCy 4 . 

Arsenopyrite similarly causes a waste of cyanide when decomposing. r 
Alkaline, sulphides are formed which absorb oxygen and necessitate the 
aeration of the solution. Stibnite is worse in these respects, and ores con- 
taining it are generally refractory. 

Speaking generally, decomposing sulphides act as cyanicides, destroying 
the cyanide, but copper ores are probably the most fatal in this respect. 
They also act as deoxidisers, necessitating much aeration, the removal of 
soluble sulphides by soluble solutions of lead, mercury, etc. For the effect 
of lead sulphide, see below, p. 336. 

Effect of Alkalies. — Since acidity of the ore causes decomposition of 
the cyanide, an obvious method of reducing the’ loss is to add alkali in some 
form. Before doing this, the free sulphuric acid and soluble salts may be 
removed by leaching with water, and then a solution of caustic soda or lime 
is run on to the ore, and after standing for some time is drained off and 


1 Caldecott, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 387. 
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•followed by the cyanide solution. Lime is usually added either to the ore 
■or to the mill service water ; the amount required is carefully estimated. 
Water and alkali washes have thus been superseded. The insoluble basic 
salt is thus converted into ferric hydroxide and soluble sulphates — 

2Fe 2 0 3 .S0 3 + Ca(OH) 2 + 5H 2 0 = 4Fe(OH) 3 + CaS0 4 

Also, 

H 2 S0 4 + Ca(OH) 2 = CaS0 4 + 2H 2 0 
FeS0 4 + Ca(OH) 2 = Fe(OH) 2 + CaS0 4 . 

The calcium sulphate forms a saturated solution, and is deposited in the 
mill pipes, necessitating cleaning (Caldecott). The ferric hydroxide does 
no harm. Ferrous hydroxide dissolves in cyanide, forming ferrocyanides, 
and absorbs oxygen, as above, p. 334. Material containing ferrous sulphate 
and ferrous sulphide are, therefore, not rendered innocuous by lime. During 
the ore treatment they are gradually converted into ferric salts by the action 
of air or cyanide or both (Caldecott). Alkali does not protect cyanide from 
■copper salts. 

“ Caustic soda was at one time commonly used as a protective alkali, 
but besides being dearer than lime, it tends to introduce sulphides into 
solution from the ore and to retard flocculation and settlement or percolation, 
possibly by converting the colloids present into the c sol 5 form of turbid 
•suspension, 1 and likewise hinders precipitation, possibly by inducing more 
rapid formation of Zn(OH) 2 coating on the zinc shavings. 2 When much 
organic matter is present in tailings under treatment, the use of caustic soda 
assists the introduction into the solution of soluble organic compounds, 
which resemble a solution of soap in preventing the ready escape of hydrogen 
given off by the zinc sponge, so that the latter may rise with the froth above 
the solution level. Lime, in this respect as in others, displays a marked 
■clarifying effect.” 3 

Decomposition of Potassium Cyanide. — Hydrocyanic acid is one of the 
weakest acids known, and is expelled from its salts by all mineral acids and 
many organic acids. Carbonic acid decomposes potassium cyanide in presence 
of water thus : — 

2KCy + C0 2 + H 2 0 = 2HCy + K 2 C0 3 . 

The smell of hydrocyanic acid, noticeable whenever KCy or its solutions are 
•exposed to air, is accounted for by this reaction. The cyanide is protected 
by the presence of a slight excess of alkali. 

In the presence of air, potassium cyanide takes up oxygen, and is con- 
verted first to cyanate and then to carbonate — 

KCN +0 - KCNO 

2KCN0 + 3H 2 0 = K 2 C0 3 + C0 2 + 2NH 3 . 

These reactions are very slow, but become much more rapid if heat is applied. 
Strong solutions turn brown in the air. In dilute solutions, potassium cyanide 
suffers hydrolytic dissociation, and is partly changed into HCy and KOH. 


1 For a discussion of “gel” and “sol "forms of colloids and the influence of reagents on 
them as affecting slime settlement, see H. E. Ashley, Mng. and Sci . Press, June 12, 1909, 
p. 831, and Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1910, 41, 380. 

2 J. Gkem. Met. and Mng. Sac. of S. Africa, April, 1898, p. 319 ; Park, Cyanide Process, 
p. 319. 

3 W. A. Caldecott, Band Metallurgical Practice, vol. i. , p. 3S8. 
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It results from this that the passage of a stream of any neutral gas such as 
nitrogen through the solution causes an evolution of hydrocyanic acid, while 
the solution becomes alkaline. The equation is — 

KCy + H 2 0 ^ HCy + KOH. 

The extent of the hydrolytic dissociation is 1T2 per cent, of the salt in 
a solution containing 0*65 per cent. KCy and 2*34 per cent, of the salt in a 
solution containing 0*16 per cent. KCy. 1 In weaker solutions, the extent 
of the hydrolytic dissociation is greater. If the solution is boiled with acids 
or alkalies, hydrolysis of the cyanide occurs rapidly, ammonia and formates, 
being formed, thus — 

KCN + 2H 2 0 - NH 3 + HCCUv. 

This equation does not represent the whole effect, as acetates and other 
organic substances are also formed. The reactions also proceed, although 
very slowly, if the solution is cold and neither acids nor alkalies are present. 

The destruction of cyanide by cyanicides, as described in the previous 
section, is far more serious than this spontaneous decomposition in water. 

Soluble Sulphides in Cyanide Solutions. — A small percentage of a soluble 
sulphide present in the cyanide solution greatly delays the dissolution of 
gold. Doubtless this is partly owing to the abstraction of oxygen from the 
solution by the sulphide, for gold sulphide is freely soluble in KCy, so that 
the surface of the metal should remain free from sulphide. Bettel, however, 
points out 2 that silver sulphide is far less soluble than gold sulphide, and 
that if native gold containing 20 per cent, of silver is treated, a film almost 
insoluble in (dilute) cyanide solutions may be formed. It is certain that 
some specimens of pure gold leaf dissolve with great difficulty if they have 
been previously dipped in sulphide solutions, or if traces of soluble sulphides 
or sulpho-cyanides are present in the solution. The difficulty disappears 
if the sulphides are removed, either by being precipitated with lead salts, 
or by the action of certain oxidisers. 

Caldecott observes that the soluble sulphides are derived from that 
present in commercial cyanide, and from the action of cyanide on sulphides 
of iron in the ore. They become converted into sulpho-cyanides at t he expense 
of cyanide and oxygen, thus — 

Na*S + NaCy + 0 + OH 2 = NaCyS -f 2Na()H. 3 

The alkaline sulphides are usually removed by dissolved salts of lead or 
mercury. 

Dissolved lead salts precipitate soluble sulphides. Lead acetate reacts 
with cyanide solutions yielding hydrate or oxv cyanide of lead, and this is 
dissolved as an alkaline piumbite, PbO.tfNa.,0. The reaction proceeds 
thus ~~- 4 

PbO.rrNa.0 + Na.>8 = PbS + (x -f- I)Na,,0 
PbS H- NaCy -f- 0 - PbO + NaCyS. 


1 J. Shields, Phil. May ., 1803, 35 , 387. 

2 Bettel, South African, Mi niny J., May 8, 1807. 

3 Caldecott, Band Mcta/fvryinaf Practice , vnl. i., p. 388. 

4 Op. cit ., p. 387. 
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so that the insoluble lead sulphide is also an absorbent of oxygen and cyanide. 
Any soluble lead remaining “ passes into the zinc boxes, where it is deposited 
as metallic lead, thus constantly renewing the activity of the zinc-lead couple 
by forming fresh uncoated precipitating surfaces” (Caldecott). 

G. H. Clevenger observes 1 that soluble sulphides are readily oxidised 
and seldom occur in mill solutions, but that lead salts may be advantageous, 

(1) By removing sulphur ions and so accelerating the dissolution of 
silver occurring as sulphide. 

(2) By retarding the formation of sulphocyanide and the separation of 
free sulphur, and so saving cyanide. 

(3) By checking the fouling tendency of copper on the solution. 

lie also finds that — 

(i) An excess of lead is disadvantageous, hut this is less observable when 
litharge is used. 

(f>) Lead is more advantageous with silver or silver-gold ores than with 
gold ores. 

Re-Precipitation of Gold and Silver in the Leaching Vats. If the solution 
is acid there is said to he some danger of a precipitation of gold previously 
dissolved, insoluble aurous cyanide being thrown down, according to the 
equation 

KAuCy., | l Id KOI !- IlCy | AuCy. 

This, however, need not he feared as long as there is an excess of KCy, which 
must all he destroyed hv the acid before the aurous cyanide can be precipi- 
tated. Moreover, aurocyanhydric acid, HAuGy 2 , is formed and remains 
in solution, AuOy being precipitated only as the. IlOy loaves the solution 
by evaporation. 2 There is danger in transferring a solution containing 
gold to a vat containing pyritic material. If the latter should contain any 
soluble salts of the heavy metals, insoluble salts an* thrown down cjj. : 

2KAu(-y 2 { ZnSO, KoSO, | ZnAiuGy, r 

A. N. Maekay attributes rc- precipitation of gold to the action of fret" 
alkali on line*, sulphides, 2 by which soluble sulphides are. produced. In one 
case in which the protective alkali amounted to 0*01 per cent, and the cyanide 
to 0*02 per cent-., complete rc precipitation of dissolved gold took place in 
18 hours. The slime in contact with the solution contained 0*5 per rent*, 
of 1<VS 2 . By reducing the alkalinity to 0*01 per cent., the re precipitation 
was prevented from occurring. 

“The presence of carbonaceous or decomposing organic matter in the 
sand or slime undergoing cyanide treatment is distinctly detrimental on 
account of its oxygen-absorbing properties and tendency to precipitate gold 
already in solution. Semi burnt coal in commercial lime," dirt, of various 
kinds, decomposing products of vegetation, or carbon in certain forms may 
he “ the cause in certain cases of re-precipitation of gold from cyanide solu 
tion when kept in contact, with sand for a few days in a dosed vessel ; and 
further, its reducing capacity being stimulated by heat, serves to explain 


1 < Jlevenjj;ei\ ftl tuj. anti Set. Prexs, Of t. li t, liUI, p. 

2 Lmdbom, Hull . Sue. eh im. > 1K7K, 29 , -1U2. Sue also treatment by arid solutions, p. M07. 

5 Maekay, Ro-pmupitutiou of Gold from (lyanide Solutions, Train*. Inxt. Man. and 
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why in practice warming of sand solutions may result in less rapid dissolution 
of the gold content than with solutions at ordinary temperatures. 55 1 

Reactions in the Zinc Boxes . 1 2 — It was believed at one time that the 
precipitation of gold and silver by zinc was effected by simple displacement, 
according to the equation — 

(1) 2KAuCy 2 + Zn = K 2 ZnCy 4 + 2Au. 

This simple view is now generally discredited. The principal observed facts 
are as follows : — 

(1) An excess of free cyanide favours the precipitation of gold. 3 Sometimes 
it is necessary to add cyanide direct to the solution in the zinc boxes. 

(2) An evolution of hydrogen takes place during precipitation, but free 
gaseous hydrogen does not precipitate gold. 

(3) Zinc dissolves in the solution, the amount depending on its strength. 
The waste of zinc is such that it requires, say, from 5 to 20 parts of zinc to 
precipitate 1 part of gold, or from 15 to 60 atoms of zinc to 1 atom of gold. 
Part, of the zinc (usually at least half) is disintegrated and remains with the 
precipitated gold. 

(4) The precipitation is aided by the presence of metals, such as lead, 
which are electro-negative to zinc in cyanide solutions. The lead increases 
the rate of dissolution of the zinc. It must, of course, be in contact with 
it, as in the lead-coated zinc shavings usually employed. 

(5) It is necessary that the zinc should be of very great area for efficient 
precipitation, especially in solutions weak in cyanide. Zinc plates are gener- 
ally found unsuitable. 4 5 6 Zinc shavings (or “thread 55 ) or in the alternative 
zinc dust (“ fume 55 ) are suitable. 

The large area is required because “ no doubt but a fraction of the zinc 
area usually does useful work, the remainder being rapidly coated with 
lime salts and zinc compounds (see below, p. 342), and thus put out of action. 

. . . The lead-zinc couple was first introduced to reduce the tendency 

of precipitated copper to form a smooth coherent metallic coating upon the 
zinc shavings. 55 5 

“ Hydrogen to some extent polarises the zinc by coating it with a thin 
film of gas, which prevents its actual contact with the gold in the solution ; 
and no doubt the efficacy of a lead coating is in part due to the roughened 
surface, consequent on its use, assisting bubbles of hydrogen to form and 
escape. 55 6 Zinc shavings, by reason of their ragged edges, have a similar 
advantage over zinc plates. 

(6) “ In addition to gold, any silver, mercury, copper, cobalt and nickel 
present in solution as double cyanides are precipitated by zinc in the same 
way as gold, the copper being occasionally visible in the red coating pro- 
duced on the shavings, whilst the zinc shavings are rendered brittle should 
much mercury be present. 55 7 Other elements, such as dissolved lead, tel- 
lurium and selenium, are also precipitated, the precipitate sometimes con- 
taining appreciable amounts of metals which previously existed in the ore 
and the solutions in such small proportions as to escape detection. 


1 Caldecott, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 387. 

2 See W. A. Caldecott and E. H. Johnson, J. Ckern. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 
1903, 4» 263. 

3 W. R. Feldtmann, Eng. and Mng. J„ Aug. 11, 1894, p. 126. 

4 See, however, MacArthur, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , 1913, 13 , 310. 

5 Caldecott, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 391. 

6 Op. cit, p. 390. 7 Op. cit., p. 391. 
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(7) tw During the passage of the solution through the boxes some cyanide 
is consumed, and the free alkali in solution is increased, though in neither 
case is the amount very great in practice.” 1 

(8) “ 1 1 eat assists precipitation, but increases the waste of cyanide by 
decomposition/ 1 Ehrmann has shown 2 by experiments on solutions of 
various strengths, that about as much gold is precipitated by zinc in twenty- 
four hours at 20“ 0. as in two hours at 80° C. In the latter case there is, 
according to Mac Arthur, " an enormous waste of cyanide by the formation 
of urea, which manifests itself by its strong unpleasant odour.” 

(9) The proportion ol dissolved gold which is precipitated in the zinc 
boxes diminishes as the solutions become weaker in gold. Hence some gold, 
sav 0*02 (hvt. per ton, is always left in the solution. 

(10) The gold is redissolved if it becomes detached from contact with 
zinc, provided that oxygen is still present, and u air blown through gold- 
coated shavings immersed in cyanide solution raises the gold value of such 
solution, and a similar effect can likewise be produced by exposing such 
shavings to t he air in a shallow vessel partly filled with solution.” 3 The 
solutions leaving the boxes are practically free from oxygen. 4 

Theories as to the precipitation must fit the observed facts, and are of 
value, only so far as they enable the operator to form such a mental picture 
of what- is happening as to help him in Ins work. 

Precipitation is a process of reduction, or at least is favoured by reducing 
conditions and prevented bv oxidising conditions. It is thus the exact 
opposite of dissolution, (lahleeofi states the main reactions, thus : — 5 

(2) Zn | 211,0 Zn(Oll), | - 2 1 1 (-1- 174 cal.). 0 

(3) 2’NaAu0v.> ! 21 1 2II(Jy b2NaCy -1- An,. 

(1) llPv i "Nat >11 ; NaOy -|- 11,0. ‘ 

He points out. that- the oxidation of zinc, raises the temperature of the solu- 
tion by amounts up to 1 ' K. in passing through, the boxes. This oxidation 
-can hardly take, place, except owing to contact with an element, such as lead, 
gold, mercury, etc., which is electro-negative to zinc, and it may be argued 
that the, hydrogen is in all probability mainly produced according to the 
reaction 

(b) Zn i I NaEy I 211,0 Na,ZnOy., d- 2NaOII -1- 211 

which must take place in the absence ol metal to be precipitated, and, there- 
fore, ran hardly fail to be. generally proceeding. This view of the method 
of production of hvdrogen by zinc brings zinc precipitation into line with 
precipitation by aluminium, the essential I act in each case being the liberation 
of hydrogen during Ihe dissolution of the, metal. In the case of aluminium, 
Moldenhuuer found 7 that an excess of alkali was necessary, and this dissolves 
aluminium with the formation of an alu minute, hydrogen being given oil. 


* Ehrinaim, Chun. M< /. and Mn<j. Hoc. of S. Africa , .Inly, ]>. M7. 

® ( !aldm>U, Rand M< tall nryirat. Practice , vol. i., ]>. 292. 

4 A. K. ( -roHHr, ./. Chan. Met. and Mntj. Sor. of X*. Africa, Autf. 1H9S, 2, 41L. 

6 ( -aldeeott, Rand Mt faff uraicu! Practice, vol. i., 2H9. 

• There in also the reaction Zn 1- 2N&OII Na jZn(> a -I- 211 to he considered, especially mi 

the application of heat. . , , , . , 

7 Julian and Smart, (\natddint/ Cold and S/lrcr Om, 1st «tl., p. n>S. 
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It follows that free cyanide should not be required in precipitation by alumin- 
ium. 1 However, the equations given by E. W. Hamilton 2 are the following : — 

3NaAgCv 2 + 3NaOH + A1 = 3Ag + 6NaCy + Al(OH) a 
2A1(0H) 3 + 2NaOH = Na 2 Al 2 0 4 + 4H 2 0, 

but for low-grade solutions, when caustic and aluminium are both present in 
excess, he prefers — 

2NaAgCy a + 4NaOH + 2A1 = 4NaCy -1- 2Ag + Na 2 Al 2 0 4 + 4H. 

Aluminium does not react directly with cyanide. 

Reaction No. (5) occurs the more readily the more cyanide is present, 
and if it is regarded as the essential reaction, the desirability of the presence 
of free cyanide is at once apparent. In this respect Dr. Caldecott’s explana- 
tion is less obvious, and it even calls for a gradual increase in the free cyanide 
present during precipitation, which is the reverse of the observed facts. 
Moreover, it does not account for the well-known production of free alkali. 
If the zinc hydrate formed in equation (2) is dissolved in cyanide at the 
moment of formation, thus — 

(6) Zn(OH) 2 + 4KCy = K 2 ZnCy 4 + 2KOH, 

then the loss of cyanide and increase of alkali are accounted for and the 
necessity of the presence of free cyanide is explained as the need of keeping 
the metallic zinc clean. This explanation, however, makes equations (2) and 
(6) identical with equation (5), which states the facts more simply, and gives- 
the same evolution of heat. 

MacFarren, 3 following J. S. Clennell, gives the precipitation of gold in 
the presence of cyanide as — 

(7) KAuCy 2 + 2KCy + Zn -f H 2 0 - K 2 ZnCy 4 + Au + H + KOH 

and in the absence of free cyanide as — 

(8) KAuCy 2 + Zn + H 2 0 = ZnCy 2 + Au + H + KOH 

making the precipitation an electro-chemical displacement of K and Au by Zn y 
followed by the displacement of hydrogen in water by potassium. Equation 
(8) seems ' the more probable when it is remembered that the potassium 
ions in KCy itself are displaced by zinc in the presence of water. Christy 
also gives equation (8), 4 but instead of (7) he gives — 

2KAuCy 2 + 3Zn + 4KCy + 2H 2 0 = 2Au + 2ZnK 2 Cy 4 + K 2 Zn0 2 + 2H 2 . 

The caustic alkali produced by equation (5) or (7) is partly neutralised by 
carbonic acid from the air, and calcium carbonate is thus thrown down. 

Further experimental data may decide the matter, but in its absence, 
always bearing in mind the nature of the help that theory can give to practice, 


1 See J ulian and Smart, Cyanicling of Gold and Silver Ores, p. 158. 

2 Hamilton, Eng. and Mng . J ., May 10, 1913, p. 936. 

3 MacFarren, Cyanide Practice, p. 159. 

4 Christy, “On the Solution and Precipitation of Gold.” Trans. Amer. Inst. Mna. Ena 
1896, 26 , 735. 
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'Caldecott's main contention that nascent hydrogen is the agent of precipi- 
tation of gold may be accepted. The hydrogen which becomes gaseous has 
escaped its true function and become inert. It would also tend to form an 
imperceptible layer on the surface of the zinc, which would thereby be pro- 
tected from further action, and consequently the sooner it is got rid of the 
better. The ragged edges of thread zinc and the rough surface of lead-coated 
zinc are both beneficial in this respect. Circulation of the solution should 
■enable a greater proportion of the nascent hydrogen to be used in precipi- 
tation. The evolution of hydrogen in zinc dust, precipitation has not been 
■described, and it is probable that in this case the hydrogen is practically Jill 
used in precipitating gold, thus reducing the waste of zinc. 

Caldecott has observed that, if there is a rapid flow of solution in the 
boxes, particles of lead and gold and of mercury and gold may be detached 
from the zinc and float to the surface, buoyed up by bubbles of hydrogen 
gas. Such particles may be carried away and the gold redissolved. 

With regard to the effect of electro- negative metals, Caldecott observes 
that the ordinary impurities of commercial zinc, such as lead, carbon, iron 
and arsenic, do not dissolve, but like deposited gold and other metals assist 
the zinc-lead couple to promote ellicient precipitation. It has been suggested 
that iron being electro- negative to zinc, gold might be deposited on the inside 
of steel extractor boxes, and on the trays of wire screening used to support 
the zinc, shavings in the boxes. In practice, however, Caldecott finds that 
very little gold is deposited in this way, “ probably owing to the fact', that a 
protective coating of rust, and calcium sulphate speedily forms on such 
iron surfaces and prevents actual contact of the metal with the gold bearing 
solid ion. 11 

Thu presence of an excess of alkali and a deficiency of cyanide apparently 
favours the production of sodium z’mealo, t hus 

Xn |- 2K< )I I Zn(KO) 2 I 211. 

The presence of large quantities of the. double cyanide of zinc and potas- 
sium in the solutions is not prejudicial to the solvent aid-ion of the simple 
cyanides. At- the Mercur Mine, the stock solut ion was apparently as eilicucious 
after nine months 1 use. as at the start*, alt hough it. must .have contained large 
quantities of zinc cyanide. Keldtmann showed that, gold in ores can lx*, 
dissolved by zinc potassium cyanide, but *!. S. (). Wells points out that, 
the double cyanide remains undeeomposed by gold so long as anv simple 
cyanide is present-. The simultaneous presence of zinc, and some, other 
constituent, (possibly arsenic) was found by Hamilton to be prejudicial 
to the. dissolution of silver at DobaltJ An accumulation of base heavy 
•metals in the solution can be got. rid of by the addition of soluble 
sulphides. 

The “white precipitate” formed on the zinc, shavings in weak and 
“ medium ” cyanide solutions, and tending to prevent good precipitation, 
has been the subject of several investigations ((<. W. Williams, A. Whitby, 
B. Bay and A. Printer). 2 According to an analysis by Prister and 


1 Hamilton, Kin/. r tnd Mwj, May, 10, lOKt, j>. \YM\. 

2 Williams, Whitby, Ray and Pristm*, ./. (' hnn . Met. and Mint. Son. of S. A frica , 1001 -0, 
4 and $, 
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Bay, tlie composition of a sample from the Ferreira Deep Mill was as 
follows : — 


Ferroeyanide of zinc and potash, K 2 Zn.j(FeCy l; ) 2 , 
Zinc cyanide, %n0y 2 , • 

Zinc hydroxide, Zn(OM ).», . 

Copper oxide, ...... 

Iron oxide, Fe 2 () ; >, ..... 

Silica, ........ 

Moisture, ....... 


10*45 per cent. 
22*73 „ 

51*70 „ 

(HO 

1*00 

1*03 

8*07 


08*17 


There seems to be some doubt as to the cause of the formation ol insoluble 
zinc cyanide (see, however, MacFarreiTs Cyanide Practice , p. 1 ( 50 ),' although 
there is no doubt that in a strong solution of KCy it would redissolve, thus — 

ZnCy 2 + 2 KCy = K 2 ZnCy 4 

or would be prevented from forming. Similarly Zn(OH) 2 is redissolved by 
KCv, thus — 

Zn(0H) 2 + 4 KCy - K 2 ZnCV 4 ■ b 2 KO 1 1 , 
or 

2Zn(OH) 2 + 4.KCy = K 2 ZnOv 4 4- Zn(OK) a 4 211,0. 

followed, according to N. Anderson, 1 by 

Zn(OK), + 4 KCy -I- 211 2 0 = K 2 Zn(Jy 4 b 1KOU 

the potassium zincate being decomposed by cyanide. Strong cyanide 
solutions accordingly do not permit the formation of visible zinc hydroxide. 

According to Caldecott, 2 3 the absence of free alkali in solution and the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid instead, as produced by the preliminary addit ion 
of sodium bicarbonate, prevents the formation of any white zinc, hydroxide 
coating on zinc shavings, thus — 

3CaS0 4 + Ca(OH), 4- 4NaCy 4-- lNallCO, 

= 2HCy 4 2NaCv -b 3Na,S() 4 4- ICaUO, b 2H,0 
2HCy b 2NaCy 4- Zn Na 2 ZnCy 4 4 21 1. 

MacFarren, however, 2 assuming that, the white precipitate is mainly Zn( V , 
and Zn(0H) 2 , states that the white precipitate appears only to a slight extent 
in strongly alkaline solutions, even though weak in cyanide. Caldecott, pro- 
ceeds that the white precipitate is Ww undesirably abundant in cold weather 
or when the treatment of weathered ore or accumulated slime has introduced 
an abnormal amount of potassium ferroeyanide into the working solutions." 
An assumption is made here that the white precipitate is partly zinc, ferro- 
eyanide. 

Among other substances mentioned by Caldecott as being deposited in 
the zinc boxes are zinc sulphide ; silica and alumina dissolved from the 


1 Anderson, Minevid Industry, 1895, p. 880. 

8 Caldecott, Rand Metatfnroieai Practice, vol. L. p. HOC; «/. <%m. Met. and Mm/. Ra<\ 
of & Africa, Dec. 1908, p. 089. 

3 MacFarren, op. cit. , p. 100. 


/ 
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ore and presumably precipitated as zinc aluminate and silicate 55 ; calcium 
sulphate, especially when partly weathered ore is treated ; calcium carbonate 
formed by the action of the carbonic acid of the air on dissolved calcium 
hydroxide ; and minute particles of ore and especially slime mechanically 
deposited. 

One more point must not be forgotten, and that is that the soluble com- 
pounds are all more or less ionised, and consequently that all of them will 
be present together in the solution in amounts depending on their degree of 
ionisation, mass action having free play. 

The Precipitation of Gold by Charcoal. — It has been shown that graphite 
from Natal and from Barberton does not precipitate gold from auro- 
cyanide solutions, 1 but that graphite in West African schist may do so. 2 
The power of charcoal to precipitate gold from cyanide was proved by Morris 
Green 3 to depend on carbon monoxide gas occluded in the charcoal. Free 
carbon monoxide is without effect, and its condition in charcoal is unknown. 
The reaction involved in precipitation is presumably a reduction analogous 
to that effected by nascent hydrogen. 4 It was found by N. S. Keith 5 that 
finely divided carbon when agitated with ore in cyanide solutions caused 
the gold to be more rapidly dissolved, presumably by its electronegative 
action, just as iron in contact with gold increases its solubility, according to 
Gore (see p. 327). 

The Precipitation of Insoluble Cyanides of Gold. — In the absence of free 
cyanide, the sodium in sodium aurocyanide may be replaced by certain 
heavy metals, such as silver or copper, in which case the gold comes down 
as an insoluble double metallic cyanide. As the latter is soluble in alkaline 
cyanide, it is necessary to destroy the cyanide in the solution before the pre- 
cipitation takes place, and consequently the method is not used in practice 
except in assaying. 

P. de Wilde proposed 6 to acidify the solution with sulphur dioxide and 
to precipitate aurous and cuprous cyanides with sulphate of copper, leaving 
the solution to settle for twelve hours. This method involves the destruction 
of the cyanide. 

S. B. Christy proposed to acidify the solution with sulphuric acid and to 
stir in freshly precipitated sulphide of copper or any cuprous salt, when 
the whole of the aurous cyanide is precipitated in a few hours. Wilde sub- 
sequently proposed carefully to neutralise auriferous cyanide solutions 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and then to add a solution of cuprous chloride 
in common salt, assisting the settlement of the precipitate by adding potas- 
sium chlorate or blowing air through the solution. The precipitate is then 
dried and calcined, and the oxide of copper removed by dissolving it in 
sulphuric acid, leaving the gold nearly pure. 

Effect of Thiocyanates on Metallic Gold.— This has been investigated 
by H. A. White, 7 who found that potassium cyanate, though inactive by 
itself, would dissolve gold if mixed with various oxidising agents, such as 
potassium permanganate, ferricyanide of potassium, dilute nitric acid, etc. 
Eerric thiocyanate also dissolved gold, but in this case it was supposed that 
the presence of dissolved oxygen was necessary. 

1 Green, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , Sept. 1912, 13, 84. 

2 Briihl, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1914, 23, 82. 

3 Green, ibid., p. 65. 4 See, however, Eeldtmann, ibid., April, 1915. 

5 Keith, Engineering, 1895, 59* 379. 

6 De Wilde, j Revue Universelle des Mines, etc., Brussels, Oct. 1, 1895. 

7 White, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, October, 1905, 6, 109. 
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Tlie Stark process of treating dumps 1 was said to be explained by these 
results. 


Testing of Cyanide Solutions. 2 

Free Cyanide. — The ordinary method of estimating the amount of free 
cyanide present in a liquid is by^titration with a standard solution of silver 
nitrate. Silver cyanide is formed, and redissolves in the excess of potassium 
cyanide until one-half of the latter has been decomposed. The equations 
are as follows : — 

AgN0 3 + KCy = AgCy + KN0 3 
AgCy + KCy = KAgCy 2 . 

When one-half of the KCy present has been converted to AgCy, an addi- 
tional drop of AgN0 3 solution causes the formation of a permanent white 
precipitate of AgCy. The amount of silver solution added is then read off, 
and the percentage of cyanide calculated. The equation of the end reaction 
is — 

KAgCy 2 + AgNO s = 2AgCy + KN0 3 . 

A few drops of a 10 per cent, solution of potassium iodide are often added, 
in accordance with a suggestion made by J. S. MacArthur, to make the end 
reaction sharper, and to prevent inaccuracy through the presence of ammonia 
or other substances in which silver cyanide is soluble. The results are, 
however, slightly too high, owing to the presence in mill solution of alkali 
and the double zinc cyanide. A. M‘A. Johnston dissolves 3 13*046 grains 
of triple crystallised silver nitrate in distilled water and makes up to a litre. 
He titrates by running this into 100 c.c. of cyanide solution (previously 
filtered if turbid) containing one or two drops of potassium iodide solution. 
Then each c.c. of AgN0 3 solution used represents 0*01 per cent. KCy in the 
cyanide solution. 

Total Cyanide. — This includes the free cyanide (NaCy or KCy), hydro- 
cyanic acid and the cyanide in the double cyanide of zinc, K 2 ZnCy 4 . An 
excess of caustic soda (say 5 c.c, of a 10 per cent, solution) is added to the 
solution, together with a few drops of the potassium iodide indicator and a 
drop or two of ammonia (Johnston). The solution is titrated with silver 
nitrate as before. 

Protective Alkali . 4 — The solutions required are silver nitrate (as above), 
phenolphthalein, prepared by dissolving 1 gramme of the powder in 100 c.c. 
of 60 per cent, alcohol or methylated spirits ; decinormal oxalic acid, 
N/10 C 2 H 2 0 4 , prepared by dissolving 6*3 grammes of oxalic acid crystals, 
C 2 H 2 0 4 .2H 2 0, in distilled water and diluting to 1,000 c.c. ; potassium 
ferroeyanide, K 4 EeCy 6 , prepared by dissolving 10 grammes of K 4 FeCy 6 in 
100 c.c. of distilled water. 

The test is as follows : — Measure into a conical flask 100 c.c. of cyanide 
solution. Add just sufficient silver nitrate solution to give a permanent 


1 Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 394. 

2 For full details of analysis and the testing of ores, see J. E. Clennell, Chemistry of 
Cyanide Solutions; A. M‘A. Johnston, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i. , pp. 322-379; 
MacFarren, Cyanide Practice, pp. 28-86. 

3 Johnston, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., p. 323. 

4 For this account of the determination the author is indebted to Mr. A. M‘A. Johnston 
and to Dr. Caldecott. 
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precipitate, and then 5 c.c, of the fcrreicyanide solution and two drops of 
phenolpht halein. Titrate with decinornuil oxalic- acid till the phenolphthalein 
colour is disc-harmed. Then each c.c. of oxalic*, acid solution used multiplied 
by 0-001 gives the percentage of alkalinity in terms of caustic soda,. The 
portion of solution used to determine free cyanide ma-v be afterwards used 
to estimate tin* protective alkali. 

The use of potassium ferrocyanide hi this determination is desirable, 
so as neither to include K 2 Zn(!v, as free alkali nor to neutralise free alkali 
present by excess of Ay NO.,. 

For the determination of golel and silver contained in cyanide solutions, 
see Chap. XIX., and for the numerous other tests occasionally required in 
a, mill laboratory, see the references cited in the footnote on p. Ti l. 


( 1 v a Nil) 10 Poison i no. 

Treatment in Case of Cyanide Poisoning. A coatiny of oil or kerosene 
{or rubber yioves) prelects the hands from the action of t in* cyanide solut ion, 
by which a. rash is sometimes developed. 

If cyanide solution is swallowed, anything that causes vomiting may 
be administered, but the action of cyanide is extremely rapid and every 
second is of values Freshly precipitated ferrous hydroxides made 1 , by mixing 
oxide of magnesium, caustic potash, and ferrous sulphates is a usedui anti* 
elotes In {-he reaction which eiecurs ferroeyaniele of potassium or sodium is 
formes!, which is innocuous. Tim antidote res-ommcmelod in S. Africa. 1 
consists of :>D c.c. of a 2d per ce*nt. solution of ferrous sulphate*, and 20 c.c. 
of a b pe»r e*ent. solution of caustic potash in separate*. phials. r rh(*se* are* mixed 
in a mug and 2 grammes of po\vd<*r<*d oxide of magnessium stirresl in and the* 
dost' aelminist <*r<*d to t in* patient. The* use* of nit rate* of cobalt and of sodium 
thiosulphate, both internally and as injections, have* also been sugg<*stcel. 
Twenty minims (1*2 c.c.) or more* of a. OT> to I per cent, solution of cobalt 
nitrate*, or of a f> to M) per <*<*n <*. solution e>f sodium < hiosulphat eg is re- 
pe*afe*elly injected uneier the* skin. ( -omparat i vely harmletss cobalt, cyanide* 
or sodium suiphocyanide* are*, formed. 2 3 As an alteumat ive copious subcut, a. ne*ous 
injections of hydrogen pe*roxide* are re*e , omm(*nde*el. Idle* patient may also be* 
rubb<*<! with campion* and alemhol, e>r e-old water may he* <iashe*d upon the* 
skin. 

If hydrotyanie* acid has been inha,Ie*el, nil inhalation of ammonia-, or 
chlorine, e>r e*the»r, should he* udministeced. but inspirators should be* worn 
in case's, sue-li as in the* aciel ticatmemt of gold slime, where* evolution ol 
poisoimus gases are* probables Park records the* warning that in the* aciel 
ticatmemt of gold slime from arsenical ore*s, an (‘volution of arseumiet ted 
}iyeiroge*n mav oe-cur, and the* inhalation of this gas is ve*rv eleaellv, no antidote* 
being known. 

Potassium suiphocyanide is also exceedingly poisonous, and ammonium 
thiocyanate in a, some* what- !e*ss degree. 1 * The*, fumes of molten cyanide* appear 
to be* more or less harmless. 

1 J. Clam. Mt(. anti ,1/ nr/. Sttr. o f S. A frica, HH) I, 4» e»7U. 

* Dixon Mann ami Bread, Fort nsir and Taxicatotnt, nt.li ed., p. 57 S. 

3 Fur further particulars on evnnidr poisoniny, see Hand M> t«df a mirai l* rant in , vol i., 
p. IVA I ; Faa. and Mm/. Nov. 3,' I !>()<;, n. S35. 
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THE CYANIDE PROCESS. GENERAL METHODS. 

The method of treatment may be conveniently considered as being divided 
into five distinct operations, viz. : — 

(1) Preparation of the ore for treatment. 

(2) The cyaniding of sand. 

(3) The cyaniding of slime. 

(4) Precipitation of the dissolved gold. 

(5) Conversion of the precipitated gold into bullion. 

1. Preparation of the Ore. 

In the treatment of gold ores by cyanide, the same mechanical difficulties 
which had been met with in the chlorination process and in other leaching 
processes soon presented themselves. It is necessary to crush finely, for 
otherwise too great a proportion of the gold remains locked up in the larger 
grains and escapes dissolution. Crushed ore and especially finely crushed 
ore, however, is always found to contain a proportion of slime, and when this 
is allowed to remain intermixed with the rest of the ore, the mixture resists 
the passage of liquids through it. Many ores contain so much slime that a 
bed only 12 or 15 inches thick cannot be leached at a reasonable rate, even 
with a vacuum below the filter bed. Moreover, the gold is more readily 
dissolved from slime than from less finely divided ore, and this constitutes 
another reason for separating sand from slime. Such a separation has, there- 
fore, become a part of the usual practice in cyaniding. Sand and slime are 
treated separately with different appliances. 

Primary crushing is generally effected in the stamp battery and secondary 
reduction in tube mills (q.v.) or other machines. Sand is crushed more finely 
than formerly as a preliminary to treatment with cyanide. “ All-sliming 
methods have also been applied. 

The separation of sand from slime by means of classifiers has been dealt 
with in Chap. XI. Some other methods in use are described below. 

In places where the separate treatment of slime is not desirable, either 
from its small quantity or from other reasons, the slime and sand are 
thoroughly mixed before and at the time of charging them into the leaching 
vat, but the results are seldom quite satisfactory. In India, according to 
Alfred James, 1 siliceous slime was, as a temporary expedient, dried in the 
sun and then treated in the ordinary way by leaching. 

Dry crushing was formerly much in vogue before the methods of treating 
slime had been evolved. In dry crushing the sand and slime are kept mixed. 
The ore must usually be thoroughly dried before being crushed, especially 


1 James, Cyanide Practice, 1901, p. 82. 
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if it is of a clayey or talcose nature. For drying furnaces, see above, p. 272. 
It is necessary to dry at a low temperature to avoid partial oxidation of 
sulphides by which cyanicides are formed. The ore is crushed by means of 
rolls or similar machines (in which the formation of slime is reduced to a 
minimum) or by stamps. Water and alkali washes are often necessary to* 
remove cyanicides. 

In 1895, at the George and May Mill in South Africa, the ore was coarsely 
crushed in a Gates crusher and dumped at once into leaching vats (Hatch 
and Chalmers). About 75 per cent, of the gold was extracted. 

Down to 1898, at the Waihi Mine, New Zealand, 1 ore was dried in brick- 
lined kilns, which were charged with alternate layers of wood and ore, crushed 
in Gates crushers and stamps, and conveyed to the leaching- vats. The 
vats were 4 feet deep, and the depth of the charge about 2 feet, as a greater 
depth would have entailed difficulties in leaching. About 90 per cent, of 
the gold was recovered, but the tailing was rich (5 or 6 dwts.), and the method 
was superseded by wet crushing. 

Dry crushing is employed before roasting , which has been mainly used 
on sulpho-telluride ores at Kalgoorlie and Cripple Creek (see p. 393). Before 
leaf filters were introduced, oxidised clayey ores were sometimes roasted for 
purposes of dehydration, by which they were rendered more granular and 



£>£/?A7J T cy/fc C/l./} T/O/V 
Of SOLUT/OAS 


Fig. 148. — Filter Bottom in Sand Vats. 

leachable. Boasting before cyaniding must be complete, as ores containing 
sulphides, when partially roasted (not quite “ dead ”) contain ferrous salts 
and other cyanicides. It is noteworthy that unoxidised pyrite and sesqui- 
oxide of iron, Fe 2 0 3 , the final product of roasting, are alike without effect 
on cyanide solutions, but all intermediate compounds are cyanicides. The 
efficiency of roasting is tested by adding cyanide to a clear solution obtained 
by shaking the roasted ore with water. If a discoloration appears the ore 
still contains soluble salts, which will destroy cyanide and make foul solutions. 

In ordinary practice ores are not roasted, but if they contain a fair pro- 
portion of amalgamable gold, especially if some of the gold is not very finely 
divided, they are treated by amalgamation before being cyanided. There 
is now a strong movement in the direction of the omission of amalgamation, 
especially in America. In this case a cyanide solution can be used in the 
battery, and examples of the practice are given in the sequel. When ore is 
crushed and amalgamated, the tailing is separated into sand and slime, the 
sand is collected for treatment by percolation (p. 352), and the slime dealt 
with as described in Section 3, p. 356. 


1 Jas. Park, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1899, 29 , 66 (>. 
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In the Transvaal sand is collected for treatment in one of three ways : — 

(a) By hose filling. 

(b) By the u Butters and Mein 55 pulp distributor. 

(c) By the c ‘ Caldecott 55 continuous collecting plant. 



Figs. 149 and 150. — “ Butters and Mein ” Pulp Distributor for Filling 
Sand-collecting Vats. 


(a) In hose-filling the underflow from the classifiers passes through pipes 
and is fed into the collecting vats by one or more hose pipes, the position of 
which is changed from time to time, in order to distribute the pulp evenly. 



i • - 

filter bed is .shown in Ki^ 
other vats for treatment 
(6) The Butters and 
It is an automatic revolv 


1 Helmntfc, Hand MtUdimu, 
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sprinkler. Pipes of several different lengths conveying the pulp revolve 
round a central spindle, and spread the pulp evenly over the surface of the 
water with which the vat is filled. The sand settles to the bottom and accumu- 
lates there, while the slime overflows at the top. The vat is filled with water 
before sand collection is begun. The collecting tanks of the Champion Reel 

2 cyanide plant are shown in Fig. 151. 1 

1 When the accumulation of sand in 



the vat reaches nearly to the top, 
the water is drained off and the ore 
discharged by shovelling, or by 
means of machinery, such as the 
Blaisdeli vat excavator (see p. 355), 
in which steel discs attached to 
revolving arms push the sand 
towards the centre of the vat. In 
either case the sand falls through 
£ apertures in the bottom into ore- 

’tc cars, or on to a travelling belt below. 

'5 The sand is now in a suitable condi- 

£ tion for leaching, containing only 

S small quantities of slime. Some- 
's times the pulp collected in this way 

is treated directly without removal. 
| In other mills, where the method of 

§ " double treatment ” of the tailing is 

•§ employed, the first solution of 

o cyanide is directly applied to these 

^ vats, and, after draining, the pulp, 

o wetted with cyanide solution, is 

rg transferred to the second treatment 

§ vats. This has the advantage of an 

- additional aeration of the charge 

J. during treatment. Double treatment 

is made cheaper bv using two super** 
to imposed vats. As already stated, 
ffXi the usual method is to remove the 
collected sand to the cyanide vats 
for treatment. 

The slime overflowing from the 
collecting vats is treated with the 
rest of the slime w Inch has previously 
been separated from the pulp by 
cone or other classifiers. 

(c) Caldecott’s Continuous Collec- 
tion. In this method collecting vats 
are not used and time is saved. 


•One arrangement is shown in Fig. JL52. 2 In this case sand from which 
the surplus water lias been drained on Caldecott's sand filter table 
is charged into the treatment vat. In other arrangements now generally 


1 Reproduced with the permission of the Cyanide Plant Supply Co. 

2 /{and Mctallu njival Practice, vol. ii., p. 208. 
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used the sand is mixed with cyanide solution in a hopper and forced 
through pipes to the vat by a centrifugal pump. The sand filter table 
is merely a de-waterer, and consists of a rotary filter bed with a vacuum 
pump, and a stationary plough to remove the comparatively dry sand. The 



pulp is distributed at a point about 3 feet behind the plough, so that the 
sand makes almost a complete revolution on the table before being removed. 

The sand filter tables at the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines in 19.1 3 
are shown in Fig. 153, which is from a photograph kindly sent by Dr. 


153 — Sand Fillet Tables at dimmer and Jack Mine. 1913. 
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A. Caldecott. The tables are each 25 feet in diameter, with 3 feet breadth 
filter, and a daily capacity of 750 tons of sand. They receive the thick 
nd pulp underflow from the diaphragm cone classifiers. The sand can be 
Jlected, aerated and leached in the same vat when these tables are employed 
id the dissolving of the gold by cyanide begins within half an hour of the 
e being crushed in the battery. For the collection of slime, see pp. 356, 360. 


2. The Cyaniding of Sand. 

This is effected in round vats, constructed of wood, concrete, or mild 
eel. If wood is used, it is covered with a coating of paraffin paint or a 
ixture of asphaltum and coal-tar. Concrete and brick vats are not now 
Lvocated owing to their great cost and less convenient working, and wooden 
its suffer more than iron and steel ones from exposure and from being 
bernately emptied and filled. 1 Steel vats are painted inside and out to 
event rusting. The steel vats at the Jumpers Deep Mine are 40 feet in 
ameter and 7 feet deep inside. The sides are of J-inch steel plate, and the 
>ttoms are inch thick. The plates are riveted together and strengthened 
ith angle iron at the top and bottom of the vat. 

Wooden vats are made of staves, 4 to 6 inches wide and 3 inches or more 
ick, held together by round iron hoops, with bottom planks 3 inches thick, 
ting into a slot in the staves. Sometimes in new mining districts square 
nks are built, as being cheaper and more easily constructed, but they do 
>t last long and are more difficult to keep tight. 2 

The dimensions of vats vary with the work to be done. In calculating 
e capacity of a leaching vat, the volume of a ton of collected sand on the 
and is taken as 21-5* cubic feet (C. 0. Schmitt), and that of transferred sand 
26 cubic feet. When settled, clean Eand sand occupies about 23 cubic 
et per ton (Caldecott). 3 On the Eand vats are from 25 to 65 feet in diameter, 
Ld from 7 to 10 feet in depth. If the material to be treated is such that 
ircolation is difficult, the depth of the vat is kept small, and the diameter 
ade as large as possible. In the direct treatment of dry-crushed ores (see 
347), this is usually necessary, as they always contain some slime. A 
pth of 2 or 3 feet of dry-crushed ore is usually as much as can be con- 
niently leached, and vacuum pumps are often added to expedite the work. 
The vacuum may be obtained by a direct-acting pump, or by the use 
a large boiler, in which a vacuum is created by a Westinghouse or other 
imp. As soon as the pressure in the boiler falls to about half an atmo- 
here, it is connected with the aperture of the vat below the filter-bed. 
le rate of leaching is often doubled by the diminution of the pressure, 
low the filter-bed, to half an atmosphere, and in some cases it is increased 
mi | or 1 inch to 7 or 8 inches of liquid (in the leaching vat) per hour. 

The false bottom is usually a wooden framework, constructed of boards 
Breed with numerous auger holes, or in larger vats of wooden slats crossing 
ch other. The framework is covered by cotton twill, canvas or cocoa-nut 
itting, which are not so rapidly destroyed by the solution as they are in 
e chlorination process. Thick canvas duck, resting on matting, forms a 


1 J. Yates, Metallurgical Engineering on the Band , p. 97. 

2 A. James, op. cit., p. 19. 

3 For the capacity of vats of various dimensions, see Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., 
. 198 and 216.. 
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trustworthy filter-cloth. The filter-cloth is protected by wooden slats, which 
prevent it from being injured by workmen’s shovels in clearing out the 
■charge. The construction of a filter-bed is shown in Fig. 148. 

An iron pipe communicates with the space below the false bottom, and 
•conveys the liquid to the pumps or to the zinc boxes. The solution does not 
.attack wood or iron ; brass and bronzes are attacked and corroded rapidly. 

The vats are Idled to within a few inches of the top, and the charge is 
levelled by means of hoes. The amount of ore charged in is such that, after 
the solutions have been applied, the surface of the charge may stand at about 
12 inches below the rim. In levelling the ore, the labourer must not step 
into the vat or forcibly press down the ore, as irregular filtering is produced 
by this cause. The shrinkage of the charge on the addition of liquid is from 
10 to 18 per cent. The ore is charged in as dry as possible, but. a, few per 
■cent, of moisture (up 1o say 15 per cent.) makes very little difference to the 
subsequent leaching. 

The use of wash-water to remove soluble salts is not required with fresh 
tailing, and lime being now added in the battery, it is not often required 
at. this stage to neutralise acidity. A solution of lead acetate is sprinkled 
on to the charge before it is transferred to the treatment vat. “ From 15 to 
25 lbs. dissolved in wafer will he found sullieient. to precipitate the soluble 
sulphides from a charge of 750 tons of current, sand " on the Rand. 1 

The “strong" solution of cyanide, is Hum run on. “ bYom 25 to .‘JO per 
■cent, by weight of the charge of strong solution of 0*12 per cent. KOy will 
be found sullieient to treat the majority of Rand sand, and also to keep 
the solutions in circuit up to strength. The practice of closing the. leaching 
cock and allowing the solution to saturate the charge thoroughly lias the 
drawback of (expelling the air. ... A bettor method is to pump sullieient. 
solution on to the. charge to cover it- to a, bout, a foot in depth, and as fast 
.as this solut ion leaches down, to follow with more until the desired quantity 
has been added." 2 The charge is then drained and air drawn t hrough bv 
the vacuum pump. 

The strong solution is usually conveyed at once to the zinc, boxes, but it. 
was formerly preferred eit her to raise, it. and pass it through the. charge again 
(circulation method), or to transfer it- to a second or even a. third charged 
vat) before precipitating the gold. The advantage of these “ circulation " 
and “ transference ” methods is t hat, the solutions become, much richer in 
gold than if they were, only allowed to percolate through a single charge 
of ore, and consequently they give, a cleaner deposit on (he, zinc, with much 
less consumption of cyanide, the volume of solution passing through (he 
precipitation boxes being less. At the Mercur Mine the circulation was 
lorrnerly kept, up for from 21 to 210 hours, according to the. speed of leaching, 
the usual time being about- (it) hours. At tin*. Robinson Mine 20 tons <>i 
solution covered the ore in a. 75 ton vat., ami were continually pumped back 
into the same vat for 5(*> hours, and then passed to the zinc- boxes. Such 
methods a, re now abandoned, partly from fears of re precipitation of gold 
in the leaching-vat. 

When the strong solution has drained away and aeration is complete, 
the weak solution containing 0-02 or 0-03 per cent. KOy is run on. The a, mount 
used is four or five times as much as that, of the strong solution. The weak 

1 J. E. Thomas, Hand Mitalhuyiml J*ruct,/n\ vol. i., p. Ilil. 

2 «). E. Thomas, ibid., p. 1 (Jo. 
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solution is drained off, and followed by a final wash with water or by an 
extremely weak solution such as waste liquors from the slime plant, in order 
to remove cyanide and soluble gold as completely as possible. 

The whole time of treatment in the sand vats on the Rand is seven or 
eight days, and the ratio of solution to sand about two to one by weight 
(Thomas). 

Strength of Solutions . — Although the strong solution contains only 0*12 per 
cent. KCy on the Rand, a strength of 0-5 per cent, or more is necessary in 
the treatment of some ores, especially silver ores. 

Stronger solutions were used in the early days of the process, but were 
found to be unnecessary. In 1895, Caldecott 1 made a series of experiments 
on a working scale to test the dissolving powers of solutions of different 
strengths. Five similar vats were charged with 34-03 tons of fresh slightly- 
pyritic tailing of uniform composition from the Junipers battery, con- 
taining 100 grains of gold per ton. The treatment that each vat received 
was exactly the same except that the strength of solution employed was 
different in every case. To each charge, 15*31 tons of solution were added, 
and circulated for three days, after which the solution was drained off and 
displaced by 8*4 tons of wash-water. When the charges had drained dry,, 
they were sampled, the result being as follows : — 

TABLE XXXII. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Strength of cyanide, per cent. — 

(1) Before treatment, 

0*041 

0*110 

0*373 

1*021 

3*333 

(2) After treatment, . 

0*010 

0*068 

0*277 

0*860 

3*020 

Loss of cyanide (lbs. per ton). 

0*34 

0*48 

1*1 

1*9 

3*6 

Extraction (per cent.), . 

83 

84 

83 

85 

83 


The stronger solutions may have dissolved the gold much more rapidly 
than the weaker ones did although the final results were the same. The 
conditions under v T hich the experiments were carried out prevented that 
point from being determined. Since, however, it takes two or three days 
in practice to wash out soluble salts from Transvaal tailing, there is little- 
or no real advantage to be gained by dissolving the gold quickly. Crosse- 
also found 2 that almost equally good results were obtained by treating 
rich Bonanza tailing with solutions containing KCy varying in amount 
from 0*1 to 0*5 per cent., the time of treatment being twenty-four hours. 

For the composition of ordinary working cyanide solutions used on the 
Rand, see p. 407. 

Sumps . — The solutions, after passing the zinc boxes, are stored in sumps, 
which are now usually large steel tanks. These may be placed either at a 
lower or a higher level than the leaching vats. The former is the more con- 
venient plan. A single storage tank to hold enough solution for one day’s 
work is then placed above the leaching tanks, and is filled by pumping from 
the sumps once a day. In the alternative, a single sump of moderate size 


1 Caldecott, J. Ckem. Met. and Mng. Sac. of 8. Africa, 1896, I, 293. 

2 A, F. Crosse, ibid., p. 326. 
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receives the liquid from the boxes, and as soon as it is nearly full its contents 
are pumped to a large vat above the leaching tubs. 

Disposal of the Tailing . — This is sometimes sluiced out of the tanks by 



water under pressure. Where the supply of water is not large, or the fall 
of the ground is insufficient for sluicing out the tailing— eg/., on the Rand — 
it is removed by shovelling out or by the Blaisdell excavator. The 


Fig. 154. — Disposal of Sand Tailing in Underground Workings by Truck Transport. Bobinson Deep Mine. 
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vats are furnished with doors in the bottom, which are usually circular, 
constructed of steel, and about 16 inches in diameter. The sand falls into 
trucks, which are hauled to the dump, or on to a conveyor belt. On the 
Rand the sand residue from several mills is now returned underground into 
old workings to prevent subsidences.. 1 It may be transported by pumping 
through pipes or on trucks, as at the Robinson Deep (see Fig. 154, which 
is from a photograph kindly supplied by Dr. Caldecott). Here the sand 
is dumped from the trucks into an inclined (20°) tunnel and sluiced down 
with water and a solution of permanganate of potash as cyanicide supplied 
from the dissolving box in the left foreground. 

Samples of the issuing solutions are taken for assay during treatment, 
and samples for assay of the residue are taken from the ore-trucks, usually 
by means of a long iron semi-circular probe, shaped like a cheese- taster, 
which is thrust to the bottom of the vat, then revolved by means of the handle, 
and withdrawn with the tailing adhering to it. 

Figs. 155 and 156 2 show a simple form of a cyanide plant for the treatment 
of sand. 


3. The Cyaniding of Slime. 

The most useful definition of slime is probably that given in Chap. X. 
on p. 230. A good definition given by H. A. White 3 describes slime as 
“ that portion of crushed ore which, owing to its minutely subdivided 
condition and the presence of colloidal substances, settles very slowly in 
water and cannot be leached without extra pressure. 55 The slime separated 
from sand by the methods given in Chap. XI. and on p. 348 is suspended 
in water, and to promote its settlement a solution of an electrolyte, in 
practice always lime, is added. This causes agglomeration or flocculation 
of the particles, “ clouds of large and indefinite diameter ” are formed, and 
these quickly subside in the liquid. The largest flocks, according to White, 
are produced with an alkalinity of about 0-03 per cent. In practice with 
an alkalinity of not more than 0*005 per cent., Rand slime settles at the rate 
of 2 to 4 feet per hour with a clear overflow. Heat assists settlement. 4 

There are two principal methods of slime treatment, viz. : — 

A. The decantation method, used in South Africa, but in course of dis- 
placement by B. A modified method, counter-current decantation, is 
now being used in America. 

B. Agitation and slime filtration used elsewhere in many forms. 

These are described in succession below. 

A. The Decantation Method. — Lime is added to the stream of slime on 
entering the slime plant. Among, the devices for adding the lime may be 
mentioned the use of a grinding pan, into which lime is fed, and out of which 
it is carried by a small stream of water as milk of lime. Ordinary Rand 
pyritic banket requires about 6 lbs. of lime per ton of slime, in addition to 
that fed into the stamp mill. The slime enters the collecting vat, which has 
a conical bottom, and may be 50 feet in diameter, through a vertical pipe 


1 Caldecott and Power, J. Cliem. Met. and Mng. Hoc. of H. Africa , Sept. 1913. 

2 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 218. 

3 White, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. i., p. 189, where a full discussion on slime is 
given. 

4 A. Salkinson, J. Chem. Met . and Mng. Hoc. of S. Africa, 1907, 7» 403 ; also 1908, 8, 142. 
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entering from above in the centre of the vat. The stream is delivered below 
the surface, and strikes a bailie plate, which spreads it out horizontally. 
Air bubbles pass up through a second larger pipe or sleeve, which surrounds 
the feed pipe. The slime settles and clear water overflows the rim of the vat 
all round, into a launder, at the same time that thin pulp is entering through 
the feed pipe. 

When the collecting vat has received its charge of settled slime, the super- 
natant water is drawn off through a decanter (see Fig. 157 ), J which consists 
of a hinged pipe so arranged that the height of its intake can be adjusted 
to a point near the surface of the settled slime. The slime (in which the 
ratio of solid to liquid is about 1 to 1) is then sluiced out through the apex 



Fig. 157. Ynt with Decanter. 


of the conical bottom by means of a. jet of cyanide solution, and carried to 
a. pump, by which it is delivered tangeutiaily into other vats, giving the 
charge a rotary motion, so as to mix it thoroughly and keep it in suspension. 
The ratio of solution to solid is now about 31 or 4 to l. The strength ol the 
solution is 0*01 or 0*02 per cent. KCy and 0*004 to 05)2 per cent, tree alkali. 
About 80 per cent, of the gold is dissolved in the passage through the 
pumps, but agitation is continued for a few hours by withdrawing the 
solution at the bottom and discharging it in oblique jets at the top. In 
the alternative, the charge may be transferred to an inter mediate vat , and 
thence to the first settlement vat. Lead acetate solution is added to the charge 


* ttttutl MrfttUu vol. i., p. 217. 
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iii the collecting vat in order to precipitate soluble sulphides. Aeration is 
elTee ted hv air drawn into the pumps and by air bubbles carried down by 
the sludge entering the vats. The solution also becomes aerated in passing 
t hrotigh pipes and pumps. 

After the gold has been dissolved, the slime is allowed to settle, the solu- 
tion removed bv decantat inn. and the pulp sluiced out into the second settle- 
meet rat. with "precipitated solution” which has been through the zinc 
boxes and still contains some gold and cyanide. This second wash is used 
again for the first treatment of the next charge. The settled slime, still con- 
taining about one-sixteenth of the dissolved gold, is then diluted and dis- 
charge* 1 to the dam. Settlement of slime is facilitated by the use of warmed 
working solutions, for which purpose waste steam is commonlv emploved 
(Galdeeoit). 

The first solution is clarified by being passed through a sand filter vat 
or Johnson filter press (*/.'*.}. and then goes to the zinc boxes. Filter presses 
are being superseded by sand filter vats for this purpose. The solutions are 
generally heated (say to SG F.) by waste steam. Fentrifugal pumps are in 
general use. 

Although the gold in slime fresh from the battery is very readily soluble 
in cyanide solution, it is quite otherwise with slime which has accumulated 
in dams and settling; pits and has been exposed to the weather for some 
time. The presence in these materials of finely divided ferrous sulphide, 
ferrous hydroxide, and other ferrous salts and decomposing organic matter 
gives rise to fhe rapid abstraction of oxygen from the cyanide solutions 
used in their treatment, and the solution of the gold is in this way absolutely 
prevented. Kven in fresh slime some ferrous sulphide, produced during 
fhe crushing in the battery, may be present, as Caldecott has shown that 
this substance is produced by triturating pyrife in a mortar. The obvious 
remedy for this difficulty is to supply oxygen artificially, cither in the form 
of air delivered into the agitation pump, or in fhe form of an oxidising agent, 
such as potassium permanganate, a method now abandoned. In 1 S € .>7 Calde- 
cott 1 applied air passed through perforated pipes in the bottom of the vat 
to the*, oxidation of accumulated slime, and experimented in the use oi tin 1 
air- lilt for slime treatment as a means of agitation. 

The. ( sloe process 2 or Adair-Cshe.r process is a. modification ol the 
decant at ion process, by which it is made more continuous. The charge is 
collected and the gold dissolved as usual, but after set < lenient has proceeded 
so far that there are ,“> to b inches of clear solution above flic, slime, decanta- 
tion is begun and at fhe same time precipitated solution is added through 
horizontal perforated pipes at f lie bottom of the charge. The barren solution 
displaces the gold solution which rises upwards through the* slime, and is 
drawn off at the fop. Theoref ieallv more dissolved gold should be extracted 
with less solution by this met hod than by ordinary decantation. 

The decantation method described above has several disadvantages. 
It requires a number of large vats and much space, and the slime, is discharged 
still containing G or 7 per cent., of dissolved gold. The residue is, therefore, 
unduly rich, and tin* filtration processes described in the next section are 
preferable in this respect-, as they separate JS per cent, or more of the soluble 
gold. Besides this, the amount- of gold solution requiring precipitation 

1 GaldFe.ott, •/. t'li tm. Mtt. ami Mmt. Snr. tf .S'. Africa , July, 1807, 2, 100. 

2 Adair, (’tutu. Mtf. mat M/a/. ,S 'or. <>f S. Africa , J00 S, 8» TO; Dowling, Pa/at 
Mt tall n rtfifut Pracfict, vol. i., p. 2~* r >. 
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yielded by the decantation method is about 3 tons per ton of slime, whereas 
by filtration 2 tons or less of gold solution are produced. 

Dr. W. A. Caldecott observes that for Rand slime — “ in general the 
advantages of vacuum filtration increase with the value of the slime treated, 
but assuming with vacuum filtration the same capital expenditure on plant 
as lor a decantation plant of equal capacity, 4 per cent, higher recovery, 
and 3d. per ton higher working cost, it would follow that for slime above 
1*5 dwts. in value vacuum filtration is preferable to decantation, and has 
the advantage ol being independent of fluctuations in the rate of settlement 
due to variations in temperature between summer and winter. In either 
case the ordinary slime collecting vats are employed and the residue dis- 
charged by pump as pulp/' 

Eleven vacuum filter plants were in operation on the Rand in June, 1914. 

A later method ol continuous decantation, reminiscent of the Usher 
process, has been made possible by the success of the Dorr thickener (q.v .) 9 
and has been developed in North America. The method is usually called 
rmndn'-cnn'nd (lcnudafio)i. The pulp is washed in a series of thickeners, 
being diluted after thickening and transferred to another thickener, and lastly 
goes to a vacuum filter, which, however, has been omitted in some mill's 
where the solution itself is low in cyanide and contains small metal values. 1 
The method is in use at some mills at* Porcupine, Ontario, and elsewhere. 

The. advantages ami limitations of the. method are discussed by 11. St. 4. 
Brooks, 2 who considers it inapplicable to ores in which the greater part of 
the gold and silver is locked up in sulphides, so that long-continued agitation 
with cyanide is required to dissolve, the. metals. High-grade ores requiring 
strong solutions are also unsuitable, lie would apply the system to low- 
grade siliceous ores requiring solut ions of only moderate strength, and finish 
with filtration. 

lb Treatment of Slime by Agitation with Cyanide and Filtration. -The 
dillie.ulty in the filtration of slime is that even a thin layer of slime packs 
down and oilers ureal resistance to the. passage of liquids. A pressure much 
greater than that of the atmosphere is required, and in practice layers of 
}, inch to l inch are used with vanillin leaching or layers of 2 to 3 inches with 
pressures of In to It Ml lbs. per square inch given by pumps. An enormous 
a rea of lilt (‘ring surface is required for operations on a large scale, and this is 
obtained by using a. number of parallel plains or leaves placed side by side. 
The dissolution of the gold is easy and rapid, and is usually effected by 
agitation with cyanide, although some exceptions are noted below. 

When slime is forced against a filtering surface either by the pressure 
of the atmosphere (vacuum filtration) or hv direct, and higher pressure, the 
slime forms a coherent and approximately homogeneous layer or cake, through 
which liquids pass almost, evenly. There is little tendency for the formation 
of channels, and so washing is complete and satisfactory with little water. 

Warwick discusses tin* mutter us follows 2 ^ In removing the soluble 
values from slime cukes the principle of displacement is used rather than 
the laws of continuous or repeated dilution/' In cakes of unilorm per- 
meability the wash-water would pass through like a wall pushing the gold- 
bearing or ^ pregnant- " solution before it. In practice a wash equal in volume 


1 II. A. M c^ravv, A’m/. and Mini, */., May 2 U, 11114, p. 10(11 ; also Oct. 17, 1014, p. OSS. 

2 Brookn, Mwf. and Sri, /V/w», April 20, 10, la, p. 024. 

» A. W. Warwick, Mini. Kim. World, 15(13, 38 , (><15, 7!>7, 1135; Minimi Imluxtr.i/, 

1 >. :W7. 
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to the moisture in the cake and filter leaves will remove 80 to 85 per cent, 
of the dissolved gold from the slime cake. In order to recover 98 per cent, 
of the dissolved gold, a volume of wash equal to 1*5 to twice that of the 
retained solution must he used. To avoid increasing the volume of mill 
solution unduly, the larger part of the wash consists not of water but of 
barren solution, low in cyanide. This results in a residue low in gold but- 
containing some cyanide, which is thrown away with the residue. 

The filter surface is usually vertical, but the slime cake forms and gradu- 
ally thickens or builds up on the canvas, adhering well so long as the vacuum 
is maintained. Some material builds up a slime cake readily and quickly — 
e.g., 1 inch thick in a few minutes — but with argillaceous or talcose slime the 
building-up is slower. If cracks form in the cakes, washing becomes impos- 
sible, as the liquid follows the line of least resistance. 

In filter-pressing, the pulp to be filtered is thickened, in order to make 
settlement inside the presses less likely to occur. Such settlement would 
imply the formation of non-homogeneous cakes, with the result that the 
washing would not be uniform. 

There are many different slime filters in use, and sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed for the best types to drive the others from the field. Several 
well-known varieties are described below. 

Thickeners. — It is necessary that slime should be de-watered or thickened 
before it is treated in agitators. One method of doing this is by settlement 
in large vats, as described above on p. 357. The appliances for de-watering 
sand (cones, filter table, etc.), are obviously not suitable for slime. One 
successful slime de-waterer in wide use is the Dorr continuous thickener (see 
Tig. 158). 1 This consists of a vat from 20 to 35 feet in diameter and from 
8 to 12 feet deep, in which a central vertical shaft, reaching nearly to the 
bottom, and carrying four radial arms, revolves slowly. Pieces of angle iron 
attached to the arms are so placed that they move the settled thickened 
pulp to the centre of the bottom of the vat, where it is discharged through 
a pipe. The thin pulp flows into the tank at the centre, just below the surface, 
and the clear liquor overflows continuously at the periphery over a lip or 
through perforations. The shaft can be raised and lowered while it is running. 

At the Liberty Mill in 1908, where the size of the vat was 33 feet by 10 feet,, 
the speed was 4*8 revolutions per hour, the feed was 120 tons solid and 660 tons 
solution, and the discharge at the bottom contained the 120 tons solids and 
288 tons of liquid, or in the ratio of 1 to 2*4. It is claimed that a ratio of 
1 of solid to 10 of water can be reduced to a ratio of 1 to 1| in continuous 
work or of 1 to 1 in intermittent work. The theoretical advantages of the 
method of thickening by removing slime at the bottom as fast as it accumu- 
lates there are discussed by H. G. Nichols. 2 

Agitators. — The method of agitation in the decantation method is described 
above, p. 357. It consists in withdrawal from the bottom of the vat and 
delivery at the top by centrifugal pumps. In Western Australia, revolving- 
arm or paddle agitators were used. In these it is not possible to use a 
thick or very sandy "pulp, and in the majority of them air is introduced into 1 
the pulp, generally by an air jet at the bottom of the vat, but in some cases 
in small jets along the agitator paddles, it having been delivered through 
the hollow shafting of the agitator gear. The smaller sizes of these mechanical 


1 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p . 245. 

2 Nichols, Trans. Inst. Mny. and Met., 1908, I7> 293. 
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agitators are often arranged so that the stirring gear can be raised out of 
the pulp, when a stoppage is imperative.” 1 

Modern agitators may be classified as follows : — 

1 . Air agitation— 

The Brown agitator. 

The Parral vat. 

The Just agitator. 

2. Solution jet agitation — 

The Trent vat. 

3. Screw propeller agitation — 

The Hendryx agitator. 

Other forms, such as the Dorr agitator, are in use. 



THICK SLIME. DISCHARGE 


Pig. 158. — Dorr Continuous Thickener. 

The Brown Agitator or Pachuca Tank . — This agitator was introduced in 
New Zealand in 1902, and afterwards adopted at Pachuca, in Mexico. Such 
vats are also known as air-lift vats. “ In this type of vat the agitation is 
effected by lessening the specific gravity of a central column of pulp, by the 
introduction of air at just such a pressure as will overcome the pressure of 
the column at the point of introduction ” (Gowland). In Fig. 159 2 is shown 
a vertical section of a Brown agitator. It consists of a tall cylinder of steel 
of great height in comparison with its breadth, and conical at the bottom. 
Inside the cylinder is a smaller central pipe, B, extending to a point near the 


1 R. Allen, J. Ghem. Met. and Mng. tioc. of S. Africa , 1911, II, 428. 

2 Gowland, JSF.on-Ferrous Metals , p. 246 ; P. C. Brown, Mng. and Sci. Press , Sept. 26, 1908. 
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.adjustable splash plate, Q, is fitted near the top of the central tube. The 
slime pul}) is fed through the pipe P. The discharge after agitation takes 
place through a pipe with a stopcock shown close to the apex of the cone. 
The vats are of various sizes, such as 15 feet in height and 15 feet in diameter. 
The method of working is as follows -As soon as the tank is filled with 


"*r 



Kig. 1(50. - Brown ” Agitators at (ho Bust. Rand Rroprietury Mint's, 
Jolmnnt'slmrg. 


slime ant ^solution, air is turned on in the pipe 3), and as it bubbles up through 
the central tube it lightens the column of pulp inside and rapidly lifts it, 
causing it to overflow. .Fresh pulp is drawn in at the bottom, and a, perfect 
circulation is given. 

In starting up old charges, or those that have been allowed to pack, the 
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material at the bottom of the cone is softened by the introduction of water 
or solution through the wash-ring F, so that it may be readily lifted 
through the tube B or upcast column ; or a suspended pipe with com- 
pressed air jet may be left to bubble in the packed centre tube until it works 
its way down to the cone, when agitation quickly becomes general. 1 The 
use at the Treadwell Mine of a “ Spider ” or adjustable hollow annular casting 
with radiating fingers is described by W. P. Lass. 2 

In beginning agitation, the air pressure required is considerable, but when 
circulation is fully established, the air pressure falls off, and to avoid excessive 
circulation the quantity of air is kept moderate in amount. As originally 
used, the Brown agitator was intermittent in its action, but more recently 
four to six vats have been placed side by side, and worked continuously as 
a series. 3 In this case pulp is continuously fed into the first one near the 
entrance to the air-lift, and is drawn off into a pipe placed about midway 
between the air-lift and the periphery of the vat, and conveyed to the 
second vat, and thence in succession to the others. After passing through 
the series of four vats, the pulp is discharged to the filter plant. 

Fig. 160 is from a photograph of the Brown agitators at the East Band 
Proprietary Mines, Johannesburg. 4 These four agitators are stated to be 
continuously agitating 1,600 tons of slime a day for an extraction of 97 per 
cent. 

The Parral Vat (Fig. 161) 5 has a flat bottom and two to four air-lifts 
near the periphery of the tank instead of one at the centre, as in the Pachuca 
tank. In this way vats of greater diameter and capacity are made possible. 
An elbow or turn is fixed to the top of the air-lift pipe, and the pulp is 
delivered circumferentially so that the contents of the vat acquire a 
rotary motion, which is designed to avoid the settling of solids, and assists 
agitation. The Parral vat is generally made of less height than the Pachuca 
tank. 

The Just Agitator , 6 — In this agitator air from a blower is introduced 
through a special porous brick or “ silica sponge ” floor in the bottom of 
the vat, agitating 9 feet of pulp above it. The bricks are not so porous 
that the slime can pass through them. The agitator was introduced at 
Guanajuato, Mexico, about 1910. The silica sponge soon became clogged 
with lime salts. 

The Trent Vat 7 is also flat-bottomed. Circulation is effected by drawing 
off the thin slime from the top of the tank and forcing the liquor by means 
of a centrifugal pump through a central pipe (see Fig. 162) 8 to near the bottom 
of the tank. The central pipe has four arms or pipes radiating from it, which 
are fitted with short jet pipes or nozzles inclined downwards toward the 
bottom of the tank. The pressure of the solution and slime discharging 
through these restricted nozzles causes the arms to revolve at a speed sufficient 
for thorough agitation. Air is admitted to the suction part of the pump 


x J. E. Alley, Mng. and Sci. Press, July 27, 1012, p. 118. 

2 Lass, ibid., Oct. 21 , 1911, p. 517. 

3 Mennell and Grothe, Mineral Industrg, 1009, p. 348 ; Kuryla, Grothe and Lamb, 
Mineral Industry, 1910, p. 302. 

4 By courtesy of the Cyanide Plant Supply Co. 

6 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, in 248. See also Eng. and Mng. J., Feb. 21, 1914,, 
p. 422. 

c Trans . Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1010, 41 , 371. 

7 Eng. and Mng. J May 21, 1910, p. 1006. 

8 Gowland, op. ext., p. 249. 
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through a small valve, and the top of the tank presents a seething effer- 
vescent surface.” The arms revolve within a few minutes after starting 




Kig. 102. -Trent Agitation Vat. 


the pump, even after ilie slimes have been allowed io settle for several hours. 
'IMie Trent vat was introduced at Tonopah. Nevada, in CMC. Oonlimious 



Eig. 102. — Hcndryx Agitator. 
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treatment in Trent agitators at the West-End Mill at Tonopah is described 
by J. A. Carpenter. 1 

The Hendry x Agitator (Fig. 163) 2 is intended for the treatment with cyanide 
of sand and slime or of the pulp from tube mills without classification, it con- 
sists of a cylindrical tank with a conical bottom. In the centre of the tank is 
a well or tube, as in the Pachuca tank. In the well is a hollow shaft carrying 
a number of screw propellers, and driven from the top by a driving pulley. 
These raise the pulp in the well and so circulate the contents of the vat. The 
well has a circular apron at the top, which slopes gently towards the cir- 
cumference, thus spreading out the overflowing pulp in a thin sheet, so that 
it is aerated by contact with air. A coil of steam pipe in the vat serves to 
raise the temperature of the charge if that is required. 3 The agitation requires 
more power than other machines, but clogging owing to stoppages does not 
take place. 4 

The Dorr Agitator (Fig. 164) can be affixed to any flat-bottomed vat. 


INTAKE 






\ 1 

Ill 










” *' * v 

i — * 


OUTFLOW 


Fig. 104.— -Dorr Agitator. 


It consists of a central vertical cylinder carried by a shaft supported from 
the top of the tank and equipped with two arms carrying ploughs, as in the 
Dorr thickener, which travel round near the bottom of the vat and draw 
the pulp to the centre. The pulp is raised through the cylinder by an air-lift 
and distributed evenly over the surface of the charge in the vat by revolving 
launders. The air pipe for the lift is inserted through the bottom of the 
vat. 

The arms are hinged so that they can be raised and stand close to the 
cylinder during a shut-down. On beginning again, they are lowered by 


1 Carpenter, Mug. ami A77. Press, May .8, DUS, p. 

2 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p. 250. 

) 3 L. D. Bishop, West. Chcm. and Met., vol. iii., p. 187 ; Mineral Industry, 1007, p. 544. 

4 Mng. Mag., Sept. 1912, p. 228. 
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degrees until tlie settled pulp has been brought into suspension, so that 
there is no danger of the arms being broken. The Dorr agitator is said to- 
be well adapted for continuous agitation, as the vat cannot become partly 
filled with settled sand during agitation. The tanks used (< e.g ., 30 feet diameter 
by 12 feet deep) are of small depth, so that the air pressure required is small.. 
The arms revolve at from 1 to 4 revolutions per minute. 

Filtration of Slime. — Slime filters are classified by G. J. Young as 
follows : — 1 J 

I. Vacuum or suction filters. 

A. Appliances using a thin slime-cake and practically continuous 

in their action (Oliver and Eidgway filters). 

B. Appliances using a thick slime-cake and intermittent in their 

action (Moore and Butters filters). 

II. Pressure filters, in which greater pressure is used than is possible 

with vacuum filters. 

C. Ordinary filter presses (Johnson and Dehne presses). 

D. Sluicing filter presses (the Merrill filter press). 

E. Filtering chambers or cylinders ; filters in which the filtering 

basket is enclosed in a cylinder (Burt, Kelly, and Sweetland 

filter presses). 

III. Centrifugal filters. (No examples of these are given.) 

Brief descriptions of most of these filters are given below. 

The Moore Vacuum Filter . 1 2, — This is the oldest of the vacuum slime 
filters. It consists of a series of parallel plates or leaves. Each leaf is simply 
a light framework with canvas on both sides, and is of great dimensions, 
20 feet by 4 feet, or later 16 feet by 5 feet. A suction pipe and also two' 
pressure pipes communicate with, the interior. When a vacuum is formed 
the canvas sides are prevented from collapsing by wooden strips and wire 
netting. A number of these leaves (49 in later practice) are hung (4 inches 
apart) from a steel frame, forming a “ basket ” or unit. The basket hangs 
by cables from an overhead traveller, and can be raised or lowered. The 
suction pipes communicate with one main pipe. 

In operation the filter basket is lowered into the vat containing the thin 
slime, so as to be submerged, and the vacuum pump started. The slime is 
agitated to prevent settling. After one or two hours a cake of slime of § inch 
to .1 inch thick is formed on both the outer surfaces of each leaf, and during 
this time the pump is continuously discharging clear gold solution. The 
basket is then lifted out of the vat and transferred to a vat containing weak 
cyanide solution, which, is drawn through the cakes for washing purposes 
for twenty minutes. The washing is finished by ten minutes’ immersion 
in a vat of wash-water with continuous pumping. The basket is then lifted 
out and run over the discharge hopper, and after the cakes are dry the suction 
is for the first time discontinued and a blast of air forced into the leaves, 


1 You UK, Ring. and Sci. /Vm, Oct. 28, 1911, j>. 552 ; Tranx. Amor. Inxt. Ring. Eng.,. 
1911, 42 , 752. 

2 Mining Reporter, Denver, Nov. 12, 1908 ; Eng. and Ring . J., Dec. 5, 1908, p. 855; J. 
(*. hem . RIrt.'and Ring. Hoc. of K Africa, 1908, 4 , 758. 
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by which the waste slime-cakes are dislodged and fall into ore trucks. The 
arrangement of the vats is shown in Fig. 165. 1 

The Butters Filter 2 also consists of a number of parallel plates or leaves, 
but they remain stationary in a filtering vat. Thin pulp after agitation is 
run into the vat, and as liquid is withdrawn by the vacuum pump more pulp 
is added. When cakes of slime J to 1 inch thick have been formed on the 
canvas leaves (inside which cocoa matting is placed), the pulp is run off 
and succeeded fry barren solution or water for washing as in the Moore filter. 
When washing is complete, the cakes are detached by water pressure from 
within and, disintegrating in the water, are carried away when it is run off. 

The canvas filtering surfaces in both these filters become clogged with 
calcium salts in course of time, and this is removed with dilute (2 per cent.) 
hydrochloric acid. Both these filters are of great efficiency. Sometimes a 
lower vacuum gives better results than a higher one. 



Eig. Hi.!. Moore Filter Vats. 


The Butters filter installation at Brakpan Mines, Transvaal, is shown 
in Fig. 16G. 3 4 This plant contains 336 filter leaves, and has a capacity of 
1,200 tons of dry slime per twenty-four hours. The cost of operation is about 
3d. per ton, the slime assays 2*6 dwts., and the average extraction is 95 *5 per 
cent. Air-lift vats are in common use with vacuum filters on the Rand. 

The. Ride/ way Filter * — This machine consists of 12 or 11 cast-iron hori- 
zontal filtering frames, which are in the form of sectors of a circle. They are 
suspended from hollow arms which radiate from a central hollow revolving 
column, and also run on rollers at the periphery. The frames revolve in a 
.shallow annular trough divided by partitions into three compartments, one 
filled with slime pulp and the second with wash-water, whilst the third is the 
discharge chamber. The under side of the frames is the filter surface, and is 


1 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p. 252. 

2 Mineral Industry , 190(5, p. 411 ; Mny. and Sci. Press, June 22 and 29, 1907. 

3 From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. E. L. Bosqui. 

4 Mineral Industry , 1907, p. 540 ; Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 255. 
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covered with filter cloth. The frames revolve with suction on, dip into the 
slime pulp and take on the filter cake of to § inch in thickness, rise over the 
elevated portion and pass to the solution part of the trough, the valve being 



automatically changed ; here they suck solution through the slime cakes, 
pass over the second elevated portion (the valve changing automatically to 
compressed air) and discharge the slime cakes into the third part of the trough. 

24 


166. — ” Butters ” Slime Filter at Brakpan Mine 
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then again making the cycle as described. The total cycle requires 60 seconds, 
of which about 13 are in pulp, 30 in wash solution, and 17 on the raised 
portions of the track and in discharging. Each frame has a filter surface 
of 4 square feet. The machine has a capacity of 30 to 60 tons per day ; it 
is shown in Fig. 167. 1 In practice its use is limited by the small filtering- 
surface to the treatment of slime which can be rapidly filtered, as, if longer 
than fifteen seconds are taken for cake formation, the output of the machine 
is too small. There is also no opportunity of increasing the wash period 
with the grade of material to be treated. In these respects it is inferior 
to the Moore filter and to the reciprocating Ridgway filter, an improved 
form described below. 

The Reciprocating Ridgway Filter . 2 3 — In this machine a set of twenty 
vertical filtering frames are suspended together, and are lowered into a slime 
pulp vat and kept there until the frames have received a cake of about 1 inch 
in thickness. The frames are then lifted out and rapidly immersed in 
a washing vat for the necessary time, after which the cakes are discharged. 



This machine is shown in Fig. 168, s as installed at the Great Boulder Mine, 
West Australia. The cakes are being lifted from the pulp vat to the washing- 
tank. 

It is claimed that it is the rapid means of transferring the cake to the 
solution that constitutes the advantage of the filter, “as it is practically 
impossible to hold a heavy roasted sulphide cake on for more than sixty 
seconds without the appearance of cracks.” 

The Oliver Filter 4 consists of a drum containing the filtering area, which is 
situated on the peripheral surface or cylinder. The drum is revolved once 
every five or six minutes on horizontal trunnions, and is partly submerged in 
pulp, the level of which reaches above the centre, so that the filter surface is 
submerged for three-fifths of a revolution. The filter surface is divided into 
24 compartments, and under the influence of a vacuum a slime cake of £ to 


1 By courtesy of the Cyanide Plant Supply Co. 

2 Mng. and Sci . Press , June 28, 1913, p. 993. 

3 By courtesy of the Cyanide Plant Supply Co. 

4 A. H. Martin, Mng. and Sei. Press , Nov. 27, 1909, p. 715 ; G. A. Tweedy and R. T. 
Beals, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1910, 41, 324. 
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i inch thick accumulates on the canvas. On emerging from the tank the 
<cake is partly dried and then washed by sprays. Finally, the vacuum is cut 
•off and air pressure applied inside the filter, the cake is detached, and assisted 
by a water spray slides down over a scraper into a launder. The filter surface 
then immediately enters the slime pulp again. 

The Hunt Continuous Sand Filter 1 is a stationary horizontal annular 
filter bed partly consisting of sand. The filtration, aided by a vacuum, takes 



place downwards, and a mixture of sand and slime is treated. After being 
washed, the mixture is scraped off and discharged. 

Ordinary Filter Presses .— An example of one of these is shown in Fig. 169, 
in use on sulpho-telluride slimed ore. In these presses the action is inter- 
mittent. A number of parallel filter leaves are clamped together, and the 


1 Mineral Industry , 1908, p. 454. 
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slime pulp is forced by pressure into the spaces between the filter cloths,, 
when the liquid passes through the cloths and the slime forms a layer on 
their surface. The slime cakes accumulate until they are 2 or 3 inches" thick. 



When washing is complete, the cakes are partly dried by comprised air, 
and the press is then opened and the cakes discharged. Pressures of 45 to 
100 lbs. per square inch have been used. The output per press is about 


Tig. 169.— Filter Press, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia. From a Photograph kindly supplied by Mr. A. G. Charleton. 
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8 or 10 charges in 21 hours. A press of standard size has 50 chambers, each 
40 inches square, and will hold 0,000 lbs. of dry slime. Two types are known 
as the a Chamber” and “Frame” presses. 1 In the former the plates are 
kept apart by flanges, and in the latter by separate frames. The Define 
'press, belonging to the frame type, has been largely used in Western Australia. 
In this press (Fie,'. 170) 2 there is a number of cast-iron plates, with a hollow 
frame between each two plates. Filter cloths are hung over the corrugated 
surface of each plate. Two kinds of plates are used, marked A and B respec- 
tively in Fig. 170. The pulp is passed into the spaces within the frames, 
f, between the two filter cloths, through which the solution passes. When the 
spaces are filled with pulp, wash liquor enters from the channel, b, and is 
forced horizontally through both filter cloths and the pulp between them 
and passes out through d. 

The Merrill press 2 has corrugated plates and hollow frames, placed alter- 
nately as in the Deline press. The slime pulp enters each frame through a 
feed channel at the top, B (Fig. 171). The solution or wash-water is drawn 
off through f lic channels, (h The distinguishing feature of the Merrill press 
is the removal of the slime cake by sluicing 
instead of by opening the press. The 

sluicing water under a pressure of (>< > to 
90 lbs. per sq. inch is introduced through 
the pipe, 1 1, which has a. sluicing nozzle, I, 

■opposite the central plane of each frame. 

In Fig. 171, .1) is the partially sluiced slime 
cake, Fj is the filter cloth, partially removed 
to show the corrugated filter plate, F, and 
(I is a horse shoe chimp for holding the 
filter cloth against, the filter plate. The 
pipe, 11, slowly rotates round its axis 
through an arc- of nearly 180", backwards 
and forwards, so as to direct the. jet of 
water in all directions inside the. pnlp 
chamber. As the rake is washed away by 
the jet, the mixture of slime-residue and 
water flows into the channel underneath 
the sluicing pipe and through the. outlet 
cocks to the waste conduit, below. 

There are two varieties of Merrill filters (I) the “solid filling” press, 
in which the compartment is filled with slime, cake and the wash-water 
passes through the whole cake, as in the Dehne press, and (2) the partial 
filling ” or “ centre washing ” press, in which filling is stopped when the 
cake consists of two equal portions ; one of these adheres to the filter cloth 
on each side, with a vertical space between them extending from the 
top to the bottom of the frames. The. wash solution is then forced 
into the central space, and passes through the cakes from the (tent-re 
outwards. 

The Merrill press is sometimes used as a treatment, press, see below, 
p. 412. 



Fig. 170. Dehne Filter Brews 
(Section). 


1 .Julian and Smart, Cifanidinu Hold mid S/7 n r O/v.v, p. 2d(*». 

2 .Julian and Smart, ibid., p. 2.T.). 
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The Burt press 1 consists of a pressure cylinder inclined at 4<i° 
discharge door at the lower end. Inside the cylinder 28 fife Sat ’ 1?' * 
are loosely suspended, each of 8 square feet 'area, with a pipe leadfe W 
their interior compartments to the outside of the rvhnrW ^ qr t 

cylinder by compressed air and wash-water is pumped into the cylTudei! 



Tig. 171. — Merrill Press. 


out of the^LX^^y IeSUlt and slide 


Mineral Industry , 1907, p. 541. 
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Examples of the use in practice of some of the agitators and filters 
described above are given in Chap. XVII. 


4. Precipitation of the Gold. 

This is effected by means of zinc either in the form of shavings or dust. 
Electrical precipitation, the charcoal method, and other methods have now 
been discontinued, but are briefly described below. 

Precipitation by Zinc Shavings.- These are freshly turned on a lathe 
just before use, and kept dry to avoid oxidation. The material is sometimes 
called “ filiform zinc ” or zinc thread/’ The shavings form a light spongy 
mass easily traversed by the solution and presenting a large surface for 
precipitation. The shavings are . ? <Y to 1 d 00 inch in thickness and of no 
great width, but are sometimes 2 or 3 feet long. They weigh from (5 to 15 lbs. 
per cubic foot in the boxes, and are so fine that they can he ignited with a 
match, burning to zinc oxide. One pound of zinc . ( ' M ) inch thick exposes 
an area of 28 square feet (E. II. Johnson). 

Since 1898, on the Hand and in many mills elsewhere, the new zinc going 
to the extractor boxes is immersed in a solution containing about 1.0 per 
cent, of acetate of lead. The zinc, soon acquires a dark-coloured hue, due to 
a coating of precipitated lead, and it is then transferred to the extractor 
boxes and at once covered with solution to prevent surface oxidation, which 
occurs very rapidly on exposing the couple to the air. The lead-zhtc coujilc 
is more active in precipitating gold than zinc, alone, and is especially required 
for weak and low-grade solutions. It also rapidly removes copper from the 
solution, and so prevents the plating ” action of copper on zinc shavings, 
which is a source of trouble in weak solutions if ordinary zinc is used. Any 
excess of the lead acetate added to sand and slime charges to precipitate 
soluble sulphides tends to keep the zinc active by forming fresh coatings. 
Lead is also sometimes contained in zinc dust-, and load acetate, solution is 
added to the mixing device in zinc dust precipitation. An objection to the 
use of lead is that if contaminates the bullion and requires removal. 

The shavings art* placed in steel troughs, the “ zinc- boxes,” which are 
divided into compartments by partitions. They arts supplied with bailie 
boards, which cause the solution to flow upward through the shavings. Argali 
uses boxes in which the solution Hows alternately downward and upward 
through the zinc, entering the first compartment at the top. Fig. 172 shows 
a steel extractor box stated to be one with ten compartments. 1 

Fig. 173, from a photograph kindly supplied by Dr. \Y. A. Caldecott, 
gives a general view of the interior of the extractor house at the Knight’s 
Deep and Simmer East- Joint Plant, Transvaal. 

The shavings are supported on wire screen trays, formed of J inch or 
{-inch iron wire gauze, so that, the finely divided, precipitated gold falls 
through, to the hot-tom of the trough, while the unaltered zinc remains on the 
sieve. The trays are removable and furnished with handles so that they 
can be lifted out. The bottom of each compartment slopes towards one 
cornei*, where there*, is a plug hole through which the gold slime is washed 
in cleaning up. The zinc boxes are fitted with lids and kept locked. 

There are usually about ten compartments, of which the first and last 

1 Schmitt, itutul Mrtnlluntind Prurtln\ vol. ii., p. 205. Schmitt's illustration, reproduced 
in Ffo . 172, appears to show twelve; compartments. 





Fig* 173, — Interior of Extractor House. Knight's Deep and Simmer East Joint Works. 
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are left empty or are supplied with a sand filter to clarify the solution by 
settling or filtering on entering and leaving the box. The solutions are, 
however, often filtered in a separate box, as at the Glencairn Mine where 
cocoa-nut matting is used. 1 Other filtering arrangements are in use. The 
use of iron in a box in contact with the zinc increases the loss of zinc by 
dissolution, but iron wire trays form the most convenient support. Wooden 
supports have been used. 

The dimensions of the boxes depend on the amount of work to be done. 
It is usual to allow from 1 to 1-J- cubic feet of zinc-box space per ton of solu- 
tion to be precipitated in 24 hours. This gives contact for 30 to 45 minutes. 
The coarser the zinc the more time is required. On the Rand about 2J tons 
of solution are precipitated per ton of ore treated. 

The slime solution from the decantation process is clarified before pre- 
cipitation by means of filter presses of the frame and distance type (c/.v.), 
or by ordinary sand filter beds. 

It is usual on the Rand to have three sets of boxes in a cyanide works, 
one for the “ strong 55 solution, one for the “ weak ” solution, and one for 
very dilute washings. In the last two boxes less zinc is consumed, but 
the gold slime is poorer, less gold being contained in the solution. 

When the solution comes in contact with bright zinc, the latter turns 
black at once, owing to the deposition on it of finely divided gold. The zinc 
is gradually dissolved, and the shavings fall to pieces, those in the first com- 
partment being consumed most rapidly. As the precipitation proceeds, 
the zinc is transferred from the lower compartments to the upper ones, and 
fresh zinc is added at the foot of the box. In thus “ dressing ” the zinc 
boxes, it is essential to distribute the shavings evenly to avoid too close 
packing in places and the formation of free channels. The corners are care- 
fully filled in. Short and rotten zinc is placed on the top. The boxes are 
dressed at the clean-up (say once in 7 to 10 days), or in some mills more 
frequently. 

The consumption of zinc is generally from 4 to 20 ozs. of zinc for 1 oz. of 
gold recovered. The consumption is partly chemical (by dissolution) and 
partly mechanical (short zinc removed with the gold in cleaning up). Virgoe 
found 2 that in a sand plant in Mexico using a solution of 0*32 per cent. KCy, 
the chemical loss was 86-1 per cent, and the mechanical loss 13-9 per cent, 
of the total loss of zinc. In the slime plant during the same period, using a 
solution of 0*04 per cent. KCy, the corresponding losses were 36-8 and 63*2 per 
cent. The total losses per ton of solution were, sand plant 0-296 kg., slime 
plant 0-096 kg. The average loss on the Rand is about 0*4 lb. zinc per ton 
of ore milled, or, say, 0*15 lb. per ton of solution. For the chemical reactions 
occurring during precipitation, see p. 338. 

Precipitated solution from the zinc boxes should contain no more than 
0-02 dwt. of gold per ton (Caldecott). 

Changes in composition of the solution in passing through the zinc boxes 
have been investigated by P. Argali 3 In Fig. 174, which is kindly supplied 
by him, some of his results obtained in studying the conditions at the Metallic 
Extraction Co.’s Mill at Florence are shown. Each double compartment 
contains a depth of 35 inches of zinc, and the solution was analysed when 


1 John Yates, Metallurgical Engineering on the Rand , 1898, p. 31. 

2 W. H. Virgoe, J. Chcm. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, 1903, 4, 615. 

3 Private Communication, 1904. 
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passing from each compartment to the next. The gold is seen to be pre- 
cipitated mainly in the lirst compartment, and the amounts of alkali and 
zinc in solution to increase most rapidly at the same time. No reason is 
assigned for the shape of the curve of alkalinity, and the existence of sub- 
sidiary maxima and minima may perhaps be doubted. The cause of the 
precipitation of the lime may be explained by assuming that it is in existence 
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in the solution largely as cyanide of calcium, 0aCy 2 . Exposure to air causes 
this to oxidise and the hydroxide is then precipitated, a saturated solution 
in water containing only 0*13 per cent. CaO at 15°, and less at higher 
temperatures. Carbonic acid from the air would also precipitate lime as 
calcium carbonate. 

Clean up of Zinc Boxes . — The clean up usually takes place two or three 
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times a month, and is often coincident with dressing. As a rule, only the 
first three compartments are cleaned up. The solution is displaced by clean 
water, and the latter drawn oil’ down to the level of the wire gratings. The 
screens containing the undissolved shavings are lifted out and the zinc-gold 
slime, remaining at the bottom ol the boxes, allowed to run out by with- 
drawing a plug in the bottom of the box, and drained through a 20- or 80-mesh 
screen, which retains a small part only. After the residue has been gently 
rubbed on the screen and well washed, it is put back again into the first 
compartment of the box, on the top of fresh shavings, as if consists mainly 
of small pieces of unconsumed zinc. The shavings proper are thoroughly 
washed and rinsed on a sieve to separate the gold slime as closely as possible, 
and are returned to the zinc boxes. Short rotten zinc containing gold is not 
now usually returned to the zinc boxes. 

In large plants, the zinc shavings may be washed in Thomas's t rommel, 1 , 
a cylinder with screening which can be fitted in a compartment of the zinc 
box. Zinc shavings are put into the trommel, which is immersed in water 
to a depth of one-third of its diameter and rotated. 

The gold slime is run into a small filtering vat. or more usually into a 
pre,<s of the Johnson type, where it is washed and sent to the acid tanks, 
or partly dried for iluxing. 

The richness of the dried precipitate depends on the strength of the 
cyanide solution, and on the time of contact as well as on 1 he quantifies 
of base metals which are present in the solution. By the prolonged action 
of the cyanide, the zinc shavings become partly corroded and disintegrated, 
so that the precipitated gold is mixed with zinc debris. Ordinary com- 
mercial zinc contains a considerable proportion, generally over I per cent., 
of lead, and a small quantity of carbon, besides other impurities, such as 
arsenic and antimony. Since the introduction of the lead-zinc couple, the 
proportion of lead has risen to about 5 per cent. Ail these impui dies accumu- 
late and are collected with the gold. 

According to C. Butters and J. K. Clennel, 2 t lie pans in use at the Robinson 
Works contained about 5 or f> gallons of dried precipitate or gold slime, which 
might contain as much as 150 ozs., or as little as 20 ozs., of gold. A little 
silver was also contained in it, the remainder being chiefly zinc and lead, 
with smaller quantities of tin, antimony, organic matter, etc. The average 
composition of dried gold slime in South Africa was at that time approxi- 
mately as follows : 

Gold and silver, ..... In to 20 per cent. 

Zinc, 80 to |>H 

Base metals, silica, alumina, oxides of iron, 

etc., . . . . . . 20 to 10 

The Hammer Smelting Company found the precipitate from the Mercur 
Mine to contain the following substances : 3 


1 »T. E. Thomas, ,/. Chun, Mtt. and Mn*f. Stir, a t S, Afn'rtt, HHI3, 4* .’UT. 

2 Butters ami Glennel, Ktuj. mid Mwi, Dot. In, ]K‘*g, p, 

3 ( •. W. Merrill, ibid., Nov. I M2, p. -DO. 
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Zinc, 

Calcium carbonate, 
Gold, 

Cyanogen, 

Sulphur, 

Iron, 

Residue, 


39-1 per cent. 
36*7 „ 

4*4. ,, 

3*5 „ 

2-6 „ 

2-4 „ 

6-0 „ 


94*7 „ 

The calcium carbonate was probably deposited in the boxes chiefly from 
suspension in the solution, the gangue of the ore mainly consisting of 
limestone. 

In cleaning up the precipitate from gold solutions it is profitable to separate 
as much gold from the zinc as possible, to avoid locking up values in the zinc 
boxes. Zinc containing gold is accordingly not returned to the boxes. It 
is otherwise with silver solutions. In the treatment of silver ores, the pre- 
cipitate often contains from GO to 75 per cent, of silver, as it is more profitable 
to return as much zinc as possible to the boxes, even at the cost of locking up 
silver in them. The saving of zinc more than compensates for the loss of 
interest in this case. 

Precipitation by Zinc Dust. In this process zinc- dust (“ zinc fume” or 
“ blue powder ”) is agitated with gold solution arid the precipitate separated 
from the impoverished solution bv filter pressing. It was introduced by 
II. L. Sulman at Deloro, Panada, in 1891, 1 2 * 4 arid at- the Mercur Mine, Utah, 
in 1890.“ It was developed at. the Ilomestake Mine in 190(7 1908, :t and has 
since spread widely. 

Analyses of a number of samples of zinc dust, are given by W. ,J. Sharwood/ 
Those used in gold precipitation contain from 85 to 95 per cent, of metallic 
zinc, 3 to 10 per cent, of zinc, oxide, which is harmless but inoperative, and 
usually 2 or 3 per cent, of lead, which is advantageous. Zinc- dust is rapidly 
oxidised in moist air. It should he so fine that about 95 per cent, will pass. 
a 200-mesh sieve and contain no lumps. Full details of testing zinc dust 
for use in the cyanide process are given by Sharwood. 

The earlier method of using zinc dust, was to run the solution into large 
vats of considerable depth, agitate with compressed air and sprinkle dust 
into the charge. Precipitation was complete in about fifteen minutes, and 
the solution was then passed through filter presses. In the filter press, the 
solution continued to act cm zinc, accumulated from previous charges, and 
this feature is retained in the Merrill plant described below. The air agitation, 
however, fended to defeat its own object, one effect being to redissolve 
the gold. 

.Later practice is typified by the Merrill plant. One form of this as origin- 
ally used at the Ilomestake Mill is shown in diagrammatic form in Rig. 175/* 


1 Huimftn, J. Hoc. ('firm, fad., 1807, l6, 001 ; Trans. Fed. Imt. Miuj. Fmj., 1807, 15, 417. 

2 G. A. Packard, «/, (them. Met., ami Mwj. For. of .S'. Africa, 1800, 2, 720. 

* A. J. Clark, ibid., 1000, 9, 222. 

4 Starwood, Mruj. and Hoi. Press, May 11, 1012, t>. (>50; (fi/anide P met ire, 1010-1013* 
p. 403. ' " * ' ” 

8 Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals, p.262. 
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.and is described by Clark and Sharwood. 1 The dry zinc dust was fed con- 
tinuously by a travelling belt into a mixing cone, where it was agitated with 
.a small stream of barren solution, by means of compressed air forced into 
the cone, and an emulsion formed. The emulsion overflowing by a side pipe 
near the rim of the cone was delivered at the base of the suction column of 
.a pump, the contact of the zinc and the gold-bearing or “ pregnant ” solution 
taking place during the elevation of the solution from the sump to the presses. 
It was found, however, that a deleterious precipitation of calcium carbonate 
took place in the mixing cone, owing to the introduction of air. 



Agitation with air is now omitted, and a continuous feeder shown in Fig. 
176 2 is used instead of the mixing cone. In this, the zinc dust is conveyed 
from a hopper, A, by means of a revolving feeder to a mixing cylinder, E, 
where it is carried by a small stream of solution, entering at C, to the 


1 Clark and Sharwood, Trans. Inst. Mug. and Met., 1913, 22, 12*5-132; A. J. Clark, 
Mm 7 . Mag., 1911, 4 . 289. 

2 A. J. Clark, Mng. Mag., loc. cit., or J. Ckem. Met. and Mug. floe, of fl. Africa , Sept. 
1911, 12, 103. 
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pump-suction, no air being used to assist in the mixing. It is generally 
the practice to maintain a drip of a solution of lead nitrate or acetate to 
hire feed pipe carrying the zinc emulsion, to obtain the advantage of the 
lead-zinc couple. Merrill filter presses of triangular section (see Fig. 177) 1 
ire used, the solution entering at the lowest point or apex of the triangle, 
the mixing takes place partly in the upcast pipe and partly in the press. 



Fij/. 1 70. Todd Zinc* Dust Foodor, HomcHiuke. 


The filter cloth consists of two thicknesses of twilled cotton. The clean up 
takes place once a month, when the press is opened and the filter cloths 
scraped and burnt or washed and replaced. 

The details of the results at the Homestake Mill are summarised as 
follows > 2 

1 Clark, May. Man., April, 1!>H, 4, 'JM. 


' l ( ‘lark and Starwood, loc. cit. 
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In September, 1911, taking sand and slime plants together, 0-535 ton 
of solution per ton of ore was precipitated ; the consumption of zinc dust 
was 0-165 lb. per ton of solution, or 0-089 lb. per ton of ore, or 1*84 lbs. per 
oz. of gold precipitated; the assay of the pregnant solution was $1,867 per 
ton, and that of the barren solution was $0,026 per ton. (The value of 1 dwt. 
of gold is $1,033.) 

It has not yet been shown whether zinc in the form of dust or of shavings 
is more advantageous for precipitation generally. The consumption of zinc 
dust is about equal to that of shavings, but it costs less per lb. The pre- 
cipitation is about equally efficient in the two processes, but with the exercise 
of great care and skill better results and a higher grade precipitate can be 
obtained with dust than with shavings. The clearest advantage of the use 
of zinc dust is that all the precipitated gold is cleaned up and brought to 
account, whereas with shavings part always remains in the boxes for a future 



Fig. 177. — Triangular Merrill Filters for Gold Precipitate. 

clean up. The difficulty of the “ white precipitate ” is avoided, and copper 
in the solution is not prejudicial when zinc dust is used. By the Merrill 
system, too, the zinc is always kept from the air when wet, and surface 
oxidation is thereby prevented. On the other hand, the short time of contact 
and the incompleteness of the zinc-lead couple formed in zinc-dust precipi- 
tation are against its adoption in dealing with very dilute or poor gold 
solutions. 

Precipitation by Zinc Wafers . 1 — This was introduced at the Caveira 
Mine, Portugal, in 1907. Some advantages are claimed. 

Precipitation by Aluminium. — The first practical application of aluminium 
(originally proposed by Moldenhauer in 1893, see p. 339) was in the form 
of dust, and was made at Deloro in 1908, and by Kirkpatrick 2 and E. M. 


1 J. S. Mac Arthur, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , Jan. 1913, 13 , 310. 

2 S. F. Kirkpatrick, Eng. and Mng. J ., June 28, 1913, p. 1277. 
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Hamilton, 1 2 3 4 working on silver solutions in 1913. At Nipissing, Ontario, 
Hamilton used MenxilFs zinc dust machinery with modifications necessitated 
by the fact that it is difficult to wet aluminium dust, and that- even after it 
has been wetted it tends to rise to the surface and float as a thick scum. 
The emulsifier is omitted, and the aluminium is agitated with the solution 
in tanks by means of paddies or screw propellers. The precipitation occupies 
from 10 to 15 minutes, and the solution then passes to filter presses. The 
consumption of aluminium is about 0-02 lb. per oz. of silver (or about I part 
aluminium to 3*5 parts of silver), and cyanide is regenerated. The presence 
of caustic alkali is necessary (see also p. 393). Some special constituents in 
the solutions at Cobalt (possibly due to the presence of arsenic) prevented 
the use of zinc there. A difficulty in the use of aluminium shavings caused 
by the formation of quantities of insoluble alumina is at least in part due 
to the action of the air, and does not seem to occur in the aluminium dust 
method described above. 

Electrical Precipitation. — The ttienieiis-IIalske process, * using iron anodes 
and thin lead sheets for cathodes, was used on the Rand in certain mills from 
1894 to 1899, but was abandoned after the introduction of the lead-zinc 
couple. Its disadvantages were its failure to effect complete precipitation, 
from 0*3 to 0-5 dwt. gold being left in solution, and the large amount of by- 
product, containing variable amounts of gold, formed by the decomposition 
of the iron anodes. ( It may be recalled that the ions of K AuOy 2 arc K and 
AuCy 2J so that insoluble cyanide of gold tends to appear at the anodes.) 
u It is said to serve as an excellent means of removing copper from solution 
prior to the precipitation of the gold on zinc shavings 11 (Caldecott). 

In a later modification of electrical precipitation used at Minas Prietas 
and elsewhere, 8 a heavy current, density of 0*3 to 0*8 ampere per s<j. ft. was 
used or 10 to 100 times as much as that used in the Siemens 11 aJske process. 
The gold is deposited as a black slime, which can be wiped oil’ the cathodes, 
which are of tinned, iron. The anodes are peroxidised lead plates or graphite. 
Perfect precipitation is not obtained, and Lamb suggests that the method 
should be supplemented by zinc precipitation. The advantages are the 
avoidance of foul solutions (because base metals arc precipitated by the 
current) and the regeneral ion of cyanide. u The process is still in use in some 
plants.” 4 

The Molloy, 5 Pfleger, 0 and Pelatan (llerici 7 processes were also electrical, 
but. were not found to he satisfactory, and are only of historical interest. 
In the last-named process the precipitation took place on amalgamated 
copper plates simultaneously with dissolution, without separation of ore and. 
solution, and in Unit respect is similar to the (Jilmour Young process, 8 in 
which, however, the precipitation on mercury was chemical, and was cITcctcd 
by the use of a mixture of amalgams of zinc and copper, wit hout- the aid of 
a current of electricity. 

Precipitation by Charcoal. (Jharcoal was formerly used 0 in a number 
of small plants in Victoria. The charcoal is placed in small tubs, or in boxes 

1 Hamilton, Kmj. and Mmj. May 10, 1013, p. 037 

2 A. von ( R*rmrt, Chan, Met. and Mna. Sue. of S. A feint , 1804, I, 28. 

3 M. R. Lamb, Emj. anti Mntj. April* 3, 1000* p. 7o'r>. 

4 H. A. Metfraw, Kntu <*nd Ulint . ./., duuo 20, 10M, p. 1232. 

& .Julian and Smart, (hjttnidintt Hold and Silver O/rn, 1st oil., p. 1 .‘>8. il /hid, , p. 1.7,1. 
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resembling ordinary zinc boxes, and the solution passed in succession through 
a number of these. The precipitation of gold is said to bear no relation 
to the strength of cyanide, but no mention has been made of the precipi- 
tation of gold from solutions containing less than 0-04 per cent, of KCy. 
The sump liquors may contain as little as 3J- grains of gold per ton. The 
clean-up methods are similar to those employed in connection with the 
chlorination process. The cost is supposed to be about double that of pre- 
cipitation by zinc. 

When the charcoal becomes ineffective with use. it is re-burned (see above, 
p. 343). “ The use of charcoal may be reasonably recommended in cases 

where a limited quantity of tailings have to be treated which contain base 
metals, such as copper, zinc, etc.” 1 

5. Production of Bullion from the Precipitate. 

Various methods have been suggested for effecting the elimination of the 
zinc and other base metals. The chief ones are — 

(а) Direct fusion with fluxes. 

(б) Roasting, followed by fusion. 

(c) Treatment with acid, followed by fusion with or without roasting. 

(d) Reverberatory furnace lead fusion and cupellation (Tavener 
process), often preceded by acid treatment. 

( e ) Blast furnace lead fusion and cupellation. 

(a) Direct Fusion. — This method was used in the early days of the 
cyanide process, but is now superseded, except perhaps in certain cases 
where high-grade precipitate is produced. The slime is dried in iron pans 
or merely by air-blowing in a filter press. If the zinc has been imperfectly 
separated from the slime, nitre must be added. Other fluxes, such as borax, 
carbonate of soda, sand and fluorspar are always added. 

The slag, which consists of silicates of zinc, soda, etc., corrodes the pots 
rapidly. Large quantities of zinc oxide are given off as fumes, forming thick 
crusts in the flues, and evil-smelling products of decomposition of the cyanides 
are also evolved. The bullion produced by this method varies in colour 
from iron grey to pale yellow, and cannot be obtained uniform in composi- 
tion, so that accurate assays are difficult to obtain. 

The results of analyses made on three ingots of bullion produced in this 
way in South Africa, and shipped to London, are appended : — 


TABLE XXXIII. 



I. 

IT. 

III. 

Gold, . . 

60-3 

61-7 

72-6 

Silver, .... 

7-3 

8-1 

9-2 

Zinc, .... 

15-0 

9-5 

7-1 

Lead, . . 

7-0 

16-4 

4-9 

Copper, .... 

6-5 

4-0 

4-8 

Iron, .... 

2*2 

0-3 

1-4 

Nickel, .... 

2-0 




100-0 | 

100-0 

100-0 


1 H. A. Megraw, Eng. and Mng. J., June 20, 1914, p. 1234. See also M. Green, Trans. 
Inst. Mng. and Met., 1913, 23, 60. 
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The slags obtained in this way are always rich in gold, part of which 
is sometimes in the form of shots, and may be recovered by crushing and 
panning. The crushed slag is then fused again with the addition of granu- 
lated lead, or of litharge, when all the gold is concentrated in the lead. 
If the lead thus obtained is granulated, it can be used again until rich enough 
•to be worth cupelling. 

When by the careful use of a 40-mesh screen, followed by the squeezing 
of the slime in a filter bag, the zinc has been almost all eliminated by 
mechanical means, very little nitre is required. According to James, 1 the 
zinc can be reduced to about 1 per cent., and bullion obtained 9(50 fine in 
gold and silver without the use of nitre, roasting, or acid. The dry slime 
is fused in graphite pots with a, bout half its weight of borax, a little 
sodium carbonate, and" sand or fluorspar, if necessary. The proportion of 
the fluxes must, however, be determined in each case bv experiment. It is 
necessary to form a fluid slag, but it is dillicult to avoid pasty slags in the 
presence of much zinc, and hence acid treatment is preferred. 

(b) Roasting followed by Fusion. — The dried slime is spread in a thin 
layer on iron trays, and heated to a barely-perceplible red beat in the flue of 
a furnace, or above a special grate under a hood. The carbon, zinc, arsenic;, 
etc., ignite readily, being in a very fine state of division, and roasting proceeds 
regularly without much stirring, which would tend to cause loss through 
dusting. Dense fumes of zinc, oxide are given olf, and the residue consists 
chiefly of the oxides of lead ami zinc with gold and silver and a variable 
quantity of sand. A little nitre is sometimes mixed with the wet slime to 
aid in the oxidation of the base metals. Fusion with (luxes is carried out as 
in the previous case. The bullion produced is said to be about 800 fine on 
the Rand. The method, like the one previously described, appears to have 
been discarded, owing to the loss by dusting, which was always an unknown 
quantity. 

(c) Acid Treatment, hi this process, which is of almost, universal appli- 
cation, the zinc, is dissolved in sulphuric, acid and the residue (hied and 
smelted. Hydrochloric, acid is occasionally used, on account of its solvent 
power on lime and lead. The wet slime, from the filter press is charged into 
.a large vat and sulphuric add is then added a little at a time, the strength 
used being from 10 to 15 per cent-. On the Rand the slime, was added little 
by little to the acid. Violent, action ensues, and the fumes are highly poison- 
•oils, sometimes containing arsenuretted hydrogen, and must be carried off 
by a good draught, with the aid of a. hood. Hold water may be added to 
moderate excessive action. The effervescence is at. first great and the vat 
must be deep to prevent frothing over. 

Where white precipitate is present, in the boxes in considerable 

quantity, special precautions are taken on the Hand, 2 including (a) emulsi- 
fication of the white product and avoidance of the format ion of greasy lumps, 
and (b) long contact, say 12 hours, with hot acid in excess. Some of the 
.coarser zinc is then reserved to neutralise the acid. The treatment im- 
proves the value of the calcined slime, (fare is taken (hat the solution 
shall be sufficiently dilute to prevent the separation and crystallisation of 
ZnSO.j.7H 2 (). To aid in this the charge is sometimes heated by steam, and 
must be occasionally stirred. For this purpose a two- or a four-armed 


1 tames, Trans, hist. Mmj. and Met., IS 0 f>, 3 , 404. 

2 H. A. White, Ckrrn. Mtt. and Mny. Son. of S. Africa, Sept. 1014, I5» 50. 
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stirrer is provided. The vat is made of wood, which may be lined with 
lead, and is usually from 6 to 10 feet in diameter and 5 or 6 feet deep on the- 
Rand. The vat is closed with a lid in which is a charging hole and a pipe 
for the escape of the gases. 

J. E. Thomas and G. W. Williams have shown 1 that sodium bisulphate 
is a cheaper and more convenient solvent than sulphuric acid for zinc. 
The use of bisulphate of soda is now general on the Rand. There is less 
tendency to boil over, but a larger plant and an extra vat for dissolving, 
the bisulphate are required. 

After treatment with acid the slime is settled, washed with hot water,, 
and separated by decantation or by a vacuum filter or a filter press. It is 
then dried, calcined and fused in the usual way. 

The following analyses of slime, after treatment with acid at the- 
Brodie Works, Cripple Creek, Colorado, are given by W. R. Ingalls : — 2 

TABLE XXXIY. 



I. 

n. 

III. 

Gold, .... 

49-85 

26-18 

23-60 

Silver, .... 

9-54 

6-84 

6-00 

Silica, .... 

15-60 

10-00 

6-60 

Lead, .... 

3-00 

Trace 

Trace 

Copper oxide, . 

5*58 

8-11 

6-40 

Zinc oxide, 

0-14 

31-80 

41-50 

Lime, .... 

0-51 J 

5-32 

0-03 

Ferric sesquioxide. \ 

| Alumina, . . j * 

4-00 

6-80 

9-26 

1 Sulphur trioxide, 

11-32 

| 4-80 

6-45 

' I 

99-54 

; 99-85 

99-84 


In Nos. II. and III. the treatment with sulphuric acid was very incom- 
plete. Ingalls states that in fusing these slimes No. I. would require about 
50 per cent, of sodium carbonate and 25 per cent, of borax, but silica in 
addition would be required by the others. 

The analyses in Table XXXV. show the composition of acid- treated and 
calcined precipitate obtained on the Rand. 

In No. IV., made by A. Whitby, 3 the organic matter, including insoluble 
cyanide compounds, w r as not determined. The high percentage of silica 
was said to be due to blown sand. In No. V., 4 given by W. A. Caldecott,, 
some lead existed as sulphate. The slime was from the Robinson Deep 
Mill. Nos. VI. and VII., made by G. W. Williams, 5 are of slimes from the- 
East Rand Proprietary. No. VI. is before and No. VII. is after calcination- 
No. VI. also contained from 7 to 10 per cent, of ferrocyanides (K 4 EeCy 6 ).. 
About half the sulphur was present as PbS, which was oxidised in the ensuing 
calcination. 


1 Thomas and Williams, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, June, 1905, 5» 334. 

2 Ingalls, Mineral Industry , 1895, p. 336. 

3 Johnson and Caldecott, J. Chem . Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , July, 1902, 3 , 47. 

A T. K. Rose, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1905, 14 , 400. 5 Loc. cit. 
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TABLE XXXV. 



IV. 

V. 

VJ. 

VII. 

An, .... 

34-50 

34-0 

30-07 

37-3 

Aff, .... 

4-75 

4-3 

:t-r> 

3-7 

Zn, .... 



7-50 

6-16 

ZnO 

7-00 

22-5 



Pb, .... 

12-50 


20-81 

20-00 

PbO, .... 


15-0 



C11, .... 

2-55 


2-40 

2-5 

CuO, .... 


0-7 



Fe, .... 



0 02 

Trace 

Fe.,0, 

3-05 

2-9 



Ni,~ 



Trace 

Trace 

NiO, .... 

1-00 

0-7 

„ # 


SO,, .... 

0*05 

0-8 

0-3 

13 -V 

SiOo, .... 

2 L *00 

7*5 

12-0 

10-2 


03-00 

1 1)5-0 

! ! 

80-20 

! 

<.)!)•.% 


The prepared gold precipitate is melted in graphite crucibles with clay 
linens, and poured into conical moulds (see pp. d 27, 433). Even after 
roasting, the precipitate appears to contain reducing substances, and 
an oxidiscr is added, which is still often nitre. This does not readily 
oxidise lead, and the use of manganese, dioxide was introduced in 1902 
by Johnson and Caldecott. 1 It readily oxidises lead, but carries more 
silver into the sing than nitre does, and an excess is therefore avoided. 
If the slags pass to the Tavener furnace the silver is saved there. 
Other fluxes are sand, borax and sodium carbonate, the latter being 
•especially useful if much zinc is present. Fluorspar is sometimes added. 
On some mines, fluxes and manganese dioxide are not necessary, but a 
•cover of borax and sand is added. 2 The precipitate and fluxes are mixed, 
sometimes in a rotating machine, and are charged into the crucible by 
degrees, more being added as the (‘barge melts and sinks down. There is 
some loss by dusting due to making an intimate mixture, and the practice 
is now obsolete (I I. A. White). 

A flux used on the Rand is given by E. E. Meyer as follows n 


Acid-treated dried slime, 

1 00 parts. 

Borax, ..... 

. 10 „ 

Sodium carbonate, 

1 „ 

Fluorspar, ..... 

7 „ 

Manganese dioxide, 

^ „ 

Sand, ...... 

. 15 „ 


This gave bullion from 875 to 900 fine. 


1 .Johnson and Caldecott, «/. Cfu/n. Met. and Mug. Hoc. of K A frica, 11)02, 3 , 40. 

2 H. A. White, ibid.. Sept. 1014, IS, 51. 

3 E. E. Meyer, J. (them. Met. and Mug. Hoe. of K Africa, 1005, 5 , 100. 
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Flux charges given by MacFarren are as follows : — 1 


Precipitate, . 
Borax glass, 
Sodium carbonate, 
Silica, . 


100 parts. 
12 to 30 ,, 

6 to 15 ,, 

3 to 8 ,, 


If the fluxes are in suitable proportions the slag is fluid and glassy and 
contains, after panning, about 20 ozs. of gold per ton, which is recovered by 
fusion with litharge. The buttons from the conical moulds, which are some- 
times as much as 100 ozs. in weight, are remelted in plumbago crucibles and 
cast into ingot moulds. The precipitate is sometimes melted in Faber du 
Four tilting furnaces, 2 3 fired with coke, oil or gas, and remelted in crucibles. 
The bullion prepared as above may be as high as 985 fine in gold and silver,, 
and should not be lower than 850 fine. It is sometimes brittle from the 
presence of zinc, etc. The loss in roasting and subsequent handling is estimated 
by Bettel to be from 0*01 to 0-025 per cent., or less than Jd. per oz. 

The method of converting precipitate into bullion in use at the Princess 
Works, Transvaal, in 1897, has been described by E. H. Johnson, as follows : — 
The slime is transferred direct in buckets from the zinc boxes to a filter 
vat, 6 feet in diameter, and filtered by a vacuum-pump through closely- 
woven canvas, the clear liquid being returned to the boxes. Water is then 
added and pumped through until all soluble cyanides have been removed, 
and the slime is then baled out (being weighed in the buckets during the 
process) into a sheet-iron tray. A closed vat, fitted with a stirring apparatus, 
is then charged with dilute (1 in 10) sulphuric acid, 1 lb. of concentrated 
acid being added for each pound of moist slime, the agitator is started, 
and the slime added little by little through a hopper, the fumes being carried 
away by a 3- inch pipe. After all the slime has been charged in, the agitation 
is continued for half an hour, and the hopper and sides are then washed 
down, the agitator washed and removed, and the vat filled with water and 
allowed to settle. No heat is used, except that caused by the mixing of strong 
sulphuric acid with water in the vat and by the action on the slime. The 
clear liquid is siphoned off, and washing by decantation repeated four or 
five times, the washings containing about 13 grains of gold per ton of solution. 
The gold residue is then dried in enamelled iron dishes, roasted gently in 
sheet-iron trays, and then ground, mixed with fluxes, and transferred to the 
crucible. The charge fuses quietly with little fume, yielding bullion amounting 
to 50 to 60 per cent, of the weight of the slime. The average fineness in 
1896 was 821*9, and the slags assay 23 ozs. per ton, but only 0*2 per cent, 
of the gold is locked up in this way. 

In cleaning-up on the Rand by modern methods the gold contained in 
the by-products, such as pots, liners and slag, should not exceed 0*5 per cent, 
of the gold produced, and in some cases is less than 0*25 per cent. 4 

Crucible tilting furnaces are coming into use for melting precipitate. They 
have the advantage that the crucible remains in the furnace during pouring,, 
whereas in the stationary furnace the crucible is usually lifted out for pouring,, 
although the charge could be ladled out. The result is that the crucible is. 


1 MacFarren, Cyanide Practice, p. 187. 

2 For description, see Gowland, Non-Ferrous Metals , p. 181. 

3 Johnson, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa , June 19, 1897, 2, 73. 

4 H. A. White, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of S. Africa, Sept. 1914, 15, 51. 
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cooled down before being replaced in the furnace, and does not last so long 
as in the tilting furnace. The melting is also more quickly done in the tilting 
furnace, in which oil or gas is used as fuel ; on the other hand, tilting furnaces 
are more expensive to install. 

Oil-lired tilting reverberatory furnaces without crucibles are used at the 
Tonopah-Belmont Mill 1 for melting precipitate without previous acid treat- 
ment. The precipitate contains 74 per cent, of gold and silver. 2 The cost 
of treatment is very low (0*ld. per oz.), and for a large plant such furnaces 
seem to be more suitable than crucible tilting furnaces, the cost of furnace 
liners being less than that of crucibles, and the labour costs lower. 

Electric furnaces are also sometimes used for smelting precipitate. 3 

(d) Tavener Process. — In this process the precipitate is smelted with 
litharge, fluxes and coal in a small reverberatory (or “ pan ”) furnace, and the 
auriferous lead cupelled. It was originally introduced 4 with the intention 
of avoiding acid treatment, but is now generally used for acid-treated slime. 

The charge for the pan furnace is approximately as follows : — 5 


Cold slime, . 

. 100 parts 

Litharge, . 

. 100 „ 

Assay slag, . 

55 „ 

Coal dust, 

• io „ 

Silica, 

• 25 „ 

Iron (any scrap), . 

• 13 „ 


/ (Varied to produce bullion con- 
\ taining 7 to 10 per cent. gold). 


The damp charge is put into the warm furnace and covered with some 
of the litharge. The lire is then lighted and the charge slowly melted, and 
the iron scrap afterwards added to clean the slag. Washes of litharge and 
coal are also used. When action ceases, the slag is run oil through the slag 
door into slag pots and the lead tapped into moulds. 

The lead pigs are cupelled in an English oupellation furnace until a cake 
of t'old -silver is obtained on the cupel. The cake is broken up while hot, 
and the pieces melted in crucibles and cast into ingots. The fineness of the 
bullion is 900 to 980 in gold and silver, and the losses small. 

The slags from the pan furnace arc smelted for lead with other by-products, 
such as assay slag, old eupellation “ tests,” old crucibles, filter cloths, extractor 
house sweepings, etc. This is done either in the pan furnace itself or in a 
small blast furnace,® and the lead bullion so produced is cupelled. 

(c) Blast Furnace and Oupellation. Instead of a reverberatory furnace 
a small blast furnace is used for smelting gold slime in most of the plants 
installed by 0. W. Merrill in America. 7 The method at the 11 omestake Mill 
is typical of this practice. 8 .Here the precipitate is partly dried, mixed with 
(luxes and briquetted. The briquettes are dried and the rich ones added to 
the. lead bath in the cupel furnace. The lower grade material is smelted with 
by-products in an ordinary water-jacketed lead blast furnace with throe 
tu vers, and the lead passed to the cupel. At the Coldfield Consolidated Mill, 
direct blast, furnace smelting of briquetted, precipitate is practised. 


1 A. ii. tlomtH, AV/. and Mwb •/.. June 14, It US, p. 1197. 

» Ibid., May 9, 19M, p. 907. 

» If. U. Conklin, ibid., .Iun« IS, 1912, 1>. 1191. 

4 P. H. Tavener, ./, ('hem. Met., and Mnt/. Soc. of S. Africa , Oct. 1902, p, 112. 
u h. A. K. Swinney, Tranx. hint. Muff. and. Met., 1907, 1 6 , 115. 

K. H. Johnson, Hand Meta It arnica!. Practice , vol. i., pp. 277-285. 

7 H. A. M eg raw, Kmj. and Mnu ./., Mar. 21, 1914, p. 005. 

H Clark and Sharwood, Trans. Inst. JMntj. and Met., 191.2, 22, 157. 
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CYANIDE PROCESS. 

Special Methods and Examples of Practice. 

Treatment of Concentrate. — When gold and silver in an ore are largely con- 
tained in constituents such as sulphides., it is often expedient to separate 
them by concentration and to treat the products separately. The removal 
of the concentrate enables the residue to be cyanided with comparative ease 
and simplicity. The concentrate was formerly in general treated by roasting 
and chlorination, or shipped to smelters. Chlorination has now become 
obsolete, and concentrate is cyanided in many mills. The methods include 
“ roasting, leaching, agitation, filtration, decantation, oxidation and fine 
grinding as with ordinary ores 15 (MacEarren). Free gold dissolves slowly, 
being as a rule comparatively coarse-grained, and can be in part recovered 
by amalgamation. No standard method for the treatment of concentrate 
has yet been or can be decided on, as it must vary with the nature of the 
concentrate and the mode of occurrence of gold and silver in it. Hence the 
practice differs at almost every mill 55 (Gowland). 

Roasting has been generally discontinued except for sulpho-telluride 
ores ( q.v .). Percolation may require as much as three or four weeks to obtain 
a good extraction. The concentrate tends to pack down and become imper- 
meable, and is sometimes mixed with sand to facilitate leaching. Shallow 
charges are usual. Strong solutions, containing as much as 0-5 per cent. KCy 
or more, are used. The work is begun and ended with weak, solutions and 
•water washes. It is necessary to apply special methods of aeration, such as 
the forcing of air through the charge, or turning the material over by shovels, 
or transferring it to another vat. Acidity and dissolved sulphides are dealt 
with as usual. Cyanicides, especially iron and copper salts, are sometimes 
removed by means of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid followed by water 
washes (MacFarren). 

Fine grinding and agitation saves much time. Air agitation is preferred 
to the use of mechanical agitators, owing to the tendency of the charge to 
pack, on account of its rapid settlement in water. Concentrate is often 
ground in cyanide solution if the removal of cyanicides is not required. The 
addition of fresh cyanide solution to the charge during treatment is sometimes 
found to be necessary. 

Decantation is facilitated in the treatment of slimed concentrate by the 
fact that it settles rapidly. For the same reason filtration by some of the 
leaf filters is difficult. The Kelly filter press 1 is mentioned by MacFarren 
as giving satisfactory results, on the ground that in this machine cake forma- 
tion by pressure is rapid. With such filters as the Moore or the Butters the 


1 For description see MacFarren, Cyanide Practice, pp. 148 and 201. 
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concentrate settles in the vat before the cake can be formed. With such a 
filter press as the Delirie. settlement takes place inside the press, and channels 
are formed preventing efficient washing. 

An interesting observation made by J. J. Dennv, 1 that sulphide, sulph- 
antinionide and sulpharsenide of silver are decomposed by the action of 
nascent hydrogen, produced by the dissolution of aluminium in caustic soda, 
may prove to be of value in the treatment of gold concentrate and sulpho- 
telluride ores. The reactions are given as follows : — 

2AI 1 2NaOH + 2H*0 - Na.,AL>0 4 + 6H 

GH -|- Ag 3 SbS a + GNaOIi - 3 NLs + 6H 2 0 + 3Ag + Sb. 

The silver is set free and rendered accessible to the action of cyanide. 
The method lias been used for a short time in the treatment of silver ore at 
Nipissing, Ontario, hut has not yet been applied to gold ores. 

The Treatment of Sulpho-telluride Ores. — These ores occur in large quan- 
tities at Kalgoorlie, West Australia, and at Cripple Creek, Colorado. The 
gold is contained almost entirely in the sulpho-tcllurides, and probably 
exists mainly in the form of telluridc of gold (<y.r.). The gold cannot readily 
be extracted from these by cyanide solutions, owing to the slight solubility 
■of tellurium in cyanide. The successful methods of treatment have been 
(1) dead roasting with the expulsion of tellurium, sulphur, etc., followed by 
•cyaniding : used at Kalgoorlie and formerly at Cripple Creek ; (2) wet crush- 
ing and concentration, followed bv treatment of concentrate and various 
classes of the tailing with cyanide to which cyanogen bromide is added 
to assist in the dissolut ion of the gold telluridcs : used at Kalgoorlie, and 
with modifications at Cripple Creek. These methods are described in 
succession below. 

(1) Roast in (j Processes. -The Marriner pnxu'.ssp in work at ‘certain mines 
.at Kalgoorlie, consists in (I) dry crushing in (hil.es' rock breakers, followed 
by ball mills or roller mills ; (2) roasting dead ; (3) grinding wet in pans 
with a large tpiantity of mercury and hot alkaline cyanide solutions; (1 ) 
agitating by means of paddles in large vats with cyanide solutions containing 
from 0*()I to ()*0<S percent. KCy ; (f>) filter-pressing; and (G) precipitation 
of the gold hv '/me- 
in roast ing, a large amount of soluble sulphates is formed, and the losses 
by dusting must, be carefully attended to. Edwards or Merton furnaces 
(q,i\) had replaced all others by 191 1. 'Flic pans are used primarily to grind 
the ore to fine*, slime, which is necessary to enable the cyanide to dissolve 
the gold, but any eoarse gold is extracted in them by amalgamation. Tin*, 
roasted ore is carried by a stream of weak cyanide solution to spitzkasten, 
where it. is separated into sand and slime, the sand going to the pans and the 
slime to the agitation vats. The pans are of the Wheeler type (see p. 227). 
The continuous overflow' from the pans is again passed through spit/, hasten 
And the sand returned to the pan. The agitation vats are If) to 22 feet in 
diameter and 1 i to 9 feet deep, and are provided with, radial arms or stirrers 
revolved by bevel gearing. The pulp is agitated for about- eight, hours. It 
is then drawn off and forced by pumps into filter presses of the Johnson 
type (see p. 372), where t he gold solution is separated and t he residue, washed. 

1 Mnff.nntt »SW. jP/v.w, Srpfc. 27, 1012, p. 484. 

Tranx. I nut. Mmj. and Alt 1000, 8, 400 ; Doimld (-lark, A ust ntlnni Mnttntf 
*tnd MeUtllurifia pp. 15*44. 
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According to von Bernewitz, 1 filter presses are being discarded in favour of 
vacuum filters, which are already engaged in filtering the current mill slime 
at the Associated Northern, Boulder and other mills. The reason is that 
vacuum filtration is cheaper, especially in labour, although the press washing 
is very efficient. The total cost of the process at Kalgoorlie is given by von 
Bernewitz at about 10s. per ton, with an extraction of 93 per cent, on 8-dwt. ore. 2 

(2) X rmtment with Cyanogen Bromide (Bromo-cyanogen, Bromo- cyanide), 
BrCy. — In the Diehl 'process, 3 which was introduced at the Hannan’s Star 
Mine, and subsequently used at. the Lake View Consols and at Hannan’s 
Brownhill, Kalgoorlie, the ore is wet crushed, amalgamated, concentrated, 
separated into sand and slime, the sand reground in tube mills, and the 
whole agitated with cyanide (to which cyanogen bromide is added) and filter- 
pressed. The concentrate, which contains 30 to 40 per cent, of the gold,, 
is roasted and sent back to the wet crushing mill. 

According to Knutsen, the ore at Hannan’s Brownhill is crushed in a 
20-stamp battery fitted with inside and outside amalgamated plates. An 
average of 75 tons of ore is crushed per diem through 30-mesh screens. 
There are 4 Wilfley concentrators, and from 3 to 5 per cent, of concentrate 
is produced. This is roasted in an Edward’s mechanical furnace and sent 
back to the stamp mill. The tailing passes through two classifiers and the 
separated sand is reground in two slime or tube mills, each containing 2 J tons 
of flint balls. The product of the tube mills goes back to the classifiers. The 
slime is concentrated by the removal of water in spitzkasten, and the sludge, 
containing 40 to 45 per cent, of solid slime, flows to one of five agitators,, 
each 20 \ feet in diameter and 7-|- feet deep. When the agitator is full, it is 
charged with strong KCy solution, and two hours later with strong BrCy 
solution. The amounts are KCy 0*20 per cent, and BrCy 0-05 per cent, of 
the solid material. After about 24 hours' agitation, lime is added, the quantity 
being 3 to 4 lbs. per ton of solid slime, and about two hours later the charge 
is filter-pressed. Each of the two presses holds 5 tons, and the time of treat- 
ment is about two hours. The gold solution is again filtered before flowing 
to the zinc boxes. The filter-press cakes, after being washed and then dried 
by air-blowing, go to the dump. 

At the Hannans Star Mill, Kalgoorlie, 4 the ore from the rock-breaker 
is dry-crushed in Krupp ball mills, mixed with water, passed over amal- 
gamated plates and then ground fine in tube mills. The fine product is 
agitated in vats with cyanogen bromide. Nardin observes 5 — cc It is useless to- 
add bromo-cyanogen at the beginning of the agitation, as it is comparatively 
rapidly destroyed. The proper time to add it is when no further extraction 
can be gained by plain cyanide solution. Before adding the bromo-cyanogen 
it is essential to neutralise some of the alkalinity of the pulp solution by the 
addition of H 2 S0 4 . in order to prevent the rapid destruction of bromo- 
cyanogen.” The alkalinity is reduced from 0*02 or 0*03 per cent, lime to 
0*01 per cent. The method of preparation of cyanogen bromide from 
bromide and bromate of potassium, sulphuric acid and cyanide is given by 
Nardin. 6 It is found that finely divided iron and also fine pyrite are- 
destructive of cyanogen bromide. 


1 Yon Bernewitz, Mng. andSci. Press, Mar. 15, 1913, p. 409. 

2 Yon Bernewitz, loc. cit. 

3 H. Knutsen, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1902, 12, 1. 

4 E. W. Nardin, Mineral Industry, 1908, p. 444 ; G. W. Williams, ibid., 1907, p- 537. 

5 Nardin, loc. cit. 6 Nardin, loc. cit. 
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Cyanogen bromide is less used than formerly (von Bernewitz). The 
average cost of treatment at Kalgoorlie is about 9s. per ton, and the average 
extraction is 88 per cent, on 6§ dwts. ore. 1 

(3) Cripple Creek Procedure . — Ore treatment at Cripple Creek has always 
been influenced by the fact that neighbouring smelters are available to which 
ore can be sold. Consequently, rich ore and rich concentrate have always 
been shipped to them. Poorer ores and concentrate were formerly roasted 
and chlorinated; or in the alternative roasted and cyanided. Roasting 
of the original ore has now been given up, and the usual procedure is to crush 
in cyanide solution, concentrate, and treat the tailing by cyaniding with 
the aid of cyanogen bromide. Concentrate is shipped to a smelter or 
roasted and cyanided. 

At the Stratton's Independence Mill, 2 where the method was worked 
out by Philip Argali, the practice is as follows : — The ore is broken to about 
J . Cinch, cubes in Cates’ gyratory crushers. It is then slightly moistened 
with cyanide solution, lime is also added, and the ore is reduced to about 
J-inch size by means of rolls. From the rolls it passes to 6-foot Akron 
Chilian mills (see p. 250) fitted with square wire screens having an aperture of 
0*016 inch (or about 10 mesh). The mills give a fine granular product suitable 
for concentration. The crushing is done in cyanide solution containing l lb. 
K.Cy per ton, and from that point the ore is constantly in solution. 

The pulp is led to Ovoca classifiers (double spiral screw machines), whence 
the nearly dry sand goes to Card concentrators. Here two products are 
obtained, a high-grade concentrate (containing 5 to 7 ozs. gold per ton), 
which is shipped to the smelters (although it could, be roasted and cyanided) 
and a middling, which is reground and reconcentrated. The slime from the 
classifiers is thickened in cones and closely concentrated on Roister tables 
or on winners. The sand tailing and the slime tailing arc cyanided separately. 

The sand is treated in leaching vats for four days with solution containing 
.1 lb. KUy per ton, and is discharged by sluicing. It contains only .1 clwt. 
of gold per ton ludore treatment. The slime contains 2 dwts. per ton, and 
after thickening if- is agitated with solution containing 5 lb. KCy per toll for 
six hours in a modified Pachuca tank, afterwards with cyanogen bromide 
for four hours in another similar tank. The cyanogen bromide treatment 
dilYers from that generally adopted, in that it is found necessary to 
maintain a comparatively high alkalinity during the treatment;. The slime 
pulp is fed from a storage tank into a vacuum filter of the stationary or 
Butlers type, and the solution is clarified in a filter press. Precipitation is 
effected by means of zinc shavings, and the precipitate is shipped to 
smelt (M’S. 

The ore to he milled comes from the dump, and contains only $3.50 in 
•/old and silver, ami the extraction totals 71*5 per cent., of which 43*65 per 
cent,, is obtained by concentration and 27*85 per cent, by cyaniding. The 
consumption of chemicals is about 0*15 lb. Na(V, 0*3 lb. zinc, 2*2 lbs. lime, 
and 0*4 lb. of the bromine salt; per ton. The cost of treatment: is given 
as SI .239 per ton. 

Antimonial Ores. Gold ores containing stibnite are diflieult to treat 
with cyanide. "Antimony sulphide is very soluble in caustic alkali and 
decomposes cyanide, combining with the alkali and forming antimonite 

1 Von Bernewitz, M n<t. and Sri. iVm, Mar. 15, 1013, p. 400. 

a 11. A. Megraw, Etaj. and Aha/. «/., Feb. K, 101.3, p. 313. 
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.and thio-antimonit e ; also some KCyS is formed and IK-v is evolved. The 
antimony compounds act as strong deoxidisers ” (Julian and Smart). 
Hence much cyanide is destroyed and the gold is not dissolved. 

J. S. MacAvtbur 1 proposed to remove the antimony l>v dissolution in 
•caustic soda solution containing 2 to 4 per cent. NaOlI. and to treat, the 
residue by roasting, amalgamating and cyaniding. 

F. H. Mason 2 proposed to remove the antimony by alternately roasting 
the ore in an oxidising atmosphere and with the addition o{ coal. The anti- 
monates at first formed are thus reduced. The residue was then t reated by 
amalgamation and cyaniding, but the percentage oj extraction in experi- 
ments on a Canadian ore 3 was only from OO to So per cent. However, 
roasting and fine grinding represent the most sueeesslul treatment ol 
antimony ores. 

At the Globe and Phoenix Mill, Rhodesia, 4 the presence ot 1 per cent. 
ol‘ stibnite reduced the extraction of gold by ordinary cyaniding to about. 
20 per cent. It was found that by exposing theslime (containing up to <> <lwts. 
gold per ton) to oxidation by weathering on the dam lor six months, the 
extraction by cyanide became satisfactory. The sand was not equally 
amenable, but by fine grinding most, of the stibnite passed into the slime 
owing to its brittleness. In the method adopted, the stibnilc was partly 
removed by hand picking, and the tailing from the. stamps alter amalgam 
ation was separated into sand and slime. The sand was concentrated and 
then ground and amalgamated in pans, and again concent rated. The ; and 
is cyanidcd by percolation with fair results if the stibnite in it does not exceed 
0*2 per cent., and theslime is passed to the dam for weathering. The con 
•centrate is roasted in Merton furnaces, by which the antimony i '■ reduced 
from 5 per cent, (as stibnite) tod per cent, (clued v in tin* form of ant intonate), 
and. the roasted product is ground and amalgamated and then treated with 
cyanide in agitation vats and tiller-pressed. The extraction is Iron* No to 
90 per cent., but the tailing is rich, and a further amount can be extracted 
after the residue has been weathered for some time. 

At Iiillgrove, New South Wales/ antimonial tailing which has been 
subjected, to long weathering is treated bv percolation, ran* is taken to 
make the strongly acid tailing almost exactly neutral or very slightly alkaline, 
to avoid dissolution of antimony, which is thrown down in the zinc boxes 
and gives trouble in smelting the precipitate. Ore containing stibnite is 
also cyanidcd at Ridi, in Upper Sarawak, by direct treatment <4 enamel \ 
crushed ore with 0*05 per cent. KUv solution. About 7b per cent, of the gold 
is ex t r acted from b d w t . ore/ 

Cupriferous Ores. Unoxidised ehaleopyrife is little acted «»n h\ ciamde, 
and does not occasion trouble, but “ in some cases, as with oxide* and car 
bonat.es, a few pounds of copper per ton may prohibit cyaniding In ordinal v 
methods " (MacFarren), the soluble compounds acting as cvamcidcs. Nome 
times the copper is removed by a dilute sulphuric acid wash before rvamdine. 7 
A solution ot ammonia has also been proposed 8 for the same purpose. 

1 A. S«lwyn- Brown, ( f hun. Mtt. and Mu;/. Sot', ot S. July, lUuo, 7, go, 

“ Mawm, Jlfmj, «tt<{ Sri. /*r<ss, April 2S, lUOll. 3 Srl\vyn« I /»*» . 

* H. T. Brett, Mint. Mat/., .July, 1011, p. f»l, 

u W. A. Lon^ljottom, Mna. and Sr/. /*nxs, .June *JU, HUg, p. SS|, 

* R. Pawlo, Trans. Inst. Mm/. and Mtt., 1U0.\ 15,7a. 

7 W. S. Brown, Trans, last. Mat/, and Mtt., IlUili, 15. HJ, 

8 A. .Jarman and K. Le Gay Brereton, ibid., ]g0.\ 14, gSS . H, p, Sulman, dud.. 1 4, JUS ; 
I'JIrrtrodum. ami Mtt. lad.. Mar. BIOS, p. 1‘gS ; Jbm/jm Mtnn% Mar. HHo. 
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Apart from the action of ammonia on copper compounds, the addition 
ammonia to cyanide solutions increases their power of dissolving gold 
id also their selective action on gold. Acid solutions of cyanide have also 
urn used on cupriferous and antimonial tailing (Gitsham process). 1 In this 
•oecss a little sulphuric acid is added to the cyanide solution, with which 
ie ores are treated, Uitsham suggests the following equations : — 

2 KUy H- H.>8 0 4 - K>SO t + 2HCy 
1 1 1 Oy H- 2 Au » 2HAuCy 2 + H 2 . 

Sulman and Picard point out that the dissolving action of the HCy depends 
i the presence in solution of 0iaSO 4 or some similarly acting substance, 

,* which nascent cyanogen is produced. It is stated that very little copper 
dissolved by acid cyanide solutions and consequently that ores containing 
>pper carbonate can he treated. The solution is regenerated by alkali 
‘lore precipitation. Wheeloek points out 2 that cupriferous cyanide solu- 
uis can he regenerated by the addition of sulphuric acid— - 

K a (Ju 2 (!y 4 1 JI 2 S() 4 - K 2 S() 4 + Cu 2 Cy 2 + 2 HCy 
id the insoluble (,‘iiprous cyanide may be treated with hydrogen sulphide 3 ' — 

Ou,Oy 2 -p II,S : - Ou,K H- 2 HCy. 

Cyanide solutions containing copper give trouble in precipitation oil 
no shapings, the copper plating the zinc and preventing its further action. 
Ills dilliculty is not. experienced in zinc, dust precipitation. Copper is not 
•ecipit.atc.d by zinc in solutions containing much KOy, but it is readily 
•ought down by the hunt zinc couple (see p. 338). It: is also precipitated by 
»lublc sulphides 

Crushing in Cyanide Solution. The use of cyanide solution instead of 
ain water in the slump buttery was tried as early as 1.89 J in the United 
ales, and in 1892 at the May ( Consolidated, Transvaal. 4 It was successfully 
♦veloped. at. the Crown Mines, New Zealand, in j 81) 7, 5 and applied in South 
akota in 1903.° It. has not. been much practised in conjunction with arnal- 
uuution when? coarse gold exists, because, although the gold is cleaned 
id brightened by the cyanide, and thus kept in excellent condition for 
imlgamat ion, the corrosive effect on the copper plates and the hardening 
the amalgam by cyanide more than neutralises this advantage. Crushing 
cyanide is used in many mills, however, in connection with “ all sliming ” 
cfhods, and I he use of slime biters, amalgamation being omitt ed. “ Where 
io gold or silver in the ore is very finely disseminated, all sliming may be 
quired to expose a fair percentage of the precious metals to the action of 
ie solvent cyanide. This feature is frequently associated with a very small 
•rcenlage of recovery by amalgamation being practicable, as with gold 
Huride or silver suiphide ores. Under these conditions crushing with 
unido solution instead of water is often practised, if only in order t-lia-t 
ssoiut.ioii of the* gold or silver, in any case usually a lengthy process, may 


Von Hrnu'wit./,, (\nann/t /’niftier, lOUM.’i, p. 102. 

U 1*. WluM‘lo(>k, Mutt, anti Sri. /’raw, 1 >(*<?. IS, 1000, SM. 

Van 1’rrnrwit/,, {'intnitir Pearlier, for. cit. 

BuUi'iv* him 1 < 'lrnnMl, h'tni.nmi Mint. ./., Oct. H, 1 H02, |>. 012. 

,1 M«-r onnrll, Tea tut. Inut. Min/, anti Met IKOS’O, 7, 20 ; Tea ns. Aw.ee. /tint. Mint . 
S<*j(t 1S00. 

S<*r I‘ap<TH by If. Fulton mul A. Grow*, Trans. Anne, Inst. Min;. Kn<t., Sept. 1001. 
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begin at as early a stage as possible ; air-lift vats preceded by mechanical 
pulp thickeners are employed to expedite this dissolution ; and vacuum or 
pressure filtration of the slime pulp, which frequently settles very slowly 
on account of its colloidal nature, is used to separate the residual solid slime 
from the gold and silver bearing solution 55 (Caldecott). 

It is generally admitted that crushing in cyanide is desirable where the 
percentage of recovery by amalgamation is trivial, but it is otherwise where 
a high percentage of the gold can be thus recovered. It is true that in many 
cases amalgamation may be omitted and almost all the amalgamable gold 
recovered by crushing in cyanide. In the latter case the secondary crushing 
in the tube mill circuit is largely instrumental in dissolving the particles of 
free gold. These are freed and in part flattened or broken up by the pebbles, 
and thus rendered more readily soluble. It is, of course, obvious that the 
rate of dissolution of large particles is less than that of small ones, as their 
ratio of area to weight is lower. 

On leaving the tube mill, the attenuated particles of gold are returned 
to the mill in the underflow of the classifiers, and circulate until they are 
completely dissolved or become so small as to be included in the overflow 
•of slime. Nevertheless, this method of- extracting amalgamable gold has 
not yet been generally accepted as the most advantageous method of pro- 
cedure in ordinary cases, and remains a subject of controversy. 

On the Rand, where about 64 per cent, of gold is recovered by amal- 
gamation and 36 per cent, by cyanide, crushing in cyanide solution* instead 
of water has not been accepted (although it has been tried on a large scale) 
because of trouble from the following causes : — 1 

(1) Corrosion of amalgamated copper plates. 

(2) Baseness of the bullion, due to deposition of dissolved copper on zinc 
.shavings. 

(3) Need of more prolonged and more expensive cyanide treatment 
necessitated by richer tailing pulp. 

(4) Liability to loss by leakage and overflow of gold-bearing mill service 
•solution. 

(5) Difficulty of obtaining accurate screen values (by assay) owing to 
presence of gold in solution in screen pulp. 

It may be observed that the first two objections would disappear if 
.amalgamation were entirely abandoned, but in that case long and costly 
treatment in tube mills would be required, involving all-sliming. u It is 
unlikely that any all sliming process will ever be applied to banket ore, since 
the cost of converting into slime the residual hard granular sand particles, 
•constituting nearly half the weight of the present crushed product, would 
far exceed the value of the small additional amount of gold recovered in that 
way 55 (Caldecott). 

Another point is that in stamp battery practice from 5 to 10 tons of solu- 
tion are required per ton of ore, and although most of this can be retained 
in the mill circuit, at least part of the solution in the mill circuit must be 
passed through the precipitating plant, thus increasing the loss of zinc and 
•cyanide. There is also the fouling of the mill circuit solution to be considered, 
necessitating the use of fresh solution occasionally and the throwing away 
of the old solution. With soft ores other machines, such as the Huntington 


1 E. L. Bateman, $. African Mining J ., Jan. 10, 1914, p. 469. Endorsed in letter from 
Dr. Caldecott. 
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mill, requiring less solution (say 4 tons per ton of ore) can be used in milling, 
and tbe difficulty caused by the large amount of solution in the mill circuit 
is diminished. 

On the other hand, among the advantages of crushing in cyanide, it is 
pointed out that — 

(1) Dissolution of gold is promoted by the close mixing of ore and solu- 
tion involved in crushing. 

(2) Float gold is rapidly dissolved during crushing without a chance 
to escape. 

(3) If water is used, the de-water ed pulp carries some water into the 
cyanide plant. This amounts only to from 25 to 40 per cent, of water in 
the case of sand, but in slime it is considerably more. With all-sliming, 
followed by de-watering in Dorr's thickener, the ratio of water to dry slime 
is 1 or 1J to 1, The addition of this quantity of water to the cyanide solution 
in agitation vats seriously dilutes it. More cyanide must be added, and to 
avoid a continual increase in the quantity of solution in the cyanide plant, it 
is necessary to throw some solution away. When ore is crushed in cyanide, 
an amount equivalent to the solution in the thickened pulp can be returned 
to the mill circuit, and so the consumption of cyanide is ipso facto reduced. 

(4) There is no risk of the theft of amalgam. 

Comparisons made by N. Cunningham 1 between the practice at the 
Bollinger and Dome Mills, Porcupine, Ontario, are as follows, for the first 
few months of 1914 : — 


Bollinger Mill. 

Crushing in 
Cyanide Solution. 

Solution precipitated per ton of ore, 2-67 tons. 
Zinc consumption per ton of ore, . 0*59 lb. 

Cyanide consumption per ton of ore, 0-46 lb. 

Total recovery. .... 96*0 per cent. 


Dome Mill. 

Crushing in 
Water. 

1*70 tons. 
0-34 Jb. 

0*75 lb. 

95-0 per cent. 


The Bollinger mill does not use amalgamation, but the Dome mill amal- 
gamates the ore. The ores differ only in grade, the Bollinger ore being 
three times as rich as that of the Dome, so that the tailing at the Dome 
mill is poorer than that at the Bollinger. At the Dome mill, Dorr thickeners 
are used, giving an underflow of pulp in which the ratio of liquid to solid is 
about 1 to I. The extra consumption of cyanide is instructive. The com- 
parison is chiefly interesting as an indication of the excellent results which 
can be obtained on similar ore by both methods. 2 The respective costs of 
treatment are not given. 

Examples of crushing in cyanide are given on pp. 415, 416, and 417. 


Examples op Practice. 

Besides the following examples, others have been already given, notably 
in the section on the treatment of sulpho-tellurides. 


1 Cunningham, Mny. and tici. Press, July 4, 1914, p. 19. 

a For a discussion on crushing in cyanide see A. W . Allen, Mny. and Sci. Press, Aug. 16, 
1913 ; May 30, 1914 ; Sept. 5, 1914 ; J. B. Stewart, Sept. 20, 1913 ; N. Cunningham, July 4 
and Oct. 17, 1914. 
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Witwatersrand. 

The treatment is fully described in Rand Metallurgical Practice , vols. L 
and ii. Briefly, it consists in sorting out waste rock ; breaking the ore in 
rock-breakers ; crushing in alkaline water through coarse screens by stamps ; 
de-watering in cones : crushing in tube mills ; diluting and passing the pulp 
over amalgamated plates ; classifying the pulp in cones into sand and slime, 
with return of a classified underflow to the tube mill ; cyaniding of collected, 
sand by percolation ; coagulation of slime with lime, and treatment with 
cyanide by decantation (p. 356) ; precipitation of gold by lead-zinc shavings ; 
dissolving the zinc in bisulphate of sodium, and fusing the residue with fluxes 
or with litharge. Owing to the flat nature of the ground, elevation of the pulp 
by pumping or tailing wheels is required during treatment and in the dis- 
posal of tailing. The methods are continuously undergoing revision, and 
new plants exhibit new features, while old machines, partly discredited, 
still continue at work in old plants, to he discarded when it is profitable to 
do so. There is accordingly considerable divergence between the methods 
in use side by side. 

The following section is slightly abridged from a summary of recent 
progress, for which the author is indebted to Dr. W. A. Caldecott, the con- 
sulting metallurgist of the Consolidated Goldfields group. The account is 
supplementary to the information contained in the foregoing pages, and applies 
alike to crushing, amalgamation and evaniding. 

The frontispiece gives a general view of the Knight’s Deep and Simmer 
East joint reduction works. The photograph was taken in 11)07, and kindly 
sent by Dr. Caldecott for reproduction. It shows the 100-stamp mill and the 
elevator wheels on the right, and the dump at the hack. 

The practice on the Rand is the result of many years 1 evolution, with 
the co-ordinated efforts of many men, freely interchanging their experience, 
and applying to their special problem, wherever possible, the results obtained 
elsewhere. The main features which broadly characterise Hand practice 
are the large number of producing mines in close proximity to one another ; 
the large scale of operations ; the absence of chemical difficulties in the simple 
low-grade ore ; the use of as few and as large units as possible for each stage 
of treatment, those fulfilling similar functions being grouped together to* 
facilitate supervision ; simplicity of plant arrangement and operation ; 
cheap [lower and unskilled labour ; and the group system of supervision, 
guidance and control of several subsidiary companies. As regards future 
tendencies, plants already exist such as the Randfontein Gentral and Knight's 
Deep, capable of treating 3,500 to 5,000 tons of ore daily, and such large 
installations may become more general. 

The chief physical characteristic! of banket ore is its hard abrasive nature, 
which involves the necessity of crushing by impact by means of stamps and 
tube mills, and precludes the economic use of all rolling, rubbing, or grinding 
machines for pulverising ore, on account of the heavy operat ing cost of such 
appliances through high steel consumption by abrasion. This is the reason 
for the failure of all attempts to introduce hue crushing rolls, ball mills, 
edge roller or Chilian mills and grinding pans. In general, it is not desirable 
to crush banket so fine as to obtain a residue containing, on the average, 
much less than 0*25 dwt. gold per ton after cyaniding. This necessitates a 
final tailing pulp containing from about 75 per cent, of - 1)0 product. (/>., 
passing 90-mesh sieve, with 0*006 inch aperture) with *l-dwt. ore, to 85 per 




Company, showing the Stamps, Water Supply and Copper Tables 
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extraction from sorted waste (say under 0*5 dwt. in value) is upwards of 
90 per cent, or practically as high as from ordinary banket ore, while 



the additional tonnage crushed costs very little, when ample reduction plant 
is available. The elimination of sorting reduces the capital expenditure and 
the operating costs. 


Fig. 179. — Stamp Batteries without Amalgamated Plates. Robinson Deep Mine. 
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Breaking . — Underground breakers, where used, are set to make a product 
of 6 to 9 inches, and surface breakers one of 11 or 2 inches. Grizzlies screen 
off about 50 per cent, of the ore, which does not pass through the breakers. 
Both jaw and gyratoiy breakers are used, and efficient and careful breaking 
is regarded as essential. Tube mill pebbles of 4-inch cube are sorted out in 
the breaker station, and in order to minimise the breathing of dusty air by 
operators, sprays or exhaust fans with suctions to each breaker, to withdraw 
the dust produced, are now commonly installed. 

Stamp Milling . — The use of heavy stamps up to 2,000 lbs. weight is general 
in all new mills. The Nissen stamps are especially adapted for small instal- 
lations. With heavy stamps not more than 97 drops per minute, with 8 inches 
set height of drop, should be given to avoid undue breakages of cam shafts 
owing to shock of cam impact on the tappet. 

The ratio of 10 heavy stamps per standard tube mill (51 by 22 feet) is 
the usual modern practice, with coarse screens up to 1 inch aperture and 
stamp duties up to 20 tons per .stamp of 2,000 lbs., and without plates in 
the stamp mill. Figs. 178 ami 179 illustrate the former practice with 
amalgamated plates at the New Heriot mill, and the practice in Jan. 
1911 at the Robinson Deep installation. In Fig. 179 the tube mill motors 
are shown on the left. 



The ratio of water to solids in coarse battery screen pulp is very low. 
and varies between II and 5 to I ; tube-mill pulp contains about- 39 per 
cent, of water, and the water ratio in the pulp flowing over the tube-mill 
amalgamated plates is 1.1 to 1. In general, launders in a modern crushing 
plant are steep, lo per cent, being a frequent grade, and the proportion 
•of water in the pulp in various stages is correspondingly reduced. The 
advantage of this procedure is obvious in reducing the cost of pulp elevation, 
tin* number of classifiers, and the size of the pumps returning the alkaline 
mill service water to the crushing plant. 

To avoid having to pump coarse pulp from battery screens, the best- 
practice, as at the .Robinson Deep, is to gravitate from batteries into diaphragm 
tube-mill cones ((> by 9 feet;), the underflow from which, containing up to 1(H) 
tons solids per 21 hours, enters the tube, mills. This is illustrated in Fig. ISO. 1 
This diagram now represents accepted modern practice, except- that it, is 
not worth while to separate the mill ore feed into plus and minus 9-mesh 
products before the ore enters t he mortar box. 

1 W. R. Dowling, Hand Mi ta/lun/fcal J*rartin\ vol. i., p. 12!). 
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The high stamp duty, up to loo tons per 5-stamp battery of heavy stamps 
during 24 hours, and coarse screening at low cost have prevented the intro- 
duction of rolls in place of stamps for crushing to i-ineh mesh, although it 
would he (piite practicable. This is due to the fact that the abrasive- 
properties of banket ore make roll maintenance high, in addition to which 
there is the difficulty caused by the dust raised by dry-crushing, trommelling 
and return of oversize. 

The use for pulp elevation of centrifugal pumps with renewable steel or 
hard cast-iron liners has become general on account of their relatively low 
capital cost, limited area required for installation and flexibility in allowing 
the height of pulp elevation to be changed when required. 

Tube- MiJli ////. — I'll a modern Rand crushing plant about two-thirds of. 
the crushing, as measured in tons of tine ( ‘JH-mesh) product, is done by 
tube mills. The tube mills are large and are fed with the coarse pulp under- 
flow of classifiers (see Fig. LSI, which is from a photograph of the Robinson 
Deep installation taken in January. l‘.U I). Each tube mill receives the coarse- 
underflow from its diaphragm cone classifier on the right, info which the pulp 
gravitates from the stamp batteries. Slight variations from flu* dimensions, 
of the standard mills (5.1 by 22 feet) have lately been installed in the shape 
of mills of fi by ltd, feet, but without much evident practical gain. Except 
for all-sliming, short tube mills merely serve to conform to limited sand, 
feed or to limited power. For standard tube mills the rules should be. observed 
of 51 revolutions per minute, high percentage of running time, adequate 
pebble load, and large (550 to loo tons per 21 hours) sand feed as 10 per cent, 
moisture pulp, so as to provide .sutlicient coarse particles in the latter part 
of the tube mill to utilise fully the cru-hine effect of the falling pebbles. 
The use of an internal scoop discharge, lowering the level of the liquid pulp, 
in the mill and equivalent to a large outlet trunnion, has enabled the crushing 
capacity to be increased h\ 25 per cent, and upwards with a corresponding 
increase from 7 tons to 15 tons per 21 hours of banket ore pebble consump- 
tion, more rapid liner wear, and higher power consumption. No new 5.1 bv 
22 feet- mills are likely to be installed with less than }5u H.P, motors and 
possibly 175 H.P. motors. Individual watt meters for each tube mill arc used 
to regulate the pebble feed so as to maintain a constant power consumption, 
and mechanical pebble feeders driven from the tube null are employed in 
order to maintain continuously adequate pebble loads in each mill. The 
longitudinal hard si eel bar liner has come into general use. and has a life of 
six months or more, owing to the w ear being taken bv pebbles wedged in the 
2*5 inch spaces between flu* bars on edge. 

AiHuhjnmatioH. The use of battery screening a ma? e as til holes per 
square inch or coarser prevents {date amalgamation owns-' to the scouring of 
amalgam, and hence in modern stamp mills the u e of amalmtmaf ed plates 
has been discontinued. They are retained, however, in the tube mill circuit in 
the form of t hree. stationary plates of the usual dunen i«»n -< ( 1 1 bv 12 feet) pin* 
tube mill, but with a grade of |s per cent, to pj ev »*uf anv banking of the 
thick pulp which flows over them. The percentage recovery bv amalgama- 
tion under these conditions depends upon the fineness of cru-hing and the 
area ol classifier surface in proportion to the tonnage milled, but recoveries of 
upwards of fit) percent, an* not unusual, and upward* <4 per cent, lias been 
regularly obtained with pyiitic banket meat the Pitmens E tnte and Hold 
Mining Company. The advantages of the foregoing s\>iem are (l) more 
running time for stamps, which do not require to be stopped for plait* dressing 
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Fig. 1S1. — Tube-mill Installation. Robinson Deep Mine. 
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or scraping, (2) less gold locked up in plant as amalgam used in the 
setting of plates, (3) greater security against theft, since amalgamation is 
confined to one room, (4) less labour for dressing plates, and (5) lower capital 
cost for plant equipment. 

Classification . — During the last few years this has been greatly developed 
on the Rand. It is usually effected by a limited number of large diaphragm 
cones without additional water, as opposed to the use of numerous small 
cones with ascending water currents employed elsewhere. As pointed out 
in £f The Finer Crushing of Banket Ore/' 1 the classification in water of the 
battery screen pulp and of the tube-mill return pulp ensures the richer heavier 
pyrite being more finely crushed than the poorer lighter quartz, and renders 
exactness of battery screening of little importance, since the classifier 
instead of the screen determines what particles shall leave the crushing 
plant. Further, since all gold now recovered by amalgamation must be 
first classified out, the importance of classification is much increased, and 
its efficiency is evidenced by the high amalgamation recoveries referred to 
above. (These are higher than was formerly the case.) 

As regards classification of sand and slime, this has now reached a very 
high degree of efficiency, with the result that sand can be treated in the vat 
where collected as a sand solution pulp from sand filter tables, without the 
cost of transfer and with a much reduced plant, whilst the clean sand residue 
is perfectly fitted for sand filling of old mine workings. Incidentally, the 
foregoing classification permits of lime being added to the ore entering the 
mill bins, instead of being crushed separately in a ball-mill for subsequent 
addition to the slime pulp. This is due to the fact that in cones no danger 
occurs of undue settlement of the slime with the sand, us was the case when 
the tailing pulp entered large sand collecting vats. 

The use of safety or return sand cones receiving pulp from the. common 
overflow launder of the main classifiers is useful in offsetting Huctuating 
delivery and uneven distribution of pulp to the main classifiers, and this 
system is followed both in regard to tube mill classification and the classi- 
fication of sand and slime. 

Automatic regulators, for the purpose of preserving the thick underflow 
of diaphragm cones which are engaged in classifying sand and slime, are 
now in satisfactory operation on several mines. Owing to the action of 
the regulators the underflow ceases when the, level of settled sand in the 
cone sinks and begins again when the level has risen slig fitly. The action 
of the regulator depends upon the pressure of tin* settled sand in the. cone 
upon a large double-coned solid wooden float in the cone directly above 
the diaphragm, and attached to the lower end of a vertical rod whose upward 
motion is assisted by a spiral spring near its upper end. 'Fin* vertical rod is 
connected above the cone with one end of a horizontal lever, whose othci 
end is connected with a vertical rod outside the cone. The lower end of the 
vertical rod is connected with another horizontal lever at the level of the 
cone outlet, and terminates in a conical plug just below the* outlet. As the 
pressure of the rising settled sand in the eone on the float increases, the latter 
is depressed, and the plug descends and opens the outlet, whilst the re\erse 
action occurs as the sand in the eone falls. 

In an efficient modern plant the proportion of slime is about 50 per cent. 


X \V. A. Oalctecutfc, Tran*. I nut. M a #/. awt .!/#/., If KM- 5, 1 4 , 4K. 
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by weight, of which only 1*5 per cent, is -f 200 mesh, and the percentage 
of colloidal slime in the sand is trivial. 

Gyaniding . — The sand now frequently constitutes only 50 per cent, by 
weight of the ore milled. Owing to the absence of slime in the interstitial 
spaces, it occupies when settled about 23 cubic feet per ton, and can be satis- 
factorily collected and aerated and leached in the same vat when sand filter 
tables are employed (see Fig. 153, p. 351). The clean sand residue after 
cyaniding by percolation should not contain more than 0*33 dwt. gold per 
ton. For the methods of surface transport of pulp, see p. 356. The 
method of transport of sand, as pulp pumped through pipes by centrifugal 
pumps, is likewise largely employed on the Rand for tailing pulp elevation 
and solution pulp transfer from sand filter tables. 

TABLE XXXVI. — Average Working Cyanide Solutions during Decem- 
ber, 1913, in Plants of Simmer and Jack, Robinson Deep, 
Knight’s Deep and Simmer Deep Companies. 



Per Cent. 
Free Cyanide 
(in Terms of 
KCy). 

Per Cent. 
Protective 
Alkali 

(in Terms of 
NaOll). 

Assay Value 
(Dwt. per 
Ton). 

Temperature, 

0 F. 

Strong solution applied to 
Hand charges, . 

Strong solution entering 

0*01)5 

0'021 

0*015 

05 

zinc boxes, 

Strong .solution leaving zinc 

0*028 

0*012 

2*312 

70 

boxes, .... 

0*025 

0*021 

0*015 

05 

Weak wash solution applied 
to sand charges, 

Weak wash solution enter- 

0*011 

0*013 

0*013 

07 

ing zine boxes, 

Weak wash solution leaving 

0*015 

0*010 

0*334 

00 

zine boxes. 

Last drainings from sand 

0*010 

0*012 

0*013 

07 

charges, .... 

0*008 

0*008 

0*041 


First wash slime solution 





entering zinc boxes. 

0*007 

0*008 

0*300 

70 

First wash slime solution 





leaving zinc boxes, . 

0*000 

0*000 

0*015 

72 

Second wash slime solution, 

0*008 

0*007 

0*120 

| 80 

Mill service water, 


o-on 

0*010 

i 

i 

70 


Slime treatment by decantation (see above, pp. 356 and 359) is still 
practised, but slime is now being treated in some plants by vacuum filtration. 
Air-lift vats are commonly used in Butters’ vacuum filter plants, though 
for the dissolution of gold in current slime containing little reducing matter 
their use is not so essential as for accumulated slime, or for slimed rich 
battery sand. In both settlement of slime and precipitation, warmed 
working solutions are used, for which purpose the waste steam heat from 
the mill engine power plant is commonly employed. Lead-coated zinc 
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shavings are still commonly retained in use for precipitation. Zinc dust 
precipitation is employed on two recent plants, but requires somewhat 
strong solution to induce sufficient chemical activity for complete precipi- 
tation during the limited period of contact before leaving the press, and is 
likewise dependent on the mechanical regularity of zinc dust feed. 

As about 2| tons of solution are precipitated. per ton of ore treated, and 
some reduction works treat 4.000 tons of ore per day, the enormous volumes 
involved are obvious. Of late the tendency has been to filter slime solution 
before precipitation through ordinary sand leaching vats specifically devoted 
to this purpose. These can be readily supplied with fresh sand and the old 
clogged sand discharged. Imperfect clarification, power consumption, and 
labour and cost involved in cleansing of cloths have caused clarification filter 
presses to be discarded in several plants. 

Table XXXVI. (p. 407) shows the composition of ordinary working 
cyanide solutions. 

The following table illustrates the consumption of the chief metallurgical 
stores in modern practice : — 


TABLE XXXVII. — Average Consumption of Metallurgical Stores 
per Ton of Ore Milled by Consolidated Goldfields’ Companies 
during 1913. 


Company. 

Mercury. 

Lime 
(75 Per 
Cent.). 

Sodium 
Cyanide 
(130 Per 
Cent.). 

Zinc. 

Lead 

Acetate. 

Bisulpliate 
of Soda. 


Troy Ozs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Simmer & Jack, 

0*0309 

2-732 

0*343 

0*382 

0-069 

1 *561 

Robinson Deep, 

0-0830 

1-999 

0-271 

0417 

0-043 

1-516 

Knights Deep, 

0-0864 

1-965 

0*300 

0-376 

0*039 

1 *216 

Simmer Deep, . 

0 0633 

2-033 

0*315 

0-411 

0 044 

1-629 

Averages, 

0*0664 

2-182*2 

0-3072 

0-3965 



0*0487 

1 -4805 


Actual results of present practice are illustrated in the tabular statement 
for 1913 (Table XXXVIII.), which represents the treatment of 3,387,230 
tons of ore by four crushing companies on the Witwatersrand of the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, Limited. The following are the 
average working costs in pence per ton of ore for the various operations 
involved in the treatment of the ore from the headgear to the dump. 
The costs are for the same four companies and for the same period as 
those in Table XXXVIII. 


Operation. 
Transport of ore, 
Breaking and sorting, 
Stamp milling, 

Tube milling, . 

Sand treatment, 

Slime treatment. 


Cost per Ton (in Pence). 

. ' 2*773 

. 3*258 

. 10*512 

. 8*340 

. 9*113 

. 5*988 


Total, .... 3s. 3-984 



TABLE XXXVIII. — Result of Banket Ore Treatment for 1913. 
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Total 
Working 
Cost 
per Ton 
Crushed. 
(Headgear 
to Dump.) 

T 3 Hd r 3 

CO 00 CM IQ 

r-( 00 C3 00 

i N W 

m 02 03 cn 

CO CO CO CO 

00 

p 

CO 

m 

CO 

Percent- 

age 

Actual 
Recovery 
(on Screen 
Assay 
Value.) 

os t". 0 

01 h p r-t 

co co t'* 

CO 02 02 02 

95*17 

Percentage 

Theoretical Extraction. 

Total. 

co to r-» cc 

10 CO CO CO 

CO Ol CO 

C2 02 02 02 

0 j 

CM 1 

b 

02 

•3 fcb 
£.3 

0 

rH Ol 10 Ol 

r-H (Z) (0 02 

iO 1— 1 I>» 0 

-n co co t* 

CM 

ip 

00 

CO 

Amalga- 

mation. 

04 CM tO 

»p CC rh 

02 rM Id Ol 

CO 10 uO 

55-74 

Assay Value 
after Cyaniding 
(Dwt. per Ton.) 

Total. 

0*280 
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Homes take Mills, S. Dakota, 1911. 1 

Amalgamation followed by Cyanide — Merrill Filter Presses — Zinc Dust 
Precipitation, — T he ore at this mine is of uniformly low grade, containing 
about 0*2 oz. gold per ton. When derived from deep levels it consists of 
chlorite or ferruginous hornblende, quartz, pyrite, pyrrhotite, and the car- 
bonates of calcium, magnesium and iron. In some parts arseno-pyrite, 
garnet and mica are present. The mining is done by shafts, although open 
cuts are still being worked. 

The ore as it comes from the mine is dumped over grizzlies, the rock 
passing through going to the storage bins, and the larger lumps travelling 
on to Gates’ gyratory breakers. From these the broken ore is fed by means 
of a Challenge feeder into the battery mortar. 

In all, there are six mills at Homestake, employing 1,000 stamps. Each 
set of ten stamps is driven by a 25 ILF. motor set on the level of the cam 
shaft. The mortars used are taller and narrower than those used in many 
other mills, and are not provided with back plates. The mortar blocks are 
formed of 2-inch creosoted pine planks. The falling weight of the stamps 
is about 850 to 900 lbs., and the initial drop with new shoes and dies is 
10 inches. Water is fed into the top of the mortars through pipes of small 
diameter, and at some of the mills special nozzles have been fitted to these 
pipes, in order to preserve a maximum ratio of water to ore of 11 to 1. 
This ratio is large, according to general practice. Inside amalgamation is 
practised, a copper plate { inch thick and 5 to 7 inches wide being attached 
to the chuck block under the screen. 

The discharged ore passes through diagonal needle slot screens (approxi- 
mately equivalent to 30 to 35-mesh screens) on to a series of outside amal- 
gamation plates. The first of these is of pure copper, 1 feet 0 inches wide, 
12 feet long, and inch thick. The remaining three sets of plates are made 
increasingly wider, in order to give a thin stream of pulp, and are silver- 
plated. The final row of plates is situated in a plate house, where the whole 
of the pul]) from the mill is re-divided and spread uniformly over the tables. 

Mercury is fed into the mortar box hourly. The amalgam which gathers 
in the mortar and on the outside plates is collected every day, while the 
inside amalgamation plates are scraped once in fifteen days. The loss of 
mercury is found to be about 0-13 oz. per ton of ore crushed. 

The accumulated amalgam is retorted every ten days in cast-iron trays 
fixed within horizontal cylindrical retorts whose covers are luted on. Each 
retort holds 7,000 ozs. The whole of the mercury is volatilised in about 
seventeen hours, and the residual gold is then melted under borax in graphite 
crucibles. 

Concentration is not now practised at this mill, as direct- cyankling has 
been found to give better results. 

The tailing from the stamp mill is carried by launders to a sump in the 
regrinding mill, whence it is distributed to fourteen gravity cones, each 
4 feet in diameter, and with sides sloping at 70°. 

A large proportion (88 per cent.) of the pulp passes from these cones as 
overflow and goes to the classifiers. The spigot discharge from each gravity 
cone passes to a second concentrating cone (Id inches diameter), which is 


1 A. J. Clark and W. J. Hharwood, Tram. Inst. Mug. and Met., IDl.it, 22, (J8. 
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fed with an upward current of water at about 30 lbs. pressure. The over- 
flow from this joins the previous overflow, while the sand is discharged to 
the regrmdmg machines through pipe launders. 

The regrinding machinery consists of seven 5 feet pans and one tube-mill 
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(5 X 14 feet). The pans are of the Wheeler type, and are designed to give 
a continuous peripheral discharge. They revolve 58 times per minute and 
treat 20 tons per day ; mercury is fed in at intervals. The tube-mill is fitted 
with a 5-inch >Siiex lining and employs flint pebbles as grinders. A de- 
watering cone is placed immediately before the tube-mill, in order to reduce 
the water content of the pulp to about 38 per cent. The mill grinds 73 tons 
per day. Silvered amalgamation plates are fixed after the pans and the tube 
mill, in order to recover any gold which may have been freed in the process 
of crushing. From a comparison of the two types of machine working on 
similar material, the tube mill is considered to be the more suitable for this 
particular ore. 

The classification into sand and slime is carried out in sheet-iron cones 
fitted with replaceable cast-iron outlet nozzles. In the main system there 
are three series of cones, the underflow from the first and second passing to 
the succeeding series ; the overflow from each series is considered as slime. 
Only the last cone is fitted with arrangements which supply a current of 
water under pressure. 

Practically the whole of the overflow from the classifying cones will pass 
a 200-mesh screen, and, before passing to the slime plant, is thickened in 
large tanks with conical bottoms, made of redwood. The feed into these 
tanks is central, and the discharge opening is at the apex of the cone. 

The cyanide treatment of the sand is effected at one plant in a series 
of vats, twenty in number ; each is 41 feet in diameter and 0 feet deep, 
and holds GOO tons of dry sand. At another plant only five vats are used ; 
each is 54 x 13 feet, and holds 1,250 tons of dry sand. 

A Butters and Mein distributor feeds each row of vats, and around each 
vat there is a series of syphons, which are used to facilitate the withdrawal 
of the surface water immediately after the solution has been run on. The 
weak and strong solutions are carried overhead in separate pipes. To every 
ton of pulp containing 43 per cent, solids 4 to 5 lbs. of lime, which has been 
crushed in a separate mortar, are added. A further 0*4 lb. of lime per ton 
is added on the top of the charge, and about 0*1 lb. per ton is added to the 
solution. Table XXXIX. is a summary of the sand treatment. 

The slime is treated in Merrill presses (see p. 373), of which 28 are used, 
each containing 02 4 -inch frames and 01 plates, and holding 25 tons of 
slime. The daily capacity is 70 tons. The slime contains 35 per cent, of 
solid matter, and is fed into two sludge tanks, 2G feet diameter and 24 
feet deep, into which is also run a thick cream of slaked lime. From the 
sludge tanks the pulp passes to the presses through an 11 -inch main, lolling 
is complete in about 70 minutes, the end being determined by measuring 
the quantity of water passing through in a given time. The treatment 
time is altered according as the rate of leaching is fast or slow. 


Air, 

Weak solution, 
Air, 

Strong solution. 
Weak solution, 
Water, . 


Hours. 

1 to 1*5 
0*4 to (Hi 
1 to I *3 
1 to 1*5 
0*8 to 1*7 
12 to 13 tons. 
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TABLE XXXIX. 


1 

Approx. Time. 
Hours. 

Filling, . 

9 

Draining, 

16 

Aerating, 

16 

Leaching, 

18 { 

Draining, 

16 

Aerating, 

13 

r 

Leaching, 

14 I 

Draining, 

11 

Aerating, 

9 

Leaching, 

12 { 

Washing, 

18 { 

Sampling, 

3 1 

Discharge, 

} 9 1 

Filling, . 


Strength of Solution, Pressure 
of Air, etc. 


Effluent. 


Overflow containing slimes 
to clarifying tank. 

4 lbs. per square inch. 

0T0 per cent. NaCN. 

Au, $9.S0. 


5 lbs. per square inch. 

O'lO per cent. NaCN and 
some from weak solution 
sump. 

5 lbs. per square inch. 

0*055 per cent. NaCN. 

Au, $0. 02. 

Water tank. 

Clarifying tank overflow. 


To sewer. 

f Mainly to sewer. At end 
\ to precipitation boxes. 
Weak solu- 
tion sump. 


Precipitated 
;-in zinc 
boxes. 


^Weak solu 
tion sump. J 


'NaCN and 
\ lime added 

[ Strong solu- and pumped 
j tion sump. 1 to strong 
J solution 

^storage. 

rw,„„ ..lu-iLT'EirS 

l '■"“I' l,™.,. 

Sewer. 


Table XL. gives the various operations of slime treatment in brief 
outline, and indicates the source and destination of ail the solutions used. 


TABLE XL. 



Approx. 

Time. 

Source, Strength of Solutions, 

Approx. 

Time. 


Hours. 

Pressure, etc. 

Hours. 


r 

Sludge pressure tank. 

) 

Filling, 

■ 

30 per cent, solids. 

Sp. gr. 1-25. A\a., |0.87. 

■ 


i 

26 lbs. per square inch. 


Aerating, - 

i 

f 

25 lbs. per square inch. 
0*027 per cent. NaCN. 

2 

Leaching, - 

0-3-0-4 j 

Aik. 12. 

18-20 lbs. per square inch. 
Au, $0.02. 

r 

Aerating, - 

1 

25 lbs. per square inch. 
NaCN, 0*05 per cent. 

j 

f 

Leaching, - 

1 - 

Au, $0.52. 

18-20 lbs. per square inch. 
NaCN, 0*027 per cent. 

1-7 


Leaching, - 

1 - 

Au, $0.02. 


V 

( 

18-20 lbs. per square inch. 
Wash water tank. 

l 

( 


Washing, - 

1 { 

Through cloths and across 
cakes. 30 lbs. per sq. in. 

-! 0*7 

t 


( 

Upper water tank. 

) 

Discharging, 

*■ 

Through nozzles in sluic- 
ing bar. 60 lbs. per sq. 

I 0*4 


l 

in. 

j 


Effluent. 


Part to clarifying tank 
overflow to wash water 
tank. Part to sewer. 


Sewer. 


Low 1 

Clarified, 

solution 

pptd. 

sump. J 

and to sewer. 

Weak ] 

Clarified, pptd., 

solution 

r and to weak 

sump. 

solu. storage. 

Strong 
solution J 

("NaCN and lime i 

| added. Then 
i to strong 

sump. 1 

Low ’ > 

[ soln. tank. 

solution 

Pptd. and run 

sump. 
Sewer. j 

to sewer. 
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The precipitation of the gold in the enriched cyanide solutions is effected 
by means of zinc dust. At each plant there are two sumps containing weak 
solution, one of which is filling while the precious metals in the solution 


. _ ... ^ 
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Fig. 183.- Treatment of Precipitate at the Tfomestake Mill, South Dakota. 


from the other are being precipitated. The zinc dust is fed to a small stream 
of solution, which carries it forward to join the main stream from the sump 
&t a point just beyond the discharge. Both zinc and solution are then pumped 
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up to the Merrill presses, where the fine gold is caught on the filter cloths 
and the barren liquid is discharged to the weak solution storage to be used 
again. In the case of the “ low ” solution, the liquor is carried by gravity 
to a press situated below the level of the tank, and the zinc is added as before. 
The solution issuing from this press is run to waste. 

Filter cloths are burnt after two months’ use and the ash added to the 
bulk of the precipitate to be smelted. Sixty-two tons of the weak solution 
pass through the presses per hour when the process is regular and the machines 
are at their normal capacity. The following figures of the consumption 
of zinc are given as typical results from an average month’s run : — 


TABLE XLI. 



All Solution Precipitated. 

No. 1 sand plant, . 

No. 2 sand plant, . 

Slime, ..... 
All, 

Lbs. of Zinc per 
Ton of Solution. 

0-173 

0-174 

0-160 

0-165 

Lbs. of Zinc per Oz. 
of Gold Precipitated. 
1*22 

1- 31 

2- 84 

1-84 


At the end of each month a strong current of air is blown through the 
presses, in order to displace all remaining solution, and then the precipitate 
is discharged into a shallow tray placed beneath. The zinc is dissolved out 
of the precipitate by means of sulphuric acid (66° B.) in a lead- lined tank, 
and after the precipitate has been washed thoroughly and allowed to settle, 
the supernatant liquor is drawn oh through a small filter press. Finally 
the precipitate itself is forced through the press, dried somewhat by a 
current of air, and then placed in trays to be dried over a steam chamber. 
After drying, the precipitate is mixed with suitable fluxes of litharge, 
borax and old slags, and moulded in a special machine into briquettes of 
7 lbs. each. The briquettes are further dried in an enclosed furnace, and 
then charged on to the test of an English cupellation furnace. The test is 
made of 75 per cent, cement and 25 per cent, limestone. Lead bullion is 
first added to the furnace which has been heated already for some hours, 
and when the lead is molten the briquettes are charged in. The test soon 
becomes full of molten material, and at this stage the slag is drawn off 
and more briquettes added. Additional lead is now introduced and an air 
blast applied across the surface of the metal. Molten litharge is run off 
at intervals until none is left, when the heat is increased for a few 
minutes, and the bullion allowed to cool. This is then cut up, melted in 
a wind furnace, and cast into bars of about 980 fine. Most of the by- 
products, such as slag, spent litharge, matte, stained cupels, etc., are treated 
in a small water-jacketed blast furnace, in order to recover any values 
which they may contain. 

Waihi Gold Mine, New Zealand, 1 1906. 

Crushing in Cyanide — Cyaniding of Concentrate . — The rock from the 
mine is crushed in two series of Gates’ crushers until it passes a 1-inch to 
1^-inch ring. The crushed material is elevated to the stamps, of which 


1 F. N. Rhodes, Mug. May. (New York), Jan. 1906, p. 15. 
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there are 330 in use, ranging from 850 to 1,250 lbs. in weight. Cyanide 
solution is fed into the mortar box. The pulp issuing through the screens 
is sized in pyramidal shaped boxes, whose sides are arranged at an angle 
greater than 55° to the horizontal. The slime passes to the slime plant, and 
the sand to the tube mills. 

The latter are 20 by 4J feet, and one mill handles the product from thirty 
stamps. Muntz metal amalgamation plates are arranged in a separate 
building after the tube mills, and over these the slime from the classifiers 
is run. About 15 per cent, of the gold and silver in the ore is thus caught. 
The pulp is again sized after amalgamation, the slime going on to the agitators 
and the intermediate and coarser sand being treated on Union vanners 
and Wilfley tables. The sand from the concentrators is treated in spitz- 
luten and spitzkasten yielding 40 per cent, of slime and the rest sand. The 
latter is treated by leaching in large steel or concentrate vats for four to six 
days, the solution used containing 0-2 to 0-5 per cent, of cyanide. About 
1 ton of sump solution and water washes is required for each ton of ore in 
the vat to remove the gold and silver in solution. 

Lime is added to the slime to facilitate settlement, and it is then thickened 
and settled in large tanks. From these it passes to agitation vats, where it 
is stirred vigorously with 0*07 to 0*12 per cent, cyanide for about 45 hours. 
The slime next falls into a Monteju, or pressure tank of egg shape, and is 
forced into the filter presses. After washing with weak solution and then 
with water, the slime cakes are sluiced into the river. 

The concentrate 1 from the vanners, consisting chiefly of the sulphides 
of non, zinc, copper and lead, is kept under water to prevent oxidation, 
and is first treated in Krupp tube mills. The product is sized, the sand 
returned to the tube mills and the slime sent forward to be agitated with 
0T2 to 0*3 per cent, cyanide solution in a series of ten connected cylinders 
(16 x 6 feet) with conical bottoms. The concentrate is finally filter-pressed 
to remove the rich solution. About 500 tons of concentrate are produced 
each month, assaying about 5*5 ozs. of gold and 65 ozs. silver per ton. 

The enriched solutions are precipitated by zinc thread, the precipitate 
being fed on to the hearth of a cupellation furnace, and the resulting bullion 
refined by the Gutzkow process. 

The capacity of the plant is about 1,000 tons of ore per day, and the 
extraction is given as 96 per cent. 


The Argo Cyanide Mill, Idaho Springs, Colorado, 1913. 2 

Concentration — Counter- current Decantation . — This is a customs mill, and 
treats the ores from the mines in the surrounding district. The material is 
first crushed in gyratory breakers, and is then sampled, afterwards being sent 
to the stamp mill. 

The stamps are twenty in number and weigh 1,000 lbs. each. They are 
electrically driven, and crush 135 tons per day, using a 12-mesh screen and 
a 4-inch height of discharge. Cyanide solution, to which a definite amount 
of lime has been added, is fed into the mortar box. Short (5 feet) amalgam- 
ation plates are used, as it was found that longer ones were more difficult 


1 E. G. Banks, Mng. and Sci. Press, Jan. 21, 1911, p. 142 ; W. Gowland, Non-Ferrous: 
Metals, p. 279. 

2 S. L. Goodale, Eng. and Mng. J., 1913, 96 , 385; J. V. N. Dorr, ibid., p. 1030. 
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to keep in condition owing to the use of cyanide in the mortar. The amal- 
gam traps used are electrolytic in action, the cathode being formed by a 
copper plate floating in a bath of mercury contained in a cone-shaped vessel, 
and the anode by the discharge pipe which is placed 3 inches above the 
copper plate. 

The pul]) from the stamps passes to a duplex Dorr classifier, and is then 
distributed to five Card concentrators, which give four products : — (1) Lead 
concentrate ; (2) iron concentrate (both these go to a Dorr classifier and 
then to separate bins) ; (3) middling, which is again concentrated on another 
Card table ; (1) tailing which goes through a three-unit Dorr classifier and 
then to waste, containing probably 50 cents per ton of value. The concen- 
trate from the middling is shipped, while the overflow unites with that of 
the spitzkasten and finally goes to a small classifier. The slime from the latter 
goes to two 10-feet agitators, and the sand passes to a small tube mill, the 
discharge from which returns to the classifier. The underflow from the air 
agitators is treated again in one 12 by 20 feet tank and one Parral agitator, 
which are followed by four large Dorr thickeners. The last of these is 
higher than the first, and the others are placed intermediately so that the 
solution travels back by the action of gravity. The overflow from the first 
vat goes to the clarifying filter and then to the zinc boxes. The underflow 
from each of the other tanks passes to the next one in the series. 

Three five-compartment zinc boxes are used, the head compartment of 
each box carrying a frame of 20 anodes and cathodes (5 x 1 inches), as an 
eleotrolvfic oxidiser and an antidote to cyanic-ides in the solution. 

Lluvia de Oro Mill, Chihuahua, Mexico, 1913. 1 

(•ntshhuj htj N issru Muiups (Umulrr-cimrut Drcaulufiov. The ore from 

this mine is very hard, and requires to be so crushed that at least 05 per 
cent, will pass t hrough a 200 mesh sieve, in order to expose the fine particles 
of precious metal. 

From the mine the ore passes to a grizzly. The oversize from this is 
crushed in a. rock breaker, and joins the undersize on its way to the storage 
bin which feet Is the stamp battery. 

Twelve Nissen stamps, each weighing 1,500 lbs., and having individual 
mortars, are in use. The mortars are east, in two pieces, to facilitate repairs 
and removals. A It) H.P. motor drives each set- of four stamps, the height 
and i'reijuenrv of drop being maintained at 8 inches and .105 times per minute 
respectively.’ Tin * daily capacity of the mill is about 80 tons. Cyanide 
solution is run into the mortar, and amalgamation is not/* practised, as it 
was the opinion of the operators that the material which could be amalgam- 
ated could conveniently lie concentrated, thus saving time and money in 
retorting, etc. 

From the battery the pulp passes direct to two Baylis classifiers, the 
fine material from which goes to the distributing box for the concentrators, 
while the coarser portion is reground in two 3A by 1(> feet tube mills, and 
eventually travels to the. concentrators. The tube mills have an El Oro 
lining (sec* p. 235), and use pieces of ore from the mine instead of 
pebbles for crushing the pulp. The concentrators consist of five standard 
table machines. They deliver their concentrate to the appropriate bin 

1 II . II. rottklm, A'/ iff. <tnd Mwj. Mar. 15, 1013, )>. 551. 
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and their tailing to two Dorr classifiers. From, the bin the concentrate 
is re-treated on another table, and then sent to the bullion room. The sand 
from the Dorr classifiers is reduced in two tube mills in a closed circuit with 
the Dorr machines, the fine palp being carried to a series of eight Johnston- 
Frue vanners. The concentrate from these joins that from the tables, while 
the tailing is thickened and rid of most of its contained mill solution in two 
tanks, 18 x 6 feet, and then enters the continuous agitation and thickening 
system, which is a feature of the mill. 44 The present method is continuous 
agitation in four of the five tanks in use, and washing in five thickening tanks. 
The piping used is automatic. Nearly all the gold and silver dissolved during 
agitation goes into solution in the first three tanks 5 ’ (Conklin). Cyanide 
is added to the first agitation tank in a small stream of strong solution. 
The first thickening tank takes its supply from the last agitation tank ; its 
clear overflow goes to the precipitation tank, while the thickened material, 
together with barren solution, forms the charge for the second thickener. 
The overflow from the remaining tanks is used as mill solution, and the under- 
flow from each successive tank passes to the next one in the series, mixed with 
barren solution (or, in the case of the last one, with water), until finally it 
is discharged to the dump. It is claimed that u the most important fact 
developed in the operation of the mill is that the changing of the solution 
in contact with the pulp increases the extraction much more than either 
a longer time of agitation or the use of a stronger solution. 55 The adoption 
of the continuous agitation principle has increased the extraction and enabled 
the use of a weaker cyanide solution, thus decreasing the loss of cyanide in 
the tailing moisture. 

The metals in the solution issuing from the agitation tanks are precipitated 
by zinc in the form of shavings, and also as dust. The former is used in the 
ordinary type of zinc boxes, while the latter is added as a thick emulsion 
to the liquid in the precipitation tank. The precipitate is acid-treated, to 
rid it of zinc, and washed thoroughly. Finally, it is collected in a filter 
press under a pressure of 20 lbs., again washed and dried by a current of air. 

The accumulated precipitate is smelted with fluxes in a battery of electric 
furnaces, 1 each 4- feet deep and 16 inches along both sides. The furnaces 
have a fire-brick lining, and are of the resistance type, the graphite electrodes 
being placed so that one just penetrates through the bottom of the furnace 
and the other enters the slag floating on the top of the molten metal. Alter- 
nating current is supplied at 60 cycles per second and 110 volts from a three- 
phase generator. 

Yamagano Gold Mine, Satsuma, Japan, 1914. 

This mine, situated in the locality of Kagoshima, is the fifth largest 
mine in Japan in the order of tons of ore treated, and the second in the order 
of gold produced. 2 Gold was discovered in this region early in the seven- 
teenth century by ancestors of the present owners. XJp to 1912 the district 
had yielded 1,200,000 ozs. of fine gold. 

The ore is found in volcanic fissure veins, the country rock being composed 
principally of augite- andesite, tuff and volcanic conglomerate. 


1 H. R. Conklin, Eng. mid Mug. J., June 15, 1912, p. 1189. 

2 “14th Financial and Economic Annual of Japan,” 1914, pp. 58, 59. 
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Tlie ore is broken in a Blake machine and sized in a trommel, pieces 
larger than inch being returned to the breaker. Barren ore is largely picked 
out by hand on a sorting table, and the residual material passed to the ore 
bins. 

There are two mills in operation, 1 one at Yamagano and the other at 
Nagano, the latter being the more important. 

At Yamagano 20 stamps, each weighing 900 lbs., crush 660 tons (2,240 
lbs.) monthly, the pulp running over four sets of fixed and shaking amalgam- 
ation plates, and then to spitzkasten. The slime from these goes direct to 
the cyanide plant ; the sand is concentrated on three Wilfley tables, the 
concentrate being subj ected to pan-amalgamation. The remaining sand passes 
to the cyanide plant to be treated by percolation. 

At Nagano the ore is carried to a grizzly, 7 x 15 feet, and the oversize 
from this to a Gates' gyratory breaker, to be reduced to something less than 
2-inch size. 

The mill contains eighty 900-lb. stamps, set to an 8-inch drop and oper- 
ating 80 times per minute. The monthly output is 2,200 tons (2,240 lbs.). 
Sixteen pairs of fixed and shaking amalgamation plates are fixed in front 
of the battery, and from these the pulp goes to four hydraulic cone classifiers, 
which discharge the sand on to a series of Wilfley tables and the overflow to 
the slime plant. The concentrate is smelted, the tailing being treated in the 
cyanide plant. The amalgam obtained from the plates has an average 
content of 19 per cent, of gold and 13 per cent, of silver. 

The sand is fed into four collecting vats (30 x 6 feet 4 inches), by means 
of a Butters’ distributor, and the water drained off with the aid of a vacuum 
pump. The leaching vats, into which the sand is then removed by shovelling 
and tipping, are 30 feet in diameter and 7 feet 4 inches deep, and are fitted 
with false bottoms, from beneath which all solutions enter. The acidity of 
bhe ore is neutralised with 0-5 per cent, of lime, and then a solution of 0-3 per 
cent, cyanide is allowed to remain in the tank for 24 hours. After this time, 
bhe solution is drained away from the bottom, the operation being completed 
oy means of the pump. Dilute (0-08 to 0-1 per cent.) cyanide solution is next 
rdded, the volume being twice that of the sand to be treated, and this remains 
m contact for from 40 to 72 hours. Thorough washing follows, the whole 
treatment occupying about 160 hours. All solutions pass to the gold pre- 
up itation house. 

The slime from the classifiers is settled in 14 ponds and the clear water 
■un oh. The thickened material (ratio 1|- to 1) passes to three agitation 
;anks, 15 feet in diameter and 11 feet 6 inches deep, fed with 60 lbs. of potas- 
sium cyanide and 7 tons of weak cyanide solution for every 15 tons of slime, 
[t is agitated for 10 hours by compressed air, with the aid of an outside 
centrifugal pump. From these tanks the slime passes to two Dehne presses, 
whence the solution and washings are carried to the precipitation house 
bo be clarified and afterwards precipitated. 

Solutions from the slime and sand plants are treated in separate zinc 
boxes, eight of which are provided, each having 14 compartments, and 
containing, in all, 700 lbs. of zinc shavings. Twice a month these are taken 
out, washed thoroughly to detach as great a proportion as possible of 
bhe precipitate, and the remainder dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid. The 
residue is washed and smelted in plumbago crucibles. 


1 T. M. Yoshida, Eng. and Mng. J., Jan. 1914, 97 , 101, 217. 
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IJwarro Mill, Candor, North Carolina, 1914*. 1 

Ail-Slimincj by Rolls and Tube Mills . — The ore is a hard, tough quartz. 
It passes through a 1-inch grizzly, and the oversize is fed to a breaker of the 
Blake type, with chrome-steel jaws set for If -inch product. A belt conveyor- 
carries the broken ore to a bin, whence it passes with mill solution through 
two sets of rolls successively. The product from the coarse rolls passes through 
a screen with -J-inch round holes, and that from the fine rolls through -^-inch 
round holes, or f-inch woven wire screen. The crushed ore is classified and 
the coarse sand with some solution added passes to a tube mill and thence 
back to the classifier, a closed circuit being formed. The overflow goes to 
a Dorr thickener, and the overflow from this goes back to the mill solution 
tank. The thickened pulp goes to three Hendryx agitators arranged for 
continuous agitation. The agitation period is about eight hours, and an ex- 
traction varying from 94 to 97 per cent, is obtained. The agitators have steam 
coils inside the pulp, which is heated to about 90°. The filter is a Kelly 
press, which works only by day. The solution is expelled from the cake 
until it contains only 8 per cent, of moisture, and the cake is then discharged 
as tailing without any washing whatever. The tailing averages about 36 
cents (0-35 dwt.), including both dissolved and unextracted gold and silver, 
and is sometimes as low as 20 cents. The pregnant solution is clarified in 
a press, and precipitated in zinc boxes. The precipitate is dried in a pan 
by steam and melted in a tilting furnace fired by kerosene. 


1 P. E. Barbour, Eng. ancl Mug. J., Oct. 24, 1914, p. 729. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE REFINING AND PARTING OF GOLD BULLION. 


General Considerations. — By whatever process gold may have keen extracted 
from its ores, it is necessary to melt the crude bullion and cast it into bars 
so that its value may be ascertained, and that it may be put into a form 
convenient for transportation and sale. The name, “ bullion " may be con- 
veniently restricted to the precious metals, refined or unrefined, in bars, 
ingots, or any other uncoined condition, whether contaminated by admix- 
ture with base metals or not. It is, however, often applied to coin, and 
the appellation base-bullion'' is given to the pig-lead or to copper bottoms 
or pig-copper, which have been obtained in smelting operations, or as the 
result of melting worn-out amalgamated copper plates. Such materials 
may contain only a few parts per thousand of gold and silver, the main 
portion consisting of base metals. The treatment of base bullion, however, 
properly belongs to the metallurgy of argentiferous lead and copper, and 
the descriptions given in this chapter apply to bullion which is valuable 
almost entirely on account of the gold and silver contained in it. 

The operations to which the retorted metal, gold Innu the smelting 
operations in cyanide mills, etc., are subjected iua\ 1 e summon ed as 
follows : — 

1. The bullion is melted in crucibles (a rough refining oj end ion being 
usually effected at the same time) and cast in ingot -moulds. 

2. Assay-pieces are cut from the cast ingots or dipped from the molten 
metal before pouring, and assays are made on these, by which the \alue 
and composition of the bars are ascertained. 

3. The bars are then usually sold to the refineries, when* the base metals 
are eliminated and the gold and silver separated by *’ paiting," and cast 
into bars separately. Both before and after the parting if is sometimes 
necessary to subject the bullion to further refining operations. 'Hu* burs 
of gold and silver thus obtained, being of a high degree of purity, are in a 
condition to be used for minting, or for the various industrial purposes to 
which they are applied. 

Composition of Bullion.- Bullion varies greatly in cbmpo- it mu, and 
gold may be present in any proportion up to nearly* im per rent. The guild 
obtained in some chlorination mills was of a high degree of purify and raielv 
contained much silver. This precipitated gold, however, generally made 
brittle bars owing to the presence of a few parts per thousand of lead, bismuth, 
antimony, etc. From some chlorination mills the gold was far from pure, 
owing to various causes. When ferrous sulphate was used as the precipitant, 
\f the precipitate sometimes contained ferric hydrate from which .some iron 
was reduced in the crucible, and if sulphuretted hydrogen was used and the 
gold precipitated as sulphide, it was contaminated* with, all the heavy metals 
contained in the solution, copper, iron, and lead being most often encountered. 
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Retorted metal is of very different degrees of fineness, according to the 
nature of the ore and the course of treatment. It is usually about 990 fine 
in gold and silver taken together. Placer gold is usually finer than that 
derived from lodes, containing a smaller percentage of silver, while the nature 
of the material treated and the methods used in placer operations are not 
favourable to the contamination of the bullion with base metals, which vary 
in amount only from 0 to 20 parts per thousand, and seldom approach the 
latter figure. 

Gold from battery plates is usually much less pure than placer gold, the 
percentage of base metals being sometimes much higher, a state of things 
due in great part to the difference in the method of treatment. The bullion 
from pan-amalgamation is less fine than battery gold, containing less gold, 
more silver, and more base metals. Retorted gold sometimes contains large 
quantities of iron, and copper is also a common impurity. 

Bullion from the cyanide process is sometimes of very low standard, 
containing as little as 10 per cent, of gold. The predominating impurities 
are zinc and lead. Gold coming from the cupellation furnace (Tavener 
process) and from the crucible smelting of gold slime with manganese 
dioxide is usually from 960 to 980 fine in gold and silver. 

The Melting Furnace. — The furnace used for melting the bullion is of 
simple construction. It may be round or square, with walls consisting of 
an outer layer of ordinary brick and an inner layer, at least 4 inches thick, 
of the best firebrick. There is often a complete outer casing of iron, which 
is useful in keeping the furnace from falling to pieces, but radiates more 
heat than the bricks. The fire-box in a small coke furnace may be about 
1 foot square and about 2 feet deep. (The largest coke-fired furnaces at the 
Royal Mint were round, 21 J- inches in diameter and 31 1 inches deep.) Below 
is an ashpit, usually lined with a cast-iron tray and provided with a working 
iron door, through which the air-supply of the furnace passes, and by which 
it is regulated. The fire-bars are movable, and their ends rest loosely 
on iron supports. The top of the furnace may be made flat or sloping up 
towards the back at an angle of about 30°. In this case a wide flat ledge 
should be provided at the front, on which crucibles and moulds can rest. 
The top is always made of a cast-iron flanged plate, with an opening of the 
same area as the fire-box. This opening is closed by a cast-iron sliding door 
made in one or two jfieces, and preferably lined with firebrick and running 
on rollers. The flue is placed at the back of the fire-box near the top ; in 
a small 12-inch square furnace the cross-section of the flue should have 
an area of about 16 or 18 square inches — e.g., 4 inches square — varying, 
however*, with the height of the stack, a higher stack going with a smaller 
flue. The flue communicates with a stack, which must be of brick for a 
distance of 2 or 3 feet from the furnace, but may be of wr ought-iron tubing- 
in its upper* part. The height of the stack will depend on the position of 
the furnace, and should be as great as possible, 60 feet giving better results 
than any less amount. It has been stated that a height of 30 feet is the 
minimum that can be allowed in order to ensure a good draught, but very 
satisfactory results can be obtained with a stack only 16 feet high. The 
furnace can be built by any bricklayer acting under directions. No mortar 
is used in its construction, clay, mixed with an equal bulk of sand, being 
substituted for it. A sliding damper in the flue at a convenient height above 
the ground is necessary, so as to regulate the draught. The fuel used in 
such a furnace may be anthracite, charcoal or good coke, made in coke 
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ovens, and broken into pieces of moderate size. If the coke is of high quality, 
it is the most satisfactory solid fuel, making a hot fire and lasting for a long 
time, so that it does not require very frequent replenishing. Neither dust, 
nor very small, nor very large pieces must be used. Charcoal is preferred 
in the United States Mints for small charges, and anthracite for large ones. 

Gas furnaces are also used, as at the Eoyal Mint, the crucible being heated 
by one or more burners, each with a blast of air, placed at regular intervals 
in the circumference. Gasolene or naphtha furnaces are also in use. 



f L . 3 

Fig. 185. — Coke Melting Furnace, Royal Mint. 
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The flues should pass into dust chambers. At the San .Francisco Mint 
the dust chamber is 12 feet high, 1 foot wide, and of the same length as the 
row of furnaces, and at the Melbourne Mint the dust chamber is 8 feet high 
and 5 feet wide. Baffle plates should be inserted in the dust chambers, which 
are built of brick. 

Royal Mint Furnace . — One of the gold melting furnaces formerly in use 
at the Eoyal Mint, London, is shown in sec- 
tional elevation in Fig. 185, and a fire-bar 
belonging to the furnace is shown in Fig. .18(5. 
The crucible A stands on B, which consists of 
the lower part of an old plumbago pot cut oil 
about 2 inches from the bottom. 0 is the 
“ muffle,’ 5 a plumbago cylinder (> inches 
high, resting on the crucible. It enables 
a deeper bed of coke to be used, and 
also gives space for charging-in bulky material. The furnace is 12 inches 
square and 2 feet deep above the fire-bars. The pot is 8jj inches diameter 
at the widest part, and its charge is 1,200 ozs. of standard gold. The flue 
D is 4:1 inches deep and 5 inches wide, and communicates with a stack -15 feet 
high. The fire-bars, E, are 22 J inches long and 2 inches deep. They are 
tapered downwards, especially in the middle portion. The section of the 
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Fig. 186. — Fire-bar of Coke 
Melting Furnace, Royal Mint. 
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thick part near the ends is shown at 0, Fig. 186, and that of the middle 
part at P, Fig. 186. The projection F is used for withdrawing the bars. G G-, 
Fig. 185, are the supports for the bars ; they are of 2-inch square iron, and 
let into the brickwork. H is the ashpit, 12 inches by 3 feet 4 inches and 
9 inches deep below the floor. It is lined with f-inch cast-iron plates. J 
is a sliding iron plate covering the exposed part of H. KK are cast-iron 
plates | inch thick covering the furnace. There are four fire-bars and their 
thickened ends nearly touch, occupying 11 inches in the width of 12 inches. 
The spaces between the middle parts of the bars, however, are over ^ inch 
wide, and some air passes in between the bars, but most of the air enters 



Figs. 187 and 188. — Bullion or Cornish Furnace, Two Pots. 


the furnace through the aperture L which is 3| inches high above the fire- 
bars and 12 inches wide. The pot-support B rests on the two middle fire-bars, 
so that the outer fire-bars can be withdrawn without disturbing the pot. 
The furnace is lined with firebrick, M M, 41 inches thick, the outer layers 
N consisting of ordinary brick. The top of the furnace is 29 inches 
.above the floor line. A row of eight furnaces have one stack in common. 
The distance between the centres of two adjacent furnaces is 2 feet 6 inches. 

These furnaces have now been superseded by gas furnaces, using coal 
gas, with air supply under pressure. The furnaces are circular, and the pots 
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take a charge of about 2,800 ozs. of gold. Furnaces are often placed with 
their mouths flush with the floor of the melting house, to facilitate charging 
and manipulating of the crucibles by hand. 

A melting furnace in use on many mines on the Rand is shown in plan 
and elevation in Figs. 187 and 188. 1 The “ air supply ” pipe accelerates 
the rate of melting. The fuel is coke. The stack is in this case about 50 feet 
high. Crucible tilting furnaces fired by coke, oil or gas are now coming into 
use for melting. They work more quickly than the stationary furnaces, 
but are more expensive to install. One of their advantages is that the pot 
remains in the furnace during pouring and recharging, and is less cooled 


Fig. 189. — Tilting Gas Furnace. 

down than pots which are lifted out before being poured. The reduction 
in the amount of alternate heating and cooling gives a longer life to the 
crucible. Solid fuel is less used than gas or oil for these furnaces. A gas 
tilting furnace is shown in Fig. 189. The crucible is held in place by three 
projecting bricks, and the gas nozzles are seen on the left. The flue is not 
shown. Electric furnaces are beginning to be used for melting metal. 

The Crucibles. — The bullion is melted in either graphite or clay crucibles, 
or in graphite pots lined with clay. Detachable clay liners are sometimes 


1 Schmitt, Rand Metallurgical Practice , vol. ii., p. 185. 
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used, or a clay pot may be fitted inside a graphite guard pot. The size of 
the crucibles and the weight of the charges of bullion vary greatly, but in 
extraction mills, as a general rule, a gold-charge does not exceed 4C0 ozs., 
and a silver-charge 1,200 ozs. in weight. In mints and refineries, much larger 
crucibles are employed, holding different amounts up to 6,000 ozs. of metal. 

Melting the Bullion. — All crucibles must be thoroughly annealed before 
being used otherwise, the contained moisture being suddenly converted 
into steam when the crucible is heated rapidly, the pots crack. The crucible 
is kept on a shelf near the flue, for as many days or weeks as convenient, 
before being used. It is then placed on the top of the furnace or in the ashpit 
for a few hours, when it will probably be safe to hold it over the open furnace 
by means of the crucible tongs, until it becomes gradually warm. Alter a 
few minutes, the crucible being turned round at intervals, it can be lowered 
rim downwards upon the burning fuel, and as soon as the rim becomes red- 
hot, the crucible is quite safe, and may be turned over and placed in position 
for the reception of the gold. With Salamander crucibles, a less degree of 
care in annealing will suffice, as they are well annealed before being sold. 
The crucible rests on a firebrick about 3 inches thick, which is laid on the 




Fig. 190. — Cliarging-scoop and Shoot. 

bars of the grate. If the firebrick were omitted, the bottom of the pot, resting 
directly on the fire-bars, would be too cold, while a layer of fuel, if placed 
below the pot, would soon be burnt out, and could not readily be replaced, 
so that the pot would sink down to the bars. The fuel is built up round 
the pot until it reaches to its rim, or the top of the muffle, and the fire urged 
until the whole pot is at a full red heat. Borax is then thrown into the 
crucible by means of a scoop to slag off metallic oxides and so assist the metal 
to melt. As soon as the borax is melted, the introduction of the bullion is 
commenced. The safest way to do this is to use the shoot shown in Fig. 190, 
which is held in position, its lower edge being inside the crucible, with the 
left hand, while the metal is transferred to it in a scoop by the right hand. 
In this way the melter avoids all danger of loss which might be encountered 
if the metal scrap were wrapped in paper and added by the tongs. Large 
pieces of metal are added with the crucible tongs. The cover, which must 
also have been previously well annealed, is kept on the crucible as much 
as possible. The fuel is pushed down with the poker to avoid scaffolding, 
and fresh pieces of coke added when required. The crucible is not allowed 
to become more than two- thirds full at any time, but more metal is added 
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when the first supply has been melted down. and the operation repeated 
until the pot is sutiieient ly fail <»!' molten material. 

I v K FIN I. NO OK Ton.’lIKMNU. 1 

Methods Of Refining. The processes in use are as follows : — 

1 . Yolat ilisation. 

2. Oxidation (//) l»v air Mowing or masting. 

(/>) hv “ be-semerbing." 

(rj 1»\ nitre. 

{•/) hv metallie oxides. 

(e) by eupeliation. 

3. Chlorination. 

4. Suiplmrisat ion. 

5. The use of iron < *r carbon. 

The method to he u>ed depends partly on the eomp< dtion of the bullion, 
and partly on the means at the di-po a! of the opeialor. Cupellation belongs 
properly to the metallurgy *4 >ii\er and lead, and need not I t- dealt with 
here. (Sim 1 , however. Ta\eiierV proee . j». d‘.dj The other operations, 
except roasting, an* usually carried out so rnn th|e% although reverberatory 
or tilting furnaces art* sometime- u-»*d to? woik or? a large male. 

1. Refining by Volatilisation. The \«»iatile metal , are partly remov«*d 

by melting t lit* bullion. Mennn j ahuo-t all ed when the gold is 

melted. Mercury boils at 3b7 . ulpinn at IK* . ar *•?!?* at t»hi . ; elenium 
at OHO', cadmium at 77* * . and zinc a? hi'* Pure gold melt at I,nf>j , but. 
its melting point is lowered 1*\ the pie ♦ m o ■«* of mij.uitf a* , and t lie temperature 
of molten bullion in an oidman humne mai te taken a between 

and 1,100 . At this temperature pan of each of the element- mentioned 
above is volatilised, and the higher tie* tempriafiue and the longer tin* time 
during which the metal i kept iiihImi, the - mailer will he flu* proportion 
of the volatile* element retamed Ip fin* gold, but the*, cannot he entirely 
removed by heat alone. 

The. losses of gold and lives |»\ \ «4auh at nm are mall. At 1, 0*0 their 
vapour pressure aie in ignite ant, and aie mdep. -i i* i • nt *4 the presence 
of t he impurities named, f I . howc;r:. a iai ge piopmUon of \ I.jat de elements 
are. present, and the mivtme hod . sold and i i # * i are » anted otV mechani- 
cally as sprav owing to the bur tnc * <f the bubble-, and the h * e mav he. 

serious. The losses aie m*sea ed h*. tie- pa a.-e * .f tiin« nl of **a es over 

the surface of the molten metal, and * < >n e>pi»-nth, n i better to < < a, ej the 

metal with charcoal, hone ah thro* , *»* a * i m mb* hd 1 he u e o| dust- 

chambers is desirable. 

The losses by voiafili .-at ion «* s a pf.r. aie he hm m oj.ee of the other 
rctining processes, so that du t * ban *>*-? age the near ne» «* -ar. when these, 
are. used. 

2. Refining by Oxidation nn Hj o / h,. The u r of a blast 

of air on the surface of molten gold » >i . ih er r prohanh the oldest of the 

relining processes. Tim method appear- to be de tubed m tie* Book of 

1 The wont ** refilling " b a e-.jeo iu* in »j««- n. »h m-m ? r«in<.v.»l *4 iiimaritie* fn»m ^»»M 

aiut nitver. tnr«'fmcrh*H thb i» ralt**l *' mo.-h-mm i b* " n -tjie.it * ' r }•» mg u -*«•»! to 

denote the mm Miration <4 gohl fmjn i i \ * r aiel * i -j * e. c* -inn * alhd " j«.uiiies ’’ in 

metatlurKienl literature. 
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Ezekiel, 1 to which the date jt.c. 593 is assigned, and the principle is the 
same as in eupellation, which was practised by the ancients before n.c. 500, 
and perhaps as early as n.c. 2500. 2 In eupellation, the oxides of the base 
metals are dissolved and slagged oil by litharge, but if a blast of air is used 
when lead is not present in large quantities, it is necessary to add other 
fluxes, as many oxides are almost infusible by themselves, in 1580, Ercker 
recommended the metallurgist to melt brittle gold “ with good Venetian 
borax and drive if before the bellows till it endureth the blowing. 1 ’ 3 The 
method is still in use at some, mills to raise the fineness of low-grade bullion, 
but does not seem to be employed regularly in refineries. If the oxides of 
iron, etc., are not slagged off, the dross collects much gold which is difficult 
to separate by heat alone. If large quantities of base metals are present, 
the slag soon covers the surface, of the metal, and prevents the access of the 
air. It is, therefore, necessary to skim olT slag at frequent intervals, keeping 
the middle of the charge free from slag to enable oxidation to proceed. 

In certain eases, the same object, may be attained by granulating the 
bullion, roasting the granulations spread out on trays at a red heat, with 
frequent' stirring, and melting the product with borax and sand. After 
two or three, repetitions of such treatment, the, bullion may be refined suffi- 
cient Iv to be sold. 1 

((>) Ih'ssentn'isnHj." •* 'This method consists in passing a stream of air 
or oxygon through molten bullion in clay pots by means of day pipes similar 
to those used in Miller's chlorine process. The ba.se metals are oxidised 
successively in the order zinc, iron, antimony, arsenic, lead, bismuth, nickel, 
tellurium, copper. The oxidation of these metals, however, proceeds to some 
extent simultaneously, some copper being oxidised before the last:, traces 
of zinc are eliminated from the bullion. The oxides rise to the surface of the 
metal, and are slagged off with a mixture of borax and sand. Four parts of 
sand and three parts of borax are. enough for slagging off about six parts 
by weight of base metals. Lead requires less than one-third its weight, of 
sand, zinc and copper an equal weight of sand, and iron needs II times its 
weight of sand. Tin* borax may be in great part- replaced by about half its 
weight of sand, but in that ease the amount, of iron in the slag should be 
kept greater than the amount of zinc. Tin oxide may he. slagged oIY by pearl 
ashes. '{’Ik* zinc comes oil lira! as a sheet of Maine. Then sparks, due. to the 
formation of magnetic oxide of iron, are seen above the charge; afterwards 
the action proceeds more quietly. The end of the operation is difficult to 
determine, except by measuring tin* air passed through or by dipping out. 

part of the metal, cast inn it, and bending the ingot.. If it. is tough, only gold, 

silver, and copper remain tiuoxidised. A lit t le silver oxidises simultaneously 
with copper, and il all the copper is removed into the slag, Irom 10 to 50 per 
cent, oi its weight of silver is also oxidised, and passes into the slag, from 

which il is recovered bs fusion with carbon and iron. If the operation is 

stopped as soon as the metal is tough, the losses o! silver in the slag are 
small. The losses oi cold in the slag are insignificant, and bullion 990 line, 
in silver and gold mav be obtained Irom metal only 500 line, in an hour or 
two. The. slag prevents loss bv projection or volatilisation, and the cost 

1 K/.cKirl. chap. wii. IS *.!'.* ; ** * also «Iorcimuh, chap. vi. LIS-oO. 

* 1 Sim* HuumtV Afti'f Wu, 1 1. tlifi, “ Historical Note on ( hipollation.*’ 

:i fVttusoii M «•!-;» L U.ran station of Ere kern l mole, London, p. gIS. 

1 d, S. Mar Arthur, Tran*. Mnn. tuul ;l/og 190 ;>, 14, TJT 
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is trifling. This method was used at the Mint to toughen 41,000 ozs. of brittle 
standard gold in 1905. Oxygen was passed through charges of 1,200 ozs. 
for 15 minutes. The loss of gold was about the same as in ordinary melting. 
The method is also used in refining by chlorine gas, see below, p. 463. 

The method was also tried on low-grade cyanide bullion on the Band 
by C. W. Lee and W. O. Brunton. 1 In this case air was used. The boro- 
silicate slag was slammed off before the metal was poured, thus avoiding the 
difficulty of its removal after pouring. The results were successful, but the 
scarcity of low-grade bullion on the Rand and the success of the use of man- 
ganese dioxide in the oxidation and slagging off of the base metals prevent 
the method from coming into use. 

(c) Oxidation by Nitre . — This ancient method was described by Ercker 
in 1580, 2 who explained that the nitre must be “projected upon the gold 
just before it melts, as it has little effect on molten gold.” The method is 
still in wide use. The bullion is melted in clay crucibles, and a little nitre 
(potassium nitrate) or sodium nitrate is thrown on to the surface of the metal. 
Violent bubbling at once ensues, as heat converts nitrates into nitrites with 
evolution of oxygen. The nitre is pressed down with a stirrer, and the nitrites 
and undecomposed nitrates oxidise some of the base metals. The nitrates 
and oxides corrode the pots, and it is better to have a ring of bone ash next 
the pot, and to throw the nitre into the “ eye ” of‘ metal in the centre. The 
oxides are absorbed by the bone ash, which protects the crucible from attack. 
After a minute or two, the action of the nitre moderates, and it is then, 
together with the bone ash, skimmed of with a ladle, and the operation 
repeated as often as necessary. If the metal is allowed to become pasty, 
so that it can be mixed with the nitre, the action is much more rapid and 
effective. If too much nitre is added at one time, the charge boils over, 
and part is lost. 

Iron and zinc can be removed in this way, but the oxidation of lead is 
more tedious, and bismuth, tellurium and copper are very troublesome. 
The losses by spirting are heavy, and large quantities of both silver and gold 
are entangled in the dross and skimmed off. In the treatment of cyanide 
precipitates the amount of these initial losses has been stated by Alfred 
James to be 10 per cent., 3 and by J. S. MacArthur to be as high as 25 per 
cent. 4 There is little to recommend the method, which seems to remain 
in use from force of habit. Potassium permanganate has also been used 
as a substitute for nitre. 5 

(d) Oxidation by Metallic Oxides . — Black oxide of copper, (JuO, was 
formerly used in certain cases ; it was mentioned by Ercker. The oxide 
is stirred in with the molten metal, and the whole then allowed to remain 
in the furnace for a short time before pouring. All base metals are oxidised, 
the cupric oxide being reduced first to cuprous oxide, and then to metallic 
copper. The cuprous oxide is dissolved in the metal, and so carries oxygen 
to all parts of the molten mass. The process is efficacious, but the gold is, 
of course, contaminated with the reduced copper. The method has been 
in use at the Royal Mint for toughening brittle standard gold since 1907. 
In 1908, 34,046 ozs. of gold were melted in 27 charges with 0*5 per cent. 


1 Lee and Brunton, J. Chem. Met. and Mny. of S. Africa, 1007, 7 , ,'{58. 

2 Ercker, op. cit, p. 216. 

3 James, Tram. Imt. Mny. and Met., 1905, 1 4 , 423. 

4 MacArthur, ibid., p. 427. 

5 W. R. Dowling, J. Chem. Met. and Mny. be. of S. Africa, 1905, 5 , 224. 
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CuO. The fineness of the gold was reduced from 916-6 to 914-9. There was 
no loss of gold. 

The use of manganese dioxide in the Transvaal in refining gold-zinc- 
slime from the cyanide process was described by Johnson and Caldecott 
in 1902. 1 Some silver is oxidised and passes into the slag, especially if copper 
is present. As a cheaper alternative, the author proposed ferric oxide, 2 
but this has apparently not been tried, although in certain cases enough 
ferric oxide is already present, in the calcined slime to enable tough bullion 
of good quality to be produced without the addition of manganese dioxide. 3 4 
In these cases, the oxides are reduced to lower oxides, but not to metals, 
so that the bullion is not contaminated by the products. 

In 1914, W. A. Caldecott 1 treated gold-zinc slime from the cyanide 
process with a large proportion of manganese dioxide, in order to remove 
as much silver as possible. The slime was acid-treated and thoroughly 
calcined, and then fused with 30 per cent, of manganese dioxide and similar 
quantities of sand and borax. The final product contained on the average 
gold 938 parts and silver 55 parts per 1,000. Apparently about half the silver 
in the slime passed into the slag, together with the greater part of the base 
metals. About 1,000 ozs. of ductile bullion suitable for use in coinage was 
obtained in this way. 

3. Chlorination. Sal-ammoniac, NII 4 Cl, is sometimes used to remove 
lead from gold bullion. When much lead is present, alternate, additions of 
nitre and sal-ammoniac have been recommended. It. is probable that the 
.sal-ammoniac- acts by decomposing basic compounds of lead which resist- 
the action of nitre. Cupric chloride, acts like gaseous chlorine, ehloridising 
base metals and being reduced to cuprous chloiide which is volatilised. 
The fineness of bullion is slightly raised bv this agent, but it- is not suitable 
for ordinary refining, although it. may be. used for toughening brittle standard 
gold or high-grade bullion containing truces of impurities. Gaseous chlorine, 
is better. Its use is described under the heading of Miller’s process of Parting, 
j>. 150. In 1871, 10,000 ozs. of brittle standard gold were toughened at the 
Mint by the, use of chlorine gasA The charges were, about 1,100 ozs. each, 
and the time of passage of the. chlorine, varied from five to seven minutes. 
The amount of impurities removed was from O-f to 0*3 per 1,000, 

An old method of removing traces of impurities from brittle, gold was 
to make repeated small additions of powdered corrosive sublimate (mercuric 
chloride). After each addition the. door of the furnace, must, he at. once 
closed, as dense poisonous fumes arise which must, not he. breathed by the 
workers. Volatile chlorides of zinc, copper, antimony, bismuth, etc., an? 
formed and pass oil, carrying with them some gold, of which there is an 
appreciable loss. A little corrosive sublimate sprinkled on the surface of 
molten gold will completely toughen every part of it without, being mixed 
with it by stirring, even although the crucible, contains several hundred ounces 
of the metal. 

In 1866, 8,800 ozs. of brittle standard gold were toughened in this way at 
the Mint. It was divided into If charges of about. 650 ozs. each, and from 12 
to 16 ozs. of corrosive sublimate were added to each pot, the total amount. 

1 Johiiriun and l 'ahl<*eott, «/. t'hrm, Mti, and Mny, Sor, of S. Africa, .Lily, 190U, 3» 16, 

- T. K. Rom\ ibid., Oi*t. 190*2, 3*59. 

3 H. A. Whit<\ «/. do hi. Mtt, and Mmj. Sor. of .S’, Africa % Sept. 19, 19M, p. 51. 

4 T. K. Rom*, Rmtit initial Aihlmw, p. *1, Hull, hint, Mur i, and Mtt., April, 1915. 

St roud Annua! lit port of tlu Mint, 1871. p. IU. 
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used being 182-3 ozs. troy, or about 2 per cent. The tough bars produced 
weighed 8,762 ozs., the average fineness being 918-9, or 2-3 per 1,000 higher 
than the brittle bars. The actual loss of gold was 6-657 ozs., or 0-756 
per 1,000. 

4. Sulphurisation is described by Agricola' 1 2 as a method for separating 
copper from gold. It is said to be practised in the United States Mints ; 2: 
the following is a brief account : — It is effected in plumbago crucibles, and 
has for its main object the elimination from retorted metal of iron, when, 
as sometimes happens, it is present in large quantities. The metal is kept 
just above its melting point, the temperature being as low as possible in 
order to avoid unnecessary waste of sulphur by volatilisation. Sulphur, is 
sprinkled round the edges of the molten mass, and stirred in with a graphite 
stirrer. If sulphur is added near the middle, particles of gold are lost by 
projection. Sulphide of iron is formed with great energy, and sulphide of 
silver also, but the latter is not produced rapidly until nearly all the iron 
has been already converted into sulphide. The gold is unaffected by the 
sulphur and subsides to the bottom. It is not usually cast by pouring, but 
allowed to solidify in the pot, a better separation between the gold and the 
matte being thus effected. The pot is turned out as soon as solidification 
has taken place, and the matte is broken off with a hammer, the gold being 
remelted and cast into a bar. The small quantity of gold taken up by the 
matte is separated by melting with metallic iron. 

When retorted metal is infusible from the presence of large quantities 
of iron free from carbon, it may be refined by melting with galena, according 
to H. L. Sulman; 3 with pyrite, according to T. C. Cloud ; 3 or with sulphur, 
according to W. McDermott. 3 

5. The Use of Iron and Carbon. — Iron is used to remove arsenic, antimony, 
sulphur, etc. The molten metal is stirred briskly with an iron rod for a few 
minutes. Antimonides, arsenides or sulphides are formed and separate from 
the metal. 

Carbon is used to assist iron to melt and to remove oxygen from bullion. 

At the Philadelphia Mint it is found to be profitable to recover the gold 
from the iron tools used in stirring, dipping, etc. For this purpose they are 
melted down in a graphite crucible with a little charcoal to make grey- iron, 
and kept at a white heat for some time, after which the charge is allowed 
to cool slowly. Under this treatment the gold and silver separate out (an 
alloy containing three or four parts of silver to one part of gold being better 
for the purpose than pure gold), and are found at the bottom of the crucible 
sharply marked off from the surface of the iron, which is now quite freed 
from the precious metals. 4 

The melting under charcoal is sometimes necessary to render silver bars 
fit for coinage when they have been treated by nitre. When silver has been 
raised to a high degree of fineness, it is affected by a peculiar bubbling due 
to the evolution of oxygen previously absorbed from the nitre. In this case 
it is necessary to stir continuously with a graphite rod, keeping the surface 
covered with charcoal powder, until the bubbling ceases. If the metal, 
while still effervescing, is poured into a mould, it sprouts at the surface, 
and a shower of extremely minute particles are projected, often to some 


1 Hoover’s Agricola , p. 462. 

2 Ninth Report Cal. State Mineralogist , 1889, p. 64. 

3 Sulman, Cloud, and McDermott, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1905, 14 , 429, 431, 433. 

4 Egleston, Metallurgy of Gold , Silver and Mercury , vol. ii., p. 728. 
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distance from the mould, requiring to be swept up ; if the crucible is covered 
by a lid, very heavy effervescence ensues when the lid is lifted. In this case 
the silver ingots formed are not marketable, being brittle, of low density, 
and covered by heavy efflorescences. 

Casting the Ingots. — The operation of refining by one of the methods 
described above is necessary before gold can be exactly valued. When base 
metals other than copper are present, segregation occurs and the solidified 
metal is not uniform in composition. The result is that the exact value 
of the bullion cannot be determined, and the buyer must make some allowance 
to guard against loss. Accordingly bullion is usually, but not invariably, 
toughened in extraction mills, and this is now generally not necessary in 
refineries, before parting the silver from the golcl. The object at a mill is 
sometimes merely to melt down the bullion obtained, so as to bring it to a 
marketable form with as little loss as possible. With this object in view, 
no nitre is used, but the metal is kept covered by a layer of charcoal to 
prevent the formation of oxides, and the crucible is poured as soon as the 
charge has been fused and stirred. 

When the removal of base metals has been successfully carried out the 
refined gold should be of a brilliant green colour, and its surface should 
remain quiet, without showing any iridescent films or other signs of continued 
oxidation. 

When the metal is supposed to be tough, a small sample may be dipped 
out and made into a thin ingot, which, after it has been cooled in water, 
is doubled up by hammering and its degree of toughness thus tested. It is 
then often remelted with copper to make up the standard alloy of the country, 
and again cast and hammered or cut in two with a shearing machine. The 
reason for doing this is that impure gold, although it may be tough when 
unalloyed with copper, may make brittle standard bars. 

It is necessary to stir the charge thoroughly before pouring, as the bar 
must be as homogeneous as possible to insure a correct assay. Since segrega- 
tion may occur on cooling, assay pieces are often dipped out immediately 
after stirring. The subject of taking bullion assay pieces is further considered 
in Chapter XX. The stirring is usually done with a peculiarly shaped graphite 
rod, made expressly for the purpose. It is annealed carefully and raised to 
a full red heat before being introduced into the crucible, and is held firmly 
by a pair of tongs with special concave curved faces to its jaws, so as to fit 
the round rod. In the case of very small meltings it is sufficient to lift the 
crucible out of the furnace with the tongs and to give it a rotary motion just 
previous to pouring. In doing this, the metal must not be allowed to cool 
too much or the casting will be defective. It is advisable to close the damper 
wholly or in part, so as to check the draught, when stirring is being done. 

Meanwhile the ingot-mould in which the gold is to be cast has been pre- 
pared. It is cleaned thoroughly inside by rubbing with emery paper and 
oil, or with pumice stone, and wiping with an oily rag ; or it may be black- 
leaded inside, as this prevents contact between the gold and the iron of the 
mould. It is then warmed by being placed on the top of the furnace ; its 
temperature must not be sufficiently high to ignite the oil, but it should 
be too hot to touch with the hand. When the bullion is ready to pour*, the 
mould is placed on a level surface, such as an iron stool, at a height above 
the floor of about 12 or 18 inches and a little oil mixed with graphite poured 
into it. Any cheap non-volatile oil will do, whether animal or vegetable. 

The crucible is then lifted from the furnace, usually with basket tongs, 

28 
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and wlien the temperature of the metal has fallen to but little above its melting 
point, it is poured rapidly but steadily into the mould. The crucible is then 
held in the inverted position for a short time, and jarred once or twice to cause 
the last portion of the metal to flow from it. The oil is ignited, and burns 
on the top of the cast metal, thus keeping it from tarnishing. In small 
castings, the slag is allowed to flow out and remain on the top of the metal 
in the mould ; in large castings, the slag is usually skimmed oil before pouring. 
Beads of metal are caught in a large iron tray with raised edges, in the centre 
of which the mould is placed. If the mould is clean and has been hot enough, 
and if enough oil has been used, a clean untarnished bar is produced. It is 
turned out of the mould bv inversion of the latter, while still too hot to be 
handled, and the slag is separated by one or two light taps with a hammer. 
The bar is then, in many establishments, momentarily dipped into water 
to assist in the complete removal of the last fragments of the slag, and it 
is also a favourite practice to dip the bar, first into dilute sulphuric acid, 
and then into clean water, the bar retaining warmth enough after removal 
to expel all moisture. This treatment removes all tarnish, and any 
adherent particles of slag are then chipped off and assay pieces cut from 
the bar. 

In some refineries large crucibles are used, and or •1,000 ozs. of 

metal are refined at once. In this case, several ingot moulds are filled succes- 
sively from one pot, usually by means of an iron ladle, the weight of the gold 
bars manufactured being usually either 200 or 400 ozs. each. Silver bars, 
on the other hand, are made much larger, usually weighing 1,000 or 1,200 ozs. 
Mixed bars of bullion (containing both gold and silver) are seldom cast of 
a greater weight than GOO ozs, in mills. 

In conducting all these furnace operations the use of a thick pair of mittens 
made of sacking or asbestos is to be recommended for the protection of the 
hands. The feet are best protected by wooden clogs. 

Losses of Bullion Incurred in Melting. The losses sustained in melting 
vary according to the composition of the metal. At the Royal Mint, the 
loss in melting without refining standard gold is about 0*2 per partly 

recoverable from the “sweep." At the New York Assay (Mice they art! 
said to vary from 0*5 to 1T> per The losses may be divided into 

mechanical loss, and loss by volatilisaf ion. The mechanical loss is reduced 
by care in the conduct of the operation ; it may be due to a number of causes. 
The crucible may break and its contents fall into the fire, or be scattered 
over the floor of the melting house when on the point of being poured. To 
avoid loss in this way, the ashpit may he constructed of a cast-iron tray, 
which can be easily scraped out. The floor of the room is made of carefully- 
laid flagstones, or, better still, of iron plates, in which there are no (‘racks 
or crannies capable of hiding metal beads. Projection by spirting out of the 
crucible may be occasioned, especially if certain impurities, such as tellurium 
or antimony, are present in the bullion. Recovery of any metal lost in the 
ashes is effected by panning. 

The slags formed in the course of refining frequently contain some small 
shots of metal, which may he recovered by grinding the slag finely and 
washing down the product in a pan or on a vaimer. At the San Francisco 
Mint, the residue from the vannings is allowed to accumulate, and at int ervals 
dried and fused with borax in an old graphite crucible at a high temperature. 
The crucible is left in the furnace over night to cool, and is then broken up, 
and the shots of metal at the bottom picked out. They are chiefly silver, 
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very little gold being thus recovered. Shots of metal can be recovered with 
greater certainty from the slags by fusion with lead. 

The crucibles, stirrers, lids, etc., also contain a certain quantity of gold 
•and silver. After each melting they are scraped, and the scrapings panned, 
•or, better still, calcined and fused with lead ; but, in spite of this treatment, 
precious metals accumulate in the pots, which, when worn out, are ground 
up in an Elspass or other Chilian mill and panned, in order to separate 
the shots of metal. Sometimes mercury is fed into the grinding mill. The 
tailing from this treatment will often pay for fusion with lead, and subse- 
quent cupellation. Certain refineries treat large quantities of such residues, 
w T ith which may be included sweepings of the floor of the melting house. 

Osmiridiunx in Gold Bars. — Gold sometimes contains osmium and iridium. 
As these metals remain together during the treatment, the mixture is 
•commonly called osmiridium. If this is present in perceptible quantities, 
.a fact which is not usually detected until after the bars have been parted, 
the gold is remelted in a clean crucible and kept fused at a high temperature 
for about half an horn*, when the osmiridium will settle to the bottom of the 
•crucible. This is due to the fact that osmiridium does not seem to form a 
true alloy with gold, and, being of high density and very infusible, the par- 
ticles, unfused or partly fused, settle through the liquid gold. The crucible 
is then gently lifted out of the furnace, and the greater portion carefully 
but rapidly poured into a mould ; the remainder, which contains almost 
.all the osmiridium, is allowed to cool in the crucible until it has solidified, 
and then assayed for osmiridium. An alternative plan is to allow the whole 
•charge to solidify in the crucible, and then to cut off the lowest portion, 
which is set aside. The osmiridium settles better from an alloy chiefly con- 
sisting of silver than from pure gold, and the rich bottoms are consequently 
melted several times with silver, the lowest part being cut off each time. 
The gold is thus gradually replaced by silver, which eventually forms by 
far the greater part of the mass. It is then granulated and parted, and the 
resulting powder of gold and osmiridium is treated with aqua regia, by 
which the gold is dissolved, and the osmiridium separated as a black powder. 
Iridium is, however, not invariably separated from the gold bars in which 
it is contained, and traces can be observed in some of the refined commercial 
bars met with in London. 


Parting. 

Parting is the separation of silver from gold. During the course of the 
•operation the base metals are separated from both, but, as the presence oi 
r high percentage of these base metals is injurious to the successful conduct 
of the processes which are chiefly in use, a preliminary refining by one of the 
methods already described is usually necessary. Only about 10 per cent, 
•of base metals is permissible in the alloys when sulphuric acid is used, and 
.somewhat less in the electrolytic process. 

The processes of parting may be tabulated as follows ; — 

1. Cementation. 

2. Melting with sulphide of antimony. 

3. Melting with sulphur, and precipitation of the gold from the regulus 

by silver, iron, or litharge. 

4. Boiling in nitric acid. 
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5. Boiling in sulphuric acid, sometimes called “ refining.” 

6. A combination of these last two methods. 

7. The Gutzkow process (modified sulphuric acid process for the-- 

treatment of dore silver). 

8. Passing chlorine gas through the molten metal. 

9. Electrolysis in silver nitrate solution. 

10. Electrolysis in gold chloride solution. 

11. Dissolving in aqua regia. 

The first of these methods was known to the ancients, and the third 
was described by Theophilus in the 11th century. The sulphuric acid, 
chlorine gas and electrolytic processes are the only ones now in use. 

1. Cementation. — In this ancient and obsolete process, gold was freed 
from silver, copper, etc., contained in it. The method was described by 
Agatharcides, 1 b.c. 113, but was almost certainly in use at least as early 
as b.c. 700; 2 it is possibly still in use in some parts of the East. 
It consists in heating thin leaves or granulations of argentiferous gold 
embedded in a cement, consisting of two parts of brick-dust, or some- 
similar material, and one of common salt, in pots of porous earthen- 
ware. Several other cements have also been used. The temperature- 
used is a cherry-red heat, which is insufficient to melt the gold alloy. After 
about thirty-six hours’ treatment, the greater part of the silver is converted 
into the state of chloride, and this, together with the cement, can be removed 
from association with the granulations by washing with water. The gold 
can in this way be raised to a fineness of 997 or 998. The silver is recovered 
from the cement by amalgamation with mercury. 3 

2. Parting by Means of Sulphide of Antimony. — This process was also- 
used to purify gold which contained only small quantities of silver. The 
method was first described about the year 1500. 4 The alloy was repeatedly 
melted with sulphide of antimony, when the gold became alloyed with the- 
antimony and sank to the bottom of the mass, while the silver was con- 
verted into sulphide and floated on the top, mixed with the excess of antimony 
sulphide added. The gold was subsequently refined by cupellation or by a. 
blast of ah directed upon it, the antimony being thus oxidised and volatil- 
ised. The method is now obsolete, but was in use at the Dresden Mint up 
to the year 1846, and gold of the fineness 993 was said to be produced in 
this way. 

3. Parting by Means of Sulphur. — This method was first described by 
Theophilus, and was formerly used for the purpose of concentrating the gold 
contained in auriferous silver in order to obtain a richer alloy. The granu- 
lated alloy was melted with sulphur and some of the silver was thus con- 
verted into a matte. The gold was then separated from the matte by ham- 
mering,- or precipitated from the matte and collected in a smaller quantity 
of silver by fusion with copper, iron, or litharge. The operation was repeated 
as often as necessary. Usually only a part of the silver was removed in 
this way, and the enriched alloy of gold and silver was parted with nitric 
acid. The silver was recovered from the matte by fusion with iron. The- 


1 Gowland, J. Roy. Antkrop. Inst., 1912, 42 , 252. 

2 T. Iv. Rose, Pres. Address, Bull. Inst. Mng. and Met., April, 1915. 

3 For a full account of this interesting process, as well as of the next succeeding two- 
methods, see Percy’s Metallurgy of Silver and Gold, pp. 356-402 ; also Hoover’s Agricola,. 
p. 458, Historical Note. 

4 Hoover’s Agricola , p. 458 ; also p. 451. 
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method was in use in several refineries in Europe at the beginning of the 
.last century. The employment of sulphur in refining at the United States 
Mints has been already noticed, p. 132. 

L Parting in Nitric Acid. -The first mention of the use of nitric acid for 
parting silver from gold was made by Gebcr or Albertus Magnus at a date 
prior to the lourteenth century. 1 It was probably not used on a large scale 
until much later. In Venice, according to an old tradition, 2 some Germans 
were employed in separating gold from Spanish silver in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the art being kept secret. These refiners were not inaptly 
named “ gold makers " by those who were unaetjuainted with their methods. 
The process was fully described by Hiringucoio in his treatise, 3 4 * published 
in 1510, and by Agricola 1 in 1 r>5(>. It was first used in the Paris Mint about 
the year 1511, and in London at least as early as lbitl, but for a long period 
the operations were conducted in secret in both countries, and it is supposed 
that this method ol refining was not fully practised in England until about 
the middle of tin* eighteenth century. It was superseded by the sulphuric 
acid process in London in IS2D. If. was used in the United States Mints 
throughout a great par! of the nineteenth century. 

Parting by means of nitric acid is conducted on the large scale in the 
same general manner as in the assaying of gold bullion. It consists of the 
following operations : 

1 . Granulation of f lie alloys. 

2. Dissolution of (he silver in nitric acid. 

*>. Treatment of (he gold residues, viz. :• Sweetening by washing with 
water, drying, melting, and casting into bars. 

<1. Proeipif at ion of lh(‘ silver as chloride by salt- solut ion. 

5. Reduction of the silver ehloride by zinc and sulphuric acid. 

(rmmilafioa of t fir AKoj/s, The gold to he parted must he approximately 
free from base metals, particularly from those, which are not soluble in nitric, 
■acid, such us tin, arsenic and antimony. If these were present; they would 
form insoluble oxides, which would remain with the gold, so that further 
refining operations would be necessary : they would, moreover, cause a 
great; increase in the consumption of nitric acid, so, if they are present, the 
gold is freed from them as far as possible by melting with nitre, etc. Copper, 
lead and other metals which are readily soluble in nitric acid are loss ob- 
noxious, and small percentages of these arc*, allowed to remain, the presence 
of copper in particular being advantageous in promoting rapid dissolution 
of the alloy. If present in large* quantities, however, even Uie.se metals 
would create dilVicuIfies and expense, increasing the consumption of acid. 

The bars arc* melted together to form an alloy which, it was formerly 
believed, must contain one* part, of gold to three parts of silver 6 (hence the 
term k * inquarf ation '* applied to this process). Generally, however, the 

1 Hoovor'n Af/rtmht, p, 400, 

8 1 »<•(*& niatui. Hi xt of if t\f l avt niton#* vob iv M p. f»7H. 

3 Birin^urrio, lh Ut Pin-ttlt rfntnt* Florence, 1540, Book iv., e.hapK. i.-v., pp, 04-71. 

4 Agricoin, Ik i‘i Mt fait im % lloover'K trmiHlution, pp. 441 447. 

!> A Ktuallcr proportion of mIvit, however, wan um*d at leant an early aw the. year 1127in 

Darin. Them Savot olmerveH in hi« himmr* *ur (at MnlnlUx Antiqum , Darin, 1027, chap, vii., 
p. 72 : -“S’il n’y a beaueoup phut d'arKent que Tor, Vmiu n'agira arnmnement: de norte (ju’il 
taut qu’il y ayt an moin.s lcn deux tier* d ’argent, et un autre* tiers d'or, ot encore que Dean 
suit trcs-boimc : car, m die < *t foible, die noperara point.” Savot did not seem to regard 
thin proportion of 1 t*» 2 ah of recent introduction. 
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proportion of silver used was Ie>s, the minimum beiny 1 ;{ parts ol silver its 
one of yoid. At the Philadelphia Mint, the proportion was lb* to l. 1 ] ^re- 

bars containiny small quantities of yuld wen*, of eourse. preferred to bars 
of line silver lor the purpose o! alloyiny with the arycnt iierous yuld liars. 
After the “ inquaried ” alloy has been thoroughly mixed by beiny stirred, 
while still in the furnaee, the metal is poured into eopper tanks filled with 
cold waiter, which is kept cool in some refineries by means of a stream of 
water constantly flowing throuyh the tank. 'fhc metal is poured with a, 
circular and wavy motion in a tliin stream to prevent the formation of 
lumps; leafy granules and small Imlluw spheres are thus formed. The 
pouriny is done either from a crucible or ln*m a ladle, the \ essel beiny 
tilled from the la rye crucible by dippiny, and held about ;; leer above t lie- 
surface of the water. In the tank is a perforated copper pan. which is lifted 
out when the pouriny is completed, and tin* yianulat ions allowed to drain. 

Dissolrintj (hr ( i ram/hif //■/*>. The yramdated metal u a •< heated with, 
nitric acid in cylindrical vesuris of earthenware, porcelain, or platinum, 
covered bv eloselv- tit tiny lids provided with deliverv tube' t<> canv awav 
the fumer. 

r fhe strenyth of tlie acid used varied 1mm that ot .peoiiie gravity 1*11 
to that of specific yravify I-Lb About d He. ol a«-id { p. yr. |*2) were used 
to dissolve i*aeh pound of yraiiulaf ion-, but of thi- (plant it v the amount 
used in the last boiliny (about do pci rent. «»1 tie* wholrj wa available for 
further use; more acid is required il there i numb copper pre-cut. The 
ym nidations were boiled in fresh a»-id three time m . ucce sion. 

The reactions that occur arc partially o\pie »*d bv the h»!!owine equa- 
lions : 
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and similar reactions for other metal . Tin* propoi t am ol nit mu - oxide. N. t u, 
evolved increases towards, the end of the operation. a i how n hv the 
diminution in the amount of red iume which te u!t 1mm the mixture of 
nitric oxide, NO. with air. It i ecu that iUn dccompo e |»* than its 
own weiyht of nitric acid, while eoppei and -me de tmv ue.ulv fhtce times 
their weiyht ol the acid. Nitric acid ot . perihe \ ia\ it \ I contain about dii 
jier cent, of anhydrous H M ). t . * » t l*at tie* quantity ot acid ot f hi trend h 

theoretically required to dUolve | lb. o! ib,er. ( *.ppci and /.me i about 
2*'i lbs., 8*.‘> lbs., and 7*b lbs. respect iveb. . 

Treatment of the (iuhl lusnfnr. The puhetuh-nf - old Ha ■weetened” 
by beiny washed thoroughly in peihwafed earthenware di be with boiliny 
distilled water, stirriny with a spatula ot wood, platmum or poo chum The 
yold was thus fieed from nitric acid and nitrate ot ilm. tie* opciation beiny 
continued until the washinys showed no .m„u< of tmluditv on the addit am 
of salt. The sweeteueil yohi was prosed, dried, melted, and ca. f info bars, 
'fhe yold thus obtained was usually about 8b7 oi bb* tijic. tie* mmaiuder 
beiny eli icily silver. 

Treatment of the S deer Solution. Tint solution of ultra, ft* of ilvei was 
diluted with water, allowed to cool, and then floated with a t n my solution 
of salt i eyidated so as not to he in in rye excess, ronttmiou ayitatmn beiny 

1 Jti /Hoi nf thi liift tin,' „f tiu V.s, Mint fAr pn.rj, j ». Jen 
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kept up by revolving wooden agitators driven by steam power, or by band 
paddles. The precipitated chloride of silver was allowed to settle, washed 
by decantation, and finally in wooden filters lined with linen or some similar 
material. It was then reduced in lead- lined tanks by means of granulated 
zinc and water acidulated with sulphuric acid. The reactions involved are 
as follows : — 

(1) 2AgCl + Zn = ZnCl* + 2Ag. 

(2) Zn + H 2 S0 4 - ZnS0 4 + EL. 

- (3) H 2 + 2AgCl = 2Ag + 2HC1. 

(4) 2HC1 + Zn = ZnCl 2 + H 2 . 

These reactions explain the fact that, while zinc slowly reduces silver chloride 
in the presence of water only, the action is quickened by the addition of 
free acid, by which the zinc is attacked and hydrogen evolved. Nascent 
hydrogen is a powerful reducing agent, and decomposes silver chloride much 
more rapidly than zinc does, hydrochloric acid being formed and rendered 
available for the production of more hydrogen. The result of this is that 
the action, which is at first slow, becomes more and more rapid as hydro- 
chloric acid accumulates in the solution. The sulphuric acid is only needed 
to start the reaction. At the San Francisco Mint 1 lb. of acid of 60° B. was 
added for every 2 lbs. of silver to be reduced. The white chloride of silver 
gradually tons black -grey as the silver is reduced. Hydrogen is evolved, 
especially towards the end of the operation. 

The dark grey pulverulent silver, after being washed, pressed, dried, 
and melted into bars, was usually about 998 fine. 

5. Parting in Sulphuric Acid. — This process superseded the nitric acid 
method, which is much more expensive, owing to the higher cost of the acid 
used and of the plant required. The earliest reference to the use of 
sulphuric acid in parting gold from silver was made by Scheffer in 1753, 
but the process was not used on the large scale until the year 1802, 
when it was introduced into France by C. D’Arcet, and worked in a refinery 
built in Paris for the purpose. It was established in London at the Royal 
Mint Refinery in 1829 by Mathison, and is still used there, the refinery 
having been let on lease by the Government since 1852. It has also been 
used in the United States for many years, but has now been superseded 
in the mint refineries by the electrolytic process. 

The method used varies considerably in different refineries, but essentially 
consists of the following operations : — 

1. Mixing and granulating the alloys. 

2. Dissolving the silver from the granulations by means of sulphuric acid. 

3. Washing and melting the gold residue. 

4. Precipitating the silver from its solution by means of copper. 

5. Recovering the copper sulphate by crystallisation or precipitating the 
copper by electrolysis. 

The account given below is a general view of the operations in various 
refineries, the modifications adopted nob being descubed in most cases. 

Mixing and Granulating. — The alloys must be carefully prepared so as 
to be of suitable composition, as otherwise difficulties are encountered. 
The most suitable proportion of gold in the alloy is said by Dr. Percy 1 to 
be from 18 to 25 per cent., including whatever copper there may be present ; 


1 Percy, Metallurgy of Silver and Gold, p. 471. 
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but some American writers consider the proportion of one part of gold to 
two and a half parts of silver to be the most desirable, whilst at a refinery 
at San Francisco the allov consisted of two parts of gold to three parts of 
silver. This proportion was instituted when alloying silver was scarce in 
•California, but the gold thus separated was only 990 fine, containing ten 
parts of silver, the maximum allowed by law in the gold coins of the United 
States. Lf the ordinarv proportion of 2 A parts of silver to 1 of gold is used, 
however, the gold can he obtained about 996 to 99S fine, and the fineness 
of the i» old can he increased to about 999 by fusing it, first with bisulphate 
of potash and subsequently with nitre. Dure silvci containing only a few 
parts of gold per 1,000, when subjected in the form of bars to the action 
of the acid, instead of being granulated, yielded gold at San Francisco of 
096 fine, after one boil inu only. 

The amount of base metals present in the alloy is carefully regulated, 
as their sulphates are little soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, and con- 
sequently are precipitated and interfere with the progress of the operation. 
Bars of auriferous copper, such as those formed from worn-out amalgamated 
plates, are added to the parting alloy, as a small amount of copper facilitates 
the solution of the silver. The proportion of copper must not exceed about 
10 per cent., but the usual amount is much less. A small quantity of lead 
is said to assist in the solution of copper, which is somewhat slowly attacked 
by concentrated sulphuric acid, and a maximum amount of 5 per cent, of 
lead does not interfere with the operation. From the. economy with which 
this system of parting can he practised, silver containing only 0*5 part of 
gold per 1,000 can be separated from it at a profit. At the Vienna Mint, 
bars are parted containing 0*9 part of gold per 1,000, and at Freiberg bars 
containing only 0*4 part per 1,000 have been profitably treated. 

In England, silver bars are passed through the parting operation, if they 
contain at least 2 grains of gold per troy pound, or 0*65 part per 1 .000, but 
(lore silver is not parted by itself. It is mixed with rich gold alloys. 

The parting alloy is usually granulated (by pouring it into water, see above, 
p. 468), but at a San Francisco Refinery tin 4 (lore silver is not. granulated 
but melted and cast- into bars J inch thick, 9 inches wide, and 15 inches long. 

Dissolution of the Silnr. This is usually effected in cast iron kettles, 
platinum having been abandoned on account of its high cost, "flu* iron used is 
fine-grained compact white iron, preferably containing 6 or 4 per cent, of phos- 
phorus, which increases the durability, although 2 per cent, only of phosphorus 
is considered enough by some refiners. Tin* kettle is slowly dissolved by the 
acid, ferrous sulphate being formed, and, in the course of about, two years, 
the thickness of the vessel is reduced from about 2 inches to from ,| to A inch, 
when it is discarded. The perfect, exclusion of air from tin 4 inferior increases 
the length of life, and dilute acid must, not be allowed to come, in contact 
■with the iron, as the latter is freely dissolved by it. The vessels are rectangular 
or cylindrical, with flat or hemispherical bottoms, the latter being preferred 
in Europe and the former in America. They are covered with cast iron lids, 
about | inch in thickness, which are bolted tightly to the vessels, and have 
bent leaden pipes fitted to them for carrying of I the fumes, which consist 
largely of >S() 2 . This is sometimes reconverted into sulphuric acid in leaden 
chambers arranged for the purpose. The cover has also an opening (supplied 
with a lid made air-tight by a water joint) through which the alloys and acids 
are added and the operation watched. Heat is supplied by a wood or coal 
fire (see Fig. 191),-or in other ways. 
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T he charge for the pots varies from 200 to 1,000 lf>s. of alloy, and the 
amount of arid required varies Irmn 2 to 2* times the weight ol* the alloy, 



depending on the euinpo if ion ol flu* latter. About onc-lia.il of the acid, 
which is sfrou** mnnueicial acid ol <H> B. (sp. gr. I'H5) is added at 
List, and the temperature cautiously raised to boiling point-, when the pot* 


X91. Dissolving Kettles and Hoods used in the .Sulphuric Acid Parting Process. New York Assay Office. 
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is closely watched, and, if the ebullition becomes too violent, the temperature 
is lowered by reuulatin" the tire and by addin" cold acid a little at a. time. 
The charge is stirred occasionally with an iron tool, particularly towards 
the end of the operation, when the undissolved enmities of metal must he 
freed from the surrounding sediment, consisting ol sulphates of the base 
metals, and exposed to the action o! the acid. The ebullition gradually 
subsides and action ceases in about live or six hours, the presence of a greater 
proportion of base metals increasing the length of time required. The re- 
actions are as follows : 

(1) 2H,SO, Ai» 2 Al»o»S< >, SO. ; 211,0 

(2) 2IIoS(), ■ On CuSO f SO, - 211,0 

and similar reactions with tin and lead. 'Ida* reactions with antimony, 
bismuth, zinc and iron are more complicated. It is obvious that b‘> parts, 
of copper decompose as much sulphuric acid as 2 lb parts of silver. It is 
clear, therefore, that an increase in the percentage of copper present neces- 
sitates an increase in the amount of sulphuric add required. 

One part of sulphate of silver is soluble in part of boiling concentrated 
sulphuric acid, but the solubility rapidly fall- off as the temperature and 
concentration diminish, so that Ism part* ol mid acid 0 } specific gravity 
1*08 are required for the same purpose. Sulphate ol copper dissolves slightly 
in the boiling concentrated acid, but is almost all precipitated in the form of 
the white anhydrous salt on coniine. Tin and zinc behave similarly, and 
lead makes the solution turbid and milky. The iron would be attacked on 
account of the increasin'" dilution of the acid dunna the* process, owin'* 
to the formation of water, but the latter 1 usually in meat part boiled 
olY as fast as it forms, or taken up by the anhydioim sulphates. 

W hen the dissolution is complete, the solution is siphoned into a laqje 
lead-lined covered vessel containiiiL 1 hot water (the etflina tank); a "old 
siphon may be used. A> an alternate e tie* -obit ion may be ladled info 
asettlin" pot and a lew pounds of cold acid of ho i». added, by which the. acid 
is cooled and diluted, and mme crystal- of rib. er -ulphute are formed. These, 
falling to the bottom, carry down with them the ut pended tine particles 
of "old, and so clarify the. .volution, l! much eoppei m pre cut, however, 
this is not necessary, as the dieht roolimj of the and i enough to precipitate 
some sulphate, of copper, winch fail to the bottom and adhere^ to it very 
firmly, tints clarify in** tin* liquid and enabling it to be potned oh or ladled 
out very closely. The dear siber solution 1 then d phoned of]' or ladled 
out with iron ladles into lead lined re* lamudar wooden \afs already partly 
filled with hot water, in which the precipitation m subsequent h eH'erfed. 

WaskilKJ and Mrltimj f/tr (I'uld f!i*nho. T!<e residue m the dmsolunjj. 
pot, if the amount oi bast* metals present is not laic<», 1 then boded twice 
more with fresh concentrated sulphuric add added hot, aftei which tin* 
"old residue is hard and heavy and rapidly subsides to the hot t cun. and 
the liquors are siphoned into tin* precipitating \at. The yojd is dipped out 
with an iron-strainer and transferred to a lead lined filter ho\, where if is 
thoroughly washed, first with hot dilute sulphuric add and subsequently 
with boilin" water, after which if is pressed, dried and melted. It is some- 
times brittle, from tin* occurrence in it of traces of lead, which is difficult 
to separate by sulphuric add ow in" to tin* insolubility and hi"h density oi 
sulphate of lead. 
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If the amount of base metals present is very large, the gold residues are 
ladled into a vessel of hot dilute sulphuric acid and boiled with it by means 
of steam. In this way, most, of the sulphate of silver and the whole of the 
copper, zinc, iron, etc., remaining with the gold are rapidly dissolved. Care 
must be taken, however, to add the residues a little at a time, as otherwise 
the anhydrous sulphate of copper will form lumps, which are only slowly 
dissolved. The gold is then allowed to settle, and, after the solution has 
been drawn oil, is boiled again with acid if necessary, or if it is already pure 
enough it is at once washed, dried and melted. 

Sometimes no attempt is made to obtain pure gold from auriferous silver 
in one operation, but. the gold is concentrated in a, small, quantity of silver 
and then mixed with other alloys rich in gold and parted again. The product 
of gold thus obtained is purified by heating in a furnace in small iron pots 
wit h about half its weight of bisulphate of potash, by which some additional 
silver is converted into sulphate. The temperature is not raised much above 
the fusion point of the salt. The fused mass is then boiled in sulphuric acid 7 
and again washed, dried and melted. In the United States these methods 
were not used, auriferous silver being cast into slabs and parted merely 
by boiling with sulphuric acid ; fusion with bisulphate. of potash was rarely 
resorted to, but at the United States Mints, the residues were boiled with 
fresh acid live times in succession. 

Prrri pita! inn of the Silrer. On pouring the sulphuric acid solution into 
cold water, most of the silver sulphate is precipitated at once in the form 
of small crystals, consisting of bisulphate, and the liquid must then lie raised 
to boiling, by means of steam, in order to redissolve, them. When the original 
allows contain much lead this is not redissolved, arid it is, therefore, neces- 
sarv to let the solution settle and transfer the. clear liquid to another 
vessel. Some particles of gold an* usually found in the precipitate thus 
formed. 

Tim reduction and precipitation of tin* silver are. eiTeeted by means of 
copper, which takes its place in solution. The. copper is usually added in 
the form ol scrap while the. liquid is being healed up by steam. The pre- 
cipitation is assisted by constant stirring by means of wooden paddles, hi 
San Francisco, however, t hr* copper was cast, into slabs, which were, suspended 
.side bv side in the solution in a vertical position. The. solution should be 
of about lit U. ; if it is much more concentrated than this, the precipitation 
of the silver is imported. The. end ol the reaction is delected by testing 
with sail solution, and when complete the stirring is stopped, the, solution 
allowed to settle tor two hours, and the nearly clear liquid tapped into loud- 
lined vessels, where further settling n{ < he. suspended particles of silver' takes 
place. The precipitate of silver is thoroughly washed with boiling wader 
in wooden filters lined with haul, until the. reaction for copper can no longer 
be obtained with ammonia. Care, is taken fluid no fragments of metallic 
copper remain with the silver. The metal is then pressed, diied and melded, 
and is usually trout BBS to BBB line, even without fusion with nitre, in the 
cases where suspended copper plates have been used lor reduction. 

Ki'cuvtrij of the ('oppet\ This has been effected until recently by alternate 
evaporation and crystallisation of tin* copper sulphate in lead-lined. wooden 
tanks. The. solution, which is at ill of 21 lb, is run from the precipitating tank 
into the evaporating pan and eoneentrated to 10' B. by heating with steam ; 
thence it, is transferred to the crystallising tanks, where it is allowed to cool 
and remain for horn ten to twelve days. The mother liquid ol «‘H» J B. is- 
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•then run oft and concentrated to 45° B., after which it is again allowed to 
■crystallise, reconcentrated to 55° B., and a third crop of crystals obtained, 
which contain much iron. The clear acid mother liquor can now be used to 
•dilute the solution of sulphate of silver in the dissolving pot as already 
•described. The excess of acid in surplus liquids is neutralised with oxide 
of copper, more copper sulphate being thus formed. 

The crystals of bluestone are found adhering to the sides and bottom 
■of the tallies. They are detached with copper chisels, redissolved in pure 
water and recrystallised, the mother liquors being eventually added to the 
first liquor from the precipitating vats. When the liquors become over- 
charged with iron, the copper in them is precipitated by means of metallic 
iron, and they are thrown away or evaporated to get the crystals of sulphate 
of iron. The bluestone crystals are packed in barrels for the market. One 
pound of metallic copper with 1*5 lbs. of sulphuric acid of 66° B. will make 
4 lbs. of crystallised sulphate of copper. 

Owing to the difficulty of selling sulphate of copper, and the large amount 
of space and time required in obtaining it, it is now considered to be more 
profitable to precipitate the copper as metal by electrolysis and to concentrate 
the acid when freed from copper. Both copper and acid can thus be used over 
again. 

Examples of Practice . — In 1902, 984,601 ozs. of standard gold, corre- 
sponding to 886,141 ozs. of fine gold, were refined by the process at the San 
Francisco Mint, at a cost of $57,214, or 6*5 cents per oz. of fine gold, exclusive 
of superintendence. (This was reduced to 5*1 cents in 1906-7.) The receipts 
from surplus bullion were $24,949. The amount of sulphuric acid consumed 
was 1*12 lbs. per standard oz. of gold ; 1 this was reduced to 0*78 lb. in 1906-7. 
The process was discarded at the San Francisco Mint in 1908 and at the 
New York Assay Office in 1911 in favour of the electrolytic process. 

The sulphuric acid parting process was used at the National plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, at South Chicago, Illinois, in 
1906. 2 At this works lead bullion is desilverised by zinc, the zinc scum is 
distilled in Faber du Faur tilting furnaces, and the residues cupelled in 
furnaces of the English type. The dore silver left on the test is cast into 
thick bars of 1,100 ozs. by tilting the test. The bars are parted direct by 
means of sulphuric acid of 60° B. (sp. gr. 1*71), in tanks of grey cast iron. 
The acid of 40° B. condensed from the vapours is concentrated in leaden 
pans. In a large settling tank, slightly warmed, a little gold deposits from 
the acid solution of sulphates. The solution is then transferred to the large 
precipitating tank, diluted with water and heated with steam. The silver 
is precipitated by copper plates (125 plates, each 18 x 8 inches and 1 inch 
thick), suspended in the solution from iron hooks covered with hard lead. 
After precipitation the vitriol solution is siphoned off and the silver washed 
in a vat provided with a false bottom, removed with a wooden shovel and 
pressed into cakes 10 inches x 10 inches x 6 inches. 

The refining of the silver is finished on a cupel hearth, saltpetre being 
added and the slag removed by means of powdered brick. The silver is then 
kept fused for twenty minutes under a layer of charcoal, and is cast into 
iron moulds, previously blackened with a petroleum flame. The silver bars 
weigh 1,100 ozs. and are 999 fine. 


1 Report of the Director of the U.S. Mint , 1902, pp. 91, 92. 

2 O. Pnfahl, Eng. and Mng. April 14, 1906, p. 718. 
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The gold is boiled with several fresh portions of acid, and is then washed,, 
dried and melted with a little soda in a graphite crucible. It is 995 fine. 

The vitriol lye is evaporated down and bluestone obtained by crystallisa- 
tion. 

6. Combined Process. — At the Philadelphia Mint a combined process 
was formerly used, nitric acid and sulphuric acid being employed in succes- 
sion. The alloys were granulated and digested with concentrated nitric 
acid for six hours in the same manner as has already been described; the- 
solution was then siphoned off, and the gold washed two or three times, 
with distilled water, by decantation, subjected to a second boiling with strong 
nitric acid, and subsequently sweetened in lead-lined filters with boiling 
water. The gold was then introduced into cast-iron cylindrical kettles and. 
boiled for live hours with strong sulphuric acid, the gold being stirred up 
with an iron rod every ten or fifteen minutes to prevent agglomeration, and. 
the solution was then ladled out and treated as already described, p. 442. 
For a charge of 190 lbs. of metal, 175 lbs. of nitric acid were used in the first 
boiling, and 50 lbs. in the second. Some nitre was added to the sulphuric- 
acid. 

The process was introduced in 1866 by A. Mason 1 as an improvement 
on the nitric acid process, but. was more expensive than parting with 
sulphuric, acid alone. 

The gold was washed thoroughly and sweetened in wooden filters, boiling 
distilled water being poured through it until the washings would no longer 
redden blue litmus paper. The gold was then pressed, dried, melted and 
east into bars, which were from 998 to 999 fine. The silver was precipitated 
from the washings as chloride by the addition of salt. 

The process was much cheaper than the nitric acid process, costing 20 per 
cent;, less for acids, and saving some fuel. The granulations contained 100 
parts of gold in 808 of the alloy. After the boiling in nitric acid very little- 
silver was left with the gold. 

In the year ended 80th June, 1902, 608,1.85 standard ozs. of gold, equi- 
valent to 517,867 oz s. line, were refined by the process at Philadelphia, at 
a cost, of 818,992, or 8 cents per oz. of fine gold, exclusive of superintendence' 
and loss of gold. Operations in the acid refining plant at Philadelphia 
were finally discontinued in February, 1905, and the electrolytic process, 
used instead. 2 

7. The Gutzkow Process for the Treatment of Dore Silver. — This process 
of parting by sulphuric, acid was invented and. patented, by F. Gutzkow in 
1867, and has been extensively worked in Germany and in San Francisco. 
It is fully described in Percy’s Mvtalhmjtj ofHUwr and Gold , p. 479, and only 
a brief account will be given here. When the patent had expired, Gutzkow 
introduced and patented several improvements on it, which were used for 
some time at; the ( Consolidated Kansas City Smelting and Refining Company’s 
Works at. Argentine, Kansas, in 1892, but. subsequently abandoned, at least 
in part. 

The original Gutzkow process, as employed at the San Francisco Assaying 
and Refining Works for many years, may be summarised as follows : — 
The bullion treated was mainly dore silver, consisting of (1) Comstock silver 
bars or dore bars, usually containing 20 to 100 parts ol; gold per 1,000 ; 

i Pnxhtctiun of the t’nrions Metal* in the United State*, 1885, p. 278. 

* AY port <>/ th< : Dinvtor of the U.S. Mint , 1904-1905, pp. <>0, SO and 154. 
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i(2) base bars from the Reese River district and from pan-amalgamation of 
tailing, containing from 100 to 800 parts of silver, and the remainder chiefly 
.copper, with sometimes a little gold. The metal was cast into bars, and 
parted in that form. The dore bars, when prepared for solution in the acid, 
weigh about 100 lbs. each, and are 12 inches long, 6 inches broad, and 
5 inches thick. The base ingots are melted with fine bars to reduce the 
.average copper contents to 12 per cent., and are cast into bars 1 inch 
thick, the gold from which is only about 992 fine. 

The boiling is done in flat-bottomed thin cast-iron kettles (A, Fig. 192), 
•of which the bottom is only § inch thick when new, and \ inch when worn 
•out. The solution can be rapidly heated, owing to the thinness of the iron 
kettles, and 200 lbs. of alloy are dissolved in four hours by means of 300 lbs. 
•of sulphuric acid, which comes from the tank, C, and is forced into the kettle 
through the pipe, /, by the plunger, d. The solution is then siphoned off 
through the pipe, m, into the tank, E, and diluted with a large quantity of 
hot mother liquor from a previous crystallisation, which is mainly sulphuric 
.acid of about 58° B. ; some water is also added, and the solution partially 
cooled, so that some crystals of silver sulphate are enabled to separate out 
.and carry down with them the milky precipitate of lead sulphate and any 
-suspended particles of gold ; green basic sulphate of iron also settles firmly. 
The clear solution is then siphoned off into H and cooled to 80° F., and almost 
.all the silver sulphate thus crystallised out. If the acid is concentrated, 
white soft crystals of bisulphate are formed, which is not desired ; if, however, 
the acid is only at about 58° B., large hard yellow crystals of monosulphate, 
free from acid but contaminated with copper, are deposited. The mother 
Jiquor is pumped back into the tank, E, or to the original acid tank, the 
•device employed for this purpose being to exhaust them of air, so that the 
.acid is sucked up without passing through any valves, which vmuld soon 
wear out. The crystals of sulphate of silver are transferred to the filtering box, 
I, with iron shovels, and a hot solution of green vitriol (or ferrous sulphate) 
<of 25° B. run on to them from G. This is at first mainly occupied in dissolving 
the sulphate of copper, and the first portion of the solution, after passing 
••through the filtering box, is run into a storing vat, where the silver, inci- 
. dentally dissolved, is precipitated by copper, and the latter subsequently 
recovered by means of iron. After a time, the copper being dissolved, the 
•silver begins to be reduced, the green solution of iron turning coffee-brown ; 
.the reaction is as follows : — 

2FeS0 4 + Ag 2 SG 4 = Fe 2 0 3 .3S0 3 + 2Ag. 

'The reduction may also be effected by sheets of metallic iron, which is first 
^converted into ferrous sulphate and then into ferric sulphate, the silver being 
•simultaneously reduced to the metallic state. The brown solution of ferric 
.sulphate is boiled with metallic iron in K, in order to regenerate the ferrous 
.salt. The silver is washed, pressed, dried, and melted. The gold from the 
•original dissolving kettle is also washed in a filter, pressed, dried, and melted. 

Such was the original Gutzkow process as employed in treating dore 
bars. Its chief advantage over the ordinary sulphuric acid process was the 
.-saving of acid In 1867, in the ordinary process, none of the acid used was 
.saved, so that it was reduced in amount as much as possible, but did not fall 
below twice the weight of the silver dissolved. This reduction in the amount 
-of acid used made the finishing of the dissolving a difficult and delicate opera- 
tion. In the Gutzkow process, however, only the acid decomposed by the 
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silver is lost ; the weight of this is about equal to that of the metal, the rest 
of the acid being all recovered and used over again in the boiling. More- 
over, the long and tedious crystallisation of copper sulphate is avoided, 



and the space required for the crystallising vats saved However, several 
large lead-lined vessels are required for the storage of the various solutions. 


1 Fig. 192 is reproduced by permission of Mr. J ohn Murray from Dr. Percy’s Metallurgy 
of Silver and Gold. 
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As mentioned above, p. 444, the production of sulphate of copper has been 
discarded in favour of the precipitation of copper by electrolysis, in the 
ordinary sulphuric acid process. The acid is also carefully recovered, so 
that the loss is probably less than in the Gutzkow process. 

The New Gutzkow Process 4 — If a large amount of acid is used for the 
boiling, not only is the silver more completely dissolved and the operation 
greatly expedited, but the presence of a high percentage of copper does not 
hinder the parting, as it is kept in solution by the excess of free acid. Thus, 
for ordinary dore silver, Gutzkow proposed to use four parts of acid to one 
of bullion ; for bars containing 20 per cent, of copper six parts of acid ; 
for still baser bullion, more acid, and so on, never losing more than one part 
of acid for one of bullion, and recovering the remainder. 

The charge for a pot 4 feet in diameter and 3 feet in depth is 400 lbs. 
of dore silver ; the pot is flat-bottomed, with a basin-shaped pocket or well 
in the centre which is useful for the collection of the gold. The bullion is 
first attacked by fresh acid of 66° B., run in by gravity from a large tank, 
and, when most of the silver has been dissolved, mother liquor from a former 
operation is added, a pitcher-full at a time, until the charge is completely 
dissolved, which takes from four to six hours. The fire is then moderated 
and the pot filled with mother liquor to within 1 or 2 inches of the top, when 
the temperature of the acid will have been so far reduced that only faint 
fumes are discernible. If no fumes are visible the acid is too cold and some 
silver sulphate will be precipitated, but otherwise the large excess of acid 
will keep it in solution. The well-stirred charge is now allowed to settle, 
which is perfectly accomplished in ten minutes, as the yellowish slowly- 
subsiding persulphate of iron is transformed to a greenish flocculent com- 
pound by the water in the mother liquor, and this settles quickly and carries 
all suspended matter to the bottom. More iron is dissolved from the kettle 
than in the ordinary process, owing to the greater dilution of the acid used 
in boiling. 

The solution is now siphoned from the kettle by means of a f-inch gas 
pipe into a large cast-iron vessel, only about 1 foot deep, standing in a larger 
vessel which can be filled with water for cooling the charge. Steam is blown 
into the still hot acid solution through a lead nozzle, inch in diameter, 
pointing vertically downwards. This both dilutes and warms the solution, 
bhe heating being necessary in order to prevent crystallisation of the silver 
consequent on the dilution. As soon as the dilution has proceeded sufficiently 
far to ensure the crystallisation of the hard yellow monosulphate instead 
of the soft white bisulphate of silver, a point which is found by dipping 
out small quantities at intervals, and observing their behaviour on cooling, 
bhe steam is shut off and the vat cooled with water and left all night. The 
filver crystals form a coating of about 1 inch thick, which is contaminated 
with copper sulphate if the mother liquor, by repeated use, has become 
saturated with it. The mother liquor is now pumped back into the acid 
storage tank by the creation of a vacuum, and the crystals of sulphate of 
silver are detached with an iron shovel and thrown into a filtering-box pro- 
vided with a false bottom. Cold distilled water is sprinkled on the charge, 
and is allowed to filter through it and flow back into the crystallising vat, 
until the greater part of the free acid has been removed. The steam is then 


1 This is fully described by Gutzkow in the Eng. and Mng. J., Feb. 28, 1891, p. 257, 
and May 7, 1892, p. 497, from which this account is summarised. 
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deflected into a cc silver filter 55 where any silver is precipitated that may 
have been dissolved at the same time as the sulphates of iron and copper. 
The silver filter, is a lead -lined box, partly filled with precipitated copper 
and provided with a false bottom. The silver separates on the top of the 
copper as a spongy sheet, a corresponding amount of copper being dissolved. 
When the crystals of silver sulphate in the first-named filtering box have been 
completely freed from acid, and from copper and iron sulphates, the stream 
of water is discontinued. The spongy sheet of silver is then removed from 
the silver filter 35 box and treated with hot water and a few crystals of 
silver sulphate to dissolve the copper still retained by the sheet. During 
this whole operation of sweetening the crystals of -silver sulphate, only about 
3 per cent, of it is dissolved, as it is little soluble in cold water. The copper 
solution, after passing through the “ silver filter,” is either run to waste 
or precipitated by scrap iron in wooden tanks at a nearly boiling temperature. 

The crystals are now dried in an iron pan which is placed above a furnace, 
and, after being mixed with about 5 per cent, of charcoal, they are at once 
charged into a hot crucible in a melting furnace. The silver sulphate is 
reduced at a low red heat to metallic silver, carbonic and sulphurous acid 
gases being evolved. By the time the temperature of melting silver is reached, 
these gases will have all passed away. The silver is toughened by adding 
nitre and borax until the so-called “ boiling ” indicates that the sulphur has 
all been eliminated, and the metal is then cast into bars. 

The gold residue in the dissolving kettle contains undissolved sulphates 
of lead, iron, antimony, mercury, and often some copper and silver. It is 
ladled out and boiled with water to dissolve out the sulphates of silver, copper, 
iron, etc., and, after thorough filtering, it is stirred in a dish with hot water 
and decanted on to a filter-cloth until the insoluble sulphates of lead, etc., 
have all been washed off, and the gold is left bright and clean. The 
gold is stored until enough is collected to make a 200-oz. bar, which is 
usually brittle. The material collected on the filter-cloth is re-washed once 
or twice to recover the particles of gold from it, and can then be reduced 
with charcoal and cupelled. If lead is present in the original alloy, part 
remains with the gold, and is dealt with in the manner which has been already 
described, but the greater part is carried off with the silver solution, and is 
deposited both while the steam is being passed in, and also subsequently 
during crystallisation of the sulphate of silver, which is coated with it. The 
sulphate of lead is removed from the crystals by stirring them well in a 
stream of cold water, by which the insoluble particles of lead and antimony 
sulphate arc carried away ; it can then be collected, reduced and cupelled. 
Any silver that may be dissolved in the course of this washing is precipitated 
by copper as before. 

The process is seen to differ from the original one in three essential par- 
ticulars : J. The solution is diluted with steam instead of with mother 

liquor, the amount of liquid in use, and consequently the number of lead- 
lined vats required being thus reduced. 2. The weak silver solution is pre- 
cipitated at once, instead of being stored in tanks to be used again or to be 
precipitated at leisure. 3. The silver sulphate is reduced directly with 
charcoal in a crucible in the furnace. One of the minor advantages of the 
process is said to be that no stirring is required during the boiling, owing 
to the large amount of acid used. This saves labour and enables. the acid 
fumes to be more easily condensed, as they are not mixed with air, which 
in the ordinary way would enter through the aperture left for stirring. The 
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ixclusion of air also lielps to prolong the life of the iron kettles by checking 
he attack on them by sulphuric acid. 

Titus Ulke, however, announced 1 that the method of reducing sulphate 
>f silver by heating it with charcoal, was tried by the Consolidated Kansas 
Sty Smelting and Refining Company, and abandoned, owing to the great 
volume of objectionable gases evolved, probably accompanied by heavy 
osses of silver. Gutzkow’s original method of reducing sulphate of silver 
vitli a solution of ferrous sulphate was at that time used at the company’s 
porks at Argentine, and 36,000 ozs. of dore silver (containing on an average 
: per cent, of gold and 95 per cent, of silver) were parted daily at a mean 
ost (in 1895) of 0*22 cent per oz., not including cost of superintendence 
,nd office expenses. 2 The cost in 1892 at this works had been 0-35 cent 
>er oz. These costs corresponded to 5*5 cents and 8*75 cents per oz of 
efined gold produced. The wages were from $2 to $2J per day, and 
ulphuric acid cost one cent per pound. 

8. Miller’s Chlorine Process. — The use of chlorine gas for the purification 
f molten gold was first proposed by L. Thompson in 1838, and the results 
f his investigations were published in the Journal of the Society of Arts 3 
wo years later. He stated that t; it has long been known to chemists, that 
iot only has gold no affinity for chlorine at red heat, but that it actually 
arts with it at that temperature, although previously combined. . . . 

'his, however, is not the case with those metals with which gold is 
sually alloyed. It offers, therefore, at once an easy and certain, means 
f separation. 55 

In 1867, F. B. Miller, 4 the Assayer of the Sydney Mint, applied this 
roperty of chlorine to the separation of gold from silver on the large 
cale, and the process has been in use at Sydney ever since, being 
articularly suitable for the purpose under the local conditions. Among 
hese conditions may be mentioned the facts that acid is very costly, and 
hat there is a scarcity of silver bullion containing small quantities of gold, 
’’he result is that the sulphuric acid parting process would prove very 
xpensive, but the chlorine process can be applied cheaply, as it requires 
ery little acid, and is efficacious in removing small quantities of silver 
rom gold bullion which has not been made up into alloys of definite 
omposition. Before the introduction of the chlorine process no attempt 
-as made to extract the silver from any of the native gold of Australia and 
few Zealand which was coined at the Sydney Mint. Sovereigns were manu- 
actured containing several per cent, of silver, which replaced part of the 
opper used as the alloying metal. These sovereigns, some of which are 
till in existence, can be easily recognised by their pale tint, due to the presence 
l silver. Such sovereigns have not been manufactured since 1872. Besides 
eparating the silver, the chlorine process removes the small quantities of 
3ad, antimony, etc., which render most of the Australian retorted gold 
>rittle, and so in one operation prepares the gold for coinage. Almost the 
diole of the gold produced in Australia is now deposited in the mints of 
iydney, Melbourne, and Perth. All unrefined bullion received at the mints 


1 Ulke, Mineral Industry, 1895, p. 348. 

2 Ulke, ibid., p. 350. 

3 Thompson, J. Soc. Arts, 1840-1, [i.], 53 , 16; Percy, Silver and Gold, p. 402. 

4 Miller, J. Chem. Soc., 1868, 21 , 506; and Tracis. Roy. Soc. of New South Wales , Dec. 
809. 
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i treated by this process, whatever its .composition may be. The average 
omposition of the bullion received in 1913 was as follows 1 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Base. 

Sydney, 

. 874-5 

86 

39-5 

Melbourne, 

. 914-2 

43-4 

42-4 

Perth, 

. 823-8 

115-6 

60-6 


In chlorine refining the furnace used is an ordinary melting furnace, 
uch as has been already described. The tile cover of the furnace has a hole 
a the centre to allow the chlorine tubes to pass through. Clay crucibles 
re used, the 4-pint size being generally employed, holding about 600 or 
00 ozs. of gold; they are placed inside graphite pots to prevent loss by 
racking. They are glazed inside by melting borax in them to prevent them 
rom absorbing molten chloride of silver. Graphite crucibles are unsuitable, 

,s silver chloride appears to be reduced, presumably by the hydrogen con- 
ained in them, as fast as it is formed. The crucibles are covered by loosely 
itting lids, through which the clay pipe-stems of about x 0 -inch bore are 
>assed to the bottom of the crucible for the conveyance of chlorine. The 
dpe-stem is made red-hot before being introduced into the molten metal, 
is otherwise it would crack and break off. 

The chlorine gas is conveyed in leaden pipes from the generator to the 
urnac.es. All joints and connections consist of well-wired india-rubber 
.iibes, which must be protected from direct radiation from the furnace. Screw 
compression clamps on these rubber tubes enable the supply of chlorine to 
ie regulated wit h precision. When the clamps are closed the gas accumulates 
tnd forces the acid out of the generator through a safety tube into a vessel 
dared overhead, and so the further generation of gas is prevented. 

The generators being in readiness, the crucibles are slowly heated to 
•edness, and the full charge of 600 or 700 ozs. of bullion introduced and 
nelted, 2 or 3 ozs. of borax being sprinkled on its surface or poured on in a 
nolten state. The chlorine is now allowed to pass slowly through the clay 
dpe to prevent metal from entering it, and the pipe is plunged to the bottom 
>[ the molten metal and kept there by means of a weight attached to it. 
Phe full stream of chlorine is now turned on and is heard to be bubbling 
nto t he molten metal, by which it is completely absorbed, so that no splashing 
tnd projection of the metal occurs. A height ‘of 16 to 18 inches in the safety 
:,ul>e corresponds to and balances a height of 1 inch of gold in the refining 
•rucilde. The safety tube acts as an index of the pressure in the generator 
tnd of the rate of production of the gas ; any leakage or the exhaustion of 
[he acid is at once indicated by a fall of the liquid in the tube. Fresh acid 
s added at intervals as it. is required. 

When the chlorine is introduced, dense fumes at once arise from the 
•surface of the metal owing to the formation of volatile chlorides of the base 
metals, which are the first to be attacked ; lead gives especially dense 1 times, 
which can be condensed on a cold object held in them. After a time these 
fumes cease and silver chloride is formed, very little chlorine escaping from 
the crucible, even if an extremely rapid current is passed into it *, consequently 
the operation is expedited by every increase in the volume of the current, 
towards the end of the operation splashing is more noticeable, and dark 


1 Forty-fourth Annual Report oj the Royal Mint , 1013 . 
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brownish-yellow fumes appear, consisting chiefly of free chlorine. The com- 
pletion of the refiniiur, however, is indicated by a reddidi nr brownish-yellow 
stain containing metallic cold, which is imparted to a [dec* 4 of white tobacco- 
pipe when exposed to the action of the fumes tor a moment. This stain 
appears in about one hour and admit from the start, when f»m o>.s. of "old, 
containing in per cent, of silver. are beimj .-objected to treatment. The 
current of "as is then at once stopped, and the crucible lifted out of the 
furnace and allowed to roof sufficiently tor the »jold to solidify. Probably, 
if the operation were continued after the appearance of the brown stain, 
appreciable losses of "old bv volatilisation would occur. 

The. chloride of silver, still molten, and Routine on the top of the "old, 
is then poured oil into iron mould', and the crucible inverted on an iron 
table, when the red hot rone of "old tail.- out. This. i> now tine, and alter any 
adherent chloride of silver ha- hern detached from it by -erapin". it simply 
requires melting into ingots. b s per cent, of the "old beiicj thu* at once 
rendered available for use. The reiuaindei of the "old is contained in the 
chloride of silver, partly in the form of entan-jled -hoo of undid, but ehietiv 
as a double ehloride of silver ami cold. 

r Fhe "old is removed from this by mean- of -odium carbonate, as. follows; 1 
r l iie argentic chloride i- covered by a layer of fu-ed borax, about j inch 
thick, and when all is well fused, the powdered . oda i pnnkled on the top 
of the borax, without stinimi. as mpidh as the en-umy action will admit. 
Occasionally the. top layer is dipped with a 'finer .-divhtly underneath the 
molten argentic chloride, without sfinin. tin* latter. When all the necessary 
soda is added and the action i> nearh over, the pot i coveied with a lid, 
and left for aland ten to twenty minute to im rea ed heat, ami, when the 
contents are quite liquid, the pot i* lifted out of the t n* without previous 
stirring, and allowed to cool, >n as t « * enable the at cent w chloride to be 
poured oil from the "old button at the bottom of the pot 

"The. use of IS oz- of soda for 2d n o/-. » *f t blonde produces a "old 
button weiuhin" het-ween do and do uc , ,1 ouir; about *>2< * to and 
leaves from 0T> to I'D part of "old in I .< h h » pan of jker bullion produced. 

u To free the argentic chloride from cold, a ond neat men? with d ozs. 
ol soda per pot of 2*H) o/s, chloride, « <mf aimny but a tmiiufc quantify of "old, 
will always he found to answer, the only cure icqmjed bein' yi adual appli 
cation of the soda and enough heat at t he cud of tie* operation. 4 ’ 

The time required for the t wo operations is about halt an hour, 
u The j»rc.scncc of a lanm proportion of eldnude of copper has been found 
to prolong the operation eonsiderabh on account of oxide of copper bain# 
formed on addition of soda, as a much "n*a ter heat i required m order to 
fuse the whole mass. The argentic eldoi ide produced from lav** cold alloys 
would contain u lurjLU* proportion of chloride of copper, etc., and it would 
he better, therefore, to reduce if due*!, and devolve the reduced metals 
in acid, to separate "old and silver therefrom " 

At. the Sydney Mint, uecordin" to J. MTutrheoit, the chloride of silver 
baled out of the pot is treated with , v awla(| lb, to dan o/-- j, as above, but the 
portion poured of! the "old is partly reduced by "ranulatcd /.me, *4 which 
7 o/s. are thrown on the surface of d5»t o/s. of molten chloride. This should 
be equivalent to about 18 ozs. of bicarbonate of soda. 

The silver chloride was at first east into slabs and reduced bv zinc plates, 

1 Fourth Ann mil fttjMtri of thr H**ml MmU 1*7-1. JCc|«*rt by A. Lcibeo, p, GY 
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the chloride slabs and zinc being suspended side by side in acidulated water, 
and connected above by strips of silver. 1 The reduction depends on electro- 
lytic action, hydrogen being generated on the slabs of silver chloride and 
reducing the silver and copper together. When all action has ceased, the 
slabs of cupreous silver are lifted out and boiled, first in acidulated water 
and then in pure water before being melted. As no acid is used the amount 
of zinc consumed is the theoretical quantity required by the equations — 

2AgCl + Zn = ZnCl 2 + 2Ag 

CuCl 2 + Zn = ZnCl 2 + Cu. 

At the Melbourne Mint in the year 1889, the zinc plates employed as 



Fig. 193. — Section of Furnace for Chlorine Refining Process. 


described above were replaced by sheets of iron, 2 which are now in general 
use. 

The Chlorine Process as now practised at Melbourne . — The following 
description has been kindly supplied by Francis R. Power, the Assay er 
at the Royal Mint, Melbourne, by permission of the Deputy Master. It 
gives the exact methods and apparatus in use in the early part of 1896, and 
has been amended so as to include all changes introduced subsequently. 

Furnaces . — These are thirteen in number. They are built cylindrically 
(see Fig. 193, in which one of these furnaces is shown in section, with crucible 


1 A. Leibius, Trans. Roy. Soe. , JSfcw South. Wales, Dec. 1869. The paper is given almost 
at full length in Percy, Metallurgy of Silver arid Gold, p. 418. 

2 Twentieth Annual Report of the Royal Mint , 1889, p. 126. 
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and pipe-stem in position), being more compact in this form, more easily 
cleaned from clinker, and more economical in fuel than the square ones. 
They are 12 inches in diameter and 21 inches deep. The five fire-bars, 
li inches square and 18 inches long, are set in a cast-iron box, I), j 2 inches 
by 2 inches, which passes through the brickwork in front of the furnace, 
the other ends of the fire-bars resting on an iron bar set in the brickwork 
at the back of the furnace. The bars are fi inches above the floor. The 
draught is obtained through a grating in the floor, vs inch covers a portion 
of the ashpit, over which there slides a cast-iron plate, M, \ inch thick, for 
regulating the admission of air, and pivotted in one corner. The flue, L. is 
6 inches square, and communicates with a series of five condensing chambers, 

8 feet by 8 feet by 5 feet, running the length of the furnaces (12 feet), all com- 
municating and leading to the stack, so feet high, common to refining and 
melting furnaces, which are twenty-one in all. There are three furnace 
covers, two of them inches by <>.l inches, t hi* third a little smaller, and all 
are bound with iron. The middle one is perforated by a Finch hole, through 
which the chlorine delivery pipe passes. (Jlenboig arched firebricks, B, 

9 inches by 4 1 inches, and tapering from 2J inches to 2 inches, are used for 
lining the furnaces, and are set with touching joints in an iron cylinder. A, 
21 J inches in diameter, and at least .} to f of an inch thick, which is supported 
by a cast-iron plate, (> £ of an inch thick, and 22 incites in diameter, with 
a 12-inch hole in the centre. This plate is supported by the brickwork which 
forms the foundation. The ashpit is a cast-iron Hanged box, easily cleaned 
in case of an accident. Round the iron cylinder, concrete. N, is rammed, the 
front iron plate of the furnace being shifted 2 or .'l inches in, until this 
is set and then moved out, thus providing an air span*. F, which keeps the 
] dates cooler. The furnace top is a plate of cast iron and, in order to facilitate 
repairs, should be in two pieces for each furnace, halved into one uunfhei, 
the hole being slightly bossed at the edge so that the tire-tiles may run easily 
on them. One piece has a hole H inches in diameter over which the suing 
ventilating hood, P, is placed by which the pot is covered when removed 
from the fire. This hood communicates bv a passage through the brickwork 
with the flue. The cylindrical furnace is calculated tit F t for three years, 
the square ones lasting only eighteen months and taking three hours to 
re-line, while the cylindrical ones take one. hour. On the other hand, the 
curved bricks are more expensive than Hat ones. 

The, Crucibles, etc. The guard pot placed for safely under the white 
pot and afterwards used for reinciting the refined gold, is a plumbago crucible 
8| inches high, (> inches inside diameter, f of an inch thick at the top, and 
4 ^ inch at the bottom, which is Hat inside and stands on a cylindrical 
firebrick 5 inches in diameter and 2/, inches deep. The dav pots, fitting 
loosely into the guards, are ]0.\ inches high, b inches in diameter, and f of 
an inch thick at the top, tapering from i inch at the bottom. They are 
covered by a closely fitting lid, dished at the fop to catch any globules spirted 
out by too rapid a current o{ gas, and perforated by two holes J of an inch 
in diameter. A new pattern of lid has been introduced which has a notch 
in the edge for the pipe-stem to pass through, the advantage of this being 
the easy removal of the lid without withdrawing the pipe stein, as is neeessarv 
with the old lids. 

The pipe-stem is 21 inches long, tapering from f inch thick at the 
top to JF inch at the end inserted into the gold, and is wedge shaped 
to facilitate the escape of the chlorine when resting on the bottom of 
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the pot. The bore of the pipe-stem is -J-inch in diameter. The thin 
end of the pipe-stem is attached to the branch delivery pipe by a piece 
of -J-inch rubber about 2-| inches long, which connects with an ebonite 
junction, G, 3 inches in length, with a bore of -^Vinch, turned with 
a ring round the middle, which acts as a rest for the 8-oz. weight, 
H, used as a sinker for the pipe-stem. One end of the ebonite junction 
is -J-inch in diameter, the other f-inch ; the latter being connected by 
a stout rubber tube 3 or 4 inches long to a 14-inch lead pipe (i-inch 
in diameter) which is^ attached (by a rubber junction) to a glass stop- 
cock, I, from the spigot of which a f-lb. lead weight, J, is suspended to 
prevent the pressure of gas from blowing it out. The glass stopcocks have 
replaced the compressor clamps, which were not satisfactory owing to the 
rubber cutting through, and chlorine leaking past. The rubber joints are 
sufficiently flexible to allow the pipe-stem to bend down into the pot or 



Fig. 194. —Furnaces for Chlorine Process, Melbourne Mint. 


to be laid horizontally on a rest when not in use. Each furnace is provided 
with one glass stopcock to control the flow of gas. The cock is far enough 
away at the back' of the furnace, to be unaffected by the heat when the 
fire-tiles are removed, and is connected by a |-inch lead pipe with the mam 
pipe running along the wall. Thinner pipe-stems are found to be as service- 
able as the above and do not require such careful annealing. The tubes, 
stopcock, etc., are somewhat diagrammatic m Fig. 193, and can he studied 
in Fig. 194, which is from a photograph of the furnaces by R. Law. ibis 
also shows the crucibles, guard pots, ventilating hoods and chloride cakes. 

The qenerators 1 are shown in Fig. 195, which is also from a photograph 
by R. Law. The pressure regulator and the reduction tank are also 


i These generators are now replaced by the Edwards generators described on p. 461. 
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shown. The generators, eight in number, are three-necked cylindrical stone- 
ware vessels with domed tops, and having a flange round the middle by which 
they are supported on the stoneware steam jacket 16 inches high, 16i inches 
in diameter, and f of an inch thick. The domed vessel is 2 feet high. . The 
three necks have If-, If-, and lf-inch holes, the first for charging-in the 
manganese ore and closed by an india-rubber plug, the second for the pipe 
leading to the main chlorine pipe, and the third for a branch acid supply 
tube, i an inch in diameter, fitted with a glass stopcock a foot above the neck, 
between which and the stopcock another 1-inch tube, the overflow, branches. 
The overflow tube, through which the hot w r aste of the generators has to 
pass, is provided with an ebonite stopcock which is turned off during refining. 
Stout combustion tubing is used. The bottom of the generator is covered 
with 4 inches of quartz pebbles, to prevent choking of the acid delivery pipe, 
which reaches to within 1 inch of the bottom of the vessel. 56 lbs. of man- 


Fig. 


195. ^-Chlorine Generators, Melbourne Mint. 


ganese ore (about 73 per cent, peroxide), broken to J to inch cube, is placed 
on the pebbles, and commercial hydrochloric acid, of specific gravity 1*16, 
is added as required through 'the acid delivery pipe by turning the glass 
stopcock. The acid pipe is of glass, and leads to the eight storage tanks, 
20 feet above the floor, which hold 320 lbs. of acid each, and are interconnected 
by glass tubes luted into the bottoms ; the delivery of acid, however, being 
from one at a time. The gas delivery pipes from the generators all connect 
with a 1-inch lead pipe, which leads to a distributing vessel with two necks, 
and partially filled with manganese chloride solution. A pressure gauge 
of 1 inch glass tube and 15 feet high is luted into the bottom of this vessel, 
and is fixed to the wall by brackets, 10 to 11 feet of the solution being required 
to overcome the resistance of about 7 inches of metal in the pots. The pressure 
in refining is equal to 5 lbs. per square inch. A four-way tube of lead or 
pottery is passed through the second neck of the vessel, and each arm is 
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connected by thick rubber to glass stopcocks to which J-ineh lead pipes are 
joined, these pipes leading to three sets of 4, 4, and 5 furnaces respectively, so 
that the supply of gas can be delivered to a few or all the furnaces, as desired, 
the subdivision being made for safety in case of a leakage or for convenience 
xf only a few furnaces are in use. All the generators are used whether the 
quantity of gold to be refined be large or small, the same quantity of acid 
being run into each. When the flow of chlorine through the gold is stopped 
the acid in the generators is forced back through the overflow pipe by opening 
the ebonite tap. It is found necessary to have the main pipe in communi- 
cation with another two-necked earthenware vessel containing such a quantity 
of water that when the pressure of gas exceeds the working pressure required, 
the end of a glass tube, passing to the bottom of the vessel and connected 
above the neck with an upright 4-inch lead pipe 10 feet high, becomes un- 
sealed, and the gas escapes through the water in large bubbles, escaping 
into the air through a glass pipe, inclined at an angle at the top of the lead 
pipe. When sufficient gas has escaped to reduce the pressure to the working 
limit the pipe is sealed. ; Thus the pipe acts automatically in keeping the 
pressure below- such an amount as w T ould endanger the apparatus or cause 
joints to leak. It is found expedient to cover all the rubber junctions in the 
generating room with calico and then to paint them. Protected in this 
way they will last until stopped up by the action of the chlorine which fills 
them with a lemon-yellow incrustation, at the same time reducing their 
thickness. All junctions are secured with copper wire where practicable. 

Refining Operations . — The guard pot, with the clay pot in it containing 
2 or 3 ozs. of fused borax, is placed in the furnace, and is heated gradually 
until the bottom of the clay pot is dull red. The ingots (of which the larger 
are slipper-shaped) to be refined, amounting in all to 650 to 720 ozs. in weight, 
are then placed loosely in the pot, the furnace filled with fuel, and the dampers 
opened. As soon as the gold is melted, which generally happens in about 
one and a-half hour's, the boraxing of the pots being also effected at the same 
time, the perforated lid is put on, and the pipe-stem, previously brought 
carefully to a red heat to prevent cracking or flaking, is pushed to the bottom 
of the pot. As the pipe is being inserted, the chlorine is gently turned on to 
avoid stoppage of the passage through the stem by the solidification of metal 
in it. The supply of chlorine is controlled by the glass stopcock over the 
furnace, and the amount is adjusted so that the whole of the gas is absorbed 
and no globules of metal can be thrown up. This can usually be ascertained 
by feeling the pulsations of the gas through the india-rubber connections 
as it escapes in bubbles out of the bottom of the pipe-stem. When the gold 
contains much silver or base metals, the absorption of the chlorine takes 
place rapidly but gently, very little motion of the contents of the crucible 
being apparent, but when the gold to be refined is of high assay and also in 
all cases towards the end of refining, the gas is admitted only in a small 
stream, and requires careful watching to prevent spirting. When base metals 
are present in large quantities (over 2 per cent.) dense characteristic fumes 
of the chlorides of these are given off, and the metal or metals present may be 
generally identified by the fume or incrustation caused by the condensation 
of the base chlorides on the pipe or lid. 

Gold containing 2 per cent, of silver and 0*5 per cent, of base metal is 
refined to about 995 fine in one and a-half hours, while that containing 3*5 per 
cent, of silver and 1*5 per cent, of base metals takes two hours. When larger 
percentages of silver or base metals are to be dealt with, the time taken is 
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not proportionately longer, because, as mentioned above, a much greater 
stream of gas may with safety be admitted, though, in all cases, at the begin- 
ning the chlorine must be introduced gently on account of there being 
air in the chlorine mains, and, also, at the end of refining, the supply 
must be greatly reduced. When nearing completion, the “flame” issuing 
from the holes in the lid becomes altered in appearance, and much 
smaller ; it now contains much chlorine mixed with small quantities of the 
volatile chlorides. The actual completion of the operation is generally 
known by the appearance of a very characteristic “ flame,” which is luminous, 
with a dark brown fringe. In case of doubt, a piece of clean pipe-stem is 
used as a test. It is placed, cold, for a few seconds in the issuing flame, and 
if the refining is finished, a clear reddish-brown stain, tending to yellow, 
is imparted to the test end. This stain consists of ferric oxide and chloride 
from the oxidation of ferrous chloride, and contains gold and sometimes 
chloride of silver, and is probably caused by small quantities of chloride 
of iron retained by the fused gold and non-volatile chlorides, from which it 
is freed by the unabsorbed chlorine bubbling through. Traces of copper 
and iron are always found in the refined gold, the bulk of the alloy being 
silver. As soon as the stain is found to be of the right colour, the current of 
gas is at once stopped, and the pipe is then withdrawn and the clay pot lifted 
out of the guard. If the current of gas is continued a loss of gold ensues. 
The pot is allowed to stand under a hood (to carry off the fumes) until the gold 
is set, which usually takes place in from five to seven minutes, the fact that 
solidification has taken place being observed by thrusting a piece of red-hot 
pipe-stem down through the fused chlorides. The chloride is then poured 
into a mould provided with a ventilating hood, which, in consequence of the 
high density of the fumes necessitating a sharp draught to remove them, 
is connected with the stack. Any borax poured off with the chlorides is 
allowed to remain, as it is required as a cover for the chlorides in the subse- 
quent fusion for the separation of their gold contents. The pot is then broken, 
as the cone of gold will not fall out of it soon enough, and the cone of refined 
gold is remelted in the guard and cast into two flat ingots, 12 inches by 4 
inches by 1| inches, w’hich, when set and still red hot, are placed on a copper 
lift, dipped in dilute sulphuric acid and then in water, and after removal 
from the water are still sufficiently hot to dry by their own heat. The broken 
pots are ground in a small Chilian mill and panned off, and the gold obtained 
is added to the “ end ” that is returned at the . end of the day. 9,000 ozs.j 
containing up to 10 per cent, of silver and base metals, constitute a day’s 
refining. 

An improvement was introduced in 1895, by which a considerable saving 
of time and material was made. This is the dipping of the fused chlorides 
and borax from the pot while it is still in the fire, and without previous 
solidification of the gold, by a small clay crucible, from which they are poured 
into a covered mould projecting over the furnace, the drops falling back 
into the pot. This had previously been the practice when the percentage 
of silver was large, as the silver doubles its bulk on conversion to chloride, 
and would have overflowed. The last “ dip ” always contains some gold, 
and is poured into a separate mould, in which the metal sets at once. The 
chloride is thence poured into the larger mould, and the gold returned to the 
pot. The chloride remaining in the pot is then made into a paste with bone 
ash, after which the refined gold is stirred and cast into ingots, the pot being 
at once returned to the furnace to be used a second time. 
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The chlorides, which hold from 5 to 10 per cent, of gold in feathery 
particles, are remelted during the day in plumbago crucibles holding 300 ozs. 
of chloride. When fused, 7 per cent, of their weight of bicarbonate of soda 
is added, cautiously and without stirring, which produces a shower of globules 
of reduced silver, and these falling through the chlorides carry down nearly 
all the gold. As one addition of bicarbonate of soda does not entirely free 
the chlorides from gold, a second addition is made, without removing the 
crucible from the furnace, ten minutes being allowed after each addition. 
The pot is then lifted out and placed on one side to allow the metal to set, 
when the chlorides are poured into a mould 12 inches by 10 inches by 
2 inches, practically free from gold and ready for reduction. The silvery 
button obtained contains from 40 to 60 per cent, of gold, and is refined on 
the following day. 

The silvery ingot and the refined gold contain 99*95 per cent, of the 
gold issued in the morning for refining, the bulk of the deficiency being in 
the pots. The amount of gold which goes immediately into work alter 
refining is 97*6 per cent, (an average of thirty days’ refining). The amount 
of gold left in the silver after reduction from the chloride reaches a maximum 
of I part in 10,000, but is usually from J to •§■ of this quantity. 

The cakes of impure chloride, weighing about 250 ozs. each, may be 
colourless and translucent to brown or chocolate in colour and opaque, the 
colour depending on the amount of copper salt present. They consist of 
argentic and cuprous chlorides, with traces of other chlorides and 9 per cent, 
of chloride of sodium from the decomposition of silver chloride by bicar- 
bonate of soda. When cool, each cake is sewn up in a coarse flannel bag 
to prevent loss of any silver which may become detached during reduction, 
and they are then boiled with water in a wooden vat for four or five days. 
By exposure to air and moisture the cakes become coated with a green 
deposit, owing to the conversion of the cuprous chloride into cupric oxy- 
chloride and hydrated cupric chloride, and the successful removal of a 
large proportion of the cuprous salt in the vat is due to its solubility 
in a hot solution of common salt and of hydrated cupric chloride, from 
which it is redeposited on dilution. 

The cakes for reduction are placed alternately with wrought-iron plates 
J inch thick in a cast-iron tank lined with similar plates. The plates are 
prevented from touching the bags by laths of wood, otherwise the copper 
would be reduced in the bags, and would be difficult to separate from the 
silver. The reduction is slow in starting, unless either some liquor is left 
from a previous operation or some chloride of iron added. The bath is heated 
by the direct injection of steam (this is absolutely necessary), and the reduc- 
tion is complete in from two to four days, though sometimes it takes longer: 
The time may be lessened to twenty-four hours by putting the chloride 
cakes in metallic connection with the iron plates, or by adding a strong 
solution of sodium chloride, a method suggested by M. L. Bagge. 1 . In the 
latter case some silver chloride is dissolved, and the silver from it passes 
into the reduced copper and is lost. The completion of the reduction may 
be easily ascertained by feeling the cake, when, if any chloride be unreduced, 
it is left as a hard lump. The reduced silver is taken out of the bags, washed 
in boiling water for about an hour, and then melted with from 1 to 5 per 
cent, of nitre. The use of the flannel bags makes the reduced silver of high 


1 Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Mint , 1906, p. 127. 
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standard, as the reduced copper is thus prevented from adhering to the silver 
cahe, from which it was found very hard to detach it without tearing oiT silver 
as well. A small percentage of reduced silver and silver chloride is found 
at the bottom of the tank, its presence being probably due to the solubility 
of the chloride in solutions of the chlorides of copper, iron, and sodium. 

The method now in use at Melbourne for reducing the chloride is due 
to W. M. Robins. It is as follows : l The chlorides are poured into cakes 
about § inch thick, and these are crushed into pieces of about j inch cube, 
making as little dust as possible. The (‘rushed chlorides, loosely folded in 
flannel, are placed in open cane baskets, giving layers 3 inches thick. The 
baskets holding about 350 ozs. each are stacked at one end of a connate 
vat of 30 inches cube. At the other end, separated by a perforated wooden 
diaphragm with i-inch holes, are some iron plates. The vat is tilled with 
water, and the contents boiled by means of live steam for 24 horns. The 
copper chloride is dissolved and precipitated by the iron. The residual silver 
chloride is then placed in loose layers about t l inch thick between iron plates 
in another vat and boiled for 21 hours, when reduction is complete. The 
silver is then washed, melted in plumbago pots and oast. It averages about 
996 line. 

When base gold is refined the amount of copper chloride is large and is 
probably more easily dissolved in water, so that the resulting silver is finer 
than if the original bullion contained only a small amount of copper In 
the latter case the copper chloride is not easily removed from the chloride 
cakes. 

The silver contained in the gold operated on is distributed in the following 
manner, the mean results obtained at Melbourne in the five years ] 891-95 
being given : - 


Silver in ingots. 

,, left in refined gold, 

,, in “ sweeps,** 

,, unaccounted for. . 


88*77 per cent. 
7-62 

2*m ,, 

I -60 


No silver is now “unaccounted for “ since the introduction of Robins’ 
method. The ik sweep '* from the condensing chambers amounts to about 
3 cvvts. per annum, and contains an average of II o/s. fine gold and 137 ozs. 
fine silver, which arc carried over as globules or volatilised as chloride and 
condensed. 

The mean amount of gold refined per annum at Melbourne during five 
years (1891 -95) was 919,527 oz.s., containing gold 937*7, silver 49*6, and 
base metals (by difference) 12*7. 'flu* mean assay of the refined gold for 
the same period was *395*9, and the mean loss of gold in the refining opera- 
tions lor the same period was 0*175 per thousand. .Similar results are still 
being obtained. 2 

The loss of gold by volatilisation is probably prevented from reaching 
the large amounts which might be expected from the known volatility of 
gold chloride by the fact that, during the whole time that the chlorine is 
being passed, silver and base metals are present, and, by absorbing the 
gas, protect the gold from its action. Moreover, the cover of slag intercepts 
any volatilised gold. 


1 Fort {(-third Annual lt<)*>rt of tht Mint , HH2, p. 1 03. 

* Annual JltjHtrti of the Mint,! Kiri to 1913. 
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, p ie a PP rox ^ ma t e cost of refining per ounce gross weight refined at 
Melbourne was as follows : — 


Material, . 
Wages, 


In 1894. 

0-1397 of a penny. 
0-1485 


0-2882 


In 1895. 

0-1215 of a penny. 
0-1439 

0-2654 


Half the cost for materials was for hydrochloric acid at £20 15s. per ton. 

In the year 1904, 1,074,550 ozs. of rough gold were chlorinated at- 
Melbourne. The average assay before refining was — 

( ’ oI<1 ’ 923-0 

Silver, . . . . . . . . .42*5 

34-5 


This was brought up to an average fineness of 994-9, costing approximately 
per gross ounce treated — 


8 tores, . 

Wear and tear, 
Treatment of sweep, 


Wages, excluding supervision, . 
Total 


0*1132 of a pennv. 
0*0078 * „ * 

0*0313 

0*1523 

0*1222 


0*2745 


Thomas Price, who treated some of the Californian gold bullion by this- 
method on a working scale in his laboratory in Han Francisco, stated 1 in 1888- 
that, with Californian gold, which generally contains more silver than 
Australian gold, the gold taken up by the chloride of silver amounted to- 
ft per cent., and even to 10 per cent, of the total weight of the gold. For 
this reason, and on account ot the large amount of silver bullion in the- 
Han Francisco market requiring parting, Price considered that the Miller 
process, while technically successful with Californian gold, was hardly able-, 
to compete commercially with the ordinary sulphuric acid process. This 
opinion was apparently based on an imperfect acquaintance with the chlorine: 
process, but was probably sound at the time when it was expressed. 

Hdtmrdx Generator. 2 In PJOl. a new generator, patented by T. Edwards, 
Pyrites Works, .Ballarat, was introduced at the Melbourne Mint. The design, 
is simple, and it has given entire satisfaction. It consists of a wrong h. tv-iron 
flanged cradle (see Fig. 1%, which is from a working drawing kindly supplied 
by F. R. Power), fitted with a lead lining § inch thick, cast or hammered 
from sheet-lead to lit. The lining is supported at the bottom and sides by 
outside ribs (forming part of the casting), with openings to permit of the 
free circulation of the hot water used for heating the charge. The water 
passes between the iion case and the lining through a hole in one of the 


1 Price, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mat/. Kwj ., 1888, I7» 80. 

* Communicated by F. R. Power. 
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runnions on which the generator is suspended, and escapes through a similar 
tole in the other trunnion. A flat lead-lined iron cover lies on the flange 
>f the lining, and is secured by iron bolts to the flange of the cradle, a gas- 
ight joint being obtained by a rubber washer 3 inches wide. 
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screws, passing through iron clamps bearing against iron lugs. One opening 
is used for charging-in and washing out, and the other has attached to its 
cover two pipes, one for water, which empties the generator of chlorine 
by forcing it through the second pipe into a second generator, when the 
charge of the first is exhausted. 

The fourth opening, 4 inches in diameter, in the centre of the cover, has 
a two-way lead casting with flanged openings, fastened over it. Through 
this the acid is delivered by a siphon pipe, while the chlorine passes through 
the second opening into the pipe leading to the condensing jar, and thence 
to the main pipe. The acid delivery, chlorine, and water pipes are bent 
over to a trunnion, and fastened to it by clips, and have 2 feet of stout rubber 
tubing, -f-inch wall, inserted in their length to take up the slight twist pro- 
duced when the generator rocks. The acid is fed by gravity from a graduated 
lead jar, 7 feet above, by a lead siphon, having an earthenware tap at the 
level of the generator to regulate the flow. A crank shaft connecting with 
the driving arm fixed at one end of the generator gives three complete 
oscillations per minute, the cover making an angle of 50° with the floor. 
This ensures the thorough mixing of the charge. 

The usual charge is 80 lbs. manganese ore (73 per cent.), 100 lbs. salt, 
and 10 gallons of water. The acid is allowed to flow down at intervals until 
about 225 lbs. of chamber acid (sp. gr. 1*83) have been added. To get the 
maximum yield of chlorine, the charge must be heated nearly to boiling 
at the end. The generator is easily emptied through a 2-inch pipe burnt 
into one of the covers. The capacity is about 90 gallons, and with 100 lbs. 
manganese ore, 125 lbs. salt and 265 lbs. of acid, 1,560 ozs. of base metaland 
silver have been removed at the Melbourne Mint in one working day. 

At the Ottawa Mint, R. Pearson uses the gas given off from liquid chlorine 
contained in cylinders. 

Preliminary Refining . 1 — Though the main object of the chlorine process 
as used at Melbourne is to produce nearly fine gold, which on alloying with 
copper will be tough, it is frequently employed to enable gold containing 
much base metal to be partially refined so as to give a correct assay, or 
to enable a check assay to be made on finer metal, where the appearance 
of the original clips and ingot make it doubtful if a trustworthy assay is 
possible. In the case of ingots containing much silver, the operation has 
to be carefully conducted, otherwise some silver may become converted 
to chloride. In partial refining it is necessary to vary the pressure of the gas 
according to the weight of the ingot. The pressure may be reduced auto- 
matically from the full pressure as delivered from the generator as follows 
(see Fig. 197) 

A is the full pressure main. B is an ebonite plug, with a pin-hole drilled 
through the centre, inserted in A. C is a glass pressure gauge reaching 
to the bottom of a Woulff’s bottle, D, which contains water, and is of 
about a litre capacity. 

The gas passes from A through B and into D. The tap, E, allows it to 
pass into the melted metal, through which it bubbles as soon as the pressure 
in D is sufficiently great to overcome the resistance. Test pieces are taken 
by dipping from time to time to determine the extent to which the refining 
has gone. 

A preliminary refining with oxygen gas is given to low-grade material 


Communicated by F. R. Power. 
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the Perth Mint. According to A. Ventris 1 2 the superintendent, zinc, 
>n, lead, etc., are removed at a lower cost than if chlorine were used. 

9. Electrolysis in Silver Nitrate Solution. -The method presents some 
.vantages over acid parting, among them being the absence of noxious 
mes, except during acid treatment of the gold residues, the small amount 
labour and chemicals, the cleanliness and rapidity ol working, and the 
sence of bye-products, so that the loss of metal is reduced to a minimum. 

consequence of these advantages, dore silver is generally treated in 
is way. 

The Moehius Process — This process is in successful operation in several 
lalities in the United States and Germany. It is said 3 to be specially 
itable for refining copper bullion containing large proportions of silver 
d gold with small quantities of lead, platinum, and other metals, but 
chiefly used in parting dore silver containing not more than about .10 per 
nt. of base metals. A similar process is in use in the *' silver cells 1 of 



Pig. 197. — Arrangement for Varying Gus Pressure, Melbourne Mint. 

a electrolytic processes adopted in the mints ol the United States and 
nada (see below, p. I (hi). 

The apparatus required consists of a number of earthenware or wooden 
ts coated with graphite paint. The solution used contains 1 per cent, 
nitric acid, which constitutes the electrolyte. Th s is soon converted 
■o stiver and copper nitrate, in which a small percentage of free nitric 
id is kept. The anodes consist of plates of bullion oi about .1 inch thick, 
inches long, and ID inches wide, which are hung in closely woven filter- 
ith bags destined, to catch the insoluble impurities after the silver, copper, 
have been dissolved. The anode residue consists of gold, lead (as per- 
ide), platinum metals, antimony, etc. The cathodes consist of thin rolled 
ites of pure silver, slightly oiled to prevent adhesion of tin* deposited 
*tal. These plates are continually scrubbed by a mechanical arrangement 


1 Private communication to the author. 

2 Eng. Pat. No. Hi, 554, Dee. Hi, 1884. 

8 Gore, K/ectroh/tic of Mttulx (London, 1890), p. 240. 
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<>t wooden brushes, by which their surfaces are kept free from loose crystals 
of electro-deposited silver. The loose silver falls on to trays placed below, 
which are removed at intervals, and the silver collected from them. It is 
necessary to agitate the electrolyte. 

The current should have an electromotive force of from one to three 
volts for each vat, but the potential per cell at the Electrolytic Refining and 
Smelting Company of Australia at Port Kembla, N.S.W., was eight volts. 1 
The current density may he as high as 50 amperes per square foot of anode, 
but is usually only 20 or 30 amperes per square foot. The copper is not 
deposited unless the solution becomes too weak in silver or too rich in copper. 
When too much copper has accumulated in the solution the latter must 
be removed, the method being as follows : — Tbe bullion anodes are replaced 
by carbon ones, and a weak current passed until all the silver is deposited. 
The silver cathodes are then replaced by copper ones, and a strong current 
passed so as to deposit the copper as rapidly as possible as a loose powder, 
which falls into a copper box. This box is connected with the cathode to 
prevent corrosion by the acid which is set free. The liquid thus regenerated 
is used again as the new electrolyte. Instead of occasional renewal of the 
whole electrolyte, it is more usual to draw off a portion each day and replace 
it with solution free from copper. 

If no copper were present in the bullion it is clear that there would be 
no consumption of acid, and it would never be necessary to change the 
electrolyte. Under the most favourable conditions, therefore, with water 
power available and the amount of copper in the bullion very small, the cost 
of parting (lore silver would be merely nominal. 

At the Pinos Altos Mine, Chihuahua. Mexico, 2 3 a little plant capable of 
treat ing from 3,500 to 4, 000 ozs. of dore silver in 24 hours was at work in 
1 81)0. The bullion was from 800 to 1)00 line in silver, and 25 to 50 in gold, 
(he rest being chiefly cupper. The silver anodes were dissolved in about 
21 hours, and the melted cathodes were 999 fine. The electric current em- 
ployed was l?o amperes, the electromotive force being 8 volts. The cost 
of parting was said to be less than .[ cent per gross oz. of bullion. 

The ivioebius process was also in successful operation at the works of 
the Pennsylvania. Lead Company at Pittsburg from 1886 to 1897; here 
it- is said that from 30,000 to 40,000 ozs. of dore bullion w.ere refined daily. 
Tin? dore bullion did not contain more than 2 per cent, of impurities (lead, 
copper, bismuth, etc.), and was cast into large anode plates, 1*3 cm. thick 
and weighing 13 to 15 kilogrammes, which are less advantageous than the 
light thin anodes used at Frankfort. Each anode was dissolved in about 
2.1 days. When the copper rose to more than 4 or 5 per cent, in the solution, 
part of the liquid was withdrawn, and the silver precipitated as chloride. 
The silver produced was from 999 to 999*5 fine, and could be raised by 
repeated washing to 999 *85. Jt . 

At the Perth Amboy plant of the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany the process was in use in 1906. 4 The dore bars from electrolytic copper 
relining were cast into anodes. There were 144 silver cells in 24 divisions. 
Each cell consumed 260 amperes at 1*75 volts, the total consumption ol. 
current being 62 kilowatts and the yield 1,600 ozs. silver per kilowatt in 


1 R. G. OiiHoy, Mineral Indudri / , 11)10, p. 221. 

a G. Maynard, Ena. and Mn;/. «/., May 9, 1891, p. «>a0. 

3 T. Ellin, Mineral ]».dudr>/, 1895, p. 856. 

* O. Rufahl, End . «"-d Mwj. dan. 27, 1906, p. 169. 
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24 hours, or nearly 100,000 ozs. in all per day. The mean composition of 
the electrolyte was said to be 10 per cent, free nitric acid, and 17 grammes 
silver and 35 to 40 grammes copper per litre. 

At the Frankfort refinery, where this process is in use, 1 the general 
arrangements are similar to those noted above. The operation is begun 
with a very dilute solution of nitric acid and with a current of about 300 
amperes per square metre (28 amperes per square foot). As the operation 
proceeds, copper accumulates in the liquid (the silver anodes being only 
about 950 fine), and reaches about 4 per cent., the silver being about 0*5 per 
cent., and the free nitric acid from 0T to 1*0 per cent. As the copper accumu- 
lates, fresh acid is added, and the current reduced to about 200 amperes 
per square metre. The E.M.F. required for each cell is 1*4 to 1*5 volts. 
The anodes are from 6 to 10 mm. thick, and each weighs about 1*5 kilo- 
grammes ; they are completely dissolved in about 36 hours, and another 
plate is at once substituted, the gold slime being cleared out of the anode 
bag either once or twice a week. The total capacity of the Frankfort 
refinery (3,200 ozs. per vat in 24 hours) is about 30,000 ozs. per day, the 
area occupied by the plant being only 40 feet x 45 feet. 

At the Guggenheim Smelting Company, New Jersey, a continuously 
moving endless silver belt was formerly used as cathode, the deposited silver 
being brushed off by fixed brushes, so that it fell into a separate tank. The 
capacity was 100,000 ozs. per day, and the cost, exclusive of superintendence, 
office expenses and royalty, was stated to be about ■§ cent per oz. 2 

At Lithgow, in New South Wales. 3 the mud from the electrolytic refining 
of blister copper, with electrolyte of sulphuric acid, is sifted, washed, heated 
to a dull red heat and boiled in concentrated sulphuric acid. The residue 
is then washed, dried and fused with sodium carbonate in a small cupel 
furnace with the production of bullion which usually contains 12 to 16 per 
cent, gold and 82 to 86 per cent, silver. This bullion is parted electro- 
lytically in an electrolyte of silver nitrate solution, a silver plate forming 
the cathode. The gold is caught as a mud in calico bags, and after 
being heated with nitric acid, is fused, giving a product usually from 990 
to 998 fine. The silver is removed from the cathodes by moving wooden 
arms as fast as it is deposited. " The detached crystals are collected and 
fused, the silver being not less than 996 fine. 

The United States Mint Silver Nitrate Process. 

In describing the introduction of the gold chloride electrolytic process 
(described below, p. 474) at the Philadelphia Mint in 1902, the Director 
of the United States Mint and Dr. D. K. Tuttle, the melter and refiner, dwelt 
on its limitations, and observed 4 that “ the ideal refinery plant for a mint 
would be one in which electrolytic separations are the leading features. 
The bullion to be parted and refined will be divided into two classes, by 
selection, and by blending in making up the materials for anodes. The 
one class will have silver as the predominant metal, but carrying as much 
gold as will permit its treatment by electrolysis in a silver nitrate bath. 


1 Borchers, Electric Smelting and Refining, translated by W. G. McMillan (London 
1904), p. 317. 

2 T. Ulke, Mineral Industry, 1895, p. 358 ; ibid., 1900, p. 233. 

8 Trans . Australasian Inst . Mng. Eng., 1911, IS, 36 ; J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1914, 33 , 202. 

4 Report of the Director of U.S. Mint , 1901-2, p. 123. 
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The product from this operation will be fine silver, and the residues will 
consist of gold, platinum, and other impurities. The other class of bullion 
is to be largely gold, as at present, selected for electrolytic treatment in a 
gold-chloride solution. The residues from each process would pass to the 
other for final treatment. Work is now being done, looking to the realisation 
of this scheme.” In 1 905, the Director of the United States Mint stated that 1 
^ By persistent effort this has now been accomplished, and the energy obtained 
from a few bushels of coal in the form of an electric current is made to do 
the work of dray loads of expensive acids. Dore bars are successfully refined 
in industrial establishments by the Moebius or similar processes, but since 
in mint practice (and, it may be added, in gold refining generally) silver has 
to be added to the gold and used as parting material, an economical process 
must require the minimum percentage of silver in the anodes.” The per- 
centage composition adopted was 30 per cent, gold and 70 per cent, silver, 
copper, lead, etc., or about the same composition as had previously been 
used for acid parting. The Director proceeds, 4C The electrolyte used is a 
3 per cent, solution of silver nitrate in water, to which is added 1J- per cent, 
free nitric acid. The tanks are of earthenware, 40 inches by 20 inches and 
11 inches deep. In each of these are suspended from conducting-rods 41 
anodes and 10 cathodes. The anodes are composed of 300 parts in 1,000 of 
gold, the remaining 700 parts consisting of silver, copper, and other impurities 
as parting material. They are cast into bars 7-|- inches long by 2-|- inches 
wide and jj inch thick. The cathodes are strips of fine silver of the same 
length and width rolled to 0*016 inch thick. 

Eight cells so equipped are connected up in series, and a current with a 
density of 0*05 ampere per square inch passes through the system. The 
.diver and other soluble metals are extracted from the anode by the combined 
action of the current and electrolyte, while the gold remains as a chocolate- 
brown substance sufUeiently coherent to retain the original form of the anode. 
Meanwhile pure silver is deposited in a crystalline but coherent form on the 
cathode. Heretofore a coherent deposit has not been obtained in the Moebius 
and other processes in commercial use, being non-adherent crystalline gran- 
ules, which fall from the cathode to the bottom of the cell. 

The deposit in a coherent form is due to a happy observation of the 
metier and refiner (Dr. D. K. Tuttle), in which it was discovered that the 
addition of a very small amount of a colloid, such as gelatine, to the electrolyte 
changed completely the nature of the deposit, so that the 4 vertical system’ 
of anodes and cathodes became for the first time possible. The cathodes are 
washed with water, melted without fluxes, and cast into bars. 

It may be noted that a similar addition of a colloid substance, usually 
glue, is made to the bath in the electrolytic refining of copper. It is stated 2 
that A. (L Betts was the first to employ this means on a large scale in his 

lead refining process. > 

“‘The anodes retained prcsistently a small amount of silver, even it 
subjected to the action of the current after oxygen is freely evolved from 

their surfaces If the action of the current be prolonged on the anodes 

after most of the silver has been dissolved, the nascent oxygen evolved will 
attack the spongy gold and produce a small but notable quantity ot gold 
tetroxide, sol tilde in concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids. It is deposited 


i 

t 


Report, of the Director of U.S. Mint , 1904-5, p. O70 

/electrochemical and Metallurgical Industrie Oct. 190b, p. o/J. 
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from these solutions on dilution, hut, of course, in a finely divided form. 
It is probably a hydrated oxide, since by simply heating the oxidised anode 
to 2oO c ” a chnnee occurs, subsequent to which “no yold passes into solution 
in acids. 

“The silver remaining in the anode is removed by a treatment in hot 
nitric acid, the resulting solution 1 »ei ny used to replenish the electrolyte. 
The yold is then thoroughly washed with water and melted, if platinum 
is present it will remain with the “old, ami we usually pass this through 
the yold relininy cells (({old Chloride process, see p. 182). The losses in 
these operations need he very slight if ran* and cleanliness he used. All 
accidental sloppaires of solutions are iuop)>ed with cotton cloths, which are 
burned and the ashes preserved. The necessary losses should he less than 
1 oz. in t he thousand." 

The process was subsequent Iv introduced at the Ih'nrcr Mint, us described 
by K. L. W hitehead. 1 * 3 who installed tin* refinery, A Mimmarv of the descrip- 
tion is yiven helow. 

The silver cells are eiuhf Bertuch earthenware tanks, 17 inches lone, 
26 inches wide and 22 inches deep, arranged in cascades, four on a side. 
Hard rubber pipes drain from the bottom of one tank and empty into tin* 
top of the next below. A hard rubber pump, with a rapacity of IS callous 
per minute, forces the electrolyte to a distributing jar placed on a platform 
above the level of the tanks. The jar has an outlet to each row of the tanks, 
and is automatically tilled by means of a i libber float, which in turn stops 
and starts tin* rubber pump, draw inti its >upplv from a tank placed below 
the Jewel of the last depositing tank. If the automatic mechanism vets out 
of order, a 2 inch pipe will act as a bye pa^- : . from the -apply to the net ion 
tank. Tin* foundations are of "lazed brick, <m which are placet! labs of 
arid-proof A II lerene soapstone b incites thick. The main floor* ol tie* refiniuy 
room consist ol similar slabs 1 feet square and laid with -qdmtrd joint a The 
floor under the depositin'.* tanks and for is incites on eitfiei ate p, covered 
wit h IS lb. sheet lead made in t he bum ol a pan, m order to catch am “ spill,” 
The* electrolyte i>, 2 per cent, free nitric a< i« ! and '» per rent, ?f\er in solution 
as nitrate. The system of handline the product * i* unbar to that u *ed in 
the uold chloride proems, *ee below, p. fs;t. The mild residue n< washed, 
drink melted and * a* t into anodic for the*,, fold cell 

The anodes are suspended by v ■ *I« i han/ei Horn the copper bar a inch 
rest on the tops of the tanks, the entire length of f he maiden heiny immersed. 
The cathodes an* rolled sheets of pure silver D*n{ lie It thick, Ho* deposited 
silver is stripped oil them and ! he cathode *f laiyhtcned so that it i read v 
for use ayuin. The rurrent den it \ i* 2»i ampere* per quan* foot, uyuimt 
7*5 am pen»s at Philadelphia. T 'here B a2ttn ton hydraulic pn*v, fos pit*--, any 
silver and copper residue, *o as to facilitate handlin'*. 

The refinery at San Faianscu is deseiibed In H, 1 , Whitehead^ and 
-H. it Durham/' 1 Both the horizontal or Timm system of part in*' siher 
and the vertical or Tuttle (.Moebiusj system were m use in The tanks 

for the vertical silver system are of brown earthenware, and arc fs m number, 
dh inches iony, Iff inches wide and 12 incites deep.. These wen* to be replaced 
by cells 18 inches deep. The anode . an* math* tip to ,‘pn to .Tib paits « *f yold 

1 Whitehead, lit jmrt uf th< Ihi'n t'U' »a ih< t ' . S. Mwt t J'.Hi’ni, p. Mr 

** Whitehead, Khvirtnh* m mtf a mi / n*l Sept, l IK!*, j», ,IV». 

3 Durham, Tr*nt*. Atmr> itml, \fna, A Uet. 1**1 1 ; E,nt. n»*t .?/«■#, J , ,V,* ton, s-n 

urn, mi 1 1 
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per 1,000, not over 100 parts base metal, and the rest silver. The electro- 
lyte contains from 1 to 2|- per cent, free nitric acid, 3 to 4J per cent, silver 
^ m * late ’ an d some lead, copper, bismuth and zinc. A solution of due Is 
added. As the anodes are very base, about 5 per cent, by volume of the 
electrolyte is drawn off each day and an equal volume of solution very rich 
m silver is added. This is sufficient to keep the electrolyte pure enough to 
make a coarse sugary deposit. - ° 

The circulation of the electrolyte is by the trough system, the liquid 
being raised by a centrifugal pump from a lower pump tank to a dis char ge 
jar placed above the cells. The liquid flows from a spigot in the bottom 
oi the Discharge jar to a trough above the cells, and the flow to each cell or 
tank is regulated by adjusting the respective openings from the trough. 
The solution enters at the top of the end of each tank and is drawn from the 
bottom into another trough leading to the pump tank. Each tank thus has 
its own individual flow of electrolyte at the speed required by its condition, 
and at the same time the composition of the electrolyte is kept the same 
for all tanks. The propeller system of circulation, in which each cell retains 
its own electrolyte, is considered by R. L. Whitehead to be less advantageous. 
It was still in use in 1909, according to Durham. The electrolyte having a 
uni l orm composition (with trough circulation), practically the same current 
density is kept in each tank, about 8*3 amperes per square foot of anode 
surface (Durham). 

The distance between anode and cathode centres is 2J inches. As the 
dissolving action continues, the anodes are taken out at intervals, and the 
black sponge, consisting of gold with 10 per cent, of silver and 1 per cent, 
oi base metals, is shaken off into an earthenware jar, washed in a centri- 
fugal machine and melted into anodes for the gold process. After 48 hours 
the a, node cores are removed to the horizontal cells. The cathode deposit 
of silver is shaken or scraped off the cathodes, which consist of pure silver, 
washed and dried in a centrifugal machine, and melted. The finished product 
is about 999*5 line. The stripping of the deposited silver from the cathodes 
is Facilitated by smearing on them a “ dope, 55 consisting of a mix ture of 
silver nitrate, copper nitrate and hydrochloric acid. The detached slime 
accumulating at the bottom of the cells is removed to the horizontal cells. 

There are six horizontal cells. The anode is contained in a basket or tray 
lined with, duck, and consists of a heterogeneous mixture of materials. The 
cathodes are graphite plates placed at the bottom of the cells. The electrolyte 
is the same as for the vertical cells, and a current density of 14*3 amperes 
per square foot of cathode is used. The black gold anode slime passes to the 
gold cells, and the deposited silver is melted with that from the vertical 
cells. 

The silver in the foul electrolyte is precipitated by copper plates, and 
returned to the silver anodes. The dissolved copper is recovered in hard 
lead- lined tanks by deposition on scrap iron. The cement copper contains 
gold, silver and platinum. The anode residue of gold is washed, and melted 
into anodes (varying from 920 to 950 fine in gold) for the gold chloride process. 
There is no boiling in nitric acid. All the products are washed in earthen- 
ware centrifugal machines. 

The process was introduced at the United States Assay Office , New 
York , in 1912, 1 where, as at the Philadelphia, Denver and San Francisco 


1 Report of the Director of the XJ.S. Mint, 1911-12, p. 49. 
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Mints, the silver nitrate process was run in conjunction with the a; old chloride 
process. At New York, if the bullion received contains 850 or more gold 
per ] ,000, it is passed directly to the gold cells. If it contains less t han 850 per 
1,000 of gold, it is passed through both processes. 

In practice the deposits of bullion are so combined that the resulting 
melt will vary between 250 and 100 parts in 1,000 in gold, 120 parts base 
and the remaining parts silver. This melt, 3.800 ozs. troy, is poured into 
anodes 16 inches by 3 inches by l inch thick, with a .{-inch hole at one end 
for suspension in the electrolyte. Allowing the gold contents in the anodes 
to vary between the above limits reduces the clerical work, and is permitted 
by the process. 

Cw Each anode is placed inside a muslin bag, tied at the top, and then 
suspended in the electrolyte by a gold hook from the proper connection. 
The cells for the silver refining are 47 inches long, 21 inches wide and 21 inches 
deep, and are made from vitreous acid-proof stoneware. The elect rolyte 
contains about 2 per cent, free nitric acid and 2 per cent, silver nitrate, and 
this proportion must be practicallv maintained in order to keep of Inn- metals 
from plating on the cathode. The silver is plated on a thin strip of rolled 
silver, which is lifted out once in eight hours and the loosely adhering crystals 
scraped into a dish. The addition of glue to the electrolyte for preventing 
treeing has been discontinued. The portion of the crystals which fall to the 
bottom of flu* tank is regained periodically and added to the fim* silver 
output. This bottom silver runs almost as tine as that which is scraped 
from the cathodes. Tin* silver and other soluble metals contained in flic 
anodes are gradually dissolved by the action of the electric current while 
the gold remains as a coherent mass, retaining the shape ol tin* original 
anode, but of a spongy nature and very easily broken. One of tin* functions 
of the bag is to prevent these easily broken anodes from mixing with the 
silver in the bottom of the cells. In general tin* bullion contains so much 
base metal that the anode is very brittle and olten breaks prematurely. 
Tli is necessitates the use of the * horizontal t oll.' in which the anode and 
cathode lie in a horizontal position. The broken anodes are transferred 
from the vertical cells to the horizontal ones. The horizontal is dower and 
requires more energy than the vertical cell. m» that it doe not replace the 
vertical type but supplements it. 

“A porcelain basin, with a filter bottom, is iimmI in the horizontal cells 
to hold the anodes, and the cathode is a graphite plate placed about I inches 
below* the other pole. The deposited silver is taken out periodically bv means 
of scrapers and added to the line silver output. The product from flic .diver 
cells is from to nearly I, non tint*, and it any of this product contains 
more than I part of gold in 311,11110 parts of silver, it is re treated. 

“The treatment of the foul electrolyte con bt in the precipitation of 
the silver by metallic copper and regaining this copper. 

“ There are two sets of lfi vertical cells, each in eries, across the circuit- 
ol 11 volts. The current density is about 6 amperes per square foot , alt hough 
this varies considerably, according to the condition of the solutions and tin* 
nature of the anodes. The cells are placed on a long table built of brick 
topped with soapstone slabs. The slabs are countersunk, making a i inch 
rim around the whole: table, thus preventing drops of the electrolytes from 
falling on the floor, which is also made of soapstone labs. The two series 
of horizontal cedis are placed on a somewhat higher table of similar construe 
tion. A centrifugal bard rubber pump lifts the foul elect 1 oh te from the 
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level of the cells to that of the (foul electrolyte) precipitating ta nks . The 
28 horizontal cells are connected two in series across the same circuit as the 
vei tical^ cells, and they carry a current density of 35 amperes per square 
foot. I he circulation in the vertical cells is obtained by a glass propeller in 
each cell, a small belted motor furnishing the necessary power, while no 
circulation is required in the horizontal cells.” 1 

I here appears to be some difference of opinion as to the relative merits 
ol the horizontal and vertical systems. According to Whitehead, 2 the great 
drawback to the vertical system is the low current density permissible in 
obtaining the necessary coherent deposit, amounting to only 7 or 8 amperes 
pei' square foot of cathode at the beginning and from 4 to 5 towards the 
end of the operation, as against 35 to 50 amperes per square foot in the 
horizontal system. The silver and gold are thus kept in the tanks for about 
eight days in the former case, as against one or two days in the latter. The 
anode gold also requires to be boiled in acid after removal from the vertical 
cells. The vertical cells require only 1 volt as compared with 3£ volts in the 
horizontal cells. 

The following description of the process, as practised in 1913 at the 
Royal Mint, Ottawa , is due to A. L. Entwistle, 3 who is in charge of the 
refinery : - 

Gold bars over 900 line are passed at once to the gold cells (see p. 484). 
Gold bars less than 900 fine are alloyed with silver, or, if possible, made 
up of mixtures of gold deposits of varying fineness, to form an alloy of 40 per 
cent;, gold, 55 per cent, silver and 5 per cent, base metal. From experiment 
10 per cent, gold seems to be the maximum amount of gold possible for 
parting. This mixture is melted in plumbago crucibles capable of holding 
about 3,000 ozs. The metal is well stirred before pouring, and is cast into 
closed iron moulds each .15 inches long, 3 inches wide and finch thick. These 
moulds, 50 in number, are arranged in a carriage on wheels, with four 
heavy lock screw bolts, two at each end, to tighten them up. At a point 

1 inch from the bottom end of the mould there is a tapered pin of f inch 
diameter, which leaves a hole in the bar produced. These bars constitute 
the anodes for the silver cells and weigh about 100 ozs. each. 

The electrolyte, which is a solution of silver nitrate containing 3 to 4 per 
cent, silver and about, 2 per cent, free nitric acid, is contained in an earthen- 
ware tank, holding a, bout 400 litres, of the following dimensions, 4 feet long, 

2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. On the sides of the tank, at the top, are 
placed strips of hard rubber, with grooves cut out, running the length 
of the tank. In these grooves are placed f-inch steel rods covered with 
hard rubber tubes, the ends of which are plugged with the same material. 
The rods have a strip of silver on top f inch wide and J (T inch thick, 
shaped to lit the rod. The. anodes and cathodes are suspended from the 
strip, which carries the current. 

The cathodes are strips of line silver 21 inches long, 3 inches wide and 
, G; 0 inch thick, annealed to within 3 or 4 inches of the top and bent over 
to fit the rods. 

The anodes are suspended by gold hooks slipped through the hole in the 
end and are enclosed in cotton bags, which are tied at the top round the 
hook with string. The whole of the anode is immersed in the electrolyte. 

1 ft* port of the D/ircior of the U.S. Mint , 101.0-1.2, pp. 48-50. 

a Whitehead, Muirochnn, and Mrt. Ind Oct. 1008, p. 400. 

;i Private communication by permission of Dr. J. Bonar, Deputy Master, Ottawa Mint. 
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Alongside the grooved hard rubber, above mentioned, is a copper rod 
£ inch square, running the length of the tank, to which the silver strips 
which carry the current are attached by means of brass screws and washers. 

The current is divided by splitting the leads from the dynamo and con- 
necting to the copper rod in two places, so that the distribution through 
the cell is more even. 

In the middle of the tank is a glass stirrer or propeller, revolving at 
about 350 revolutions a minute, and causing an upward current in the 
liquid. The propeller is driven by a f H.P. motor, and the driving pulley 



Fig. 198. — Porcelain Filter (washing proceeding), Ottawa Mint. 

is grooved for a J-inch round belt. This drives a 3-inch fibre pulley, to 
which is attached the glass stirrer. The bearings for the pulleys are also 
made of fibre. If the electrolyte is not stirred the deposit is uneven, and 
short circuiting takes place owing to the deposit “ treeing. 5 ’ 

The hard rubber-covered steel rods are of two sizes, the short ones 2 feet 
3 inches long, and the long ones 4 feet 10 inches long. The tanks are placed 
close together, and the long rods go across two tanks, and the short ones 
one tank. Two or more tanks are connected U]5 in series, the current entering 
through the lines of anodes, which are in parallel, passing to the lines of 
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•cathodes, also in parallel, and by means of the silver strips on top of the 
long rods to the anodes in the next cell, and so on through the whole 
series. 

In each tank there are 9 rows of anodes, 5 in each row, and 9 rows of 
cathodes, 5 in each row, except in the middle row, where there are only 
4 anodes and 4 cathodes, to allow room for the stirrer. The rows of 
anodes and cathodes are separated by a distance of 24 inches. The weight 
of the 44 anodes in the tank is about 4,400 ozs., consisting of gold 1,760 
ozs., silver and base, metal about 2,640 ozs. There are ten tanks in use, 
.set up in series, standing upon strong wooden tables. 

The current used is 350 to 400 amperes at 8 to 9 volts, therefore each 
cell requires about 0*8 volt. The current density is about 25 to 29 amperes 
to the square foot. The silver dissolves from the anodes and is deposited 
upon the cathodes, the base metals being converted into nitrates and going 
into solution. The deposit of silver is brilliantly crystalline and coherent. 
The cathodes are taken out once in 12 horns and 
scraped with a silver scraper into a large porce- 
lain filter, which is pulled around on a truck. 

When filled the filter is hoisted up on to a wooden 
platform by electric power, and the metal is 
washed free from silver nitrate, copper nitrate, 
etc., with hot water, and dried in a copper pan. 

It is then ready for melting and casting into 
ingots, the fineness being 999*5 or over. 

Fig. 198 is from a photograph of a porcelain 
filter filled with silver ready for washing. Figs. 

199 and 200 show in plan and section the porce- 
lain and earthenware filters used by Whitehead 
at San Francisco. 

A little silver is detached from the cathodes 
in lifting out and falls to the bottom of the tanks. 

The anodes are enclosed in cotton bags to pre- 
vent any small particles of gold from being 
carried over to the cathodes mechanically ; also 
in case the anode should break, which sometimes 
happens, the bag prevents the broken pieces from 
falling to the bottom of the tank. 

When separation is complete the gold is left 
in the original shape of the anode, and is of a 
dark brown colour, which is easily broken with 
the lingers and is quite spongy. This is packed 
into a porcelain filter and washed free from silver nitrate with hot water, 
allowed to drain, melted without drying, and cast into gold anode plates for 
further treatment by the gold chloride process. The fineness of the plates 
is 940 in gold, and the remainder silver, with a little copper, lead, etc., and 
any platinum that may have been present in the original gold. 

If the passage of the electric current is continued after the anode readies 
940 fine in gold, the silver almost ceases to dissolve, and bubbles of gas are 
evolved at the anode. If the deposit becomes at all soft and mushy the 
electrolyte requires more silver nitrate, and if it does not adhere to the 
cathode more nitric acid is required. Backs placed above the tanks are 
lowered at night, and the cathodes taken out and hung on them to prevent 




Figs. 199 and 200. —Fart hen- 
ware and Porcelain Filters 
(Section and Plan). 
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the silver from dissolving and taking up the free acid. The refinery does not 
work at night. 

The anodes are taken out just before the bubbles of gas begin to be 
evolved, which occurs after about 95 hours ; the men handling the cells 
bcome very expert in judging when the process is finished. 

The cathodes are used until they become too heavy, when they are melted 
with the crystalline silver and cast into ingots. The cotton bags are used 
about twice. The electrolyte is used until it becomes foul with impurities. 
When the specific gravity reaches about 1*320, about half of the solution is- 
drawn off and fresh silver nitrate and water added. The foul solution, which 
contains from 3 to 6 per cent, silver and a large amount of copper, etc., is 
run into another tank and nearly all the silver is electro-deposited, iron 
anodes and silver cathodes being used. There is still a little silver left in 
solution, which is precipitated with salt solution and the copper is then 
electro- deposited or recovered with scrap iron, if of sufficient value. 

All the washings from the fine silver, etc., are run into a large tank and 
precipitated with salt solution, and the silver chloride reduced to grey silver 
with iron plates and a little acid, washed, dried and melted. 

The wash-water from the grey silver is run into a wooden tank containing 
iron plates and allowed to stand for several days before being run down the: 
drain. This tank is cleaned out once a year, and the mud dried and melted.. 
The resultant metal is found to contain about 1 per cent, silver and the rest 
chiefly copper. 

The disadvantage of the process is the length of time for treatment. 
The average gold received assays between 750 and 800 in fineness. Quite 
an appreciable amount of gold as received contains 30 per cent, or more of 
base metal. This material cannot be treated by the silver nitrate process, 
except a little at a time, and it causes the electrolyte in the silver cells to* 
become foul very quickly. It would be better to treat it by the chlorine- 
process (especially if it is preceded by treatment with oxygen, see p. 429). 
The chlorine process was to be used instead of the silver nitrate process after 
April, 1915. 

10. Electrolysis in Gold Chloride Solution. — In this process a solution of 
gold chloride containing hydrochloric acid is subjected to electrolysis. The 
anode consists of impure gold. Gold and most other metals are dissolved at 
the anode, and nearly pure gold is deposited at the cathode, which usually 
consists of a thin sheet of pure gold. 

The process was described in 1863 by Charles Watt, of Sydney, in a com- 
munication addressed to the Master of the Mint, London, and now in the 
Mint Library. 1 Watt used a solution to which he added cc from one-fourth 
to one-fifth its bulk of hydrochloric acid.” This he “ carefully added ” 
until bubbles of chlorine ceased to be evolved from the anode. He does not- 
mention the heating of the solution nor the addition of chloride of gold. 
The original solution was to contain 0*5 o z. of gold per pint, or 27 grammes- 
per litre. The voltage used was 1*7, and anodes T \j- inch thick were dissolved 
in 24 hours. This would correspond to a current density of about 330 amperes- 
per square metre. The silver chloride was brushed from the anodes if 
necessary. The process had the approval of Geo. Gore, but was not adopted 
at the Sydney Mint, on the ground that no parting process was necessary 
there. The Miller process was afterwards introduced at Sydney in 1869. 


1 T. K. Rose, Pres. Address to the Inst. Mny. and Met . , March, 1915. 
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Watt also described in 1863 the electrolytic parting of gold-silver alloys, 
cc containing not less than three parts of silver to one part of gold,” in nitric 
acid solution. Watt was negotiating u for the introduction of his processes 
in Europe.” 

In 1874 E. Wohlwill began experiments in Hamburg with the object of 
separating gold from platinum. 1 The gold chloride process bearing his name 
has been in use at the Norddeutsche Affinerie, Hamburg, since 1878, and in 
1881 the products were shown at the Electrical Exposition at Paris. The 
process was introduced at the Deutsche Gold-und-Silber Scheideanstalt, 
Frankfurt, in 1896, and later at Freiberg-Halsbriicke, in Saxony, and at 
the Imperial Mint at Petrograd. An identical process worked out inde- 
pendently was adopted at the Philadelphia Mint in 1902, and has since been 
brought into use at the Denver, San Francisco, New York, and Ottawa Mints,, 
and also as an adjunct of the sulphuric acid process at the London refineries. 
It was introduced at the Imperial Mints in Austria-Hungary in 1912 for the 
purpose of refining platiniferous gold. 

In the course of W ohl will’s investigations the following results were 
obtained : — 2 

(1) In a solution of auric chloride or of hydrogen aurichloride, HAuCT 4 , 
gold, when used as an anode, behaves like platinum or carbon. No gold 
is dissolved, but chlorine is given off at the anode. 

(2) If, however, hydrochloric acid (even as little as 0*4 gramme per litre) 
is added, gold is dissolved from the anode under the action of the electric- 
current, and no chlorine is evolved, except as noted below\ The chlorides 
of the alkalies or of ammonium have the same effect as hydrochloric acid. 

(3) There is a maximum current density, above which chlorine is given 
off. The maximum is increased by heating the solution or by the addition 
of more hydrochloric acid. Below a temperature of 65° the maximum 
current, which can be used without causing an evolution of chlorine, falls 
off rapidly, and is said by Wohlwill to be at 50° to 55°, only half of 
that at 65° to 70°. 

The amount of hydrochloric acid required depends on the temperature 
and on the density of the electric current. At Hamburg from 20 to 50 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid were added per litre, according to the 
density of the current and other conditions. At New York the solution 
contains 10 per cent, of free hydrochloric acid. 

(4) Gold is dissolved at the anode with the formation of HAuC 1 4 and 
HAuC 1 2 - On the assumption that only trivalent gold is formed and exists, 
in the solution, 2*45 grammes of gold should be dissolved and deposited 
per ampere-hour, but with monovalent gold the amount should be 7-35 
grammes. Wohl will’s experiments, and the results obtained in working 
on a large scale, show that from 2*5 to 3 grammes per ampere-hour are 
usually deposited, and that the loss at the anode is greater than the 
amount deposited. It is, therefore, clear that a mixture of trivalent and 
monovalent gold exists in the solution. 

Part of the anodic loss is accounted for by the separation of fine particles 
of gold, which are found for the most part in the silver chloride mud^ into 
which the silver alloyed with the gold of the anode is converted. In ordinary 


1 Wohlwill, Electrochemical and Metallurgical Industry, 1904 2, 221 

2 Wohlwill, Electrochemical and Metallurgical Industry, 1904, 2, 221 and 261 ; Zcituiu 
EJcJctrochem ., 1898, 4» 379, 402, 421 ; J. Chem. Soc., 1899, *j6 , [ii.J, 10o. 
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working with, the direct current, the particles of gold in the mud are equal 
to about one- tenth of the amount of gold deposited on the cathode. They 
-are not merely mechanically detached from the anode, but are due to the 
formation of aurous chloride at its surface, which subsequently decomposes 
into metallic gold and auric chloride. Thus — 

3AuCl = 2Au + AuC1 3 
3HAuC1 2 = 2Au + 2HC1 + HAuC1 4 . 

In support of this view, Wohlwill has shown that the particles are much 
purer than the anode itself, that aurous chloride can be detected in the 
solution, and that under certain conditions minute crystals of gold separate 
•out in all parts of the solution. 

A series of experiments, with varying anodic current densities, made by 
Wohlwill, show that the formation of monovalent gold ions diminishes as 
the current density increases. In experiments with very small current 
densities, the non- electrolytic dissolution of gold in the hot acid solution 
of HAuC 1 4 (with formation of HAuC 1 2 ) must be allowed for. The equation 
is as follows — 

HAuC 1 4 + 2Au + 2HC1 = 3 HAuC1 2 . 

This appears to be reversible, a sheet of gold losing weight when the 
temperature is raised and gaining it when it is lowered again. After 
allowing for this chemical attack, a current density of 1 ampere per square 
metre was found to correspond to a cathode deposit of 4-33 grammes and 
an anode loss of 6*01 grammes per ampere-hour. It is evident in this case 
that 72*9 per cent, of the gold had dissolved in the aurous state, but that 
only 38*6 per cent, of the deposited gold was from solution in the aurous 
state. This difference corresponds to a large amount of gold thrown down 
in the anode mud. 

With 1,500 amperes per square metre, 2*48 grammes of gold per ampere- 
hour were deposited (as against 2*45 grammes, if pure HAuC 1 4 had been 
present), and in two experiments the losses and gains at the anode and cathode 
were nearly equal, thus : — 

Loss at Anode. Gain at Cathode. 

(1) . ... 105*2 104*5 

(2) .... 107*7 105*0 

Here, therefore, trivalent gold was present almost exclusively. Such results 
are obtained only when the liquid is well stirred. 

The existence of AuC 1 4 ions in the solutions may be regarded as 
proved, one piece of evidence in support of this being the reddish-yellow 
unstable precipitates of AgAuCl 4 which are formed on adding silver nitrate. 
The ions of HAuC 1 4 are H + and AuC 1 4 “. On electrolysis hydrogen is re- 
leased at the cathode, but is not evolved. It displaces gold in the compounds 
HAuC 1 2 and HAuC 1 4 , so that the gold is precipitated and hydrochloric acid 
formed. At the anode the ions AuC 1 2 and AuC 1 4 are released and the 
nascent chlorine formed by the decomposition of these ions combines 
with the gold at the anode. Owing to the cathode deposition and the 
migration of the ions containing gold away from the cathode, the 
impoverishment in gold of the electrolyte near the cathode is very rapid, 
and it is necessary to stir the solution. It is probable that practically no 
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part of the deposition is due to the electrolysis of AuC 1 3! dissociated into, 
its ions Au+ and Cl, ; the number of Au ions in existence at any one 
time, must be inappreciable. J 


As the presence ol monovalent gold causes its deposition in the anode- 
sludge, it is desirable to avoid the formation of such gold, and to favour 
the dissolution of trivalent gold. This is a strong point in favour of usin<* 
a high current density, but the need for rapid dissolution and reprecipitation 
of the gold in order to reduce the charges for interest on the value of the 
gold m the refinery is an even more cogent reason. 

f . Tlie influence exerted by the composition of the anode is of great importance. 
aS ilver is converted into chloride, but is not dissolved, except in small quantities, 
and remains adhering to the anode, reducing its effective surface and con- 
sequently increasing the anode current density and tending to cause chlorine- 
to he given off. It has been found in practice with an electrolyte con- 
1, aining 5 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, and with the direct current used 
alone, that when the proportion of silver in the material to be refined exceeds 
(i per cent., it is necessary periodically to brush off the deposit of silver chloride 
adhering to the anodes, in order to avoid the evolution of gaseous chlorine. 
With the pulsating current (see below, p. 479), this necessity is greatly 
modiiie.fi, and gold with 15 to 17 per cent, silver can be refined. Lead 
and bismuth have to be reckoned as silver in respect of these proportions. 

Tim dissolved silver is in part precipitated with the gold on the cathode, 
and particles of silver chloride floating in the solution also adhere to the 
cathode and reduce the fineness of the gold. E. Pearson 1 obtained a gold 
deposit only 99(>*K fine, and containing in addition 2-5 per 1,000 of silver in 
some experimental work. 

Pure platinum is not dissolved if it forms the anode, but platinum alloyed 
with gold is dissolved, and is not reprecipitated with the gold on the 
anode. According to Wohlvvili it accumulates in the solution until it reaches 
a concentration of 4 or 5 per cent, (or about double that of the gold), above 
which it should not be allowed to rise. This statement must refer to work 
in a, hot bath. The author lias found 2 that in a cold solution containing 
2 per cent, of platinum and 5 per cent, of gold, some platinum is deposited 
with the. gold, but if the solution is heated no platinum is deposited. In 
America small amounts of platinum are recovered from the solution, but 
the amount., if any, electro-deposited with the gold is unknown. E. Pearson 3 4 
found some cathodic gold to contain a distinct trace of platinum, but does 
not give the analysis of the electrolyte. 

In the year 191 112 gold equivalent to 0,313,845 standard ozs., 900 fine, 
or 5,082,10*1 fine ozs., were treated in the refineries at San Francisco, Denver 
and New York. An amount of 302*25 ozs. of platinum sponge or 0*06 per 
1,000 was recovered, and in addition 27*77 ozs. of palladium and 1*18 ozs. 
of osmiridium.' 1 The amounts recovered are very variable, and, according 
to ft. K. Tuttle/* arc derived only from dental and jewellers’ scrap. Entwistle 
finds 0 that about 10 ozs. of platinum are recovered per 100,000 ozs. of the 
gold refined at Ottawa, which, is received in about equal quantities from 
Porcupine, and t he Yukon. 


1 Fort //« fourth Annual Report of the Mint , 1913, p. 182. 

- T. K. iiosc, Pros. AdtlresK, /nut. Mint. and Met., Mar. 18, 1915. 

:t Puar.soii, lor cit. 

4 Rtf tort of tin' / >i rertor of the U.S. Mint , 1912, p. 17. .■ 

:> //,/(/., i «'»(>;*, p. (*>:$. ‘ G Private communication, 1914. 
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Palladium goes into solution with the platinum, but is not allowed to 
reach a concentration of more than 0-5 per cent, in order to avoid reprecipi- 
tation. Iridium and osmiridium do not dissolve but accumulate in the anode 
sludge. Lead dissolves in the solution, but the saturation point is soon 
reached and PbCl 2 crystallises out on the walls of the vat and on the cathodes, 
making the gold impure. The remedy is to add sulphuric acid to the electro- 
lyte in amount equal (equivalent) to that of the hydrochloric acid. Lead 
sulphate is precipitated and settles to the bottom. Copper and other metals 
accumulate in the solution, but do not interfere with the purity of the deposited 
gold until they are highly concentrated; copper is said by Dr. Wohlwill to 
dissolve entirely as divalent ions. When the electrolyte becomes foul, owing 
to an accumulation of copper or other impurities, it is drawn off, and the 
copper and other metals are precipitated and recovered. The electrolyte 
is renewed most conveniently by withdrawing a part of it each day and making 
good the deficiency with a solution of pure gold chloride. 

Composition of the Electrolyte . — In the course of investigations made by 
the author, 1 the following results were obtained : — 

(1) When the amount of free hydrochloric acid in the bath is raised to 
about 30 per cent., a current of 5,000 amperes per square metre of anode 
surface can be used, without causing the evolution of chlorine. Anodes of 
f inch thickness are dissolved in about seven hours. 

(2) Under these conditions the amount of gold passing into the anode 
mud is less than 0*1 per cent, of the amount dissolved. 

(3) A further result is that the proportion of silver in the anode is of little 
importance, as the silver chloride flakes off under the action of the heavy 
•current, and the pulsating current described below (p. 479) is unnecessary. 
Anodes containing 20 per cent, of silver are readily treated. 

(4) The formation of a satisfactory deposit of gold at the cathode depends 
on the proportion of gold in solution as chloride and on the temperature. 
If the current density is not too great, the deposit of gold is yellow and 
coherent. If the density exceeds a certain maximum, the deposit is dark 
coloured and pulverulent. With 3 per cent, of gold in solution, a current 
of 300 amperes per square metre is too great at 20° C-, and a black or dark 
brown powdery deposit is formed. With 8 per cent, of gold in solution, 
■a current of 400 amperes at 20° gives a coherent sheet of gold. With 20 per 
cent, of gold in solution, a yellow coherent sheet is formed at 25° with 1,500 
.amperes per square metre, and an almost equally good deposit at 62° with 
•5,000 amperes per square metre. This deposit is about 998 fine and of perfect 
quality, as regards its malleability after being melted, even when the anodes 
.are very impure — e.g ., gold 780, silver 195, copper 25. 

In practice it is preferred that the gold should be deposited on the cathode 
in the form of coarse crystalline particles, which are easily detached, but are 
sufficiently adherent to permit of thorough washing without loss. The 
crystals are not usually detached from the plate, but are melted with it. 
■Silver plates coated with graphite could, however, be used as cathodes. 
No trouble is encountered from the formation of dendritic deposits, so that 
the electrodes may be placed near together. An increase in the concentration 
of the electrolyte gives a more closely adherent deposit. The presence of 
platinum in the electrolyte is also said to improve the density of the gold 
deposit, 2 but palladium has the opposite effect. 


1 T. K. Rose, loc. cit. 


2 J. B. C. Kershaw, Electrician , June 3, 1898, p. 187. 
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1 he deposited -old is of a high degree of purity, and it has been suggested 
that the process offers a cheap and ready method of preparing proof-old 
1,000 line, for use in bullion assaying. The deposited gold is usually from 
999-5 to 999-9 line, and is seldom of less fineness than 999 ; it is almost 
.always tougli. 

The electrolyte gradually becomes weaker in gold chloride, owin^ to the 
impurities in the anode, even if no evolution of chlorine at the anode is 
allowed to take place. It is, therefore, necessary to add gold chloride to the 
bath. This was prepared in Germany by dissolving gold in aqua regia, but 
the electrolytic method worked out by E. L. Whitehead 1 is now used in the 
United States mints. The process consists in passing an electric current 
through a solution of strong hydrochloric acid with anodes of gold 990 fine, 
and cathodes of rolled sheet gold suspended in a porous cup or cell A 
strong current is used, “ 200 amperes at 5 volts,” and much heat is gener- 
ated. R. Pearson 2 uses only 17 to 20 amperes per square foot at 24 volts. 
Acid is added occasionally to compensate for loss by evaporation, and for 
the conversion of MCI and Au into HAuC 1 4 . At San Francisco five por- 
celain tanks are used for the process, each 24 inches by 15 inches and 15 inches 
deep, under an acid-proof hood. The capacity is 2,000 ozs. of fine gold per 
day. It is obvious that stirring is unnecessary, and that as the ions, AuC 1 4 , 
migrate away from the cathodes, there will be little or no tendency for gold 
to appear inside the porous cups and to be precipitated on the cathodes. 

The amount of gold chloride solution to be added to the electrolyte 
depends on the composition of the anodes. Thus, Wohlwill calculates 3 
that if the anode gold contains 15 per cent, of silver, then 11*5 kilogrammes 
of t he alloy must be dissolved chemically for every 100 kilogrammes deposited 
electrically, or about .10 per cent. If the composition of the material to be 
relined is gold 85, silver 15, copper 2, then 14*5 per cent, of the alloy must be 
dissolved chemically. If the composition is gold 90, copper 10, then 20 per 
cent, of the alloy must be dissolved chemically. 

The introduction of the pulmliuy current in 1908 4 marks a distinct advance 
in the electrolytic refining process. The following account is based on the 
claims of the inventor ; as will be seen later, these claims are in great part 
substantiated in practice. The pulsating or asymmetrical current is best 
obtained by connect ing a direct-current dynamo in series with an alternating- 
current dynamo. If the maximum voltage of the alternating current is less 
than that of the direct current, the combined current will always have the 
same direction, but will change in density periodically from a maximum to a 
minimum. Huch a current is said to produce some good effect in electrolytic 
gold refining, but it is better to use an alternator with a higher maximum 
voltage than that of the direct-current dynamo. In this case the combined 
current will be an alternating one symmetrical with respect to the voltage 
curve of the direct-current dynamo. The voltage curves are shown diagram- 
mat ically in Fig. 201. The straight line e d is the voltage curve of the -direct- 
current dynamo; the curve o a is the voltage curve of the alternating-current 
dvnamo. The curve K is the resulting voltage of the combined current. It 
is symmetrical with respect to the straight line e d . 


1 Whitehead, ElertrorJiemicul and Metallurgical Industry, Sept. 1908, p. 357. 

2 Private communication. to the author. 

3 Wohlwill, for. rit., 1904, 2, 201. 

4 Un-man Patent. , No. 207,555, Sept. 22, 1908; English Patent , No. 0276, Mar. 16, 
1909; Met, and Chan. Eng., Feb. 1910, p. 82. 
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The total gold deposited on the cathode can be found from Faraday’s- 
law, on the supposition that only the direct current is passing, as the electro- 
lytic action caused by the alternating current is nil. A direct-current ammeter 
(which does not indicate the alternating current) indicates the desired direct 
current in amperes. The Joulean heat effect of the current is, however, 
given both by an alternating and a direct current, and, therefore, a hot-wire 
ammeter will indicate the total effective value (or v irtual intensit y) I p of the 
pulsating current, according to the formula I p = V {l df -f (I af, where I d is 
the strength of the direct current and I a the effective value of the alternating 
current, both measured in amperes. For instance, if the strength of the direct- 
current is to be equal to the strength of the alternating current — e.g., 200 
amperes — the hot-wire ammeter must indicate a/80,000, or 283 amperes. 
It is obvious that the strength of the alternating current in use can be calcu- 
lated from the measurements of the direct-current and hot-wire ammeters.. 
According to Wohlwill, 1 the best ratio of the strength of the alternating 
current to that of the direct current is not more than 1*1 to 1 if the anodes 
contain 10 per cent, of silver. As the dynamos are connected in series, the 
armature of each dynamo must be designed to withstand the maximum 
heating effect of the total combined current. 

The total voltage, from which the power consumption is calculated, 

is indicated by a hot-wire voltmeter. 
The degree of voltage depends on 
the strength of the total current. 
If, for instance, with anodes con- 
taining 10 per cent, of silver, a 
direct - current density of 1,250 
amperes per square metre is used, 
and an effective density of the 
alternating current component of 
1,375 amperes (in practice less than 
these amounts are used), then the 
hot-wire ammeter will indicate a total current density of a/1,250 2 + I,375 2 , 
or 1,858 amperes to the square metre. In this case the voltage per cell of 
the direct-current will be 1*1, the total voltage indicated by the hot-wire 
instrument 1*4, whence the effective voltage E a of the alternating current 
will be calculated as follows : — 

E a = Vl-4 2 — M 2 ' 

= 0 - 86 . 



This is the mean effective voltage of the alternating current. Actually the 
voltage of the alternating current varies from a positive value of 1*2 (i.e., 
a/2 X 0*86) to a negative value of 1*2, and the voltage of the pulsating 
current (E, Fig. 201) from a positive value or maximum of 2*3 to a negative- 
value of 0*1. 

If the strength (i.e., effective value) of the alternating current becomes 


less than 0*707 [i-e., —^=) of that of the direct current, its maximum strength 

will fall below the strength of the direct current, and the combined current 
will cease to be an alternating current, and will become a mere undulatory 


1 Wohlwill, loc. cit. 
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direct current of periodically varying strength, in which case the peculiar 
advantages of the combined current are lost. ^ 

These peculiar advantages are briefly that a stronger direct current 
can be used without causing an evolution of chlorine at the anode, that the 
proportion, of silver in the anodes may be as much as 15 per cent or even 
more, without the necessity arising of scraping the anodes, and that less «old 
accumulates m the anode mud. When an alternating current is passed through 
the bath m addition to the direct current, the electric tension of the bath 
as indicated on a direct-current voltmeter, falls, and the greater the strength 
or the alternating current, the greater the reduction in the voltage between 
the terminals of the refining cell. This may be visualised as a reduction in 
the resistance of the bath due to depolarisation at the electrodes. Within 
the usual limits of frequency (that is, for frequencies below 50 periods per 
second) the value of the frequency has practically no effect on the results. 

When the pulsating current is increased beyond a certain limit of density, 
a slight evolution of oxygen is produced at the anode, occasioning an un- 
important loss of current (and so increasing the necessary addition of gold 
chloride to the bath), and giving the advantage that the falling oft' of "the 
cliloiide of silver from the anode is facilitated. When the current density 
is materially increased beyond this limit, the development of oxygen becomes 
greater and the loss of current becomes material. The detachment of gas 
from the anodes in amounts of more than single small bubbles is a sign that 
loss of current is occurring and that the direct current must be reduced or 
the alternating current increased. 


As an example, if gold bullion containing 10 per cent, of silver is refined 
by means of the direct current only, an anodic current density of not more 
than 750 amperes per square metre must be used, and the silver chloride 
must be scraped off the anode every 45 minutes. If an alternating current 
is used the strength of which is about 1-1 times that of the direct current, 
a direct current of 1,250 amperes per square metre of anode can be used, 
without scraping the anodes (cf. practice at New York, p. 487). Gold con- 
taining 20 per cent, of silver can be refined by using an asymmetrical current, 
the strength of the alternating component of which is to that of the direct 
current component as 1*7 to 1 with a direct-current density of 1,200 amperes 
to the square metre (about 700 amperes are used in practice). 

The amount of gold passing into the anode mud is diminished by the 
use of the pulsating current. According to Wohlwill, with the pulsating 
current, minute particles of gold form in the slime only at the beginning of 
treatment, when the anode has not yet been covered with silver chloride. 
At the end of the operation, when the anode finally breaks up, small pieces 
of gold are mechanically detached. Between these periods the accumulating 
slime consists almost entirely of chloride of silver. The result is that the 
pulsating current is an advantage even if the anodes contain very little silver. 

By the use of the pulsating current the amount of hydrochloric acid in 
the bath can be reduced from about 3 per cent. HC1 (or, say, 6 or 7 per cent, 
of acid, of sp. gr. 1T9) to a quarter of that amount if the solution is heated 
to 05°, and the direct-current density is about 1,000 amperes to the square 
metre. In practice in the United States, the solution is not heated, and about 
10 per cent, of commercial hydrochloric acid is added to the bath, with a 
current density of about 700 amperes per square metre. 

Practice in Germany . — The Wohlwill process, as originally used in Ger- 
many before the introduction of the pulsating current, may be described 
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as follows : — The anode consists of impure gold, 4 mm. thick, and the electio- 
lyte is a solution of gold chloride, containing 25 to 30 grammes of gold pei 
litre, and from 60 to 70 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid per litre, lhe 
liquid is kept at a temperature of from 60° to 70° C. The cathode consists 
of pure sheet gold, and the current density is from 400 to 500 amperes per 
square metre. Gold chloride is added from time to time. The anode is 
stated to be reduced to one-tenth of its thickness in 24 hours, and is then 
melted down and recast. The electrodes are 3 cm. apart. 

With these conditions about 80 per cent, of the gold in the anode is 
deposited on the cathodes, about 10 per cent, is in the anode mud, and 
the remaining 10 per cent, is left in the anodes. 

The consumption of acid is about 2 per cent, of that which would be 
required to dissolve gold in the ordinary chemical way. There are practically 
no fumes, and the cost of electricity in Hamburg is about three pfennige, 
or one penny per kilogramme of gold. 

The platinum is accumulated in solution until it amounts to 50 or 60 
grammes per litre, or twice as much as the gold in solution, and is then pre- 
cipitated with ammonium chloride. In the year previous to May, 1900, 
the Hamburg refinery treated 2,000 kilogrammes of gold from all parts of 
the world and accumulated 1} kilogrammes of platinum, which was worth 
four times the cost of refining the gold. Iridium is also completely 
separated from the gold. The costs at Hamburg, exclusive of superin- 
tendence and general expenses, are Is. to Is. 6d. per kilogramme (32 ozs.) 
of fine gold, when working fine mud from the Moebius process, and 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per kilogramme of argentiferous gold. The cost of a plant for 
refining gold to the value of £10,000 per day is said to be about £1,000 in 
Hamburg, including £60 for a dynamo giving 150 amperes at 15 volts, 
and £250 for a gas engine giving 5 H.P. The space required is about 150 
square metres. 

Before 1912, all platiniferous gold was sent from the Austrian mints 
to Frankfort to be refined. The recovery of platinum in 1910-11 was as 
follows : — 1 

Year. Gold Refined. Platinum Recovered. 

1910, .... 350-526 kg. 1-703 kg. 

1911, .... 1248*173 kg. 9-418 kg. 

Practice in America . — The process was introduced at the Philadelphia 
Mint in 1902, 2 owing to the falling off in the amount of dore silver received. 
It was, however, worked out independently at Philadelphia, and Wohlw ill’s 
patents and practice in Germany were not heard of until after all preparations 
had been made to use the process in America. Seven cells of white porcelain, 
each 15 inches long, 11 inches wide, and 8 inches deep, are used, filled with 
a gold solution containing 30 grammes of gold to the litre, to which is added 
sufficient free hydrochloric acid to suppress the evolution of chlorine at the 
anodes when the cell is in action. In each cell are 12 anodes in parallel, 
each 6 inches long, 3 inches wide, and £ inch thick, and 13 cathodes of fine 
gold of the same length and width rolled out to 0-01 inch thick. The distance 
between the cathodes and the anodes is 1J inches. Circulation of the electro- 
lyte by mechanical means is necessary to secure uniform solution of the 


1 Mint Report, Vienna, 19X2. 

2 Tuttle, Report of the Director oj U.S Mint , 1902, p. 121 ; 1905, p. 61. 
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anodes and deposition of the gold. The anodes are dissolved in about three 
days. Copper, platinum, lead, etc., remain in the electrolyte. The silver 
is converted into chloride, and if too much is present it adheres to the anode, 
forming a protective coating which stops the action. The cells are heated 
to from 50' J to 55° on a bed of sand by means of steam pipes. The seven 
cells are in series with the dynamo and 100 amperes are used, the difference 
of potential between the terminals being from 4-1- to 5 volts. One attendant 
with the occasional help of a second is said to be enough to manage the work. 
About 5,000 ozs. per week are refined with the expenditure of one horse- 
power. 

It is evident from this account that the current density is somewhat less 
than 33 amperes per square foot of anode, or about 350 amperes per square 
metre. No alternating current is used. The gold anodes must, from their 
dimensions, weigh about 6,000 or 7,000 ozs. when new, so that the time 
of treatment is not less than a week. The cost for acid (20 cents per 1,000 ozs. 
of deposited gold) and power is trifling, but the labour costs are not incon- 
siderable, and the length of treatment somewhat great. 

The refinery at Philadelphia was closed in 1912, and the work transferred 
to the Assay Cilice at New York, where the pulsating current is used. 

The gold chloride process, as practised in 1906 at the Denver Mint , was as 
follows : 1 Gold as low as 800 fine is melted with high-grade gold 990 fine 

or over to make anodes 940 or 950 fine, the balance being silver and base 
metals. Most of the anodic gold is from slime from the silver cells (see 
above, p. 468). If the proportion of silver is over 5 per cent., the silver 
chloride adheres to the anode and increases the voltage by 25 per cent. If 
2 per cent, of copper is also present, the scales of AgCl are detached and in 
part are thrown against the cathode by the agitation of the electrolyte. They 
adhere and reduce the deposited gold from 999*9 to 999*5 fine. The electro- 
lyte. contains 5 or 6 per cent, of gold as chloride and 5 to 10 per cent, free 
IIGI. The anodes are suspended by means of pure gold strip hangers or 
hooks from porcelain rods covered with strips of pure gold. There are 14 
tanks of Berlin porcelain, each 13J- inches by 18 inches and 12 inches deep. 
The. anodes are 8 inches by 3i inches. After deposition is complete the 
cathodes are washed in Berlin porcelain filters, mounted on trucks which 
are brought close to the tanks, and then raised by an elevator to the filtering 
platform, after which they are dried all night in a steam drying oven before 
being melted. 

Tilts pulsating current is not used, and the average current density is 
not given, but 60 amperes per square foot of cathode has been attained. 
The anodes dissolve in about 36 hours. The temperature of the bath is not 
given, but the tanks are heated on a sand bath. The electrolyte is circulated 
by glass propellers in each cell, and difficulties arise on account of differences 
in the electrolyte in different cells. 

The anode mud is boiled in concentrated sulphuric acid, by wbicb the 
silver chloride (AgCl) is converted into silver sulphate (Ag a S0 4 ) and dis- 
solved. The residual gold is melted down for anodes. 

The gold in the foul solution is thrown down with ferrous sulphate and 
ferrous chloride, and filtered off, after which the copper and platinum are 
precipitated by scrap iron. The clear solution of FeS0 4 and heC^ is then 
concentrated by evaporation and used to precipitate the gold as above. 


1 Whitehead, Report of the Director of XJ.S. Mint , 1900, p. 57. 
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The cement copper is melted into anodes and treated electronically, yielding 
an anode mud containing platinum, silver and gold. The plant is capable 
of refining 100,000 ozs. of gold per week, but is seldom run at its full capacity. 

In March, 1913, the pulsating current was installed at the Denver Mint, 
replacing the old direct-current system. 1 In the new system a direct-current 
voltage of 1*2 per cell and an alternating- current voltage (maximuni) oi 
1*8 per cell are used. The current density is 65 amperes per square toot, 
or 700 amperes per square metre. The electrolyte now contains only Irom 
4 to 7 per cent, of hydrochloric acid ; the temperature is 65° 0. 

Great benefits have resulted from the change, the chief one being that 
the anodes may now be as low as 800 fine in gold, whereas formerly the lowest 
permissible fineness was 900. The result is that much gold bullion can be 
treated direct in the gold cells which formerly passed through the silver 
cells first. Half the silver cells have accordingly been thrown out of use. 
For the five months before the change 0*038 lb. of hydrochloric acid and 
0*038 lb. of nitric acid were used per o z. of fine gold produced. After the 
change the amounts were 0*058 lb. of hydrochloric acid and 0*004 lb. of 
nitric acid per oz. of fine gold. The finely divided and 
scrap gold in the slime fell from 17*19 per cent, of the 
fine gold produced to 11*37 per cent. The “cost of 
operating the refinery ” fell from 3*2 cents per oz. of 
fine gold to 2*0 cents, and the capital cost of the 
change was paid for in six weeks. The average fine- 
ness of the refined gold under each system was 999*5. 
The average monthly output of the refinery was in- 
creased from 146,000 ozs. to 224,000 ozs., and the time 
of treatment reduced. 

The following description of the process as practised 
at the Ottaiva Mint in 1913 is given by A. L. Ent- 
wistle, 2 who is in charge of the operations. The 
pulsating current is not used at this refinery : — 

“Gold deposits of 900 fine and over and the dark 

J brown residue containing 94 per cent, gold from the 

silver cells are melted in oil furnaces, and cast into 
open iron moulds of the following inside dimensions : — 
Pier c>02 — 4node inc ^ es l° n o> 3 inches wide and J inch thick at the 
°* "Plate." top, tapering to £ inch at the bottom. At the top of 

the mould there is a pin which leaves a hole in the plate 
produced. The anode is J inch thicker at top than bottom, because the metal 
dissolves quicker at the top than the bottom, and so the whole anode is 
finished at the same time ; the anodes weigh about 90 to 100 ozs. each. 
Fig. 202 is a sketch of an anode which is so shaped that only a small 
portion is left suspended on the hook when it is dissolved. The electrolyte 
contains about 50 grammes per litre of gold and about 5 per cent, free 
hydrochloric acid, and is contained in a white porcelain tank 161 inches 
long, Ilf inches, wide and 11 inches deep. The cathodes consist of strips 
of fine gold 2\ inches wide, 10 inches long and inch thick, annealed 
to within 2 inches of the top, and are bent over to fit the rod from which 
they are suspended. 

1 Report of the Director of U.S. Mint , 1913, p. 41. 

, * Private communication, made with the permission of Dr. James Bonar, Deputy Master 
of the Ottawa Mint. 1 
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hard rubber ^tubes 'the°ends of^vhiVb^ st ® el > and are covered with 

current is carried by strips of lu plU f ged Y ith hard ™bber. The 
along the top of the rubber-covered rods Tt? S1 Tf 1 ' 16 lnct ttlck) w h lc h run 
The anodes are suspended bv a oaM -i be cells are connected up in series, 
through the hole S ?he end h< ?° k (see below ’ P* 488 ) slipped 

electrolyte. The ah 5 0 ? *° tbe hook > “She 

•ac current is divided by splitting the leads from the dynamo and 


Fig. 203. — Gold Cells, Ottawa Mint. 


connecting to the copper rod, at each end of the bank of cells, in two places 
ho that l ie distribution through the cells is as even as possible. In the centre 
ol the cell a hard rubber propeller or stirrer revolves at about 350 revolutions 
a mmutc, so that it draws the liquid up. The current is divided between 
the 11 anodes, which are arranged in four rows, with a space in the middle 
to allow room for the stirrer. There are also 11 cathodes. Fig. 203 is from 
a photograph showing four cells set up in series in the above manner. The 
leads from the dynamo are connected to the two copper rods above the cells, 
one positive, the other negative, running the whole length of the cells. The 
cells are shown uncovered, but they are now boxed in. There are 18 cells 
set up in series, but 6 cells are generally out of use for cleaning purposes. 
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The cleaning of a set of 6 cells is begun about twice a month. These 6 are 
cut out of the circuit and the other 6 put in, so that 12 cells are constantly 
running. The 10 silver cells (see above, p. 471) supply just sufficient gold 
to keep the 12 gold cells running. 

44 The current used is 150 amperes at 12 volts for the 12 cells, and the 
current density is about 100 amperes per square foot. (Reckoning both 
sides of the anode, it appears to work out at about 50 amperes per square 
foot.) An anode weighing about 70 ozs. is dissolved in about 42 hours (nearly 
a week’s work), when the residue or top is taken out and replaced by a new 
anode. When new cathodes are put in the cells the current is lowered to 
50 to 100 amperes. If the current is kept up to 150 amperes, the first deposit 
is soft and mushy, and does not adhere to the cathode, but after two or three 
hours at the lower current it is quite hard, and then the current is put up 
to 150 amperes again. If the deposit subsequently becomes mushy and 
soft, the cell requires the addition of more gold chloride, and if chlorine is 
evolved at the anodes more hydrochloric acid is required. About a pint of 
2 ; old chloride solution, containing 20 per cent, gold and 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, is added to each cell every morning. The evaporation, 
due to heating, just allows a pint of chloride solution to be added to keep 
the electrolyte up to within 1 inch of the top of the cell. 

44 The cathodes are taken out when they are about 60 to 80 ozs. in weight, 
placed in a porcelain filter, washed free from gold chloride, etc., allowed to 
drain over night, and melted in plumbago crucibles and cast into iron moulds, 
the fineness being 999*3 to 999*5. 

44 The gold in the foul electrolyte and from washing slime, etc., is pre- 
cipitated with sulphate of iron, allowed to settle, and the liquid siphoned 
off and run into an earthenware tank containing iron plates, which brings 
down the platinum and copper. After settling, the liquid is again siphoned 
off and run into a big wooden tank containing more iron plates, and after 
settling several days is run from this tank into the drain. The residue in 
these two tanks is cleaned out at the clean-up, run down with carbonate of 
soda and borax, and the resultant metal, which consists chiefly of lead, 
copper, gold and platinum, is assayed and remelted with lead and silver, 
and cupelled in a cup ellation furnace capable of holding 10 lbs. in each charge. 
The resultant gold, silver and platinum in the button left on the cupel are 
parted in sulphuric acid. From 100,000 ozs. of fine gold produced, the 
platinum recovered was only 10 ozs. 

4b The slimes from the cells are washed free from gold chloride with hot 
water and then placed in an earthenware tank, with iron plates at about a 
distance of 3 inches apart and acidified with hydrochloric acid. All the silver 
chloride is reduced to grey metallic silver in about 72 hours. The iron plates 
are removed, the grey silver treated with hydrochloric acid and then washed 
free from iron with water, dried and melted, and cast into 1,000-oz. moulds. 
These ingots assay about 60 to 70 per cent, gold, and are alloyed with silver, 
and go through the silver-parting process again. 

44 The 12 gold cells produce about 4,000 ozs. per week of 44 hours, but 
about 600 ozs. of this is cast into bars and rolled out to make new cathodes. 

44 The gold chloride for the gold cells is made by the electro-chemical 
Drocess, using two cells, exactly similar to those described above, filled with 
joncentrated hydrochloric acid. The anodes (960 fine) and cathodes are of 
exactly the same dimensions as in the gold cells. The cathodes are suspended 
n porous jars, 10 inches deep, 12 inches long, and 1|~ inches wide, the jars 
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being filled with hydrochloric acid. There are two jars in each cell, and each 
contains four cathodes. The gold dissolves at the anode, and is prevented 
from being deposited on the cathode by the porous jar. The cells are con- 
nected up in series, the current used for the two cells being 60 amperes at 
6 volts, generated by a 1 H.P. motor-generator. After 48 hours the solution 
contains about 20 per cent, gold and 10 per cent, free acid. These two cells 
easily supply sufficient gold chloride for the 12 gold cells.” 

II. Pearson, the Assayer at the Ottawa Mint, in experimenting on the 
electrolytic production of gold chloride from impure anodes, 1 used bullion 
assaying gold 922, silver 66, and base metals, chiefly lead, 12 parts per 1,000. 
In one experiment with an electrolyte containing 28 per cent, of crude hydro- 
chloric acid, he passed through a cell an average current of 83*4 amperes at 
2*41 volts, or 17-0 amperes per square foot of anode immersed. The results 
were as follows : — 


Time of Treatment. 


7 hours, 


15 

23 

30 

34 


j i 
?) 


J ) 


Gold in Solution per Litre. 

68*46 grammes. 

. 139*48 

. 203*00 
. 263*89 
. 305*46 


Chlorine then began to be evolved, and the experiment was stopped. The 
cost per oz. of gold dissolved was 0*95 cent for acid and power, and 2*19 
grammes of gold per ampere-hour were dissolved. Other experiments had 
similar results. 

Pearson also found little difference in results between hot and cold 
cells with the direct current in the ordinary refining process. He obtained 
good results in each case with a current density of 14*6 amperes per square 
foot of anode (157 amperes per square metre), but inferior results with a 
density of 21 amperes per square foot. In the latter case the cathode 
gold from the hot cell contained traces of lead and platinum. The anodes 
contained from 85*6 to 92*5 per cent, of gold. The current densities used 
were rather low. 

The latest and best equipped electrolytic gold refinery is that at the 
Neio York Assay Office , which was installed in 1912. 2 The silver process 
run in conjunction at this refinery has already been described on p. 469. 
The pulsating current is produced from a combination machine, consisting 
of a driving motor, a direct- current dynamo, a single-phase alternating- 
current dynamo and a 110-volt exciter. The latter excites the fields of both 
the alternator and the direct-current machine, but with a hand rheostat 
in series with each, thus allowing a relative adjustment of voltage. The 
fields of the exciter itself are excited by an outside source through an adjust- 
able rheostat. This arrangement gives the necessary large range of adjust- 
ments to suit every condition that might arise. The claims made for the 
pulsating current have been in great part substantiated in practice. Anodes 
containing gold 910, silver 70, base metals 20 are treated without heating 
the electrolyte with an effective current density of 70 amperes per square 


Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Mint , 1913, p. 181, and private communication to 
the author. 

2 B. P. Wirth, Report of the Director of U.S . Mint , 1912, p. 50. 
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foot, or 750 amperes per square metre, and. tlie amount of finely divided 
gold in the slime is small. 

There are four sets of 12 cells each, placed on two soapstone-topped 
tables. Each cell is 19 inches by 15 inches and 12 inches deep, and is made 
of royal Berlin porcelain. The anodes are shaped as at Ottawa and are 
8 inches long, 3 inches wide and \ inch thick, weighing about 75 ozs. 

The electrical connections are similar to those at Ottawa, but the anodes 
are hung from the silver-covered rods by gold hooks, which do not dip into 
the electrolyte. The silver strips replace gold strips which are used at the 
older refineries. The relative advantages are not stated. At the Ottawa 
Mint (see above, p. 485), according to A. L. Entwistle, 1 silver strips and 
hooks were substituted experimentally for gold. They were as efficient 
as gold at the beginning, but after being in use for a short time they became 
covered with a thin coating of silver chloride and the resistance rose. With 
silver strips and hooks a cell required 1*5 volts at 150 amperes, as against 
1 volt at 150 amperes with gold strips and hooks. The cost of the extra 
power is probably less than the interest on the gold, and the formation of 
silver chloride on the silver hooks can be prevented for a time by gold- 
plating them, but cleaning the silver strips would be too expensive. The 
weight of gold in strips and hooks for one cell is about 26 ozs. 

At New York the electrolyte consists of a 10 per cent, solution of free 
hydrochloric acid containing 30 grammes of gold as chloride per litre. The 
liquid is circulated as at Ottawa by means of hard rubber propellers driven 
by a motor, and the cascade system previously introduced at San Francisco 
by B. L. Whitehead 2 is not in use. The trough or cascade system has 
the advantage that the electrolyte remains uniform in composition, and 
that gold chloride. can be added w T hen required in one operation for all the 
tanks, and similarly foul solution can be drawn off conveniently. Also the 
necessary number of assays of the solution is much less when the cascade 
method is used. For a description of the trough system, see above, p. 469. 
It is to be introduced at New York. 

At San Francisco the anodes are f inch apart, and require 1 volt per cell 
to maintain a current of 450 amperes. This gives a current density of 105 
amperes per square foot of cathode surface, and an output of gold per 24 hours 
per tank of 650 to 675 ozs. The best run for one week with 20 tanks in circuit 
was 13,500 ozs. per day. 3 

At New York the platinum is precipitated from the foul solution by 
sal-ammoniac as platinum-ammonium chloride, which is carefully washed, 
and on heating yields spongy platinum. Palladium is also recovered by a 
chemical process. 

The anode slime, which consists chiefly of silver chloride and finely divided 
gold, is washed thoroughly, the chloride reduced to metallic silver by zinc, 
and the whole melted and cast into anodes for the silver cells. 

Relative Advantages of the Electrolytic and Sulphuric Acid Methods of 
Refining GoU. — The electrolytic method avoids acid fumes and yields a pure 
product always free from elements which cause brittleness. The refined 
gold is invariably tough, and is well fitted for use in coinage or for the manu- 
facture of wares. Gold from the sulphuric acid process sometimes contains 


1 Private communication, dated Jan. 7, 1914. 

a Whitehead, Eleotroctiem. and Met. Ind., Sept. 1908, p. 350. 

L. 15. Durham, Trans. Amer . Inst. Mng. Eng., 1911, 42, 874. 
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lead and probably tellurium, and less reliance can be placed on its quality 
.and fitness for use in coinage. The cost of supplies, labour and power is 
two or three cents per oz. of gold for the electrolytic process in the United 
States mints, as against six or eight cents for the sulphuric acid process in the 
same establishments. Moreover, the value of the platinum and palladium 
recovered in the electrolytic process is considerable (say O' 5 cent per oz. of 
gold), whilst in the sulphuric acid process these metals are not recovered. 
•On the other hand, in the sulphuric acid process, the gold is quickly brought 
to account, and the difficulties of periodical stock-taking at short intervals 
■of time are much less than in the electrolytic process. The chief defect of 
the latter is the greater length of the time of treatment, so that if the loss 
■of interest on the gold is taken into account, a grave disadvantage is disclosed. 
Taking the total time of treatment from the importation of the gold into the 
refinery to its exportation at a fortnight, and the gold locked up in the solu- 
tions, cathodes, connections, anode mud, etc., as 50 per cent, of the gold 
undergoing treatment, the interest charge at 5 per cent, would be about 
6 cents per oz. of fine gold. It is obvious from such figures that if the gold 
undergoing treatment is losing interest, the work should be carried on for 
24- hours a day with thin anodes and as high a current density as possible. 

11. Aqua Regia Process . 1 — This process was introduced at the Pretoria 
Mint after the Miller process had been tried and abandoned owing to the 
alleged difficulty of treating the gold bullion extracted by the cyanide process. 
In the aqua regia process the gold is dissolved and precipitated. It is made 
very difficult if the silver exceeds 100 parts per 1,000, and at .Pretoria bullion 
was not treated if the silver exceeded 50 parts per 1,000. Mill gold with 
■80 to 110 parts of silver, and cyanide gold if it contained more than 50 parts, 
were melted with gold obtained by the chlorination process to reduce the 
silver to less than 50 parts, and granulated. Charges of 500 grammes of the 
granulations were then placed in each of 10 boiling flasks of 5,250 c.e. capacity, 
and treated with a mixture of 0 parts IKH to 1 part IIN(). { . Some gold was 
always left undissolved to avoid loss of acid. The flasks were heated on sand 
baths, and at the end of the day the solution of gold was poured, into 
porcelain vessels holding 100 litres each. 

Next morning the clear liquid was siphoned, olT, leaving the silver chloride 
at the bottom of the vessel, and transferred to a tank containing a solution 
of ferrous chloride. The gold thus precipitated was separated and washed, 
and the ferrous chloride regenerated by the addition of iron. The gold, 
could not be toughened on melting, even by repeated additions (up to 40 
times) of a few grammes of (Ui(JL>, and it was necessary to pass chlorine 
through it. The gold thus obtained was from DOG to 999 fine. About 500 
kilogrammes of gold per month were thus refined at a cost, including sub- 
sequent coinage, of Is. HUd. per standard oz., 91(H) fine. The loss on the 
transaction was 5|d. per oz., as the Mint bought gold at £5 IGs. 9|d. per 
standard oz., with a deduction of Id. for refining. The floor of the refinery 
was slated and drained to carefully constructed gutters, and no liquids were 
thrown away until they were declared free from gold. The method of testing 
was to take 20 litres, add some acetate of lead, pass sulphuretted hydrogen, 
allow to settle, decant, roast the precipitate, and cupel the lead. In spite 
of all precautions, however, the loss of gold was heavy. This cumbrous and 
inconvenient process was brought to an end in 1899 by the South African W ar. 


1 Begreer, The Metallurgy of Gold on the Hand (Freiberg, 1898), p. 123. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ASSAY OF GOLD ORES. 

Introduction. — The assay of gold ores was probably practised by the 
Romans, 1 and was elaborated in the Middle Ages. The German assay ers 
had already reached a fair degree of proficiency in the year 1500. Since 
then the progress in the art has been comparatively moderate. 

The assay of gold ores is almost universally conducted in the dry way 
— i.e., by furnace methods. Exceptions will be noted later. The plan of 
operation is to concentrate the precious metal in a button of lead either 
(1) By fusion in a crucible ; or, more rarely, (2) By sc orifi cation. The button 
of lead obtained by either method is then subjected to cupellation, by which 
the lead is oxidised and removed, and the resulting bead of precious metal 
is weighed. In these operations silver and the metals of the platinum group 
remain with the gold, and are subsequently separated by inquartation and 
parting , and, in the case of platinum and its allies, by further special methods. 

The exact method to be used in any particular. case varies with the com- 
position of the ore. As a general rule, gold ores are better assayed by the 
fusion process, so that a comparatively large quantity of material may be 
operated on. Very rich ores may be assayed by sc orifi cation, the errors 
arising from the small amount of material used in the process being less 
important in their case. 

The assay by scorification was preferred to pot-fusion by the German 
assayers of the 16th century. When fusion in a crucible was recommended, 
it was only as a preliminary to scorification. 2 Agricola and Ercker describe 
many of the methods and precautions given in this chapter, such, for instance, 
as the treatment of cupriferous ores with nitric acid, the use of a salt cover 
in the crucible, and of “ proof -Centners,” which correspond to assay-tons. 
Ercker also mentions the forerunner of the buck-board, and instances assay- 
offices in which 200 assays of ores were made in a week. 

Sampling the Ore and Preparation of the Sample for Assay. — The value 
of an assay depends largely on the care with which a sample of the ore is 
selected. Sampling should be, as far as possible, automatic, and independent 
of the will or judgment of the assayer. The sampling of ore in place in mines 
is described in books on mining. 3 The taking of running samples is referred 
to in the section on stamp mill practice (see p. 176). 

1 See ^Hoover’s translation of Agricola, 1912, p. 219, note 1 . 

2 A.gricola, . De Re Metallic a, Basle, 1550, lib. vii. For an account of tbe Probier- 
biichlein, published in Germany between 1510 and 1556, see Hoover’s Agricola , appendix B, 
p. 612 ; they are the earliest treatises on assaying known to exist. See also Ercker, Allerfur- 
nemisten Mineralischen Eerzt u. Bergwerks Arten , Frankfort, 1580, Book i., chap. 10; and 
Book ii., chap. 8 . Laws of Nature in Assaying Metals , by Sir John Pettus, London, 1686, is 
a translation of Ercker’ s work. 

3 The Sampling and Estimation of Ore in a Mine, by T. A. Rickard, New York, 1904. 
See also remarks by Cordner- James, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1902, IO, 152 ; and 
M. H. Burnham, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1901, 10 , 204; also Charleton, ibid., 1901, 9 , 
203- 23 1 , containing a bibliography on p. 225. 
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Heaps of ore, placer deposits and impounded tailing are sometimes 
sampled in the same way as vat or bin charges by driving-in iron pipes 1 
or cheese-taster samplers at regular intervals, and mixing the samples with- 
drawn in the pipes. A form of sampling iron suitable for very dry material 
is described by Richards. 2 It consists of two iron tubes, each with nearly 
half its circumference cut away. One tube fits inside the other, and is fixed 
to a wooden handle by a T-piece, so that it can be rotated inside the outer 
tube. The lower part of the outer tube is not cut away, and is sharpened at 
the end or drawn out to a point. The tubes are driven into the ore with their 
openings arranged as shown in the cross-section, a (Fig. 204), and the inner 
tube is then rotated, passing through the position b (Fig. 204), until it is 
filled with ore. It is then replaced in its original position, and both tubes 
withdrawn. The outer tube must also be clamped to a cross-handle, to 
facilitate its withdrawal. 

When the ore to be sampled can be moved, it is reduced in bulk either 
by hand or by automatic machines, and is generally crushed finer between 




° < 1 in, Zim, 

ScctZe, 

Fig. 204. — Sampling Tube for Dry Ore. 

each successive reduction of bulk in accordance with requirements based on 
theoretical considerations. 3 

If the ore is in course of removal by shovelling, every second, fifth, or 
tenth shovelful may be set aside as a sample, or the whole heap may be 
piled up to form a perfect cone, each shovelful being thrown as nearly as 
possible on the exact apex of the cone, so that the ore runs down on all sides. 
The heap may be made into a new cone to ensure thorough mixing, or may 
be at once flattened into a circular cake, and divided into four quarters, 
along two diameters at right angles to each other. Two opposite quarters 
are removed and mixed, and the operation repeated if the ore is fine enough. 
The ore is sometimes made into the form of an annular ring before being 
coned. 4 “Coning and quartering” is usually preferred to the method of 
setting aside particular shovelfuls (see, however, Argali, op. tit. infra). 


1 w. W. Taylor, Eng. and Mug. «/., 1897, 63 , 160; also H. E. Nicholls, Tram. Inst. 
Mwj. and Met ., 1905, 14 * 195. 

2 Richards, Ore Dressing , vol. ii. (1903), p. 845. 

8 Smith, The Sampling and Assay of the Precious Metals , p. 90. 

4 Smith, op. cit., p. 98; E. A. Wraight, Assaying , p. 67. 
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Automatic samplers give better results than band sampling, and their 
working costs are smaller. They are divisible into two classes — (1) those 
which continuously take a part of a moving stream of ore, and (2) those which 
momentarily take the whole stream of ore at regular intervals of time. The 
former class of machine is the cheaper, but is considered by Bichards 1 and 
Argali 2 to be useless, “ because the values are never evenly distributed 
.across the stream.” In many machines a narrow scoop passes steadily 
•across the stream of ore at regular intervals of time, and this is considered 
to be equivalent to the method used in the machines of class (2). The Bridg- 
man, 3 M‘Dermott, Vezin, 4 Collom, 5 Brunton, 6 Snyder, 5 Johnson, 7 and 
Foster-Coolidge 7 samplers are all well known. Considerations in sampling 
and a description of the Brunton sampler, which gives highly satisfactory 
results, are given by D. W. Brunton. 8 

The Vezin sampler is one of the few machines that 
give accurate results, and is stated by Argali 2 to be 
almost universally employed in Colorado. It consists 
of two sheet-steel truncated cones, b , c (Fig. 205), with 
their bases bolted together. The ore falling from a 
shoot, a, into a hopper, d , is carried outside the cone, 
c, and is delivered from the hopper through another 
shoot, e. A scoop,/, made of sheet-steel, with a sector- 
shaped opening above, is rivetted or hooked on to the 
cone, b. The angle of the sector may subtend any 
desired portion of the circumference of a circle, such 
as one-tenth (36°), or one-sixteenth (22 1°). Both 
cones and the scoop are rotated at about 25 or 30 
revolutions per minute by bevelled gearing, and when 
the scoop comes below the shoot, a , the whole stream 
of ore falls into the scoop, and is led into the interior 
of the cone, c , and thence to a separate truck or bucket. 
In this way a sample is taken about every two seconds. 
A Vezin sampler of about 3 feet in diameter, and re- 
quiring a fall of about 6 feet, is trifling in cost, and 
treats 30 or 40 tons an hour. 

Argali recommends 9 the following course of proce- 
dure in sampling telluride ores containing 10 or 15 ozs. 
per ton : — From 100 short tons crushed to 1 inch cubes, 
take 20 tons. Crush this to } inch, and take 2 tons. 
Crush this to 8 mesh (= inch), and reduce by 
“riffling” to 250. lbs. Dry and crush the sample to 
30 mesh (= -gL- inch), and riffle down to 15 lbs. Crush 
by a sample-grinder to 90-100 mesh, and riffle down to 1 lb. This is crushed 
on the buck-board to pass 120 mesh (=^1^ inch), and divided for assay. 




Scale of Feet. 

Fig. 205. — Vezin 
Sampler. 


1 Richards, op. cit. , p. 846. 

2 Argali, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1902, IO, 235. 

3 Bridgman, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1891, 20, 416. 

4 Argali, Trans., Inst. Mny. and Met., 1902, 10, 240, 241, with working drawings. 

5 Richards, Ore Dressing , pp. 846-848. 

6 Brunton, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1884, 13, 639 ; 1909, 40, 580 ; Hofman, 
Metallurgy of Lead, 1893, p. 55. 

7 Hofman, Mineral Industry , 1902, 11, 429. 

8 Brunton, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1909, 40, 567-596. 

9 Argali, op. cit., p. 238. 
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orer and less “ spotty 55 ores may be sampled somewhat more simply, 
d without such fine preliminary crushing. 

In the assay office the sample, however obtained, is further reduced in 
lk by an automatic machine, similar in principle to the large samplers, 
ffl, for instance, as the Bridgman laboratory sampler, 1 or by the implement 
own as the riffle or sampling tin (Fig. 206). 2 This consists of a series of 
>ughs arranged side by side and fastened at equal distances from each other 
e width of the spaces being equal to that of the troughs) by strips of metal 
dered on to their ends. An even stream of ore being let fall from a shovel 
to this sampler, half is retained in the troughs, while half passes through, 
ceful experiments have proved that each half is representative of the whole, 
petition of the process reduces the sample to any required extent. A 
npler with troughs 1 inch wide is suitalDle for treating materials which 
ilude lumps of not more than | to inch in diameter. For finely ground 
Aerials a convenient width for the troughs is f inch. 

The split shovel (see Fig. 207) 3 is similar in principle to the riffle, and in 
j Jones sampler , 4 instead of troughs and spaces, two sets of troughs are- 
)stituted sloping at a high angle in opposite directions. The troughs 
ar themselves, discharging half the ore at each end of the machine. 




Fig. 206, — Sampling Tin. Fig. 207.— Split Shovel for 

Sampling. 

When the sample has been reduced to from 5 to 20 lbs. in weight it is 
.shed through a 20-mesh sieve, and from 1 to 5 lbs. selected for the assay 
aple. 5 This sample is used for the estimation of moisture, and is then 
ed and finely crushed. Opinions differ as to the fineness of the sieve to' 
used. No one is in favour of a sieve coarser than 80 mesh, and 100 mesh 
more common, but some assayers use a 200-mesh sieve. The author’s 
)erience is that all ores require crushing to 100 mesh, and that finer 
ashing may be dispensed with in the case of simple ores ; but that com- 
x ores, such as tellurides, should be crushed as finely as possible. 6 

1 Hofman, Metallurgy of Lead (1890), p. 59. 

2 E. A. Smith, The Sampling and Assay of the Precious Metals , p. 122. 

3 Smith, op. cit j). 99. 

1 Described by P. Argali, Tram. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1902, IO, 271; Eng. and Mna. ./., 
% 76, 729. 

5 The views of various authorities as to weights of samples and fineness of preliminary 
shings in the sampling of large lots of ore are given in Richards. Ore Dressing (1st ed., 
3), p. 848. 

5 For further details as to sampling and the preparation of the sample for assay, see 
ith, op. cit., pp. 87-126. 
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The implements employed for crushing samples of ore are various. A 
small rock-breaker , with reciprocating jaws, similar to those used on the 
large scale, and worked by hand or steam power, is useful for breaking down 
large lumps, which otherwise may be broken by a hammer. For finer pulveri- 
sation a small pair of steel-faced high-speed rolls mav be used if steam power 
is available. The sample-grinders , resembling coffee mills, and the disc- 
grinders , sold by makers of mining machinery, are more widely used. Such 
machines are adopted at large smelting or sampling works, where great 
numbers of samples are crushed daily. In smaller works or offices the buck- 
board (Fig. 208) is most suitable. Jt is a smooth plate of iron about 2 feet 
square with a 1-inch rim surrounding it on two or three sides. On this a 
bucking hammer is worked — a heavy piece ol iron lb to 20 lbs. in weight, 
with a large smooth curved face and a handle b< > inches long. It is moved 
about on the iron plate (on which the ore is spread) with both hands, one 
holding the handle, the other pressing the head downwards, the curved face 
being below, while an oscillatory movement is imparted by the handle. The 
instrument is very effective if the ore has previously been broken down to the 
size of coarse sand in a mortar. The radial harking- plat *' 1 has been devised as 
a substitute for the buck-hoard. The pestle and mortar are of value in breaking 
down samples from the size of nuts to that of coarse sand. In grinding 
down siliceous material, so as to enable it to pass through a, line sieve, the 
pestle and mortar arc far inferior to the buck-board. 




The prepared sample may lie mixed and divided by the Bridgman 
divider, 2 or by a sampling tin (see p. IH’I). and is stored in tin boxes or glass 
jars, which should be labelled by numbers, none of which are ever repeated. 
Before weighing out the powdered ore for assay, the whole sample should be 
turned out into a wide bowl or on to glazed paper, or, better still, rubber 
cloth (which does not crack and wear out like paper), and thoroughly mixed 
with a spatula. The sample should never be mixed by shaking, and rare 
should be taken to avoid jarring it after mixing, as metallies in that ease 
tend to settle to the bottom from their superior density, and a fair sample 
cannot easily be obtained. For the same reason the part of the mxied sample 
which is taken for assay should not be hastily shovelled on to the balance 
pan from the top of the pile, but a vertical slice .should be taken, some of the 
lowest layer being carefully scraped up from the rubber cloth. 

“ Met allies," - In many ores, both gold and auriferous silver occur native 
in grains or threads, 'these “ metallies " are not readily reducible to a line 
state of division, and, though a part always passes through the sieve, some 
of the larger pieces which have resisted abrasion fail to do so. In some 
assay offices part of the pulverised ore is thrown back into the mortar with 


1 Smith, The iny <nul Ami?/ of tin Pnrtoua M tin fa, |». HU. 

2 Hof maw, Metallurgy of fatal, 1SUU, p. 72. 
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the metallics, and grinding is continued until everything passes the sieve. 
This is a dangerous practice, as it is impossible to ensure the even distribu- 
tion of metallics through the sample. The smaller pieces which pass through 
the sieve in the first instance constitute an unavoidable evil which is in- 
creased by every piece of metal that follows them. The safer plan is to cupel 
by themselves the whole of the metallics left on the sieve, and calculate their 
value per ton of ore independently of the result obtained by the ordinary assay. 
The total value of the ore is found by adding these two results together. 

Assay by means of the Blowpipe . 1 — This method, though less exact than 
the furnace methods, is of importance, because in prospecting expeditions 
it is possible by its means not only to detect the gold and silver in any ore, 
but also to determine its amount quantitatively with fair accuracy. On 
such expeditions it is difficult to carry the cumbrous apparatus required 
to make an ordinary assay. The amount of powdered ore taken is usually 
100 milligrammes, and this is mixed with borax and about I gramme of 
granulated lead. The whole is wrapped in paper and heated on charcoal 
in the reducing flame of a blowpipe until the fusion is complete, and then 
for a short time with the oxidising flame. The lead is then separated from, 
the slag and heated on a bone-ash cupel until it is all converted into litharge. 
The nearly spherical bead of silver and gold thus obtained is weighed or 
its diameter carefully measured on an ivory scale, which at once gives the 
percentage amount in the ore. The gold is usually separated from the silver 
by parting in nitric acid, and is weighed or melted and measured, but .Richards 
states 2 3 that the silver can be distilled oil by the blowpipe, leaving a bead of 
pure gold, which can be measured (see also "‘ Assays in Field Work,' 1 p. 515). 


Fusion or Ciujuibuu Frocks, s ok Assay. 

This process is divided into four parts, vi*5. : (1) Fusion ; (2) Cupellation ; 

(3) Farting ; (1.) Weighing the gold. 

(1) Fusion.— The object of this operation is to concentrate the precious 

metals in a button of lead, while the whole of the remainder of the ore forms 
a fusible slag with suitable fluxes, in which lead sinks. The fusion is made 
in clay (or rarely iron) crucibles in a wind furnace, similar to, but usually 
smaller than, that used for melting bullion described on p. *123. Coke is 
generally used for fuel. Cas and petroleum furnaces are also in wide use. 
Long-flaming bituminous coal is also used, generally in furnaces of the rever- 
beratory type, especially in the United States and in the Transvaal, where 
it is displacing coke as luel. 8 

In Colorado it is usual to make fusions in a nmlllo furnace, similar to that 
described below under cupellation, p. 529. The temperature required is 
about the same as that used in scorification. The advantages claimed arc 
greater cleanliness and neatness and more uniformity in the conditions, 
the temperature of a muffle being more easily kept constant and uniform 
than that of an ordinary fusion furnace. Six or eight fusions can be made 
at one time in a large muffle. 

In weighing the materials for a crucible charge the use of a set of assay- 
ion weights saves much labour in calculation. The assay-ton is a weight 

1 For a. full description of thiH method, see l’lattner’s Blowpipe Analysis, translated by 
Prof. Cornwall, 8th ed., New York, 1902, pp. 850-384. 

2 Richards, J. Franklin Institute, June, 18%. 

3 A. M‘A. Johnston, Rand Metailuryical Practice. , vol. L, p. 297. 
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which contains as many milligrammes as a ton contains ounces. Thus an 
English or long ton of 2,240 lbs. (used in England and Australia) contains 
32,666 Troy ounces, so that the corresponding assay-ton must weigh 32,666‘ 
mg. or 32-666 grammes. If the weight of the resulting bead of gold (or 
silver) from an assay-ton of ore is 1*5 milligrammes, then the ore contains. 
1*5 ozs. of gold per statute ton. If the value per short ton of 2,000 lbs. (used 
in North America and Africa) is required, the weight of the assay-ton is 
29-166 grammes, since there are 29,166 Troy ounces in 2,000 lbs. avoirdupois.. 
If grain weights are preferred, the weight of the assay-ton may conveniently 
be taken as 326-66 grains (or 291-66 grains for the short ton) ; the weight 
of the resulting bead of gold in hundredths of a grain then gives the value- 
of the ore in ounces per ton. Sets of weights ranging from i A.T. (assay- 
ton) to 4 A.T. can be bought, or they can be made up from an ordinary 
box of decimal weights. In the following pages this system is used, one A.T. 
being equal to 32-666 grammes. 

If grammes or grains are used as units, tables are necessary to convert 
the results obtained by the balance into ounces per ton. The amount of 
the unit used in weighing should not be lost sight of in the course of con- 
version. Thus if 50 grammes of ore are taken, and the resulting gold weighs 
1-75 milligrammes, the unit of weight being 0*05 milligramme, the balance 
error corresponds to nearly 8 grains per ton, and the report should be 1 oz. 
3 dwts. per ton, not 1 oz. 2 dwts. 20-8 grains as would probably be given 
in a table. 

The weight of ore taken for assay varies according to circumstances. One 
A.T. is a suitable quantity if the amount of gold is not less than 0*5 oz. 
per ton, and the balance for the final weighings is sensitive to 0-02 milli- 
gramme or less. With poor residues, 2, 4, or even 12 A.T. may be taken,, 
and with very rich ores A.T. may suffice. If more than 3 A.T. of ore are 
taken, the charge is divided between two or more pots, and the resulting 
lead buttons scorified down and cupelled together. 

The charge is made up of litharge, charcoal, and suitable fluxes, together 
with metallic iron. Litharge or red lead 1 is added in the proportion usually 
of one and a-half or two parts to two of ore. The amount of lead reduced 
should be from 25 to 30 grammes per A.T. of ore. 

The amount of the charcoal added varies with the reducing power (per- 
centage of ash, etc.) of the particular sample which is employed, as well 
as with the degree of oxidation of the ore. If too little charcoal is used, the 
amount of reduced lead will be too small, and if too much charcoal is added, 
the charge remains pasty and emits bubbles of combustible gas (CO). Gener- 
ally from 1 to 1-| grammes per A.T. of ore are enough, but in some highly 
basic oxidised 'or roasted pyritic ores as much as 3 grammes of charcoaL 
powder are required for 1 A.T. of ore, as the oxides must always be completely 
reduced to the lowest state of oxidation ( e.g ., FeO) compatible with keeping 
them in the slag. This point is attained when nearly all the litharge (about 
90 per cent.) is reduced to lead. Otherwise some of the gold is oxidised 


1 It is sometimes asserted that litharge (PbO) is less suitable than red lead (Pb 3 0 4 ). The 
latter requires more charcoal to reduce it, and, according to Ricketts and Miller of 
Columbia University, it is objectionable on the grounds that it oxidises silver. (Notes on 
Assaying , by Ricketts and Miller, p. 39, New York, 1897.) This drawback, however, appears 
be shared by litharge. In some comparative experiments made by the author there was 
no difference in results, so that it would seem that either litharge or red lead can be used 
with equal advantage. The amounts of silver and gold, if any, in the litharge must be 
determined by a separate experiment. Red lead contains more oxygen than litharge. 
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and retained in the slag. If ores contain much sulphur no charcoal is used, 
and nitre may even be added to burn off the excess of sulphur, but in that 
case the pot is liable to boil over. With very large quantities of sulphides 
it is better to increase the quantity of soda, or, if the formation of a matte 
cannot be prevented in this way, to treat the matte separately, or to roast 
the ore before fusion. Flour and argol (acid potassium tartrate) may be 
used as reducing agents instead of charcoal. One gramme of charcoal is 
capable of reducing 25 to 30 grammes of lead from litharge, and its place 
may be taken by 2J- grammes of flour or about 4 grammes of argol. These 
equivalents, however, are approximate, and vary with the sample of the 
reducing agent. The reducing power of each sample is tested beforehand. 

Sodium carbonate is used to flux silica and to take up sulphur, while borax 
is valuable in basic ores to prevent corrosion of the crucible, and render the 
slag more liquid. The relative amounts required are judged from the 
appearance of the ore in the first place, and afterwards modified according 
to the success of the fusion. From 1 to II A.T. of sodium carbonate, 
and from J to J A.T. of borax to 1 A.T. of ore are the amounts usually 
required. Even when the ore is entirely composed of silica, some borax is 
added. The most convenient form is borax glass. Bicarbonate of soda is 
less convenient than the normal carbonate. If it is used the water and 
excess carbon dioxide must be driven off by slow and cautious heating. 1 

Silica is used only for ores full of lime, baryta, compounds of the base 
metals, etc., or generally whenever the ore does not contain much quartz. 
It aids fusion in these cases, and protects the crucible from corrosion. From 
l to I A.T. of silica to 1 A.T. of ore is generally enough. About two parts 
of glass may be used instead of one part of silica. Fluorspar is added to the 
charge when the ore contains sulphates of barium or calcium, and in the 
fusion of cupels. Like borax, it increases the fluidity of almost any charge, 
but it attacks the crucible, and care must he taken to avoid deficiency of silica 
when it is used. In general it may be noted that for basic impurities an acid 
flux is used and for an acid gangue a basic flux. A cover of common sail 
is generally used to protect the charge from the variable oxidising or reducing 
action of the atmosphere in the furnace. Iron is added to all charges in the 
shape of large nails or hoop-iron, or even scrap. Sulphur, arsenic, etc., are 
thus kept out of the lead button. The charge for any given ore is made up 
by the assay cr according to his judgment and experience. Much may be 
learnt as to the nature of the ore by the examination, with a lens, of unbroken 
lumps, and after panning, of pulverised ore. The following are some typical 
charges 

TABLE XL LI. 



i 


Oxidised Ore 

Pyritic Ore 



Quart, zone Ore, 

(with iif) per cent. 

(with 25 per cent. 


i 


iron oxide). 

iron sulphide). 

Ore, . 

| 

t A.T. 

i A.T. 

1 A.T. 

Litharge, 


1 „ 


i „ 

Charcoal, 

. , ! 

1 *2-1 *5 grins. 

2*0 grins. 

0*5-1 *0 grm. 

Sodium carbonate, 

• i 

1J A.T. 

) A.T. 

1 A.T. 

i Borax, 

1 

* 1 

f> H) grniH. 

10 grins. 

10 gnus. 


With Haiti covers and hoop iron. 


1 «J. Bettel, „/. Uhi'M. Met. and Mny. Sac. of K Africa , 181)9, 2, 407. 


32 
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Methods of Operation.— -The ore is weighed accurately to 0*01 gramme 
unless very poor when a less exact approximation is sufficient. The charcoal 
is always weighed with great care ; the litharge is best measured by a ladle 
or shot measurer ; the fluxes may also be measured out by a ladle more 
rapidly than they can be weighed. The various ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed together on rubber cloth or in the crucible in which the fusion is to 
take place. Part of the borax is often kept separate and used as a cover, being 
put on the top of the rest of the charge after- transference to the crucible. 

The crucible is carefully annealed in the ashpit of the furnace before 
using. It is lowered into a hollow in the fuel of the furnace made by piling 
the coke round an old pot and then carefully withdrawing the latter. Both 
ordinary and basket tongs are useful. The lire should he at a low red heat 
on charging in — that is, at a temperature of bon or TOO • and should not 
be urged at first. The objects to be obtained are as follows — 

(1) The gold is to be brought into such a condition that it will be readily 
taken up by the molten lead before the subsidence of the latter to the bottom 
of the pot. 

(2) The mixture is to be finally brought to a state of quiet, fusion, with 
low viscosity, so that the reduced lead may subside completely and collect 
into one button. 

(3) There must be no mechanical losses. 

Reduction of the lead begins below a red heat-, and is probably almost 
complete before borax glass and sodium carbonate begin to melt (at about 
700°) and to attack the gangue. In an ordinary charge which was heated 
in a muffle at bit)' for twenty minutes, and then withdrawn and allowed to 
cool, it was found that fusion laid begun though no effervescence had occurred. 
No lead was visible until after the charge had been panned, when a large 
amount of metallic lead in fine particles was recovered. The lead begins 
to collect into globules visible to tin 1 naked eye as soon as the charge begins 
to work and effervesce, but does not sink until the. effervescence has pro- 
ceeded for several minutes. The .shaver the uniting (/.r., the more the 
“fritting'’ stage, is prolonged) the more chance is afforded of bringing the 
lead info intimate contact, with all parts of the pasty mass and of collecting 
the gold from the ore. Also the slower the uniting, tin 1 less chance; there is 
that part of the charge will be. projected from the pot. The. final tempera- 
ture need not, as a rule, he above !,I<H) , and may be. lower in certain cases. 

The influence of the rate of heating on the. result is very great. In an 
experiment designed to test this, four charges of a pvritie ore were made*, up 
in accordance with the table given above (p. f*.)7). Two charges were, heated 
very slowly, and remained in tin* furnace for fifty minutes before fusion 
was complete. The other two charges were heated as rapidly as possible, and 
were in the furnace for only twenty minutes. The results wine as follows 

TABLE XL III. 

| ; Hnitrd Slowly. Healed linpidly. I 


f ! 

O/s. i«*r Tun 0/.H. |>er Ton. 

(1) Gold, . . ! 0-13(1 0*075 
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The mean deficiencies in the charges heated rapidly were thus : — Gold 
34 per cent., silver 42 per cent., but the results were also less regular than 
when slow heating was used. 

The effervescence is due chiefly to the escape of carbon dioxide from the 
sodium carbonate as it unites with silica, and is of value in moving about 
the lead globules. 

After a lapse of from 40 to 50 minutes the charge is in a state of tranquil 
fusion, with the exception perhaps of slight action round the sides or next 
the iron, if any is used. The crucible is then lifted out of the fire by the tongs, 
the nails withdrawn and any lead adhering to them shaken off into the pot. 
The pot is allowed to cool and broken by a hammer to extract the lead button, 
or the charge may be at once poured into an iron mould. The mould must 
be cleaned, blackleaded, and warmed before being used. 

If the charge does not fuse completely, so that the slag is pasty or has 
lumps in it, it is advisable to recommence the assay, making such alterations 
in the charge as experience suggests, having regard to the considerations 
mentioned above. 

When the mould is quite cold its contents are readily separated from it 
if the precautions mentioned above are taken, and the slag is detached from 
the lead button with a hammer on an anvil. The slag should be glassy and 
homogeneous ; if it is streaked it is probable that the fusion has not been 
perfect. It is green and transparent if the ore is nearly pure quartz ; black 
and opaque if much iron is present ; but is red if the ore contains much 
copper. 

The lead button should be soft and malleable. If it is hard or brittle 
it may contain sulphur, arsenic, antimony, copper, etc. Sulphur and arsenic 
are kept from entering the lead by the addition of iron, and may form with 
the iron a matte or speiss, which separates as hard blackish-grey or white 
layers found just above the lead. They are richer than the slag, and may 
often yield appreciable quantities of gold on further treatment by scori- 
fication or roasting and fusion. If the quantity of sodium carbonate is large 
enough, the sulphur is retained in the slag in the form of sodium and ferrous 
sulphides. Antimony makes the lead hard, white, brittle and sonorous ; 
according to Rivot, it is not a source of loss if forming less than 1 per cent, 
of the lead button (see under Cupellation below). The lead must be. com- 
pletely freed from the slag, very small quantities of the latter interfering 
seriously with the cupellation, forming a scoria and occasioning loss. 

1 Roasting before Fusion . — Ores containing large quantities of sulphur, 
arsenic or antimony may be sometimes roasted with advantage as a pre- 
liminary to fusion. Roasting is effected in shallow circular clay dishes, in 
a muffle, or in the crucibles in which the fusion is afterwards performed, 
The temperature must be kept low at first and the ore frequently stirred 
with an iron wire or spatula, to prevent fritting, and to expose fresh surfaces 
to the air. The roasting takes place in two stages : at first, sulphur dioxide, 
arsenious oxide (As 2 0 3 ), and antimonious oxide (Sb 2 0 3 ) are formed and 
volatilised, the sulphur burning with a blue flame. The formation of lumps 
is most to be feared during the first few minutes of the operation, and can 
scarcely be prevented if much sulphide of antimony is present; in this 
case an equal weight or more of pure silver sand is mixed with the crushed 
ore before charging it into the muffle. 

After a time the blue flame disappears, the odour becomes less strong, 
and sulphates, arsenates and antimonates form. By raising the temperature 
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sulphates are decomposed, but arsenates and antimonates are stable at 
high temperatures and cause loss of silver in the fusion. To prevent their 
formation the ore should be roasted in a coke furnace, starting to heat it 
very gradually and admitting a limited supply of air. In all cases the roasting 
is nearly complete when the glow caused by stirring is shown only by a few 
specks of ore ; the temperature may then be raised to a strong red heat 
without danger of fusion. The operation is complete when the ore remains 
of a uniform colour on stirring. Arsenates and antimonates may be in part 
removed by re-roasting with powdered charcoal in a covered dish. 

James recommends 1 that ores consisting chiefly of sulphide of antimony 
should be mixed with twice their weight of silica, and roasted at a very 
low temperature. The sand prevents the charge from “ balling.” Sulman 
prefers 2 to mix the charge with carbon instead of sand. In roasting this 
mixture in a reducing atmosphere, some JO or ( J7 per cent, of the antimony 
is volatilised as sulphide at a fair red heat without loss of gold. G. 0. 
Bannister 3 suggests the addition of charcoal powder towards the end of the 
ordinary operation of roasting. 

The fusion of roasted ores requires more charcoal powder than raw ores, 
the amount needed being sometimes as much as 3 grammes per A.T. of ore. 
In general, roasting is to be deprecated, owing to the unavoidable loss by 
dusting. The results are usually lower than those obtained by other methods, 
and the operation requires the expenditure of much time and attention. 
It is useful as a second met hod in cases of special importance. Before charging 
concentrate on to a roasting dish, it is advisable to sprinkle sand over the 
dish to prevent fritted sulphides from adhering to it. 

(Heaping the Blag.— The slags of very rich ores may retain enough gold to 
necessitate further treatment. The slag is roughly crushed and fused with 
1 A.T. of litharge, 15 to "in grains of charcoal and a little sodium carbonate, 
the same crucible being used again, or the slag may be fused and a, mixture 
of litharge and charcoal thrown on to its surface. If any regulus or speiss 
forms during the first fusion it must he preserved with special care and 
re-fused, charcoal being reduced or omitted. The button of lead from the 
second fusion is cupelled with the first button, or alone; the slag from, the 
second fusion is almost always poor enough to he thrown away. 

11. L. Sulman points out 2 that it; is not necessary to pour and regrind 
the slag before “washing” it. Instead of this he uses a method similar 
to that adopted in “ cleaning ” sc.oritication slag (see below, p. 510). When 
the crucible contents have fused and become quite tranquil, he stirs in first 
a little more oxide of lead and then a pinch of carbon, and thus makes a 
quick “ washing ” form part of tiie ordinary operation. 

The Treatment of Basie Ores. The difficulty of roasting arsenical and 

antvmonial ores, which has been discussed above, p. !b ( J, may be avoided 4 
by taking ore, 1 A.T. ; red lead, 1 ,000 grains; sodium earbonaf e, 500 grains; 
potassium fcrroeyanide, 550 grains, with a cover of salt or borax. The 
button is scorified, together with the matte, formed, before eupellation. 
E. A. Smith 5 found this method unsatisfactory and recommends the 


1 James, Trans. Inst. Mmj. and Met., l‘.K)l, 9 , 353. 

2 Sulman, ibid. , p. 355. 

3 Bannister, Trans. Inst. Mat/. and Met., 1907, 16 , !M. 

4 Rickettn, Notes on Assayin'/, New York, IKK", p. 77. 

6 Smith, Trans. Inst. Mm/, and Met., 9 , .TO; The Samplin'/ and Assay of the 

Precious Metals, p. 222. 
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oxidation of sulphide of antimony by nitre, the charge being made up as 
follows in the case of an ore containing 75 per cent, of stibnite, with gangue 
mainly consisting of silica : — 

Ore, . . . . . . 20 to 25 grms. 

Eed lead, 80 „ 

Sodium carbonate, . . . . . 60 „ 

Borax, 10 to 20 „ 

Nitre, 14 to 20 „ 

With cover of powdered salt. 


The button should weigh from 45 to 50 grammes. The fusion is 
effected in large crucibles at a low temperature. Sodium carbonate 
forms a fluid slag with oxides of antimony. Another method given by 
Smith is to digest the ore with concentrated hydrochloric acid, add tar- 
taric acid, filter, dry and scorify, or else fuse with red lead, charcoal and 
fluxes. An alternative plan is to scorify these ores direct, as well as those 
containing much copper if they are rich enough. 

If they are poor, ores containing copper may be treated in three ways, 1 
so that each method may serve as a check on the others, viz. : — (a) Fusion 
with much PbO : the lead button becomes cupriferous, and should be scori- 
fied together with the matte; (6) roasting, followed by fusion and scori- 
fication ; (c) treatment with nitric acid, by which all the sulphur and copper 
is removed. The silver dissolved in the liquid is then precipitated with a 
solution of common salt, of which a large excess should be avoided. The 
addition of a solution of lead acetate followed by hydrochloric acid assists in 
the collection of the silver chloride. The insoluble residue is dried, and can 
now be readily fused and cupelled. By treatment (c) the lead button is kept 
free from copper, the presence of which in the lead obtained by methods 
(a) and (b) renders cupellation difficult and unsatisfactory. 

According to J. Loewy, 2 copper ores containing more than 6 per cent, 
of copper yield lead buttons containing too much copper for satisfactory 
cupellation. Accordingly he adds silica to ores containing more than 6 per 
cent, of copper. 

Zinc ores may be roasted, and fused with a larger quantity of borax 
and sodium carbonate than usual with pyritic ores. Instead of roasting, 
it is easier to desulphurise blende with metallic iron in the fusion, the zinc 
being volatilised. 3 

According to Hall and Popper, 4 litharge should not be left in the slag 
of zinciferous ores ; the amount of sodium carbonate should be from four to 
five times that of the ore. A suitable charge for a zinciferous ore was found 
to be as follows : — 


Ore, 

Sodium carbonate, 
Borax glass, 
Litharge, . 


JA.T. 
1 * „ 

* » 


1 Percy, Metallurgy of Gold and Silver , p. 247. 

2 Loewy, Chem. Zeit ., 1911, 35> 278. 

3 Smith, loc. cit. 

4 Smith, op. cit., p. 232. 
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Smith also recommends 1 a crucible fusion with nitre for zinciferous 
ores, the complete oxidation of 1 part of zinc blende requiring from 1*5 to 
2 parts of nitre. 

Lead ores should not be roasted, but fused with plenty of iron. E. A. 
Smith 2 recommends the direct fusion of bismuth ores with comparatively 
large quantities of sodium carbonate and borax, using a low temperature. 

Telhmde ores are not roasted but fused with excess of litharge at a 
moderate temperature. Charges for two siliceous American ores containing 
tellur ides are given as follows : — 3 


TABLE XL IV. 




Poor Ore 
with little Pyrite 

Rich Ore 

with much Pyrite. 

Ore, .... 


1 A.T. 

0*2 A.T. 

Sodium carbonate, 


1 „ 

1 

Sand, .... 


i 

x 

Litharge, 


6 ,, 

4 " !! 

Argol, 

Borax glass, 


2 grms. 

] grin. 


10 „ 


Common salt. 


Cover. 

Cover. 


The slag is remelted with 1 A.T. of litharge and 2 grammes of argol. The 
lead button is cupelled direct. 

Tindall points out 4 that a most important point in the assay of tell u ride 
ores is to crush the ore finely. Cripple Creek ores are crushed through 120- 
mesh sieves if they are poor. Richer ores are crushed through 150-mesh 
sieves, and very rich ores through 200-mesh sieves. Lodge states 5 that at 
Cripple Creek a flux is used made up as follows 

K.>C (.)•}, ..... 5*07 kilos. *' 

Na 2 00 3 , 2*7 „ 

Borax glass, .... 2*55 „ • Mix well. 

Elour, ..... 0*45 ,, 

Litharge, ..... L‘W> ,, 

Take about 05 or 70 grammes- that is, 2,| A.T.— of this mixture to A A.T. 
of ore, and fuse in a mu file furnace. The slag will be glassy and brittle. 

Millebrand and Allen 6 found that the crucible assay is perfectly satis- 
factory for telluride. ores from Cripple Creek. The charge giving the best 
results on ores containing from 15 to 20 ozs. of gold per ton was as follows 

Ore, 1 A.T. 

Sodium bicarbonate, . . . . 1 ,, 

Litharge, . . . . . . 6 „ 

Fused borax, 10 grins. 

Salt, ........ Cover. 

1 Smith, tor, cit. 

* Smith, Tram. Inst . Muff, amt Met., 1901, 9, 34ti. 

3 0. H. Fulton, ,/. Amer. ('hem. .She., 1898, 20 , 580. 

4 Tindall, Trans . Inst. Mn<j. and Met,* 1901, o, 554. 

6 R. W. Lodge, Notes on Assayimj (New York, 1005), p. 151. 

6 Hillebrand and Allen, Bull. U.S. deal. Surrey, series E (1005), No. 255 ; (diem. Nem y 
1000 , 93 , 100 , 109. 
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The losses of gold in the slag were generally small. For the losses by cupel 
absorption, see below, p. 508. In general the lead buttons should be large, 
to facilitate the removal of the tellurium in eupellation. 

For assay of tellurides by scorification see p. 517. 

(2) Cupellation. — This operation is conducted in a muffle furnace, the 
construction of which is shown in Figs. 210, 211, p. 529. The fire is lighted, 
a little bone-ash is sprinkled on the floor of the muffle to prevent its corrosion 
by litharge in case of the upsetting of a cupel, and the cupels introduced as 
soon as a bright red heat is attained. The cupels are cleaned by gentle 
rubbing or blowing before being charged in, and are again cleaned with bellows 
before the lead is added. They are placed in the furnace one by one, or, 
better, charged in together on a tray, see below, p. 532. 

Cupels are little cups made of bone- ash, and are either round or square. 
In their manufacture the bone-ash is finely powdered so that it will pass a 
40-mesh sieve, then slightly moistened with water (to which a little carbonate 
of potash is sometimes added), put into a mould (Fig. 216), and compressed 
by the blows of a mallet, or, better still, by means of a screw press, so as to 
cohere firmly. The mould is preferably made of steel, as gun-metal wears 
sooner, and an uneven surface is disadvantageous. It is kept clean, bright 
and smooth, and the sides should be tapered upwards slightly to facilitate the 
removal of the cupel without injury. Cupels must be dried very carefully 
and slowly, but completely, as otherwise cracks appear when they are heated, 
and loss is thereby occasioned. The cupels at the Royal Mint are made 
several months before being used, and are dried slowly on shelves at some 
distance from the furnaces. More rapid drying has been tried on many 
occasions with less satisfactory results. Nevertheless fair results, but not 
the best, can be obtained when using cupels only a few days’ old. If too much 
water is used in mixing the bone-ash, the cupels lose part of their porosity ; 
if too little is used they are too soft and crumble readily. About 6 or 7 per 
cent, of water answers very well. Care must be taken to preserve cupels 
from the access of nitrous or other acid fumes. These are absorbed by the 
bone-ash and given out in the furnace so that they are liable to cause spitting. 
Lengthened heating of an hour or more in the muffle before charging in the 
lead buttons will prevent loss from this cause. It is always advisable to heat 
cupels for 15 minutes after they have attained the temperature of the muffle 
before charging in the lead buttons. 

Bone-ash of good quality is supplied by several makers. It may be pre- 
pared 1 by carefully calcining clean knuckle-bones. The crude bone-ash 
is crushed through a 30-mesh sieve, and recalcined. Caustic lime and car- 
bonate of lime are next removed by lixiviation with ammonium chloride, 
and the bone-ash, after thorough washing and drying, is graded by sieving, 
and is then ready for use. The old German assayers of the 16th century 
used a mixture of two parts of wood ashes and one part of bone-ash, chiefly 
on account of the scarcity of bone-ash. 2 For this mixture, it was necessary 
to use well-boiled beer, or white of egg or a solution of glue, to make the cupel 
coherent, but pure bone-ash coheres if water alone is used to moisten it. 
Sometimes the surface of the cupels consisted of pure bone-ash. 

In order to test the effect of the size of the particles of bone-ash on the 
absorption of silver and gold, the author made the following experiments. 


1 Bettel, J. Ghem. Met. and Mug. Soc. of S. Africa , 1899, 2, 599. 

2 L. Ercker, Erszt und Bcrgwerksartcn , Frankfort, 3 580, Bk. i. , Chap. v. 
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Cupels were made from {a) “ coarse 55 bone-ash, between 20 and 40 mesh ; 
(b) “fine 55 bone-ash passing a 120-mesh sieve; (c) “ordinary 55 bone-ash, 
with the following screen analysis : — 


On 20-mesh sieve, 
„ 30-mesh ., 

„ 40-mesh ,, 

„ 60-mesh „ 

„ 80-mesh ,, 

„ 100-mesh ,, 

„ 120-mesh ,, 

„ 140-mesh „ 
Through 140-mesh „ 


0 per cent. 
0*25 ., 

3-30 „ 

21*10 „ 

9*45 „ 

14-95 „ 

19*20 „ 

3-90 „ 

27-85 ,. 


100-00 


Charges of 0-5 gramme silver were cupelled with 4 grammes lead, with and 
also without 0-04 gramme copper. The average losses of silver by absorption 
were found to be as follows : — 

Loss of Silver per 1,000. 


In Presence of In Absence of 
Copper. Copper. 

Coarse bone-ash, . . . 10-45 9*52 

Ordinary bone-ash, . . .11*42 9-10 

Fine bone-ash, .... 9-75 8 - 90 


The coarser the bone-ash, the more readily the prills were detached from the 
cupel. The loss of gold, similarly tested, was identical in the three cases. 
These results appear to show that the size of the particles of bone-ash is 
not of much importance, if they are small enough to pass a 20-mesh sieve. 

Magnesia , or rather a mixture of magnesia, lime and some silica, was 
introduced a few years ago, as a substitute for bone-ash. It is strongly 
calcined, and does not absorb acid fumes. The cupels require to be made 
under high pressure, and should be baked at a high temperature before use. 
They are then as hard and strong as fireclay. Magnesia absorbs and holds 
less litharge than bone-ash does. For the absorption of gold by these cupels, 
see below (p. 509). 

The cupels having been sufficiently heated in the muffle, the lead buttons 
obtained as described on p. 499 are charged in by the tongs (A, Fig. 209). 
The buttons collapse and lose their shape in a few seconds if the temperature 
is sufficiently high, but the molten mass formed is covered by a black crust 
for some time later. The crust then breaks up, and the brilliant surface 
of a liquid bath is seen. The muffle door should be closed immediately 
after the charging in is completed, and kept closed until all the assays have 
thus “ uncovered. 55 The door is then opened a little way to let in a current 
of air by which the lead is oxidised, and the litharge, floating to the edge of 
the bath, is absorbed by the cupel, together with the oxides of other base 
metals, which are not taken up by bone- ash if they are in a state of purity. 
Uncombined metals are not readily absorbed by the cupel, and only traces 
of gold and silver are carried into it by the litharge (see below, p. 508). 

As the cupellation advances the lead bath is reduced in size by oxidation 
and absorption of the oxides ; reddish patches float slowly over its surface. 
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appearing earlier in the richer assays ; it becomes more convex and brighter ; 
the red spots move more quickly and filially whirl round with great speed 
and then disappear ; moving iridescent bands take their place for a moment 
and then disappear likewise, and the bead becomes suddenly much duller 
in appearance, thus indicating that the cupellation is at an end. The cupels 
may then be removed from the muffle, provided the ore is poor or has little 
silver in it. It must, however, be remembered that silver absorbs oxygen 
when molten and gives it off suddenly when solidifying, so that if the bead 
weighs more than 0*01 gramme (Rivot) little fountains of metal are thrown 
up, and some part may be projected out of the cupel. This “ sprouting,” 
"spitting” or "vegetation” may take place in argentiferous-gold beads 
if the gold does not exceed one- third of the silver (Levol). At the Royal 
Mint it is found that a still larger percentage of gold does not prevent spitting 
unless a trace of copper is present. Where spitting is to be feared, there- 
fore, the cupel containing the silver bead is covered with a red-hot empty 
cupel, and is withdrawn gradually from the muffle so that the bead may 
cool slowly. Sprouting is avoided in this way. When the beads are very 
large (0*2 gramme or more) the muffle is closed and luted up and the fire 
allowed to die down as in the assay of silver bullion. 


-ZjS 

'^2' A 





0>~ — 


a 


cl ■ . ■ ? - - y r 

Pig. 200. 1 — Assay Furnace Tools, Royal Mint. 

When cooled the beads often " flash ” — i.e., brighten suddenly at the 
moment of solidification. This is due to the fact that the latent heat of fusion 
being released raises the temperature of the head enormously, the metal 
having been in a state of surfusion at a temperature many degrees below its 
melting point. The flashing of small beads can rarely be observed. 

The proper temperature for cupellation of lead buttons obtained from the 
fusion of gold ores is the same as those for silver ores. 

Vauquelin, perhaps the earliest writer on the temperature of cupellation, 
observes 1 2 that the lead is to be charged in when t he cupels are seen to he 
" rouge h‘gerement I dune,” and that during cupellation the fames of litharge 
rise and wind about in the interior of the muffle. This appears to correspond 
to a, temperature of the muffle walls of about 1)00°. He proceeds to state 
that the heat is too great if the colour of the cupels is white, the fused metal 
is seen with difficulty, and the fumes, scarcely visible, rise rapidly to the vault 
of the muffle without winding about (say .1,000°). if the fumes appear 

1 Reproduced from Percy’s Mr tall urtfjr of Hilrer and (told, by kind permission of Mr. 
John Murray. 

2 Vauquelin, Mcuuai (tomplH dt VKHmww, Paris, l*an vii. (1800). New edition, Paris, 
ISM, p. 45. 
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heavy and dark, moving sluggishly in a direction almost parallel to the bottom 
of the muffle (say 800°), the temperature is too low. These correct observa- 
tions have been repeated by Mitchell, Percy and most other writers since 
Vauquelin. Litharge scales form on the cupel if the temperature is too low. 

The lowest temperature at which litharge is absorbed by a cupel, accord- 
ing to Fulton 1 and the author, 2 is about 840°. This is accordingly the 
minimum temperature for the cupel. The air above the cupel may be cooler. 
Good soft lead uncovers when the air in the muffle is at a temperature of 675° 
only, according to the author’s measurements, but the temperature of the 
lead bath itself must be above 840°, or, according to Fulton, may vary from 
797° to 862°. As soon as the lead uncovers and has begun to oxidise rapidly, 
its temperature rises, and the temperature of the muffle may be allowed to 
fall, until it is only 770° (Fulton), but it should be raised again at the finish 
of cupellation. Fulton observed that silver cupellation finishing as much as 
77° below the melting point of silver yielded pure silver beads, but recommends 
a minimum temperature of 910°, corresponding to a temperature for the walls 
and floor of the muffle of somewhat above 850°, a cherry-red heat. When 
antimony, iron, etc., are present, the temperature must be much higher, 
and time is saved in all cases by using a higher temperature at first, but the 
losses are then greater. The muffle should be at a full red heat, the cupel 
dull red, and the melted lead much more luminous than the cupel ; the 
fumes should rise slowly to the crown of the muffle. Many assayers prefer 
to finish the cupellation at a temperature low enough to enable crystals of 
litharge to form in a ring round the cupel — that is, at about 800° — but it 
is doubtful whether there is any advantage in this. The temperature must 
be rapidly reduced at the finish by bringing the cupel towards the front 
of the muffle, and even then the feathers are not readily formed unless the 
cupel is almost saturated with litharge. It is probably better that the litharge 
should be completely absorbed. 

If the assays are long in uncovering they may sometimes be started by 
dropping on them a little charcoal powder wrapped in tissue paper, or, still 
better, by placing a piece of charcoal near them. If one freezes before com- 
pletion it is restarted in the same way, or fresh lead is added or the tempera- 
ture is raised, but the results are not good. Spirting or “ spitting ” of the lead 
may occur, due to the use of raw cupels, or of cupels which have been made 
with too much pressure, or to the presence of sulphur, arsenic, etc., in the 
lead. 

The bead thus obtained should be well rounded and bright, loosely adherent 
to the cupel and slightly crystalline although malleable. If it contains lead 
it is more globular and brittle and its surface is very brilliant, while it does 
not adhere at all to the bone-ash. If copper is present in large quantities, 
the bead adheres firmly to the cupel, and in extreme cases its surface is 
blackened. Rhodium and iridium occasion black patches at the bottom of 
the bead ; platinum makes the surface of the bead crystalline and rugose 
if it is present in sufficient quantity to prevent flashing. 3 If the bead cracks 
on being flattened Van Riemsdijk recommends a second cupellation with 
some more lead and 10 per cent, of cupric chloride. In this way the metals 
with volatile chlorides are eliminated. 


1 Fulton, Western Chemist and Metallurgist , 1908, 4 , 47. 

2 T. K. Rose, Trans. Inst. Mng . and Met., 1909, 1 8 , 463. 

8 For the effect of small quantities of the platinum metals on the microscopic structure 
of the bead, see C. O. Bannister and G. Patchin, Trans. Inst. Mng. and Met., 1914, 23 , 163. 
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Influence of Base Metals on Cupellation 1 — Iron . — -Its oxide is not readily 
fusible with lead oxide : the button is long in melting, and a brown scoria 
is sometimes left on the cupel, which may entangle lead globules and so 
contain gold. The lead may contain about 4 per cent, of iron, without the 
formation of any scoria. The cupel is stained dark red, and is moderately 
corroded. 

Zinc burns with a brilliant green flame at first and volatilises ; it forms 
a voluminous white or pale yellow scoria. The cupel is deeply corroded. 

Tin gives a brown scoria if it constitutes more than 3 per cent, of the 
lead button. In all cases it floats to the top, oxidises, and forms a floating 
scoria which delays cupellation, but is subsequently carried off by the litharge. 
The cupel is stained pale brown. 

Copper carries gold into the cupel and is usually not wholly removed 
from the bead. The cupel is stained, green if a small quantity of copper is 
present, and dark brown or black if the quantity is large. If the quantity 
of lead is not enough to remove the whole of the copper from the prill, the 
latter spreads out and adheres to the cupel. 

Nickel and Cobalt are not so easily carried into the cupel as copper : they 
form a black scoria. 

Antimony does not interfere if less than 2 per cent, is present. If 4 per 
cent, is present, a, slight yellow scoria is formed, and the cupel is stained 
dark brown. 

Arsenic at first burns with a blue (lame and causes spitting. After a 
few minutes the (lame (urns greenish-white, and becomes very brilliant. 
The cupel is stained pale brown, and if 1 per cent, of arsenic is present, there 
is much pale brown scoria. 

Manyancsv causes black stains and deep corrosion of the cupel, and forms 
a black scoria. The lead boils and spits. 

Chromium gives a brick-red slain and a black, scoria on the cupel, and 
aluminium a grey scoria ; both these metals delay the course of cupellation. 
(’hromium causes deep corrosion. 

( V tdmium (muses a black sooty ring to form inside the cupel near its margin. 
When cupellation begins, the action is very violent, a yellowish-red flame is 
seen, followed by much spitting and the appearance of large red-hot scales 
floating on the lead. Oxide of cadmium is not absorbed by the cupel. 

Tellurium is absorbed quietly, but whitish fumes appear, which give 
the bath a greenish -while appearance. The cupelled bead is sometimes, 
but not often, subdivided. The cupel has a brown stain in a ring round 
the litharge stain, but there is no scoria. 

»S. W. Smith has shown 2 that, tellurium is slowly removed into the cupel 
during cupellation, and if there is not. enough lead to carry it olT, so that 
towards the. end the tellurium becomes equal in amount to the gold or gold, 
plus silver, then t he surface tension of the globule breaks down completely 
and the alloy spreads over a wider area, “ wets ” the cupel and. is completely 
absorbed. The lead should be. 80 to 120 times as much as the tellurium to 
obtain good results in cupellation. The loss of gold by cupel absorption 
is then small. 


1 See “NoteH on ( mutilation and Parting/’ by T. K. Rose, ./. Hhan. Met. and Mtuj. 
S 'or. of X. A frirtt, 11)05, 5, 1(15. Thu effects noted below are due to the presence in the lead of 
4 per treat, of the bane metal in most eases. 

* S. W. Smith, Tran 8, hint. Rfntj . and Met., 11)08, IJ, 408. 
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Selenium gives brown fumes, which change to blue fumes at a little dis- 
tance above the cupel. The eiYect on the cupel is similar to that ol tellurium, 
but the brown stain is less pronounced. 

Molybdenum causes slight boiling of the lead. The cupel is stained pale 
brown, and very deeply corroded, but there is no scoria. 

Vanadium gives a dark red stain, and causes remarkably deep corrosion 
of the cupel, but leaves no scoria. 

Thallium gives a pale brown, and bismuth an orange stain. Neither of 
these metals leaves a scoria. 

Silicon gives a voluminous yellow or white scoria, which delays cupel- 
lation, and is left on the cupel. 

Losses in Cu pollution.- The loss during cupellation by volatilisation was 
proved to occur by Makins, but is insignificant. The absorption by the 
cupel is more serious. Rivot states that gold is oxidised to some extent 
at a red heat in the presence of antimonic oxide, litharge, or cupric, oxide, 
and that it is the oxidised part which is absorbed by the cupel. 

Still heavier losses may be caused by large amounts of scoria, in which 
the whole of the gold and silver may he retained in the form of minute heads, 
impossible to collect except by scoriticat ion with fresh lead. Small losses 
are sometimes caused by spitting, but these are usually trilling, as the spitting 
ceases before the lead bath becomes rich in gold and silver. 

In some experiments made by the author, 1 the exact losses due to the 
presence of base metals wen* determined. In each rase 25 grammes of lead 
were cupelled with i milligramme of gold, f milligrammes of silver, and 
1 gramme of the impurity. .Bone-ash cupel - made at the Royal Mint were 
used. The. results were as follows : 

Nickel and chromium caused total he-/ in each case, due to scoria. 


Silicon occasioned losses amounting 
scoria. 

Per n-nf. 

to betw 

Pit cent , 

cen in and 5n per cent., due to 

Tin , . 

Loss, gold. 2*n ; 

.diet 

r, I.VA 

Slight ring of scoria. 

Zinc , . 

‘>5 


17-b. 

Much . curia. 

Cadmium , . 

5*5 

, , 

15*1. 

Ring of black feathery scoria. 

Arsenic , 

:>*b 


bed. 

Mic h scoria. 

Antimony , . 

5*5 


1 5*2. 

No scoria. 

Manganese , . 

i:h; 


21*5. 

Scoria. 

Iron, . 

h> 

, , 

I 5*5. 

N « > . f« u ia. 

Copper, 

lu-u 


52*5. 


Bismuth , 

2 1 *8 

,, 

27*5. 


Thallium , . 


, , 

5H. 

, , 

M aUjlxiemun, 

ii*n 

M 

25*2. 


Vanadium, 

7*7 

,, 

21*7. 


Tellurium , . 

55*8 


57*5. 


Selenium , . 

51*1 

. , 

r» i*5. 



The losses in cupellation under the same conditions as to temperature, 
air supply, etc., and using similar cupels, but with pure instead of impure 
lead, were. ] -2 per cent, of gold and 12*8 per cent, of silver. In no case was 
proof afforded of any loss by volatilisation. Practically the whole of the 

1 'I'. K, I tone, /m\ ‘if. 
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missing gold and silver was recovered by fusing the cupels when tellurium 
and selenium were present. The percentage losses observed in these experi- 
ments appear very large, but it must be remembered that the absolute 
losses were very small. It will be observed that the formation of a scoria 
was not necessarily accompanied by a heavy loss of gold. 

The percentage losses are much smaller when the beads are larger. Thus 
E. A. Smith 1 found that the loss on 5 grains, of silver (=324 mgs.) when 
cupelled with 175 grains of bismuth was 4*6 per cent., against a loss of 1-88 
per cent, when lead was substituted for bismuth, and Ricketts 2 observed 
a loss of 2*3 per cent, on the crucible assay of a lead ore containing 2,260 ozs. 
of silver per ton. 

Lodge records 3 that the loss in cupelling 200 milligrammes of gold with 
10 grammes of lead ranged from 0T5 per cent, at 775° to 2-99 per cent, at 
1,075°. The addition of 0-05 gramme of copper increased the loss- of gold 
from 0T5 per cent, to 0*25 per cent. In these cases the gold beads were appar- 
ently weighed without being parted. 

The absorption by the cupel varies with the temperature and with the 
quality of the bone- ash, as well as with the amount of the impurities present. 
Crosse 4 observed a loss of 5 per cent, in cupelling small amounts of pure 
gold with test lead. T. L. Carter 5 found losses up to 10 per cent, of gold 
with a particular set of cupels. The author compared the absorption of gold 
and silver at about 900° (the temperature of the air near the cupel) by 
magnesia cupels with those of two samples of bone-ash cupels with the 
following mean results : — 6 


TABLE XLY. 



Losses per Cent, in Cupellatioii. 

Charges. 

Magnesia Cupels. 

Botie-ash 
Cupels, “A.” 

Bone- ash 
Cupels, “B.” 

Gold, 0*001 gramme, . . .) 

Gold, 1'9 
Silver, 8 '3 

1*2 

12-2 

7*8 

Silver, 0*004 ,, . . .[ 

Lead, 25 grammes, . . ) 

Gold, 0*001 gramme, . . .) 

27*1 

Silver, 0*008 ,, . . . > 

Lead, 10 grammes, . . 1 

Gold, 0*5 grammo, . . .1 

Gold, 1*4 

0*9 

5*2 

Silver, 1*25 grammes, . . > 

Lead, 4 ,, . ) 

Gold, 0*060 

0*055 


Silver, 0*5 gramme, . . . j 

Lead, 4 grammes, . . ( 

Silver, 1*21 

0*99 



Generally speaking, the absorption by magnesia cupels is less than by 
bone-ash. Whatever cupels are used, the absorption should be tested fre- 
quently. 


1 E. A. Smith, J. Cham. S oc., 1894, 65 * 824. 

2 Ricketts, Notes o?i Assaying, 1897, p. 110. 

3 Lodge, Notes on Assaying , 1905, p. 142. 

4 Crosse, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. Soc. of 8. Africa , 1898, 2, 325. 

5 Carter, Ena. and Mng. J., May 24, 1902, p. 728. 

6 T. K. Rose, J. Chem. Met. and Mng. 80c. of 8. Africa, 1905, 5 , 165. 
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Losses of Hold, and especially of silver, are greater at a high temperature 
than at a low one. This is illustrated by comparin'*; the iollowing mean 
results of experiments, in which the bone-ash cupels “A" were used, with 
the results in the table given above : 

TAHLK XI AM. 

i 

charges. I i" - in Ouiu-Hation at 7<nr. i | 


Gold. 

Silver 

Lead, 

0MI01 grannie*, 

moot; 

25 gramme.-. 

* / 

! \ 

Gold, 

Silvei 

(e-l.l per 
, s*(i 

(odd. 

Silver, 

Lead, 

0*001 gramme. 

o-oiu ' ,, 

gf> gramme.. 

• / 

(Odd, 

Silver 

(e.Tj 
. 4 *.“» 

Hold, 

Silver, 

held. 

(KUO gramme. 
O-OSO 

g”> gramme/, 

■ / 

; i 

(Did, 

Silver 

0*074 , 


(d) Inquartation and Parting. The bead of silver and gold obtained 
bv cupellation is squeezed between pliei>. or battened with a hammer on a 
clean anvil, to loosen the bone aHi adhering to it - lower surface, and is then 
cleaned with a brush of wire* «m -tin bn -tie . It i then weighed, the silver 
removed by solution in nitric arid, and the weight of the residual gold taken, 
when the difference between the two w efj hiugs represents the Hlver. If the 
head contains more than one fourth it weight ot gold, more silver is added 
to it, as otherwise some ol the Hlver will remain undis-oKed. being protected 
from the action of the arid by the outer !a\ er of gold. The amount of silver 
to he added is calculated tn»m t hi* (approximately j known composition of 
the head, or guessed from it- colour. A pale \rllow bead always contains 
more than tin per cent, of gold, but a pcrleetly white bead may not *' part.'’ 
completely. The addition of the dJwr i- ometimcs cffeetcd in tlie rase of 
small beads by fusion on charcoal by the blowpipe, but it is better to cupel 
tin* bead with the additional .diver, u tapped in a mall a piece oi lead foil 
as possible. Thi* is called “ . I he re tilting bead is cleaned, 

flattened by a hammer, ant! dropped into boiling mtrir acid of about specific 
gravity I* in. 

Kven if the gohl is bos than one fourth tin* weight of the head, additional 
silver is sometimes required. When the amount ut gold t mall, if is con- 
venient' to use a large proportion ol silver in parting. Suitable proportions 
of silver for different weight* ol gold are a* follows : 


Weight n| ( Ldd. 
Less than o*{ mg.. 
About n-g mg.. 

„ 1 *D ,, 

„ Id nigs., 

More than 50 mgs., 


Hat i*< of Silver to < told, 
. i!D or oD to 1 

. in to I 

b to I 

•J to l 

. '2.1 t<> I 


With these proportions, the gold docs not break up if boiling acid is used. 


1 This w.ts the temperature »>f tie- air near the cupels. 
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If much less silver is added, parting is incomplete or is not complete except 
after prolonged (20 to 30 minutes) boiling in acid. 1 

A. Whitby considers 2 that for 1 mg. of gold about 1 mgs. of silver should 
be used, and for 0*1 mg. of gold about 1*2 mgs. of silver, lie states that the 
beads break up entirely or partially if larger amounts of silver are used. 
It is probable, however, that be is referring to parting which lias been begun 
by dropping the beads into acid at a temperature below the boiling point. 

The purling is effected in a test, tube or a porcelain crucible if the bead 
is small, in a parting flask " if large. Nitric acid of specific gravity about 
1*10 is used for flattened beads containing a large proportion of silver, but 
if the ratio of silver to gold does not exceed four or five to one, acid of specific 
gravity 1*20 may be used (made by mixing equal volumes of strong acid 
and water). There is little advantage in using more dilute acids than that 
of specific gravity 1*20 for any alloys. The freedom of the nitric*- acid from 
chlorine is ensured by adding to it a little spent acid containing some nitrate 
of silver, in all cases the acids must be previously heated to boiling, as the 
gold does not in that case break up into such fine particles as if colder acid, 
is used. The acid attacks the head instantly and violently, turning if. black 
and giving off nitrous fumes. Little beads containing only a small propor- 
tion of gold arcs dissolved in a few seconds, and decanting may he at once 
proceeded with, but the boiling is usually continued for a minute or two. 
If the amount of gold is huge, the boiling is continued for some minutes. 
Ten minutes boiling is enough for JO mgs. gold and lo mgs. silver. Tins acid 
is them poured off, the residue washed twice, with boiling water by decanta- 
tion, and if the bead is very large fresh acid is added of specific gravity 1*20, 
but- with the beads from almost, all gold ores no second treatment with acid 
is required. If a second acid is used, it. is boiled lor a few minutes, when 
almost all the silver will have been dissolved. A very small amount of silver, 
weighing from 0*05 to 0*1 per cent, of the gold, obstinately resists the- action 
of the acid, and remains as a surcharge which may be neglected in almost 
all ores. The gold usually remains as a. single piece if it weighs less than 
0*1 mg., even if flu* proportion is only one* part of gold to (0 to 50 parts of 
silver. If the ore is rich, the gold sometimes, though rarely, breaks up if 
hot- acid is used, and invariably breaks up if the parting is begun with cold 
acid. Tin* finer particles may float, and be lost, in decantation. Particles 
floating on tin* surface may be sunk by touching with a glass rod or by a 
drop of water let fall on them. Uontinucd heating of the. gold in acid makes 
it. agglomerate, to some extent, so that- it- is easier to wash. 

After the final decantation of the acid and washing twice with hot water, 
the wafer is drained ojT and the porcelain crucibles dried at a gentle .heal-, 
and then gradually raised to dull redness. The gold which was previously 
black ami soft., being in a line state of division, now resumes its usual yellow 
colour, and hardens so that if- can be removed to the pan of a balance and 
weighed. At. a bright red beat. the. glaze in many porcelain crucibles softens 
and the. gold sticks to it. Excessive heating must, therefore, be avoided ; 
an ordinary .Bunsen flame answers very well. 

If a parting flask or test. tube, is used for the boiling, the parted gold 


1 T. K. Hose, I, nr. rit. If tin* addition of silver 1h known by previous work on the. on* 
in lx* necessary, it may 1 m* added to the charge in the crucible or to the lend during the 
original eupellatinn. in this case, if it is essential to determine the silver in the ore, 
the exact amount of silver added must he allowed for. 

2 Whitby, ./, (-hurt. Aft t. n ml Mmj. Sue. of S. Africa, 11)05, 5* 250. 
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is transferred to an unglazed Wedgwood crucible. To effect this the flask 
is filled with water, and the crucible placed over its mouth. On inverting 
both together the gold falls into the crucible, and the flask is removed in 
such a way as not to disturb the precious metal. The water which has filled 
the crucible is then poured off, and the crucible heated as before. 

The chief difficulty in parting by the last-named method is encountered 
in transferring the gold from the glass vessel to the Wedgwood crucible ; 
minute particles of gold may adhere to the glass and are then left behind. 
The loss of these is the cause of the low results occasionally observed when 
this method is used. If the glazed porcelain crucibles are used for both 
boiling and annealing, no transference from one vessel to another of the 
gold in its soft state is necessary, so that the source of error mentioned above 
is avoided. On the other hand, the difficulty of boiling the acid in a small 
porcelain crucible without sustaining loss by projection may prevent the 
assay er from continuing the boiling for a sufficient length of time, and some 
silver may thus be left undissolved ; in consequence of this the results obtained 
are sometimes too high by as much as 1 or 2 per cent, of the weight of the 
gold. Such errors would, however, be inappreciable in the assay of poor 
ores, and are the less serious for the reason that all the other sources of error 
(unclean slags, absorption by cupel, etc.) tend to make the result too low. 
The danger of loss by projection is avoided by using watch-glass covers, 
for the crucibles. The latter are heated on clean asbestos sheets, not on sand 
baths. .By assaying an accumulated stock of parted gold derived from ores, 
it was found at the Royal Mint by »J. Phelps that the amount of silver retained 
by the gold when parted in crucibles as described above (p. 511) is about 
0*2 per cent. 

To prevent “ bumping," one or two small pieces of capillary glass tube 
or of clay pipe or other porous body are sometimes put- into the acid together 
with the alloy to be parted, but, as a general rule, it may be assumed that- 
parting is finished when bumping begins. 

Whatever method of parting is used when large pieces of silver or copper 
containing very little gold are parted, very finely divided gold may remain 
suspended in the liquids, and may thus be lost in the course of decantation. 
Loss by decantation after parting may be reduced by adding a globule of 
mercury free from gold, and stirring with a glass rod until all the black 
particles of gold have been absorbed. The spent acid is then poured oil and 
fresh nitric acid of density 1*2 added. On gently warming, the mercury is 
slowly dissolved and the gold remains as a coherent spongy mass. It is washed 
with nitric, acid and then with water, glowed, re-heated with concentrated, 
nitric acid, washed, re- heated, and weighed. A. little mercury remains with 
the gold. 

.By the operation of parting, silver, palladium and some platinum arc 
removed in solution, but part of the platinum, and all the rhodium, iridium, 
etc., remain with the gold. If the presence of these metals is suspected they 
must be looked for and removed by special met hods (vide infra , p. 525). 

(!) Weighing the Gold.- The balance should turn with milligramme 

at most, and there is an advantage in using still more sensitive balances. 
A unit of 0*005 mg. corresponds to 2*1 grains per ton if 1 A.T. of ore has 
been taken, and 0*2 grain per ton if 12 A.T. have been taken. Great care 
must be exercised in placing the balance, to avoid vibration from machinery, 
traffic, etc. In certain cases the foundation must be laid at a depth of many 
feet and a column built for the support of the balance. The column should 
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then not be allowed to touch any part of the superstructure. Balances are 
made with more care than weights, which are almost always inaccurate when 
received from the manufacturer. Small weights often differ from their stated 
value by 5 per cent., or even more. For this reason riders of 5 mgs. and 
0*5 mg. should be used, the smallest weight used in the pan being 5 mgs. 
The errors on riders are reduced according to their position on the beam. 
At a distance of one- tenth of the half-beam length from the centre, the error 
of the rider is reduced to one-tenth of its full amount. The rider must fit 
the beam so that it always lies in a plane perpendicular to it. The value 
of each division on the ivory scale is made, as nearly as possible, equal to 
0-1 mg., 0*05 mg., 0-01 mg., or 0-005 mg., according to the sensitiveness of 
the balance, and the divisions are divided into 10 parts by the eye with the 
aid of a lens. The rider is always placed exactly on a subdividing mark on 
the beam, which should be nicked. 

If riders are used, as suggested above, the difficulties due to errors in 
weights are reduced ; but, if great accuracy is required, the riders must be 
examined, and, if necessary, adjusted by the assay er. It is necessary that 
the riders should be in concordance with the assay-ton weights. It may 
generally be assumed that the assay-ton weights and the 1 grm. or 0-5 grin, 
bullion assay weight are in agreement when received from the manufacturer. 
The errors on weights of 1 A.T. (29*166 grms.) or of 1 grm. rarely exceed 
0*01 per cent. The assumption that these weights are correct involves a 
possible error of only 0-02 per cent., and this corresponds to only 0-1 grain 
of gold per ton on a 20-dwt. ore, and 0-01 grain of gold per ton on a 2-dwt. 
ore, amounts which are inappreciable. It is enough, therefore, to see that 
the rider bears the correct ratio to the gramme weight. This must be ascer- 
tained by building up a set of weights from 1 mg. to 1,000 mgs. 

The weighings will be sufficiently accurate if they are made on a balance 
in which the divisions on the ivory scale are each equal to 0*005 mg. These 
divisions are divided into ten parts by the eye. Care must be taken to avoid 
unequal heating of the balance case. This can be watched if two thermometers 
reading to 0*01° C. are kept in the case — one near each end of the beam. 
In reading the indications of the balance, parallax is avoided by applying 
the eye to a pin-hole in a card fixed at about 12 inches from the ivory scale. 
A swinging ivory scale fixed to the beam and passing across a thread in a 
telescope gives still more exact readings. The position of rest of the balance. 

is given by the formula, ^ + or, with greater exactness, by 

7 I O 7 _J_ Q ^ i £ ^ 

AZL — AZL — where l v l 2 , l z , are successive positions of arrest (end 
8 

of swing) of the balance, l L and l Zi on one side of the middle of the scale, and 
l 2 and i 4 on the other. If the middle of the scale is taken as zero, l 2 and l 4 
will be negative. 

The riders must be of platinum or aluminium. Brass riders increase 
in weight, and gilded brass riders oxidise and increase in weight still more 
rapidly. Some gilded brass riders at the Royal Mint increased in weight 
from 5*0 mgs. to 5*025 mgs. in six months. Platinum riders, if too light, 
may be gilded in a cyanide bath, but light aluminium riders must be rejected. 
Any rider may be reduced in weight by light rubbing on a sheet of ground 
glass, or by other mechanical means. The error on a rider can in this way 
be made less than 0*005 mg. without difficulty, but, if greater accuracy is 
desired, it saves time to determine the error of the weight and to apply it 
as a correction to the result of each assay. 


33 
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The o-old can be weighed by the method of substitution by which the 
bias of the balance is eliminated. The principle of this method is to counter- 
poise the gold, then to remove it from the pan, and compensate for the loss 
of weight by a rider. If direct weighing is preferred, the position of rest 
of the balance when the pans are empty is determined, the gold is put in the 
pan, a rider put on the beam in such a position as to equalise approximately 
the effect of the weight of the gold, and then the position of rest again deter- 
mined. The method of swings is always used to determine the position 
of rest, disregarding the first swings. An example is appended. 

A. Position of Rest of Empty Balance . — The swings, after the first two, 
are in succession + 3 - 4 divisions of the index, — 2-7 divisions, 4- 3-2 divisions. 
(Plus divisions are always reckoned on the side where the weights are placed, 
minus divisions on the side where the gold is added.) The position of rest 

( O ,A r Q.O \ 

- — ± 2*7 J = 4- 0*3 division. This determination 

is repeated after the parted gold assay pieces have all been weighed. 

B. Value of the Division . — A weight of, say, 0*1 milligramme (by 
means of a rider) is placed on the weight side, and the previous work 
repeated. The swings are —2*1, +0*4, —2*0, and the new position of 


rest is § (^ + 0*4 — 


2*1 +2*0 


-)= 


0*8, and 1*1 division = 


: 0*1 milligramme. 


This value does not alter much from day to day. 

C. Weight of Parted Gold . — The gold is found to require about 1 milli- 
gramme to counterbalance it, and the swings are now — 4*6, + 0*2, — 4*4. 

The new position of rest is 4 ^0*2 — — = — 2*15. The gold, 


ramme. 


therefore, weighs 1 — ^2*45 x milligramme — that is, 0*777 milligr; 

By weighing in this way results correct to 0*002 mg. are easily obtained 
by using the best assay balances in which the value of the scale division is 
0*005 mg., and still greater accuracy is attainable by weighing the gold in 
each pan in succession and by taking means of a number of observations. 

Examination of Assay Materials. — The fluxes are usually free from the 
precious metals, but the litharge, red-lead and granulated lead contain a 
small amount of silver and less gold (see p. 75). These are estimated by 
fusion with charcoal (or in the case of granulated lead by scorification) and 
cupellation. To prevent errors due to 46 salting,” which may occur accidentally 
in an office where gold bullion or residues are handled, it is advisable to run 
a full blank charge at least once a week. 

Examination of the Cupel. — When rich ores are assayed, appreciable 
quantities of gold are carried into the cupel, especially if certain base metals 
(see above, p. 508) are present in the lead button. To assay the cupel, all 
clean bone-ash is detached and thrown away, and the remainder crushed 
so as to pass through an 80-mesh sieve, and the charge made up as follows : — 
Cupel, 

Fluorspar, 


Sand, 

Sodium carbonate, 
Borax, . 

Litharge, 

Charcoal. 


Salt cover and hoop iron. 


20 grammes. 
15 „ 

15 „ 

20 „ 

10 „ 

25 „ 

1 
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Or, according to Lodge , 1 2 

Cupel, 
Litharge, 
Borax glass, 
Sand, 

Algol, 


30 

50 

20 


grammes. 

5 3 
33 


5 

2i 


3 3 
33 


According to the author's experience, when fluorspar is omitted the slag is 
pasty, and loss of lead tends to occur in pouring. The fusion is made in a 
clay crucible, and the resulting button of lead cupelled. The slag of the 
•original fusion may be cleaned by adding it to the charge, when less fluxes 
will he required. 

E. A. Smith gives the following charge for fusing magnesia cupels :~~ a 


Cupel (magnesite), . 

10 to GO grammes. 

Sodium carbonate, . 

. 20 

Borax, . 

• 20 

Litharge. 

. JO 

Silica, . 

. jr, 

Argol, . 

. 2-5 „ 


Assays in Field-work. --Rough determinations of the value of gold ores 
by the methods described above may be made in prospecting or examining 
expeditions with simple apparatus, using a blacksmith's forge lire as a source 
of heat' for fusion and eupellation. S. K. Bradford describes a a portable 
assay outfit which can be packed in a valise 2b inches long. He. measures 
the cupelled heads of gold-silver and of parted gold by Wagoner's method 
(see below, p. 518). The fusion and eupellation are. carried out as usual. 
■See also “Assay by means of the Blowpipe,' 1 p. 195. 


Assay by Scarification. 

As stated above, this process is especially applicable to (a) complex 
ores, (/;) very rich ores, (r) ores which are mainly valuable for their silver 
•contents. The losses are small and the operations are easy to conduct, and 
need not. be varied much for different classes of ore. For these reasons (he 
process is preferred to the crucible process by some assurers ; if the ore is 
poor several assays are math 1 and the. lead buttons scorified together. The 
chief disadvantage of the process lies in the sina.ll quantity of ore that can 
be treated, so that, the presence of one or two metallic, particles of gold may 
cause the result, to be erroneous. 

iScorilication is conducted in a mu llle at a, much higher temperature t han 
that required for eupellation. It must be high enough to melt, litharge when 
contaminated by silica and oxides of copper, iron, manganese, etc.. A tem- 
perature of .1,050" to 1,100" (k is usually enough. The, charge is placed in 
a scoi'ifin', a shallow circular fireclay dish 2 to 3 inches in diameter, which 
is charged in by the tongs shown at B, Fig. 209. The charge consists of about 
50 grains of ore (or { l (i A.T.), 500 to 1,000 grains of granulated lead, and a 

1 Lo<l<c\ NuttHon A ssat/finf, mo's p. “>7. 

2 F. A. Smith, Thr Sum pliittf <ntd Assut/ of the 1* nr tons Mtlaf.% p. ISO. 

:i Bradford, Trans. A nor. fust. Mtnj. I An/., 1010 , 41 , .001. 
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few grains of borax glass. 1 The ore is mixed with half the granulated lead r 
the mixture put in the scorifier and smoothed down, the rest of the lead spread 
over evenly and the borax put on the top. An addition of some litharge 
to the cover is often made. The amount of lead to be used varies with the 
nature of the ore. Ricketts and Miller give the following table 2 as a guide : — 


TABLE XL VII. 


Character of Gangue. 

BY>r One Part of Ore take 

Parts of Granulated 
Lead. 

Parts of Borax Glass. 

Quartzose, ..... 
Basic, ... ... 

Galena, ..... 

Arsenical, ..... 
Antimonial, .... 

Fahlerz, 

Pyrite, 

Blende, 

Telluride, j 

8 to 10 

8 to 10 

6 

16 

16 

12 to 16 

10 to 15 

10 to 15 

16 to 18 

and a cov 

0 

0*25 to 1*00 

0*15 

0*10 to 0*50 

0*10 to 100 

0*10 to 0*15 

0*10 to 0*20 
j 0*10 to 0*20 

! 0T0 

r er of litharge. 


The borax lessens the corrosion of the scorifier and renders the slag more- 
liquid, but its quantity is kept as low as possible to prevent the slag from 
completely covering the bath of metal too soon. After charging in, the door 
of the muffle is closed until fusion takes place. As soon as the lead is melted 
the door is opened, and a current of air allowed to pass over the bath of 
metal. Some of the ore is now seen to be floating on the surface of the lead,, 
and is rapidly oxidised, partly by the air and partly by the litharge which 
immediately begins to form. The sulphur, arsenic, antimony, etc., are thus 
soon eliminated, while copper, iron, and other bases oxidise and slag ofi with 
ti the borax, and the silica and other acids form fusible compounds with the 
litharge. Effervescence and spirting may occur, especially if the scorifier 
has not been well dried by warming before it is used. The slag soon forms, 
a ring completely encircling the bath of metal. As oxidation of the lead pro- 
ceeds, the litharge flows to the sides and increases the quantity of slag until 
at length the ring closes completely over the metal, leaving a flat uniform 
surface. This usually happens after from thirty to forty minutes. The slag 
should be u cleaned 55 before withdrawal. This is done by placing 3 grains, 
of charcoal powder wrapped in tissue paper on the surface of the slag, with a. 
pair of cupel tongs, and closing the muffle door. A number of globules of 
lead are formed by the reduction of the litharge, and these, falling through 
the slag, extract and carry down with them any gold and silver which it may 
still contain, and concentrate them in the molten lead below. The fusion 
being quiet again, the charge is poured into an iron mould with the scorify- 
ing tongs, and the lead button cleaned from slag with a hammer. If the 


1 By the use of a flatter scorifier than is usually made, or even by using a roasting dish,. 
J A.T. of ore may be taken with a charge of 75 grammes of lead. E. H. Simonds, OaL 
Mines and Minerals , 1899, p. 22C. 

2 Ricketts and Miller, Notes on Assaying , 1897, p. 9G. 
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button is too large to cupel at once it is re-scorified in the same dish, fresh 
lead being added if it is not soft and malleable. 

The slag from the scorifier should always be separately re- treated in the 
case of very rich ores, but seldom contains much gold. 

The losses incurred in this process are chiefly due to improper tempera- 
tures. If the muffle is too cold at first, gold is retained by the slag. This 
initial low temperature is often indicated by the occurrence of white patches 
of sulphate of lead on the surface of the slag after pouring. 1 If the slag is 
pasty, borax is added, but the slag is then rich. It is better to begin again 
with less ore or more lead. When extremely rich sulphides are assayed, 
results are often obtained which do not agree well. Stetefeldt 2 recommends 
in all such cases that the sulphides be attacked by nitric acid and the residues 
dried and scorified. 

Lodge states 3 that the losses of gold in scorifying are greater than in 
•cupelling. He accordingly recommends the use of the former method only 
when absolutely necessary, as in the assay of zinc residues from the cyanide 
process, and of copper ingots or bars and material rich in copper. No experi- 
ments seem to be on record showing the relative losses of gold when the 
crucible and scorilication methods are used on ordinary quartzose or pyritic 
ores. 

Telluridc ores often yield erroneous results, usually ascribed to volatilis- 
ation of the gold, but according to the author’s experience, the vanished 
gold can be found in the slag or cupel, and has not been volatilised (see also 
p. I < )). The tellurium should not be allowed to enter the lead in large amounts 
or should be removed again by scorilication witli litharge (S. W. Smith) 
before the lead is passed to the cupel (see above, p. 507). 

Lodge 4 recommends the mixture in the scorifier to be covered with 
litharge when rich tellurides are being assayed. S. W. Smith gives the reason 
for this 5 viz., that at temperatures of 700° to 900° litharge is reduced by 
tellurium which passes into the slag, thus — 

2I?bO -b Te = Pb 2 0 -1- TeO. 

Lodge considers the pot assay and scorilication assay to be equally good 
for tellurides. Tindall 0 and Fulton are in favour of the crucible method. 

Detection of Gold in Minerals. — The detection of gold in loose alluvial 
ground has been already described (p. 101). A similar method may be 
employed in the case of auriferous quartz after grinding it. If the concen- 
trate obtained in either case contains sulphides, these are collected, roasted 
or treated with nitric acid and re-ground. The light particles of oxide of 
iron cun now be separated from any gold that may be present by washing. 
u Colour ” may often be obtained thus when none could be seen after the 
first concentration. The washing is made easier by removing from the 
concentrate the magnetic oxides and iron from the grinding tools by 
means of a magnet. All the finest particles of gold arc lost in the process 
of washing, and consequently many auriferous ores cannot be made to 
u show colour.” 


1 Percy, M< taffuvf/tt, Silver, and (laid, p. 2*14. 

- Stetefeldt, Li.civia.lion of Silver Ore, s, New York, p. 10U. 
n Lodfj;e, Nolen on Assa.f/iin/, p. 114. 

* LodLfo, Mineral Induslrtf, LSilO, 8, 407. 

•'* S. W. Smith, Trans. Inst. Mint. and. Met,, 1D0S, 17 , 474. 

i] Tindall, Trans. Inst. Mu;/, and Mel., 11)01, 9 > 454. 
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The following method devised by Wm. Skey, analyst to the Geological 
Survey of New Zealand, is said by him to give good results. The sample 
of ore is carefully roasted, then digested with an equal volume of an alcoholic 
solution of iodine for a length of time varying from twenty minutes to twelve 
hours, the longer time being allowed if the ore is poor. A piece of Swedish 
filter paper is then saturated with the clear supernatant liquid and after- 
wards burnt to an ash ; if gold is present in the ore the ash is coloured purple, 
and the colouring matter can be quickly removed by bromine. This method 
is said ‘to show the presence of as little as 2 dwts. gold per ton in certain ores, 
but is not uniformly successful. A solution of iodine in potassium iodide is 
said to be better than the alcoholic solution. Bromine or chlorine may be 
substituted for iodine. A mixture of 5 to 10 parts of bromine with 100 of 
water may be used to 100 parts of ore. The ore must be fine enough to pass 
an 80-mesh sieve and should be reground after roasting. After leaving the 
mixture to stand for some hours with occasional stirring, the liquid is filtered 
and the excess of bromine evaporated from the clear solution, which may 
then be tested with stannous chloride. Dr. Don 1 found these methods 
defective, and was forced to use the ordinary crucible assay when examining 
material containing small amounts of gold, taking samples of 4*4.8 lbs. of 
ore. L. Wagoner 2 determines the weight of small beads by fusing them and 
measuring their diameter under the microscope. The error in reading is 
about 0*001 mm. or 6*36 per cent, on a gold bead weighing 0*001 mg. 

Special Methods of Assay. 

1. Amalgamation Assay . 3 — This is useful in determining the amount 
of “ free ” gold present in the ore capable of being extracted by mercury. 
The sample of ore is crushed finely enough to pass through a 60- or 80-mesh 
sieve, made into a paste with a little water, an equal weight of mercury 
added, and the whole ground in an iron mortar with a pestle for from two to 
four hours, small additional amounts of water or mercury being added from 
time to time according to the appearance of the triturated mass. The con- 
sistency of the mass must be such that the globules of mercury do not sink 
in it but are broken up into very small particles. A little sodium amalgam 
dissolved in the mercury prevents it from flouring. The grinding is continued 
until the particles of ore are all impalpably fine. A machine for the purpose, 
called the “ arrastra 55 mortar, has a large pear-shaped muller loosely fitting 
the inside of the mortar, and capable of being revolved in it by means of a 
handle. Complete amalgamation is performed in this machine much more 
rapidly than in an ordinary mortar. When the operator judges that amal- 
gamation is complete, enough water is added to reduce the mass to a thin 
pulp and stirring is continued for a few minutes to collect the mercury at 
the bottom. The contents of the mortar are then “ washed down 55 in a 
pan, the mercury collected and distilled, and the residue, consisting of gold, 
silver and base metals, scorified with test-lead, cupelled and parted. If it 
is not necessary to estimate the silver extraction, the mercury may be dis- 
solved with nitric acid, and the gold cupelled and weighed. 

The sample may, of course, be panned before amalgamation. In that 


1 Don, Tram. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1897, 27 , 5G5. 

2 Wagoner, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng. Eng., 1901, 31 , 798. 

3 See also Trans. Amer. Inst. Mng . Eng., 1905, 35 , 399. 
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case Charleton recommends 1 treatment in a weighed golden dish, the surface 
of which has been amalgamated. 

2. Assay by Chlorination. — -Plattner’s method for the assay of roasted 
pyrites consists in placing the mineral moistened with water in a glass cylinder, 
200-250 millimetres deep and 20-30 millimetres in diameter, and introducing 
a current of chlorine gas at the bottom. When the odour of chlorine is noticed 
above the ore, a cover is put on, the stream of chlorine stopped and the 
whole left for twenty-four hours, after which the reaction is complete if 
chlorine is still in excess. Boiling water is now run through the ore until 
all soluble salts have been washed out, and the gold contained in the solution 
is precipitated by ferrous sulphate, collected, cupelled and parted. This 
method fails if more than about 20 per cent, of silver is present, as the chloride 
of silver formed encrusts the gold and protects it from the action of the 
chlorine.- 2 Balling recommends the addition of common salt to dissolve 
the chloride of silver, but found that the telluride ores of Nagyag yielded 
only 85 per cent, of their silver and 92 per cent, of their gold when succes- 
sively treated with chlorine and sodium chloride. 3 

Another method is to place the completely roasted sample in a stoppered 
bottle with enough water to make the whole of the consistency of thin mud. 
The ore and water* should together occupy about two-thirds of the bottle. 
Bleaching powder and a thin glass bulb filled with dilute sulphuric acid are 
then added and the bottle securely closed. As cork is attacked by chlorine, 
glass or vulcanite stoppers are better, and the screw-stoppered soda water 
bottles are most convenient ; if corks are used they must be wired down. 
The bottle is then shaken so as to break the sulphuric acid bulb and mix 
its contents with the bleaching powder, when chlorine is evolved. The bottle 
is now left for several hours in a warm place, being shaken occasionally by 
hand to mix its contents. At the end of a period of eight to twelve hours 
i he bottle is opened, and if excess of chlorine is still present the liquid is 
separated from the ore and the latter washed thoroughly by filtration or 
decantation. The liquid, and washings, whether clear or muddy, are warmed 
to expel free chlorine, and an excess of ferrous sulphate is then added to 
them. The precipitate is collected, scorified with lead, and cupelled. In 
all cases it is better to keep the first liquid separate from the washings, which 
should be concentrated by evaporation, since, if this is not done, the pre- 
cipitate of gold may be too line to settle and will pass through filter-paper. 
Bromine may be used instead of the materials generating chlorine. The 
quantities of chemicals required will be such, as are sullicient to generate 
a volume of chlorine equal to twice the capacity ol the bottle used, or to 
make. a. solution of 2 per cent, of bromine in water. Only finely divided gold 
comparatively free from silver is extracted by this method. 

Assay of Metallic Copper and of Copper Matte containing Gold and 
Silver. — Two methods are in use — a furnace method and a mixed wet and 
dry method.' 1 

(a) Furnace. Method. Ten scorifi cations are made each of Ol A.T. of 
the sample, 50 grammes test lead (using half as cover) and I gramme borax 


1 ( Ihurleton, 'Trans. hint. AI n<t. ami Met.,, 11)01, 9, 01). 

2 See results of Ilofinan and Magnuson on p. did. 
a Balling, I A A rt dr f'Kssttwur (Bans, 1SS1), p. 4dd. 

* A. H. Ledoux, Trawl. Amrr. Inst. Afro/. Nut/., Oct. 1804, and 11)04, 33; Peters 
Modern Copper Snieitimj (7th ed., 1805), p. 07. For full bibliography see E. A. Smith, 
The Samplin' I ami Annan of the Prvei.om Mctah, p. 820. 
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glass as cover. The lead buttons are cupelled separately and the beads 
weighed together, and parted. The cupels are re-1 used in live lots of two 
each with 90 grammes of litharge, 50 grammes each of soda, and borax, and 
3 grammes argol. The results are higher than those obtained by the mixed 
method. 

(b) Mixed Wet and Dry Method . — Weigh out 1 A.T. of the auriferous 
material, place it in a beaker of a litre capacity, and add gradually enough 
nitric acid of specific gravity 1*1 1 to dissolve it completely ; heat until red 
fumes cease to come off, dilute to (300 c.c. with water, and add sodium chloride 
solution and then 10 c.c. of a concentrated solution of lead acetate and 
1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and allow the lead sulphate to settle. 
The precipitate is filtered off and washed. .If contains the gold which has 
been collected and carried down by the sulphate of lead. The filter-paper 
and precipitate are dried, the paper burned, and the ash and lead sulphate 
scorified with test-lead. The button is cupelled and the gold with any trace 
of silver it may contain is weighed and then parted. The diliiculty of the 
method is partly due to the fact that gold is dissolved by solutions of nitrate 
of copper containing nitric acid. 

The silver is determined on a separate sample, which is dissolved and 
treated as before, except that a slight excess of sodium chloride, or, better 
still, of sodium bromide (Whitehead 1 ) is added after the sulphuric, acid 
and before the lead acetate. The solution is well stirred, and the precipitate 
allowed to settle and treated as before. The use of the lead acetate is to 
cause the precipitates 'of gold and silver to settle quickly, and to enable 
them to be filtered effectively. Sodium bromide is used instead of t he chloride, 
on account of the greater insolubility of the silver salt. 

Fulton gives a crucible method for the assay of copper matte, thus :■ 2 3 


Matte, 

Silica, 

.Litharge, 

Sodium carbonate, 
Potassium nitrate, 


n*25 A.T. 

10*5 grammes. 
07 


For disused battery plates, Johnston 


gives a fusion charge, as follows : 


Drillings, 

Sulphur, 

.Borax, 

Ulass, 

Sodium carbonate. 
.Litharge, 

Charcoal, 


o*5 A.T. 
o*25 „ 
o**l ,, 
o-l „ 

1*75 „ 

1 

1 *5 grammes. 


4. Assay of Purple of Cassius. One part 
with three parts of carbonate of soda, cooled 
gold remains undissolved, and is collected < 
incineration. 4 


of Purple of Cassius is fused 
and dissolved in water. The 
u a lifter and cupelled after 


1 0. Whitehead, (%nt. •AV/r.v, I St 12, 66, 10. 

2 Fulton, Fin p. 1(»U; Johnston, Hand AfttaNitraieal /Vf/W/Vv, vol. L, p. J17. 

3 Johnston, Hand Mcttdl nrtjieal /VrW/Vv, vol. i., p. ,‘>lt>. 

4 Ann. dc Phurmaaie, vol. xxxix. 
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5. Assay of Graphite Crucibles. — Graphite crucibles, stirrers, etc., contain 
considerable quantities of gold and silver after use in melting bullion. 
They may be crushed with water in the Elspass mill or other Chilian 
mill (q.v.), and the products washed down in order to separate shots of 
metal. The residues, even after roasting, yield only a moderate proportion 
of their values when treated by amalgamation, and can still be profitably 
smelted. The sampling of the crushed material before amalgamation is 
difficult, and must be carried out with great care. The dried sample is roasted 
and scorified, or fused in pots, but J. Loewy obtains correct results by 
scorifying without previous roasting. 1 He takes 5 grammes of the material, 
60 grammes of lead, and a little borax or glass powder. 

Scorification has been discarded at the Royal Mint and a method of 
pot fusion adopted. The method is to estimate the moisture in a large 
sample, then to roast thoroughly at a high temperature so as to remove 
all the graphite, and to make up a charge for fusion as follows : — 


Roasted material, 
Litharge, 

Sodium carbonate, 
Borax, . 
Charcoal, 


. 20 grammes. 2 

. 60 

• 30 

. 30 

• 1*5 „ 


The lead buttons weigh about 33 grammes. The slags are cleaned by fusion 
with litharge and charcoal. The method is due to S. W. Smith. 

6. Estimation of Gold in Dilute Solution — Chloride Solutions. — A. Carnot 
has shown 3 that the rose colour produced in a chloride solution in presence 
of arsenate of iron is very sensitive, and can be used for colorimetric esti- 
mation of small quantities of gold. To attain this end a neutral solution 
of chloride of gold of known strength is prepared, and some drops of solution 
of arsenic acid added slowly to it. Then after a time two or three drops 
of dilute ferric chloride and some hydrochloric acid are added. If the liquid 
is not acidulated, a flocculent purple precipitate forms ; if it is too acid the 
reaction fails, and only a faint blue colour is seen. The liquid is made up 
to 100 c.c. with distilled water, a pinch of zinc dust added, and the mixture 
shaken in a flask. A colour is produced, varying from rose to purple, according 
to the amount of gold present. The solution is clear, can be filtered unchanged, 
and kept without alteration for some time. If more than one milligramme 
of gold is present (1 in 100,000), the colour becomes too intense for small 
differences to be noticeable ; if less than one-tenth of this amount is present 
(1 in 1,000,000), the colour becomes too faint. Between these proportions 
the amount of gold present in a liquid can be determined by comparison 
with a series of prepared coloured solutions. 

For more dilute solutions of chloride of gold, the test described on p. 65, 
depending on the use of stannous chloride, may be used. A number of 
precipitates are prepared from solutions of gold containing known amounts, 
and compared with that given by the solution to be estimated. Suitable 


1 Loewy, J. Chcm . Met. and Mng. Hoc. of 8. Africa , 1898, 2, 205. 

2 This is an approximate weight. The actual weight taken is that of the roasted material 
derived from 25 grammes of the original moist sample. 

3 Carnot, Gompt. rend., 1883, 97» 105; J. Chem. Hoc., 1884, 46, 115. 
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volumes of liquid from which the test precipitates are obtained are as 
follows : — 


TABLE XL VII I. 


Strength <»f Solution. 

Parts of Watt?r PiVMMit t*» raeh 
Part of (told. 


1 to 5 millions. 
5 to 20 
*20 to 50 
50 to 1O0 


Volume of Solution used to 
obtain a Precipitate. 


100 <-.<•. 
500 ,, 
1,000 


If more gold is present timn one part per million, the colour of the precipi- 
tate is too intense for accurate measurement. In comparing t he colours of 
liquids, Velcy’s tintometer is generally useful. 

Vanino and Keemann 1 recommend t ho. reduction of gold chloride !>v 
hydrogen peroxide in the presence of caustic soda or potash. The reaction 
is complete in a few minutes in the cold. In dilute solutions, the hvdrogen 
peroxide is destroyed by heating the solution, and hydrochloric acid is added 
to agglomerate the precipitate. A solution containing *> parts of gold in a 
million gives a slight red colour with a bluish shimmer. 

Estimation of Hold in Cyanide Solution. The amount of gold in the 
solution is often determined by evaporating, a known bulk to dryness in lead 
basins, or in porcelain basins with the addition of litharge mixed with the 
liquid before evaporation is commenced. The determination is finished 
by reducing the lead by fusion in a crucible with charcoal, and cupelling 
the lead button. This method is said by A. .M‘A. Johnston 2 to he the most 
accurate one. He gives 20 A.T. of solution as a convenient amount, and 
adds to it in grammes of a mixture of litharge, charcoal and silica, (hire is 
taken to avoid spitting, and the heat is reduced towards tin* end of the 
operation, or the dried residue may cake on tin* dish, when if is necessary 
to moisten it with dilute nitric acid. The dry residue is fused with .'in grammes 
of a mixture of loo parts litharge, 25 parts sand and 5 parts charcoal. 

Another method, given by Johnston. 11 is to take 5M 1 e.c. (20 A.T.) of 
solution, boil, add 50 e.e. of saturated lead acetate solution and M grammes of 
zinc shavings, and again boil for half an hour: add 25 e.c. of hydrochloric 
acid and keep hot until the zinc is dissolved. The spongy lead is washed, 
pressed into a hall, dried and cupelled. Hold can also la* determined as 
follows: Add an excess oi a solution of silver nitrate, filter, reduce the 
precipitate with zinc and hydrochloric acid : filter, drv, cupel and part tin*, 
button. 

At St. John del Rev Mine,* solutions ol silver in sodium cyanide and of 
sodium plumbife are added, the silver and gold art* precipitated hv zinc, 
and the filtered precipitate is calcined gently in a pot and fused with red 
lead, flour and fluxes. The lead button is cupelled and the bead parted. 
The results are said to he accurate. 

1 L. Vanino and L. Kwnmim, lUt\ % JSt»U, 32 , l!HiX 72; Sw. t I SOP, 76 , (ii,|, 57s. 

2 A. M*A. Johnuton, Howl Mrlttfltnyintl Pronin % v<d, i., p. ail. 

3 Jolumton, op. eft ., p. ai2. 

4 I). M. 'Levy and IL Joih-h, Huff . Imt. Moo. owl Ah t,, May, 1015. 
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7. Assay by Electrolysis. — If the gold is in solution, potassium cyanide 
is added in the proportion of 2*5 grammes per 100 c.c. of solution, and a 
current is passed through the solution between platinum electrodes. The 
current density should be about 0*3 ampere per square decimetre, the fall 
of potential 2-7 to 4 volts, and the temperature 50° to 60° C. The gold is 
deposited in about li hours, 1 and is weighed together with the cathode in 
the usual way. 

According to F. M. Perkin and W. C. Prebble, 2 it is better to use a solu- 
tion of ammonium thiocyanate instead of potassium cyanide. With a current 
of 0*4 to 0*5 ampere per square decimetre, deposition is complete in li- to' 
2 hours at ordinary temperatures. The best way of removing the deposited 
gold from platinum electrodes is by means of a solution of potassium cyanide 
containing an oxidising agent such as hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide, 
or an alkali persulphate. 

8. Assay of Black Sand. Determination of Gold in the Presence of 
Platinum, Iridium, etc. — These metals remain with the gold in great part 
when the material is subjected to the ordinary assay by fusion, cupellation 
and parting. For the assay of such material as black sand (see p. 183), 
methods have been proposed by C. Toombs, 3 Jas. Gray, 4 and A. F. Crosse. 5 

Toombs roasts black sand until free from sulphur, and fluxes as follows : — 


Black sand, 
Sodium carbonate, 
Borax, 

Litharge, 

Flour,* 


1 A.T. (weight before roasting). 

2 „ 
n „ 
n „ 

4 grammes. 


The cupelled bead is parted with nitric acid of specific gravity 1*12, and 
the gold is dissolved in 10 per cent, aqua, regia, leaving iridium 
undissolved. 

Gray fuses and cupels as usual, but with the addition of excess of silver. 
The bead is parted in sulphuric acid and the gold and platinum dissolved 
in aqua regia,, leaving iridium, etc., in the residue. The filtrate is made 
alkaline with caustic soda and the gold precipitated by H 2 0 2 , thus : — 

2 Audi., I 311,0, -|- ONaOII - 2Au h 30, -|- 6NaCl -f- (ill/). 

The plat inum may be precipitated with 11,8. 

Crosse adds silver and melts the cupelled head with three times its weight 
of cadmium (see below, p. 540), and parts in nitric acid, 1 : 3. The residue 
is fused with ad l sulphate of potassium and treated with water to remove 
rhodium and palladium. The undissolved portion is treated with aqua 
regia, which leaves iridium, etc., unattached. Gold is precipitated in the 
filtrate by SO,, and platinum by magnesium and hydrochloric acid. 


1 A. < Hasson, Quantitatin' Ann funis b»i Kln-lrnfirsis, translated by I>. lb Bolt wood, UK) 3, 


I>. 207. 

2 IVrkiu and Brabble, ElvHvu-vhnniut and 71/ rtalf Feb. 1004, pp. 400-404. 

3 Toombs, ,/. Chan. Met. and Alnt/. Hoc. of S. Africa , 1013-14, 14 , 4; see also O. B. 
Honvood, fthuj and Set. /Vr.sw, Nov. S, 1013, p. 724. 

* ( i ray, ./. < itnn. Met. and Aha/. Sue. of S. Africa , 1013-14, 14 , 2. 
r ’ ( ?ross<\ ibid., p. 373. 
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A. M £ A. Johnston 1 gives charges for concentrate or black sand 
follows : — 

(a) Li irons fed Concentrate, eft 

Concentrate, ..... 

Sodium carbonate, .... 

Borax, ...... 

Litharge, ...... 

Silica, ...... 

Wash slag after fusion with litharge and charcoal. 

(b) Roasted Concentrate, etc. 

Concentrate, ... I A.T. (weight before roasting) 

Sodium carbonate, . . J 

Litharge, . . . . 2 

Borax, .... 0*5 ,, 

Silica, . . . . 0*5 

(Partly covering roasting dish.) 

Flour, . . . . 10 to 12 grammes, but varyi 

with completeness of roasting 

The metallic*, separated on a 200-mesh sieve, are in either case treat 
separately. 

1 A. M‘A. 'lolmstiui, Htiittf M* n tC »>. vul. i., p. UIU. 


n*5 A.T. 
u-5 „ 

"•3 „ 
2-5 „ 
<K> 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE ASSAY OF GOLD BULLION. 

Introduction. — The assay of gold bullion, as described in this chapter, has 
for its sole object the estimation of the percentage of gold present in the 
alloy, all other constituents being disregarded. In the first instance, the 
simple case of the assay of gold alloys containing appreciable quantities 
of only copper and silver will be dealt with. Refined gold ingots and the 
alloys used for coinage, and for almost all jewellery, come under this head. 
The effect of large quantities of other impurities and the precautions thereby 
rendered necessary will be discussed later. 

The method universally employed is that of cupellation and subsequent 
parting. The gold bullion is cupelled with silver and lead, by which the greater 
part of the base metals present is removed as oxides dissolved in litharge, 
and an alloy of gold and silver left on the cupel. This is u parted ” with 
nitric acid, which dissolves the silver and leaves the gold .unattacked. 

In the following pages the practice at the Royal Mint is described, but 
1 he same description, would apply, with very slight alterations, to the methods 
used at other mints and assay oiliecs. 

The parting assay " was first mentioned in a decree of King Philippe 
of Valois, published in the year UM3. 1 The methods of procedure in the 
Kith century have been described by Agricola 2 and by Ercker, 3 and those 
in the .1 7th century have been briefly described by Savot 4 and by J. Reynolds, 5 * 
and. more fully in the Uompleat Chymist. In IGGG Pepys saw the parting 
assay being practised at the Mint in the Tower of London, and from his. 
description it is clear that the method then employed bears a surprisingly 
strong resemblance to that of the present day. In 1821) a Royal Commission 
was appointed in Prance to examine into all questions relating to the methods 
of assaying gold and silver. The Committee arrived at the conclusion 
that the method adopted for assaying gold often overstated the amount 
of precious metal by ,1 part per 1,000. G The Mint Conference held in Vienna 
in 1857, 7 resulted in the almost universal adoption of a more uniform method 
of manipulation. 

The degree of accuracy now attained in most assay oilices reduces the 
probable error in the report of an assay to about 0-1 per 1,000, but, to prevent 
the error from rising above this amount, all weighings must be correct to- 
0*05 per 1,000, which is not always the case in ordinary bullion assays. 

1 Firxt Annual Report of the Ropat Mint, 1.870, p. 108. 

2 Hoover's At/ricola, p. 247. 

a Pott us' Krcker (“The Lawn of Art and Nature in Assaying, etc., Metals”), bk. ii„. 
( ‘hap. xv. 

* Savot, Dixeourx xur tea Mcdntlcx A nth/uex ( Paris, 1027), p. 72. 

'> Key nolds, A New Tourhxtone for (laid and Sit rer War ex (London, 1070), p. ,002. 

« Report <f (he Select (hwnnittee'on the. Roiial Mint , 1807, Appendix B, p. 128. 

7 Kunxt- and Oevrrhehlatt Baiern, 1857, p. 151. 
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The system may be conveniently regarded as comprising six distinct 
operations, viz. : — 

1. Selection of the sample. 

2. Preparation of the assay piece for cupel lation. 

3. Cupellation. 

T. Preparation of the assay piece for parting. 

5. Parting and annealing the cornets. 

6. The final weighing and reporting. 

1. Selection of the Sample. — Alloys of gold with either silver or copper 
or with both are practically uniform in composition if they have been melted 
and well mixed, and the ingot has not been pickled after casting. In these 
cases a single outside cut is representative of the composition of the whole 
of the ingot. The cut must, of course, be clean, and is usually taken in the 
middle of one of the ends of the ingots at the bottom. A gouging tool is 
used, worked either by hand or by steam or electric power. Chisel cuts 
from the corners are also sometimes taken. 

When other metals are present, the solidified ingot is not uniform in 
•composition, and a dip-sample is taken. The metal is melted in a plumbago 
crucible with a covering of borax, stirred vigorously, and one or more dip- 
samples taken by an iron ladle, or better, by a plumbago spoon. The 
sample may also be taken by a plumbago stirrer, the foot of which has 
a hollow cavity, 1 or by a, little plumbago crucible fastened with iron wire 
to an iron rod. The sample is dipped out with a borax cover, and poured 
into an iron mould or allowed to cool in the dipper. (inundation by pouring 
into water may result in partial oxidation of some of the base metals. 

Moderately pure tough ingots are sometime* sampled by means of outside 
■< *uts, even if there is no certainty that some base metal besides copper is not. 
present. Cuts from a. top corner and an opposite bottom corner are then 
taken, or drillings are taken from the top and bottom of the ingot. The 
results are not always trustworthy (see p. 133). 

The sampling of gold wares is ditliculf, because the outside is usually 
liner than the interior, in consequence of the pickling of the wares after 
manufacture. ‘Alt is the usual practice to remove the ‘ colour ' from gold 
wares by a preliminary scraping or by ' bulling ’ before, scraping to obtain 
the sample proper." 2 3 The sampling of “base bullion" belongs to the 
metallurgy of lead or copper.** 1 

2. Preparation of the Assay Piece for Cupellation. If necessary, the 
.assay piece is “ Hatted " on a clean anvil by mean* of a hammer with 
a rounded face, weighing about 11 lbs., and a portion, weighing about. 
0*5 gramme, is obtained by cutting with shears and tiling. The metal to 
be cut is held firmly between the fore- finger and thumb of the. left hand, 
and care is taken to keep the plane of the piece of gold perpendicular to 
the cutting faces of the shears, otherwise damage is done to the latter. Only 
clean portions of metal must be used. 

When the assay is reported to part, it is evident that the balance 

used must, clearly indicate a difference in weight of u-1 per I, non or u-05 

1 Sets ./. ( *ht ni. M<t. oud M no. Sor. <*f .s’, .itt'fo, ls!»7. 2* 7U1 Tie* us«* of iron tools 
is apparently not approved by the ( ’nmmitt**** appoint.**.! ],y thR Sure ty to mushier the 
matter. Iron would absorb sulphur, from tin* samp]*' 

2 K. A. Smith, Th< Smup'/no and Awto nf th* /*/•**■ dot* * ,1/* cm*, p. ,'Jg| 

3 For description of methods, se«* K. A. Smith, ‘>p, . cl, . hap, 
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milligramme. It is convenient to have the balance adjusted so that one 
.subdivision on the ivory scale traversed by the pointer corresponds to this 
quantity. The difference in weight of the piece of alloy from 0*5 gramme, 
or “ 1,000,” is noted down in parts per 10,000 as the “ weighing-in correction.” 
The weighed piece is wrapped in pure lead foil together with the silver neces- 
sary for parting, and some copper unless it is present in the assay piece. 
The lead packets are put in order in the numbered compartments of the 
wooden tray shown at c, Fig. 219, p. 535, their position being noted on 
the assay paper. The corners of the packets are squeezed down so as to fit 
the cupels by pliers with concave rounded faces specially designed for the 
purpose, and the assays are then ready to be charged into the furnace. 

It was formerly considered necessary for the metals to be present in 
the proportion of 1 of gold to 3 of silver, but, as early as the year 1627, Savot 
relates that the proportion of 1 to 2 was used, and strong acid employed 
in the boiling, “ quand on veut faire quelque essay curieux et exact.” 1 
Both Chainlet and Kandelhardt recommend the proportion of 1 to 21, on 
the ground, that less silver is then retained by the cornet than in any other 
case, if much more than three parts of silver are present the gold breaks 
up in the acid. Bettenkofer 2 found that the proportion of 1 to 1*75 could 
be employed, if the assays were boiled in concentrated nitric acid for some 
time. At the Royal Mint the proportion used was formerly 1 to 2-75, but 
is now 1 to 2 ( ! . (see also p. 542 in section on u Surcharge ”). The test silver 
should be assayed for gold, but the presence of a small quantity, say one part 
or less in 100, 000, does not matter if pieces of the same silver are used for 
proof ” and ordinary assays. 

The amount of lead used varies with the proportion of base metals present. 
For gold 900 line ami upwards, eight times its weight of lead is used at the 
Mint and answers very well, but the copper is not completely removed in 
the course of cupellation. The following table shows the proportions recom- 
mended by D’Aveet, 3 Oumenge & Fuchs, 4 and Kandelhardt 5 respectively : — 

TABLE XLIX. 


Cold in 1,UU() Cjii' ts : 
the Alloying Mot.nl being 
< 'opper. 

Amount 

>f bond (.on ployed for One Part of Alloy. 

O’ A red.. 

Omnengo & Kudin. 

Kandelhardt. 

1 ,000 

i 

1 

8 

900 

10 

14 

16 

soo 

16 

I 20 

20 

700 

22 

24 

24 

600 

24 

! 28 

24 

non 

i 26 

82-2*1 

28 

•too 

, :m 

1 82-84 

28 

800 

24 

82-84 

22 

200 

24 

82-24 

22 

100 

84 

20 

82 

no 

24 

28 

82 

0 


il 

22 | 

1 


1 Savot* Dixrourx xur It* Mrdal/rx Anttt/uex { Paris, 1027), ]>. 72. 

2 I Vttfiifcofer, IknnniiiXj'rt mid, 1840, 12, 0. 

:i IVlouzc ct FiViny, Tmite dr ehiniic tfrnrralv. 
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Kandelhardt’s table is modified to make it uniform with the others. 
It must be remembered that, although the above table gives the quantities 
of lead which will remove the greater part of the copper present in the alloy 
during cupellation, the last 2 or 3 parts per 1,000 are obstinately retained 
by the gold, and cannot be entirely eliminated even by a second cupellation 
with fresh lead. Instead of attempting to remove all the copper present 
in an alloy of low standard by one operation, using large quantities of lead 
as above/it saves time and gives more uniform results if a smaller amount 
of lead is used in two successive cupellations. For one part of gold bullion 
400 fine, 16 parts of lead are enough if added in this way. The object in view 
is not to remove all the copper by cupellation, but to obtain a well-formed, 
clean and bright button suitable for parting. Some copper must be retained 
by the assay piece in order to prevent “ sprouting ” at the moment of solidi- 
fication of the cupelled button. For this reason, the amount of copper in 
the assay piece charged into the furnace should be not less than 50 parts 
per 1,000 of gold. 

In the cupellation of triple alloys of gold, silver and copper, somewhat 
less lead than that given above is used in France and in this country. E. A. 
Smith recommends the quantities given in column A 1 in the following table. 
In column B are given the quantities used by the author at the Royal Mint. 

TABLE L. 


Standard. 

Amount of Lead for One Part of Alloy. 

Gold in Parts 
per 1,000. 

Carats. 

A. 

1!. 

916*6 

22 

8 

8 

750 

18 

15 

8 

625 

15 

18 

12 

500 

12 

20 1 

16 

375 

9 

24 

16 


In this case, the 22 carat contains a little silver, and the other standards 
usually from 100 to 125 parts of silver per 1,000. The lead in column B is 
in the last three cases added in two parts, the first addition consisting of 
8 parts, and the second addition (after the first cupellation is complete) 
consists of the remainder. 

3. Cupellation. — A coke muffle furnace formerly in use at the Royal 
Mint is shown in front and side elevation in Figs. 210 and 211. It consists 
of an outer casing of wrought-iron plates about ■} inch thick, united by angle 
iron. This casing is connected with a chimney 60 feet high by means of a 
wrought-iron hood and flue, a , which is provided with a damper, b. The 
lining consists of Stourbridge firebricks. Fuel is introduced through the 
opening c. 

The mouth of the fireclay muffle, d , is closed by the graphite block, e, 
and the sliding iron plate, /, when cupellation or scorification is proceeding. 
For annealing and other purposes the sliding doors, g, g, are used. Air is 


1 Smith, op. tit., p. 326. 
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admitted to the muffle above the block, e , only, and is withdrawn through 
the graphite tube, h, which connects with the iron tube, h. This is furnished 
with a damper, l , and is connected with the chimney. There is no other 
opening in the muffle, so that the draught through it is quite independent 
of the draught through the furnace. This is an important feature which 
should be adopted in all muffles. The muffle rests on a bed of fireclay and 
pieces of firebrick, which covers the cast-iron girder-plate, m. (The retention 
of this iron plate supporting the muffle was a curious survival of the ancient 
arrangement described by Ercker in 1580, in which the muffle consisted of 
an arch only, without a bottom, and rested on an iron sole plate on which 
the cupels were placed directly.) The top of the muffle is covered with a thick 
layer of fireclay and graphite to check radiation and to preserve the muffle. 
The clearance between the muffle and the sides of the furnace is 31 inches, 



Fig. 210. Unkn Assay Furnace, 
I loyal Mint. -Front Elevation. 



Fig. 211. — Coke Assay Furnace, Royal 
Mint — Sectional View of Side 
Elevation. 


but at the back it is only I inch, and this space is filled with fireclay to prevent 
overheating. 

There, are. eleven lire. -bars, a, n, but only the three outer ones on each 
side are. covered wit h fuel. On the other five bars rests the cast-iron girder- 
plate. (Fig. 212), which is flat on the. upper surface, but is strengthened with 
ribs on the. under surface, in order to prevent buckling. Charcoal, anthracite, 
or coke ran be used in this furnace. The use of coke as fuel in assay 
furnaces is now exceptional, and charcoal and anthracite are not now used. 

Figs. 21 o and 21*1 are sectional diagrams and Fig. 215 a photograph of 
one of the gas muffle furnaces in use at the lloyal Mint. The' furnace walls 
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consist of firebrick bound with iron and covered with a layer, about 2-| inches 
thick, of lagging consisting of a mixture of magnesia and asbestos to check 
radiation. °The muffle, A, is 14J inches long, 8£ inches wide and 5 inches 
high, inside measurements with fireclay walls about | inch thick. The mouth, 
B, is closed by a firebrick and by a sliding sheet of 
mica above it (not shown in the diagram). Air enters 
through holes in the mica plate and passes out at the 
back of the muffle through the tube, C, which has a 
sliding damper and leads into the main flue. The fuel 
is ordinary coal gas, supplied by a row of Bunsen 
burners, D, and complete combustion of the gas may 
be aided by clay fire-balls covering the muffle, as shown 
in Fig. 213. The flues, E E, carry off the waste gases, 
and no chimney stack or forced draught is required. 
The muffle fits closely against the back wall of the furnace, so that the 
back is not hotter than the rest of the furnace. The back 12 inches of the 
muffle is used for cupellation, and is of nearly uniform temperature. The 
muffles last for several months in continuous work. 1 2 

Petroleum furnaces are used when coal, coke and gas are alike difficult 
to obtain. Electric resistance furnaces, though generally regarded as 
unsatisfactory, have been adopted at one of the United States mints, 
apparently with success. 

Furnaces to burn soft coal are sometimes used in places where good 
coke is very expensive. One type differs little from coke furnaces in 




Fig. 2 12. 1 — Girder Plate 
to support Muffle, 
Royal Mint. 


construction, but has less space between the muffle and the side walls. 
The flame of the coal is instrumental in heating the muffle, a comparatively 


1 Reproduced from Percy’s Metallurgy of Silver and Gold, by kind permission of 
Mr. John Murray. 

2 For descriptions of some other muffle furnaces, see E. A. Smith, The Sampling and 
Assay of the Precious Metals, pp. 20-33. 
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thin bed of fuel being employed, not reaching to the bottom of the muffle. 
On the Rand, coal-fired reverberatory furnaces are now much used for 
heating muffles. 1 

The cupels in use at the Royal Mint consist of bone-ash and are in sets 
of foui 1 , the outer margin being square, as shown in Fig. 216. At some assay 
offices, larger numbers of cupels are made in one block. The object is to 
facilitate charging in and withdrawal, but the difficulty of maturing the 
cupels increases with the size of the block. If cupel trays are used in the 
furnace, single cupels can be rapidly ranged on the tray by hand before it is 
placed in the muffle. 



Fig. 21 5. — M ufllo Kurnacu. 

The cupel tray used at the Royal Mint is shown in plan and section in 
Pig. 217. It is 1 1 J inches long and 6 inches wide, and holds cupels for 72 
assays, the cupels fitting loosely inside the rim. The tray is made of. “ Sala- 
mander '' graphite, and lasts for some weeks. Iron trays were found to 
interfere with cupellation and to be rapidly destroyed. Fireclay trays soon 
break. The tray is sprinkled with bone-ash, and the cupels placed on it 
before it is charged into the furnace. It is charged in and withdrawn by an 

1 A. M l A. Johnston, Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., ]>. 2\)7. 
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iron 46 peel 5J with, two flat prongs, lj inches wide, and of the same length 
as the tray, which slide into the grooves underneath the tray. The furnace 
tools formerly in use are shown in Fig. 218, where a represents the cupel 



Section on line X, Y. Tiie Cupel. 

Fig. 216. — Cupel Mould, Iloyal Mint. 


tongs and b the tongs used for charging in the lead packets. These tongs- 
are now seldom used in bullion assaying at the Mint. 

Method of Operation . — The muffle is brought 
to a uniform orange-red heat before the cupel- 
lation is begun. The cupels are cleaned by a 
pair of hand bellows just before the assay 
pieces are charged in. For the latter opera- 
tion a nickel charging tray, devised by Henry 
Westwood, of the Birmingham Assay Office,, 
in 1893, is now used. The tray consists of 
a plate perforated by 72 holes. Underneath 
is a non-p erf orated sliding plate. The assay 
pieces are put in order in the compartments 
and the tray is placed in position, some help 
in guiding it being given by stops which touch 
the front cupels. The sliding plate is then 
withdrawn and the lead packets fall through 
the holes into the cupels. 44 Uncovering ” is 
completed in about two minutes, and during 
this space of time the muffle is kept closed. 
The door is then opened, and the draught 
started through the muffle by opening the 
damper. 

Distinct stages may be noted in the action 
which now takes place on the cupel. Almost 
immediately the surface of the molten metal 
becomes covered with greasy-looking drops of 
litharge, which are rapidly absorbed by the 
. porous cupel and replaced by others. They 

Flg * 21 7 * al Mint Upel Tray ’ P ass over surface at first slowly, but as the 

op eration continues move with greater rapidity. 
In from twelve to fifteen minutes the metal suddenly becomes uniformly dull 
and glowing except for iridescent bands, produced by extremely thin films 
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•of iluid litharge, which are seen to pass over it. On the disappearance of 
these hands a bright liquid globule of a greenish tint is left, but the cupels 
are not withdrawn from the furnace until the expiration of another fifteen 
to twenty minutes so that the last traces of lead may be oxidised and 
absorbed. The completion of cupellation takes place first in the front rows 
and proceeds regularly backwards. 

The cupels are withdrawn from the furnace while the assay pieces are 
still Iluid, and " flashing ” ensues in a few seconds. “ Flashing ” is most 
marked in the purer buttons, in which but little copper or lead remains. 
If at least 50 parts of copper per 1,000 of gold were originally present the 
buttons are never sutliciently freed from it for “sprouting” to take place. 
If the cupels are withdrawn carelessly the fluid metal moves over the rough 
surface of the cupel, and minute heads may be separated from the main 
mass. To avoid this, and losses by sprouting, some assayers do not remove 
the assays from the furnace until the buttons or “prills” have become solid. 

The “ ilashing ” of gold assays was shown by Van Riemsdijk 1 2 to be due 
to solidification after superfusion. The temperature of the fluid metal falls 
until a certain point is reached, when the button solidifies, and the sudden 
disengagement of the latent heat of fusion reheats it to its true melting 
point viz., boO" — and a peculiarly intense light is emitted which rapidly 
fades as the temperature again falls. A sudden jar at any moment causes 
the Hashing to occur instantly, if the alloy contains a minute quantity of 



Srnl(*, I inch 1 foot. 

Kig. g IK. “-Old Assay Furnace Tools, Royal Mint. 


indium, r 


.hodiuin, ruthenium, osmium or osmium-iridium, the tendency of 
,<v cupelled metal to preserve its liquid state below the melting point, and 
lerefore to Hash during the final solidification is entirely prevented. The 


by a pair of sharp-nosed pliers, cleaned by 
>v immersion in warm dilute hydrochloric acid, 


tl 

presence of met als of the platinum group (except platinum and palladium) in 
meots of commercial gold cam be detected by means of this characteristic. 

The buttons (which are of the form represented at a, Fig. 220) are removed 
from the cupels, after cooling 

means oi a. still brush or . t . . - 

and are placed in the compartments corresponding to their cupels in the tray 
(d, Fig. 210). If the. bone-ash is not completely removed irom their lower 
surface, it is of little moment, since bone-ash is readily dissolved by nitric 
acid on parting. The surface of the cupels must be carefully. examined for 
minute beads of metal due to spirting of the lead bath, which, sometimes 
happens if there is too strong a draught. If any such beads are found m a 
cupel the fact is noted and the assay repeated. 

If t races of lead remain in the button it is more globular, separates more 


1 Van Hiemsdijk, < %mintf AY/rx, 1SS(), 4L !-<*»• 

2 KVprodueed from IVn-yV Mffalhnyy at S/lrcr and 
Mr. John Murray. 


Cold, by kind permission of 
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easily from the bone-ash of the cupel, and has a brilliant steely surface. The- 
effect of the presence of other metals is discussed on p. 507. 

Temperature . — The exact temperature suitable for cupellation can only 
be ascertained by practice, and the varying light of the day may occasion 
error in judging the degree of heat. The remarks on temperature in the 
cupellation of buttons from ores (p. 505) apply here. Care should be taken 
to ensure that the heat is so high before “ charging in ” that the chilling 
which necessarily takes place during this operation shall not cool th e mu Hie 
below the requisite temperature. It is of more consequence that the muffle 
should be uniformly hot throughout than that any absolute degree should 
be attained, as the checks used eliminate uniform errors due to high tem- 
perature. 

The temperature of an assay muffle was measured by J. Prinsep, Assay 
Master of the Mint at Benares, by observing differences in the behaviour 
of a number of silver-gold and golcl-platinum alloys when heated. 1 2 He 
“ made trials in different parts of the same (muffle) furnace. The disparity 
of heat,” he remarks, is greater than might be supposed.*' His results 
were as follows : — 


Front of muffle, . 

Middle „ (average), 

Back ,, ( ,, ), 


Maximum Alloy 
M cited. 

pure silver. 

J silver, 70. 1 

l gold, 30. f 

J silver, 50. | 

(gold, 50. / 


Corresponding 

Temperature.- 

060°. 
1,025'. 
1,015 . 


In 1892, the temperature of a coke-heated muffle at the Royal Mint was 
measured by the author by means of the Le Chatelier pyrometer. 3 The 
muffle was 15 inches long and Gi inches wide, and it was found that the 
temperature gradually rose from about 1,050“ to 1,080 ' in passing from 
front to back, whilst along the sides the temperature was l or 2" higher 
than in the middle line. The mean temperature of the muffle was about 
1,070°. With gas furnaces and the present arrangements of Hie muffle the 
variation in temperature is much less according to recent measurements. 

4. Preparation of the Assay Buttons for Parting. The buttons are flat- 

tened by a hammer weighing about 7 lbs., with a convex face, on an anvil 
kept quite bright and clean and used for this purpose only. A heavy blow 
is first delivered on the middle of the button, the diameter of which is thereby 
increased to nearly that of a threepenny piece. Two lighter blows are t hen 
given on opposite sides of the disc so as to elongate it, giving it the form 
shown at b , Fig. 220. 

After being annealed in the iron tray, /, Fig. 219, which, is placed in t he 
muffle by the tool, (/, and left until it is red hot, the flattened buttons are 
passed in succession through a pair of jeweller's adjusting rolls which are 
used for this purpose only, and are kept dean and bright. The oil is removed 
as completely as possible from the rolls before they are used, as otherwise 
the first fillets come out thinner than the remainder. The rolls are adjusted 


1 Priiksep, Phil. Tnnm. Pot/. Soc., 1828, p. 79. 

2 Roberts- Austen and Rose, Pror. Pot/. Soc., 1902, 71, 1(»2. 

3 Rose, J. Clwvi. Soc . , 1898, 63, 707. 
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ho that one passage through them reduces the buttons to the required thick- 
ness, which is about 0*25 millimetre, or 0*01 inch, or about the thickness of 
an ordinary visiting card. The u fillets ” (c, Fig. 220) thus obtained should 
all be oi: uniform size and thickness, with “ wire edges/’ as ragged edges 
expose them to loss during the boiling. After being rolled they are replaced 
in the tray, /, and annealed at a dull red heat. In some offices, the buttons 
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Scale, l inch = IS inches. 

Fig. *219. 1 — Button Trays, Royal Mint. 


and fillets are annealed by a blowpipe on charcoal instead of in. the furnace. 
They must not be made too hot, as that entails a loss of gold in the parting 
acid. 1 1 is best to raise them to a low red heat. The object of the first anneal- 
ing is to soften the buttons and facilitate their passage through the rolls, 
while that of the second is to enable the fillets to be rolled into ” cornets ” 
or spirals, d , between the finger and thumb, or round a glass rod, and also 
to put the metal into a suitable physical 
condition for parting. Unannealed fillets 
tend to break up in nitric acid. Care is 
taken to leave that which was formerly 
tint lower side of the button outside, for 
a reason given below (p. 552). This face 
is easily recognised, as it is less brilliant 
than the other. 

5. Parting. This was formerly 
effected by boiling with nitric acid in 
glass part ing flasks.’ 1 Platinum boiling 
trays save, time, and are now used when- 
ever possible. The silver is dissolved by 
the acid, which should be free from 
chlorine in any form, sulphuric, and sul- 
phurous acids, or sulphides from which 
sulphuric, acid may be formed. These 
substances dissolve gold in the presence 
of boiling nitric acid. It is sometimes 
stated that the acid must be free from nitrous fumes, but this is not 
necessary, as silver protects gold from the action of nitric and nitrous acids, 
and as soon as parting begins great quantities of nitrous fumes are generated. 

1 Reproduced from Percy's Mrtaflun/// of tif-ver and (fold, by kind permission of 
Mr. John Murray. 
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When the flasks are used, 2 ozs. of nitric acid of specific gravity 1*2 
are put into each flask and raised to boiling point. A cornet is then 
introduced and boiling continued for fifteen or twenty minutes (i.e., for 
about ten minutes after nitrous fumes cease to be given off). Hot 
distilled water is then added, the solution of nitrate of silver decanted 
off, and the flask washed by filling with hot water, and decanting. Two 
ounces of hot nitric acid of specific gravity 1*3 are now poured in and 
the boiling continued for fifteen or twenty minutes, a piece of fireclay 
or capillary glass tube being added to prevent bumping ; after which 
decantation and washing is twice performed. Another boiling with acid 
of specific gravity 1*3 is recommended by CJhaudct with the object of 
dissolving out the last traces of silver and leaving the gold quite pure. 
This practice has been adopted by many assayers, but is useless and causes 
loss of gold. If any small particles of gold have become detached from the 
cornet, time must be allowed for them to settle before each decantation. 


After the last decantation the flask is filled with hot water, the top covered 
by a small porous crucible, and the whole is carefully inverted ; the pure 
gold, which is of a dark brown colour and exceedingly fragile, falls through 
the liquid and rests in the crucible, the water which enters with it being 
afterwards poured off. The crucible is dried and then annealed at a red 
heat over gas or in the muffle, when the gold shrinks greatly, though, still 

preserving its shape, hardens and regains its ordinary pale yellow 

colour. It can now be weighed. 

j | i When the platinum boiler is used the cornets are put on 

i i platinum pins, as at the Sydney Mint, or more usually into 

j\l JJ; platinum cups, one of which is shown in Fig. 221. These cups 

j ^ y i are supported in a platinum tray (which holds 144 cups at the 
j^-p! 'Royal Mint) and the whole lowered by a platinum hook into a 
j C 1 platinum vessel containing about 60 ozs. of hot nitric acid. 
\/\] Home attention must be paid to the temperature of the acid. 
^ — s' At the Royal Mint, acid of specific gravity 1*20 (in which, how- 
Fig. 221. ever, a small quantity of silver is already dissolved) is used, and 
ITatirmni tiie temperature at the moment of introduction of the tray is 
Parti iw. A5° to 100° 0. At higher temperatures the action is so 

° vigorous that the vessel may boil over. When the ratio of 2*5 
parts of silver to 1 part of gold is used, some care is necessary in putting the 
assay pieces into the acid. A temperature of 90° should not be departed 
from widely; if the acid is colder than this the cornets tend to break 
up. Cornets containing 2 parts of silver to I of gold are less delicate, 
and can be put into acid of sp. gr. 1*26, even if it is cold, or at any tem- 
perature up to boiling point, without showing any signs of breaking up. 
They can also be put into hot acid of sp. gr. 1*32 without injury, but are 
not safe in cold acid of the same strength. They break up in acid of sp. gr. 
1*12, whether it is hot or cold. Cornets containing larger proportions of 
silver may not break up if the first acid is weaker, say of sp. gr. 1*2. 

Boiling is kept up gently for about thirty minutes, and the tray is then 
withdrawn, drained, washed by dipping vertically in and out of a vessel 
of hot distilled water, drained again, similarly washed in a second vessel of 
water, and placed in a second platinum boiler filled with boiling nitric acid 
of specific gravity 1*20 to 1*22, free from silver, in this f he cornets remain 
for a period of about thirty minutes, when they are drained and washed as 
before, and are then ready for annealing. 
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The platinum tray is dried on a hot plate, and annealed over gas or in 
a mu tile kept specially for the purpose, and free from lead fume, particles 
ol: bone-ash, etc. The temperature should be as high as possible, consistent 
with the safety of the cornets. They fuse at 1,064° C. (having the same 
melting point as pure gold), at which temperature the muffle appears orange- 
red. If annealed at a low temperature, the cornets are rough in texture, 
dull and fragile, being crushed easily between the finger and thumb. In 
this condition they adhere to the platinum, and, in detaching them, frag- 
ments are often left sticking fast inside the cups. If annealed properly the 
cornets are smooth, lustrous and hard, showing signs of incipient fusion 
under a magnifying glass, and only yielding to considerable force exercised 
by the linger and thumb. Under these conditions they can always be 
■detached from the platinum entire, and do not readily absorb moisture 
and gases from the air. After boiling, the cornets are very soft and fragile 
and dark brown in colour ; on being annealed they shrink and harden, and 
regain the ordinary yellow colour of gold. 

Relative Advantages of Parting in Flasks and in Platinum Boilers. — The 
use of platinum trays and boilers effects a great saving of time in decanting 
and washing, as one operation takes the place of as many as 144. If the 
standard of an alloy is unknown, so that it is not certain that the cornet 
will remain entire in the acid, it must, of course, be boiled separately, as, if 
one cornet in the tray breaks up, fragments may adhere to a number of 
■others. The manipulation of the platinum tray is easier than that of parting 
flasks, and, in addition, the treatment of the cornets is more uniform, so that 
the correction afforded by the use of checks is more trustworthy. On the 
■other hand, if platinum or palladium is present in an individual cornet, 
it imparts a straw-yellow or orange colour to the acid ; but where a number 
of cornets are boiled together, it is obviously impossible to say from which 
t he colour is derived, so that less information on the subject is obtained. 

(5. Weighing the Comets. — The balance must readily indicate differences 
of ()•()£> per . 1 , 000 , or ,0- milligramme, with a weight of J gramme in each pan. 
The “ checks ” or “proofs 55 (vide infra) arc weighed first, and their mean 
■excess or deficiency in weight applied as a correction to all the cornets worked 
with them. This may be done by means of a light rider. The “weighing 
in " correction (p. 527) is also allowed for, care being taken to observe that 
this correction represents a definite weight of the original alloy of gold, not 
of fine gold, it follows that in the assay of a gold alloy 500 fine, half the 
weighing-in correction must be used in correcting the result. With gold 
1)00 line, nine- tenths of the weighing-in correction is to be applied, and 
proportionate amounts with gold of other finenesses. The report is at once 
indicated by the marks on the weights without further calculation. 

The weighing is usually by substitution, the proof cornets being followed 
in the same pan by the ordinary cornets, so that if the proof cornets are of 
the same mass as t he others, the weight in the other pan is a mere counter- 
poise, and its error, if any, is immaterial. When proof cornets are of different 
mass from the ordinary cornets, allowances are made, the surcharge being 
taken as proportional to the weight of the cornet. 1 

The weights are the A gramme (or sometimes some other weight, such as 


1 For various rapid methods of weighing, intended to save calculation and to avoid 
mistakes when cornets are of very different weights, see G. Foord, Proc. Boy. Soc. of 
Virturitt , Nov. lS7o ; A. O. Watkins, <*hna. News, 11)12, 106 , 248, 251). 
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5 grains, 7 grains, or 10 grains), which is stamped “ 1,000,” and decimal 
subsidiary weights stamped 900, etc., down to 0*5. The stamped numbers, 
denote the number of milligrammes ( u milliemes ”) contained in the weight. 
Ordinary weights in the gramme system may, of course, be used, each milli- 
gramme corresponding to 2 per 1,000 in the assay system. The report finally 
made gives the number of parts (in milliemes and tenths) of pure gold in 
1,000 parts of the alloy. 

The weights usually supplied even by the best makers differ from the 
standard weights by varying amounts, which sometimes exceed 0*1 per 1,000. 
These errors cannot in general be disregarded. In many sets of weights, 
a cumulative error of 0*5 per 1,000 or more may be introduced. It is necessary 
to allow for the errors, or still better, to adjust the weights by carefully 
polishing them with rouge or with fine emery, or by rubbing them on a ground 
glass plate if they are too heavy, or by plating them with gold if they are 
too light. It is not advisable to gild weights unless they consist of platinum. 
Riders should be used instead of small weights. For further remarks on 
weights see above (p. 513). 

Auxiliary Balance for Weighing Cornets. — Robert Law, of the Melbourne 
Mint, has invented 1 an auxiliary balance which gives the approximate 
weight of the cornets without the use of any weights. The balance has a 
pan to hold the cornet attached to one end of the beam, and the other end is 
prolonged as a pointer, the position of which (when it comes to rest), with 
reference to a curved scale, denotes the percentage of gold present. The cornet 
is then transferred to the pan of an ordinary balance, and the necessary 
weights, already determined by the auxiliary balance within narrow limits,, 
are placed on the other pan. For weighing large numbers of cornets of widely 
differing weights, this balance is said to be convenient, saving both time 
and wear of the balance and weights. It has been in use since 1896 at the 
Australian Mints. The scale gives the weight of cornets from unrefined gold 
between 700 and 1,000 fine. The balance is not required in the assay of 
refined gold bullion or in other cases where the probable composition of the 
gold is already known approximately. 

Surcharge. — The gold cornet does not actually contain the whole of the 
gold present in the original alloy and nothing else. Gold is lost by (a) volati- 
lisation ; ( b ) absorption by the cupel ; (c) solution in the acid. On the 
other hand, the cornet always retains (1) some silver ; (2) occluded gases. 
The algebraical sum of these losses and gains is called the “ surcharge,” 
since the cornet usually weighs more than the gold originally present in the 
assay piece ; if the reverse is the case, the work is less accurate. The various 
losses and gains are discussed in detail below. 

Losses of Gold. — G. H. Makins 2 found gold and silver in the proportion 
of about 1 to 9 in the dust taken from a flue used only in gold and silver 
cupellation, but did not attempt to ascertain the percentage loss of gold by 
volatilisation. He also showed that large amounts of gold were dissolved by 
nitric acid in the course of assaying, and attributed the dissolution of gold to- 
the presence of nitrous acid ; but he supposed that it would not be dissolved 
in the weaker acid, where nitrous acid was formed in larger quantities, owing 
to the protective action exercised by undissolved silver, which formed the 
positive element in the gold-silver couple. The fact that gold is dissolved 


1 R. Law, J. Chem . Soc., 1896, 89 , 526. 

2 Makins, J. Chem. Soc . , 1860, 13 , 77. 
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by nitric acid in parting operations has been well known to bullion assayers 
for many years. It is, however, very slight, except when strong acid of 
specific gravity 1*42 or more is used. F. P. Dewey has published the results 
of some exact experiments on the subject. 1 In 1872 A. H. Allen showed 2 
that gold dissolved in nitric acid is not precipitated on dilution with 
water. 

As the result of experiments made by the author at the Royal Mint 
in 1893, 3 it was found that in the assay of standard gold (916*6 fine) with 
the ordinary surcharge of 0*4 to 0*8, the loss of gold is about 0*4 per 1,000, 
of which about 82 per cent, is absorbed by the cupel, 8 per cent, is dissolved 
in the acid, and the remaining 10 per cent., which is unaccounted for, w r as 
put down as having probably been volatilised. These ratios, however, vary 
considerably, as a hot fire increases the loss by absorption, while by prolonged 
boiling in acid, and especially by annealing the fillets at a high temperature, 
the amount of gold dissolved in the acids is increased. 

These results were obtained when using the ratio for cupellation of gold 
1 part, silver 2*75 parts, copper one- twelfth part, with the old-fashioned 
coke furnaces, muffle open to the fuel, and strong acid of specific gravity 1*32. 

With the ratio, gold 1 part, silver 2-J parts, copper one- twelfth part, with 
isolated muffle, gas-fired, the losses of gold have been more recently determined 
by the author, the details being as follows : — 

Volatilisation . — The fumes from the muffle were passed through an iron 
tube of U inches diameter, with a right-angled bend near the furnace. Much 
litharge was deposited at and before the bend, and a small quantity, dim- 
inishing rapidly in amount with the distance from the furnace, in the straight 
portion of the tube. In one experiment 35 batches of assays were worked 
successively in May, 1910, a batch consisting of 72 assay pieces, each 
consisting of 4 grammes of lead, about 0*5 gramme of gold and about 
I gramme of silver. The amount of litharge volatilised and condensed 
was 76 grammes, and this contained 0*2143 gramme silver and 0*0012 
gramme gold. The proportions of the metals present in the furnace which 
were volatilised and condensed were thus 0*7 per cent, of lead, 0*008 per 
cent, of silver, and 0*000.1 per cent, of gold. The ioss of gold by volatilisation 
of one part in a million is, of course, inappreciable in the assay. In other 
experiments similar results were obtained, the gold volatilised ranging down- 
wards from. 0*0001 per cent, to 0*00006 per cent. It is, of course, possible 
that a part of the volatilised gold was not condensed, but it is difficult to 
believe that as much as one-half could have escaped. 

The amount of gold absorbed by the cupel varies from 0*35 to 0*40 per 
1,000, in the cupellation of gold I part, silver 2J parts, lead 8 parts. The 
loss may run up to 0*5 per 1,000 of gold if the furnace is hotter than usual. 
The gold disjoined in the acid varies with the strength of the acid and with 
the ratio of gold to silver. With, a ratio of I to 2*17 the amount of gold 
dissolved is less than with the ratio 1 to 2*5. With acid of specific gravity 
1*20 and. the ratio of 1 to 2*17, the amount of gold dissolved in parting is 
certainly less than 0*005 per 1,000. With acid of specific gravity 1*30, this 
is increased to 0*03 per 1,000 if the boiling is maintained for five hours 
after t he ordinary parting is completed. 


1 Dewey, ./. Amcv. (.'hnti. >SW\, 1910, 3I» 318. 

2 Alleni (ikvm. New, s*, 1872, 25, 85. 

3 T. K. Bose, J. C , hem. Soc . , 181)3, 63, 711). 
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The loss of gold in assaying in present practice at the Mint may thus he 
stated as : — 

Volatilisation, ..... 0-001 per 1,000. 

Cupel absorption, ..... *400 „ 

Dissolution in parting acid, . . . *005 ,, 

It is clear therefore that the loss by absorption in the cupel is alone 
worthy of consideration. 

An increase in the percentage of copper in the assay piece is accompanied 
by an increase in the loss, as is shown in the following table, which gives 
the relative surcharges obtained in the parting assay of gold-copper alloys 
of different standards ; it is compiled from a number of results obtained 
at the Royal Mint : — 


TABLE LI. 


Standard of Alloy. 

Surcharge on the Assay Piece 
per 1,000. 

916-6 

+ 0-6 

750 

-1- 0*5 

625 

+ 0*4 

500 

*0 

375 

i 

- 0*6 


The amounts of lead used were in accordance with those given in column 
B of Table L, p. 528. Table LI, as already explained, only gives relative 
surcharges ; the absolute amounts vary with the treatment. 

The influence of the temperature of the furnace on the surcharge was 
pointed out by Roberts-Austen. 1 The following table is compiled from the 
results of his experiments : — 

TABLE LII. 


Temperature of Furnace. 

Composition of Alloy. 

Surcharge 

(а) Slightly lower than usual, . 

(б) Ordinary temperature, 

(c) Slightly higher than -usual, 

j Gold, 916-7 ( 

| Copper, 83-3 f 

+ 0*05 
- 0*10 
- 0*37 


The loss of gold was found to be 0-645 per 1,000 in series (a), and 0-723 per 
1,000 in series (b). 

Rossler 2 has shown that the loss of gold in cupellation increases with 
the amount of lead used and decreases as the amount of silver is increased. 

The author obtained the following results at the Royal Mint in 1914, 
by cupelling under precisely similar conditions as to temperature and 
draught the stated amounts of lead with 0*5 gramme gold, 1-054 grammes 
silver and 0*046 gramme copper : — 


1 See Percy, Metallurgy of Silver and Gold , p. 275. 

2 Rossler, Dingl . Poly. J., 206, 185. 
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TABLE LUX. 


Weight of Lead. 

Loss of Gold in Cnpcllation. 

1 gramme. 

0*18 per 1,000. 

i 2 grammes. 

0*26 „ 

i 4 „ 

| 0*50 „ 

! S 

0*80 ,, 

20 ,, j 

t . i 

1*90 ,, 


idver Relatiied in the Cornet . — It lias been found at the Eoyal Mint that 
l* boiling in the first acid the amount of silver retained is about 2-5 to- 
[Kiris per 1,000. The amount left undissolved by the second acid varies. 
l the length of time of its action. Under normal conditions with a sur- 
ge of 0-0 to 0*8, the silver left in the cornets is from 1*0 to 1*2. 
ty continuing to boil in the second acid kept at about specific gravity 
by occasional additions of water, the following results were obtained 
he author in I Oil : — 


TABLE LI V. 


'(or SO minutes in first, acid, . 



Surcharge per 1 ,<)<»(>. 

d* 8 03 



Fineness of Cornets. 

990-79 

,, 5 ,, second acid, 



1 *18 

998*59 

n 10 



0*90 

998-81 

m liO 



0*78 

999-03 

„ :«) 



0*59 

999 07 

M 10 



0 *41 

999*27 

,, ~>o 



0*80 

999-38 

, , l hour in ,, 



+ 0*23 

999*45 

,, 2 hours in ,, 



- 0*04 

999-00 

it *“> it n 



- 0*27 

999-77 


t each hour, fresh acid free from silver was substituted for the previous. 
, The. results show that very little gold is dissolved in acid of specific 
ity 1*25, when parting cornets of the ratio of 1 to 2 the total amount 
id dissolved in live hours in such, acid being about (WJ2 per 1,000. 
f 1 he acid continues to boil until its constant strength is reached (sp. gr. 
), gold is dissolved to a considerable extent (0*5j>er 1,000). If much gold 
issolved the results are not uniform. When checks are used perfectly 
d*a.ef.ory results are obtained with surcharges of from d- 0*2 to -1-1/0 
1 ,n< HI or even more. 

Effect of Yanjimj Ike Proportion of Rilvcr to Gold . — The views of various 
tors on the best proportion to be used have been given above (p. 527). 
following are some of the results of a scries of experiments made by 
author in the years 11)01-5. In each case the results are the means of 
imher of closely concordant assays worked together under similar con- 
mis. Except where stated otherwise, the cornets were parted by boiling 
if rie acid for two half -hours, the first acid being of sp. gr. 1*20, and the 
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second acid of sp. gr. 1*32. In all cases 0*5 gramme of gold, 0*045 gramme 
of copper and 4 grammes of lead were used - 


Ratio oi silver to gold, . 

2*71 

2*50 

2*oo 


IVr 1,000. 

IVr 1,000. 

IVr 1,000. 

Surcharge, . 

. 4- O-202 

4- 0*208 

4- 0*052 

Loss of gold, 

0*174 

0*547 

0*503 

Silver retained by cornet, 

0*755 

0*755 

0*555 


When tlie ratio of 2 parts of silver to 1 part oi gold is used, it is seen that 
the amount of silver retained by the cornet is less, the loss of gold greater 
and the surcharge less than when more silver is used. 

If the surcharges are higher, the relation of the results remains approxi- 


mately the same as shown below 

Ratio of silver to gold, . . . 2*75 2*00 

I T*r 1,000. IVr 1,000. 

(Surcharge — Series (a), . . . 4 0-508 4 0-455 

„ „ \b) 9 . . . 4* 0*873 -i- 0*705 

If less than 2 parts of silver to 1 of gold are used, the surcharge begins to rise 
again, as follows : — 

Ratio of silver to gold, 2*1 7 2*ot > I -lit » 1 -75 

Surcharge, per 1,000, 4*1*05 : 1*03 ; 1*15 4 1*50 


If the ratio of silver to gold is lower than 1 *75 to .1, the cornets are not properly 
parted by boiling in two acids in the ordinary way. By boiling for half an 
hour each in three acids of sp. gr. 1 *20, 1 *32, and 1*11 respect ively, the following 
results were obtained 

Ratio of silver to gob l, . 2*< H ) 1 *0< > 1*75 1 *5 < ) I *25 1 4 )0 

.Surcharge, per .1,000, . *|-0*S0 i o-so j 0-87 • 1*52 4 3*00 ; 533*0 

Among other results, it. was found that the uniformity of the. assays was 
greater when the ratio of about 2 to I was used than in the case of other 
ratios. This led to the adoption of the. ratio of 2,\ to 1 for bullion assays at 
the Royal Mint. 

Occluded U tinea. Graham 1 proved that certain cornets retained twice 

their volume of gases (mainly carbon monoxide) in occlusion after annealing. 
This would amount to two parts by weight in 10,000. According to Varren- 
trapp, the gas retained varies with the temperature at which annealing takes 
place. Recent experiments at the Royal Mint show that under ordinary 
working conditions the amount of gases absorbed by cornets is practically 
nil . 

Checks or Proofs. — Since the losses and gains detailed above are dependent 
•on so many conditions, it is always necessary to subject, cheek- pieces of known 
•composition to the same operations as the alloys under examination. The 
use of checks in the Royal Mint was prescribed by law as early as the four- 
teenth century. 2 Standard trial plates (015*5 line) were made and used for 

1 Graham, Phil . Trans. Roy. Par., 1800, p. f>33. 

2 Fourth Annual Pa port of the Mint , 1873, p. 38. 
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this purpose. Pure gold is now in general use for check assays except in 
special cases, such as at mints and hall marking offices. 1 If 1,000 parts of 
pure gold were taken originally as a check, and the weight of the resulting 
cornet is 1,000*3, then 0*3 must be deducted from all the other results. No 
appreciable error is caused, provided that the standard of the alloys under 
examination is not much below 1,000. For example, if an alloy is 900 fine, 
the amount to be deducted may be assumed to be nine-tenths of 0*3 per 
1,000 or 0*27, the error in deducting 0*3 being in this case one-tenth of the 
surcharge. Experiments show that the assumption made above is justified, 
and that the loss of gold is proportional to the amount of gold present if the 
composition of the assay pieces is similar. The errors introduced by the use 
of different weights are usually much greater, unless they are carefully ad- 
justed (see above, p. 538). 

When the bullion to be assayed contains a large proportion of a base 
metal or metals, check assay pieces are made up of similar composition. 
Duplicate check assays for each variety of bullion in the batch are required. 
In cases where the composition of the bullion is not already approximately 
known and cannot be judged, by considerations arising from its colour, 
hardness, origin or other data, the effect of the base metals on the surcharge 
is ignored. The assays are in that case less exact, and the unknown base 
metals will usually cause an increase in cupel absorption, so that the results 
will be too low. 

The variation of surcharge caused by differences of temperature and 
draught in various parts of the muffle is determined by placing check assay 
pieces in suitable positions in the batch. The exact number of proofs and 
their positions is a matter for experiment with each furnace in use, and 
varies with the size of the batch of assays. At least two proofs, and preferably 
t hree, are used for a few assays, and from four to six proofs are usually enough 
for a large batch, such as 72, as used at the lloyal Mint. With careful work 
the surcharge throughout the batch does not vary on account of differences 
of temperature and draught in the furnace. 

It has been assumed above that absolutely pure gold is used for 
proofs, but. pure gold is not always available for the purpose. The 
met hod of preparation of proof gold in use at the Eoyal Mint is given below. 
Hi nee the assay of an alloy only gives the relati ve fi neness of proof gold and 
the alloy, it follows that, if the proof gold is not quite pure, the amount found 
in the ahoy will be in excess of the truth. If a sample of proof gold is less pure 
than the finest yet. obtained, an allowance is made. Thus, if it is 999*9 fine, 
a deduction of 0*1 is made from all results of assays checked by it. This 
deduction is readily proved to be a very close approximation to the correct one. 

Lastly, the tfc weighing-in ” correction is applied. If the original weight 
taken was, say, 1,000*4 (recorded as H- 4), it is sufficient to deduct 0*4 from 
the final weighing. In this correction 0*4 of alloy is reckoned as fine gold, 
but t he error is inappreciable when alloys differing but little from pure gold 
art*, under examination. In the ease of an alloy 900 fine, nine-tenths of the 
weighing- in correction must he added to or deducted from the weight of the 
cornet.. If the alloy is 500 fine, one-half of the weighing-in correction must 
be applied, and in general if the weighiug-in correction is x and the weight 

of the cornet, is y , the correction to be applied in weighing out is 


1 Roberts- Austen and Rose, Pror. Rot/. 1900, 67 * 10H ; 1902, Jh 101. 
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Preparation of Pure Gold. — The purest gold obtainable is required for 
use as standards or check pieces in the assay of gold bullion. The following 
method of preparing it is now in use at the Royal Mint. About 20 ozs. or 
620 grammes of gold assay cornets from the purest gold which can be obtained 
are dissolved in a large flask in about two litres of aqua regia consisting of 
a mixture of 400 c.c. of nitric acid and 1,600 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. The 
acid is added little by little, and heat is not applied at first, or the action 
will be too violent. When action is at an end and all the gold dissolved, 
the solution is decanted into a large porcelain basin, the undissolved silver 
chloride being separated, and the excess of acid driven oh on a water bath, 
the sides of the basin being kept cool to prevent gold chloride from creeping 
up the sides. At the finish the blackish-red liquid is raised to 100° for a few 
minutes and then allowed to solidify. It should solidify at about 70°. The 
solid consists of HAuC 1 4 . It is dissolved in distilled water and diluted to 
about 20 litres (4-| gallons) in a cylindrical glass jar. More silver chloride is 
precipitated and is allowed to settle clear, an operation which takes from 
3 to 5 days. The clear liquid is then siphoned off from the silver chloride 
into an equal volume of distilled water, when it remains clear, no further 
separation of silver chloride taking place. The mixture is siphoned into a 
saturated solution of S0 2 in distilled water. This is conveniently made by 
passing the gas coming from a siphon of liquid S0 2 through two wash bottles 
and then into distilled water. The amount of S0 2 solution required is about 
60 litres, into which the 40 litres of gold solution is siphoned in a thin stream 
with constant stirring. 

Under these conditions the yellow-coloured gold solution is instantly 
decolourised, owing to the reduction of HAuC 1 4 to HAuC 1 2 , thus : — 

HAuC1 4 + SO* + 2H 2 0 = HAuC 1 2 + 2HC1 + H 2 SO. r 

After a few minutes gold begins to be precipitated in a fine state of division, 
the action being represented by the following equations : — 

2HAuC 1 2 + S0 2 -f 2H 2 0 = 2Au + 4HC1 + IL,SO } 

2IIAuC 1 4 -1- 3SO a + 6H 2 0 = 2Au + 3H 2 S0 4 + 8HCJL 

The precipitation is effected in five large cylindrical glass vessels. 

The gold is allowed to settle for a few hours, after which the clear solution 
is siphoned off and the precipitate is washed by decantation in a porcelain 
basin, and is then transferred to a large flask of a capacity of 3 or 4 litres 
and repeatedly shaken with cold distilled water. The mouth of the Husk 
is closed by a watch-glass held in position by the finger during the shaking. 
The water is frequently changed at first, but is left unchanged for several 
hours after the first few days. After washing for a week with cold water, 
the gold may be treated with strong ammonia with occasional shaking 
for 24 hours and the washing with cold water resumed. (It is found, 
however, that if this is done, a trace of ammonium sulphate is expelled 
from the gold on melting.) Finally, the flask is boiled for a few da vs, 
with occasional changes of water, until the presence of chlorides in the water 
can no longer be detected in a long test tube by means of silver nitrate, after 
the gold has been boiled in the unchanged water for five or six hours. The 
entire operation of washing occupies two or three weeks, distilled water 
being used throughout. 
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The gold is then dried in a covered porcelain basin and melted in a clay 
pot which has previously been washed out with molten borax. The pot is 
covered and heated in a gas furnace in an oxidising atmosphere. No flux 
is used, but it is advantageous, at any rate in some cases, to bubble oxygen 
through the molten gold for a minute or two before pouring. The gold is 
poured in an iron mould, which is neither smoked nor oiled, but rubbed with 
powdered graphite, and then brushed clean with a stiff brush. The ingot is 
cleaned by brushing and heating in hydrochloric acid, dried, and rolled out. 
The rolls must be clean and bright, and free from grease. The surface of 
the rolled gold plate may be again cleaned by scrubbing with fine sand and 
ammonia and also with hydrochloric acid, but if it is left rough, the plate 
readily accumulates impurities on its surface. 

The addition of hydrobromie acid to the clear solution of gold chloride 
has been tried without throwing more silver out of solution or affecting the 
duality of the gold. An additional precaution is to remove the gases taken 
up by tlie gold during the process of melting by heating it to redness in vacuo, 
but the consequent improvement in fineness, if any, cannot be detected by 
assay'. The method has also been tried of melting the precipitated gold in 
a silica tube in vacuo and allowing it to solidify before admitting the air. 
On the solidification of the gold the tube breaks. There seems to be no 
improvement in the fineness of the gold due to this treatment. 

Fine gold is made a little purer by scraping it just before it is assayed, 
and also by heating if to redness, as suggested by S. W. Smith. This is 
probably due to the removal from the surface of impurities such as grease, 
moisture, dust, condensed vapour, etc. 1 * 3 

Oxalic acid is often used instead of sulphurous acid as the precipitant, 
and is slated by K ritss to be the best precipitant if platinum is present. 
Platinum is not precipitated from its solution as tetrachloride by sulphurous 
acid, and tellurium, though reduced by sulphurous acid at the same time as 
gold, would not be present in the solution under the conditions named. 
Sulphurous avid acts in cold solutions, but if oxalic acid is used, it is better 
to warm the solution and to leave it to stand for three or four days. 

J. W. .Pack “ uses aluminium to precipitate the gold from its solution 
as chloride. F. Mylius :i extracts the gold chloride with ether, but the method 
gives poor results, judging from an examination of the gold prepared in this 
way at. the Hamburg Mint. At the Melbourne Mint, line gold is prepared 
by passing chlorine gas through molten gold previously purified by pre- 
cipitation and washing. 1 The results are highly satisfactory. 

Limits of Accuracy in Gold Bullion Assay.- Attention may here be drawn 

to the errors introduced by the lack of delicacy of the very finest assay 
balances in ordinary use. it has elsewhere been shown by the author 0 that 
bv weighing in the way indicated above, errors not greater than 015 per 
1 ,( )i H l may be introduced. It is, therefore, clear that this amount represents 
the limit of accuracy when such, balances are used. By weighing correctly 
to 0*01 per 1,000, however, and performing all other operations with scrupu- 
lous care, then in the determination of gold in high-standard alloys of gold 
and copper, or of gold, silver and copper, whether pure or contaminated 


1 T. K. Rose, ./. Inst, of Mi'talx, lOPi, 10,100. 

“ Park, Mat/- am! Sri. Frass, Mar. 7, 1 DUS, p. Ii21. 

3 M vlins, XritseJi. anon/. Chain., 1011, JQ, 203. 

1 F.’R. Power and R. Law, Fort //-fourth A n u n a! Report of the Mint, lOId, p. IMS. 

•* T. K. Rose, ./. Cla m. For., 180M, 63, 700-714; see also ,T. Phelps, /hid., 1010, 97 , 1272. 

35 
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with traces of lead, bismuth, zinc, antimony, nickel, and some other elements, 
the error does not exceed ± 0-02 per 1,000, if the mean of three results 
is taken. 

Parting with Sulphuric Acid. — The use of sulphuric acid of 66° B. instead 
of nitric acid for parting is recommended by some assay ers on the ground 
that the losses of gold by dissolution in nitric acid are variable, while sulphuric 
acid does not dissolve gold. The inconveniences suffered by the use of sul- 
phuric acid are that (1) lead and platinum are left undissolved by it ; (2) 
violent bumping of the liquid occurs during ebullition ; and (3) sulphate 
of silver is not very soluble in water, and the washing is consequently done 
with dilute sulphuric acid. However, it is stated that less silver is left un- 
dissolved in the cornets than in the parting by nitric acid if the proportion 
of gold to silver is between 1 to 2 and 1 to 3. 

Preliminary Assay. — If the composition of an alloy is quite unknown, 
a preliminary assay is necessary in order to determine the right quantities 
of silver, copper, and lead to be added. This determination may be made 
by the touchstone, by considerations of the colour and hardness of the alloy, 
or by cupelling 0T gramme of it with 0*25 gramme of silver and 2 grammes 
of lead, and parting the button in a flask. Simple cupellation with lead 
gives satisfactory results if silver is absent or insignificant in quantity ; 
according to Fremy this method, in which parting is dispensed with, is 
accurate to 3 milliemes if carefully performed with proofs. 

Assay of Gold by means of Cadmium.— Balling has shown 1 2 that cadmium 
may be substituted for silver in the operation of parting. The i gramme 
of gold alloy is placed in a porcelain crucible in which a little fragment of 
potassium cyanide has been previously fused in order to protect the metal 
from the air. Cadmium is then added in the proportion of 21 to 1 of gold. 
If silver is present in addition, the combined weight of cadmium and silver 
must be 2-| times that of the gold. The whole is fused and then cooled and 
plunged into hot water to clean the button, which is then parted in nitric 
acid (specific gravity 1-2), boiled in water for some minutes, dried and weighed. 
The silver, if any, can be estimated by precipitation as chloride from the acid 
solution, 'or, better, by titration with sulphocyanide. By this method the 
losses of gold and silver incidental to cupellation are entirely avoided. A 
similar method, employing zinc in place of cadmium, had previously been 
recommended by von J iiptner. j 

Alloys of Gold, Silver and Copper. — These may be assayed by the method 
just given, the copper being estimated as difference ; or the gold may he 
estimated as usual, and other assay pieces cupelled with enough lead to 
remove all the copper. The buttons thus obtained contain silver and 
gold only, and the proportion of silver is found by difference. The method 
of double cupellation, by which the button of silver and gold is weighed 
and then subjected to inquartation and parting, is less accurate than that 
just given, and both are inferior to cadmium parting and sulphocyanide 
titration. 

The cupellation designed to remove the copper is made with less lead 
than the quantities given on p. 527. If little gold is present, half the amount 
of lead there given is used, with increasing proportions as the amount of gold 
present increases. The temperature of cupellation must also he lower than 


1 Balling, Omtr. Zvitmh. fur Bcrr/. and Httnwnn., 1870, p. 507. 

2 ^iiptner, Zcitsch. mud. Chan., 1870, p. 104. 
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for gold, approximating more to that used for silver. Proofs of similar 
composition must be used and the operations require much practice before 
the necessary skill is acquired. The difficulty is that part of the silver 
is lost by cupel absorption and part of the copper is retained in the prill, 
it is almost impossible to arrange that these two amounts shall be equal. 
Accordingly the method should not be used. The cadmium parting alread\' 
described, followed by determination of the silver in solution by titration 
with sulphocyanide or by precipitation as chloride, should always be pre- 
ferred. If less than 33 per cent, of gold is present originally, the alloy may 
be parted at once without cupellation and the silver estimated as above. 

Effects of the Presence of other Metals on Gold Bullion Assay. — The 
effects on cupellation are the same as those given under ore assay (p. 507). 
in general, if a scoria is formed owing to the presence of large quantities 
of antimony, arsenic, cobalt, nickel, iron, tin, zinc, or aluminium, there is 
a loss of gold. The alloy should in that case be scorified with lead as a pre- 
liminary to cupellation. If mercury is present gold is carried off in the form 
of spray, and lost as the mercury boils off. The presence of tellurium is some- 
times indicated by the formation of numbers of minute beads of precious 
metal dispersed over the surface of the cupel. Tellurium compounds are 
best analysed in the wet way (see p. 553). 

If members of the platinum group are present they remain undissolved 
by the parting acid, and hinder the solution of the silver, and the assay is 
consequently rendered unreliable. The treatment of the alloys is discussed 
below (p. 5 lb). The eiTects of the presence of small quantities of various 
metals on t he surcharge in the ordinary parting assay is shown below. The 
table is t he result of experiments made by the author. 1 The presence of 5 per 
cent, bismuth does not alfcet the surcharge. All assay pieces contained 
i,0<)0 parts of gold, 2,500 parts of silver, and 91 parts of copper, other metals 
being added in t he proportions indicated. 


Metal added. 


Antimony, Zinc., Tellurium, Iron, Nickel. 
50 'I 'arts. 70 Parts. Parts. 50 Parts. 50 Parts. 


Surcharge, -|- 0-12 028 0-35 -|- 0*07 -|- 0*27 -(- 0*22 


These diiTerenc.es indicate the necessity of employing special checks 
containing t hese metals if such be present in the alloys. 


Assay ok various Gold Alloys. 

It- is often impracticable to apply the ordinary parting assay to t he. exami- 
nation of low-standard alloys of gold with other metals. Those are then 
tested by various other methods, of which a summary is given below, the. 
alloys being grouped in four series for convenience 

A. Alloys requiring scorifi cation. 

B. Amalgams. 

(J. Alloys containing members of the platinum group. 

I). Tellurium compounds. 

A. Scorifieation of Alloys. -Alloys of gold containing arsanic or antimony 
are reduced to a. tine powder and .scorified with thirty parts of lead and a 
half part of borax. If the slag becomes pasty towards the end of the 


1 T. K. Ros<\ ./. (* hcm . Snc ., ISOM, 63, 700. 
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operation more borax is added, a little at a time. If the lead button 
obtained is hard, a second seorification is necessary, with the addition of 
more lead. There is some loss of gold in the slag. 

Iron or Manganese Alloys . — The operation is tedious and difficult with 
these alloys, as they are difficult to fuse, having higher melting points than 
pure gold, 1 and the oxides of iron do not form easily fusible compounds 
with the litharge. An extremely high temperature is required ; ten parts 
of lead, one of borax, and one of silica usually suffice. 

Cobalt and Nickel . — Twenty parts of lead are used, but no borax at first, 
so that the oxidation of the nickel may not be hindered. A very high tem- 
perature and the subsequent addition of two parts of borax are necessary. 
Several successive scorifications are required as nickel and cobalt are difficult 
to oxidise. 

Zinc . — Oxide of zinc does not form a fusible mixture with litharge, and 
the slag is only rendered pasty by borax, unless it is added in large quantities. 
Gold is lost in the slag, but the loss is minimised by slagging off the zinc 
as rapidly as possible. Use 15 to 20 parts of lead and two to three parts 
of silica, with a little borax. Instead of silica, caustic soda may be used 
(W. A. C. Newman). 

Tin . — Twenty parts of lead are required ; oxide of tin is rapidly formed 
but the slag is not easily fusible. Large amounts of borax are necessary, 
or still better, borax mixed with caustic potash or soda which forms 
a fusible stannate with Sn0 2 . 

Aluminium . — Alloys containing this metal cannot be assayed by scari- 
fication and cup ellation. As soon as fusion takes place in the inutile, aluminium, 
floats to the top of the bath, being of low density, and is rapidly oxidised, 
producing alumina which forms an exceedingly infusible scoria not easily 
removed by litharge. The production of the latter, moreover, is checked 
by the scum. Caustic soda would form a fusible aluminat e. 

Edward Matthey observes 2 that the removal of aluminium by digestion 
in hydrochloric acid, and the collection of the residual gold, does not yield 
satisfactory results. The process he recommends is as follows Accurately 
weighed portions of 50 grains each of the alloys are fused with lit harge, under 
a flux of potassium carbonate and borax with a small proportion of powdered 
charcoal, and the resulting slag re-fused with a further small quantity of 
litharge and powdered charcoal. The lead buttons containing all the gold 
(the aluminium having combined with the fluxes employed) are cupelled, 
and the resulting gold cupelled with silver and parted with nitric acid in the 
usual manner. The assays must be worked with checks or standards of line 
gold and pure aluminium. 

In the majority of the preceding cases it is better to analyse the alloys 
by wet methods (see p. 553). 

B. Amalgams. — The alloy is placed in a weighed porcelain crucible 
and gradually heated so as to drive off the mercury'. Aft er the greater part 
of the mercury has been driven off the temperature is raised to a full red 
heat which is maintained for half an hour. About 0*1 per cent, of mercury 
still remains in the gold after this treatment and can only be completely 
removed by cupellation and parting. Checks must be used, as the loss of gold 
in the operation may amount to 1 per 1,000. 


1 Fremy, Emit. Cltim ., vol. iii., L’or, p. 117. 

2 Matthey, Phil. Trans. Iloy. Hoc., 1892, 183 , A* 047. 
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A better method is to dissolve the mercury in nitric acid mixed with an 
■equal volume of water. A porcelain crucible or basin should be used and 
gentle heat applied. If the action is not too violent the gold does not break 
up, but is left as a spongy coherent mass. It is washed, first with nitric 
acid, and finally with water, and ignited. After ignition, further treatment 
with concentrated nitric acid for a few moments is necessary. The gold 
still contains some mercury, which is removed by cupellation and parting. 
.Mercury may be made use of to collect very finely divided precipitated or 
parted gold into a. coherent mass, the mercury being removed with 
nit rie acid. 

C. Platinum Group. -—Cupellation must be performed at a higher tem- 
perature than usual, and the iridescent bands are seen to remain longer, 
although they are less numerous. 

Platinum-Gold Alloy s. The button obtained by cupellation is dull and 

crystalline. If the alloy contains as much as 7 or 8 per cent, of platinum 
tin* cupellation proceeds slowly, brightening is only obtained at a very high 
temperature and the button appears flattened, and has a rough crystalline 
surface and a grey colour. If more than 10 per cent, is present, brightening 
does not occur at all, and the other features just mentioned arc more strik- 
ingly exhibited. On parting, the platinum is partly dissolved with the silver, 
but t he assay-piece must. lx*, boiled in acid for a. long time, and the parting 
is incomplete. When the ordinary parting assay is used the results are not 
satisfactorv if more, than 1 or 2 parts of platinum are present per 1,000 of 
allov. If. is necessary, if more plat inum is present, to add fine gold in accord- 
ance with the rules given in the section below on the assay of alloys of gold, 
silver, plat inum and copper. 

Kdward Matthev recommends 1 2 - the following method for alloys of 
platinum 900, and gold lun parts: 50 grains of each of the alloys arc taken 
and I rented with an excess ol nit rohydrorhloric acid which gradually dissolves 
the whole. The resulting solutions of platinum-gold chloride arc then evapo- 
rated nearly to drvness to drive off the free acid and diluted with distilled 
water to about 20* e.c., a. degree of strength ascertained by experiment to 
be the best- for the precipitation of the gold. The metallic gold is thrown 
down by means of crystals of oxalic acid, and is carefully washed, dried 
and weighed. It is necessary to use cheeks. 

Alloys of Gold, Pilrer, Phi hum and Copper.- In this ease it is necessary 
bo determine in the first instance the approximate composition of the alloy 
and afterwards to make, an exact assay. 

In the. approximate assays the*, amount taken is usually 50 milligrammes. 
This is cupelled with 1 gramme of lead at. a very high temperature, and if 
t lie button is Hat it. is again cupelled with more lead. When a rounded button 
has been produced its weight is accepted as that of thegold, silver and platinum 
together. The button is cupelled with twice its weight of silver and parted 
in concent rat ed sulphuric acid, which dissolves the silver and leaves the gold 
and platinum as a residue. The gold is parted Irom the platinum in nitric 
arid, but* it- is necessary for the amount ol gold to be at least ten times that 
of tin* platinum, in order that, the result may be satisfactory. This propor- 
tion of gold is accordingly added with 21 times its weight, of silver, and the 
cupelled button is parted in nitric, acid. The cornet represents the original 


1 MuUhry, u/t. n't., p. 

2 V. K . IJosm, 77/ r PiHrtoiix Mrta/n, ]). 2/g. 
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gold contents (after allowing for tlie amount added) and the platinum is taken 
by difference. 

Thus, to take an example : — 

Weight of alloy taken for assay, . . 100 half-milligrammes. 

Weight after cupellation (Au + Pt + Ag), .95 ,, 

To this is added 100 mg. of silver, and 
the whole is cupelled. The weight after 
second cupellation and parting in sul- 
phuric acid (Au -f- Pt) is . .75 ,, 

To this 750 half- milligrammes of gold and 2i x 825 or 2,062*5 half- 
milligrammes of silver are added, and the whole is cupelled. 

Weight after third cupellation and parting in nitric acid = 800 half- 
milligrammes, of which 750 had been added in the form of pure gold. The 
approximate composition of this alloy is thus determined to be as follows : — 


Gold, . 

50 

Platinum, 

. 25 

Silver, .... 

. 20 

Copper, 

5 


100 

Final or Exact Assay . — Errors 

may occur owing to the following 

causes 

(1) In cupellation, copper is retained and is liable to be weighed as silver. 

A second cupellation with fresh lead 

would remove the copper but occasion 

a loss of silver. 


(2) In the sulphuric acid parting some platinum may be dissolved in the 
strong acid. 1 This is prevented bv using slightly diluted acid for the first 
boiling — <?.</., 100 parts by volume of concentrated acid, diluted with 20 parts 
of water. The second boiling may be in concentrated acid, or similarly 
diluted acid. On the other hand, part of the silver remains undissolved in 
sulphuric acid. 2 * This can be prevented (a) by increasing the proportion of 
silver to 8 or 10 times that of the gold and platinum taken together, a course 
which results in the cornet breaking up ; or (h) by adding gold to make 
its ratio to platinum at least 10 to 1, and adding an amount of silver equal 
to three times the amount of platinum and gold combined. 2 

(3) In the nitric acid parting, part of the platinum remains in the cornet 
undissolved. The amount, however, is small (l. or 2 parts per 1,000) if the 
ratio of gold to platinum is 10 to 1, and that of silver to gold and platinum 
combined about 3 to l. 4 The errors are avoided or reduced to small propor- 
tions by the use of proofs or check assay pieces, the composition of which is 
determined by the approximate assay, and by the adoption of the following 
scheme of operations, which was worked out by M. Forest at the Paris Mint. 5 

1 A. Kteimnann, J. Sue. ('hem. hid., 1011, 30, 1210. 

2 J. F. Thompson and E. H. Miller, J. Amor. ('hem. Soe., 1000, 28, 1110. 

a H. Carmichael, J. Sue. (■ hem . I ml., 1002, 22, 1224. 

4 Carmichael, he. eit . ; alwo Thompson and Miller, foe. eit. 

5 (P n, ‘ Jtupport par /’ Administration den Mommies et Medaillex , 1001, p. xxix. >See also 
E. A. Hinith, The Sumpiinty and Assay of the Precious Metals , pp. 410-428. 
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Take 0*5 gramme (“ 1,000 ” in gold bullion assay weights) of the alloy 
for the sulphuric acid parting if the platinum does not exceed 100 milliemes, 
and less weight if a greater proportion of platinum is present. Gold is 
added, if necessary, to give a ratio of ten parts of gold to one of platinum. 

The amount of lead required for cupellation is about double the amount 
of lead which would be required in a gold assay (see p. 527), so that in a case 
in which the copper amounts to 150 per 1,000, about 15 grammes of lead 
would be used for 0-5 gramme of the alloy. In cases where the platinum 
exceeds 200 per 1,000 of the alloy, d’Arcet and Chaudet recommend a second 
cupellation with 1 or 2 grammes of lead. 

If there is a surcharge in the proofs of more than one or two parts per 
1,000 in the first cupellation, showing retention of copper, the prills are 
recupelled with fresh lead. 

Taking as an example a case in which the approximate assay of the 
alloy is — 


Gold, .... 

. 500 

Platinum, 

.250 

Silver, .... 

. 100 

Copper, 

. 150 


1,000 


the weight taken for assay will be 0*25 gramme. 

The cupelled button or prill in this case requires the addition of 0*5 
gramme of gold, and is cupelled with 3 parts of silver to 1 part of gold 
and platinum taken together — that is to say — 

Gold -1- platinum =0*75 gramme. 

Silver already present = 0*025 ,, 

Silver required to be added = 2*225 grammes. 

The amount of lead required for this second cupellation is 5 grammes. 

The button is worked as described above in the assay of gold bullion 
and the cornet boiled in slightly diluted sulphuric acid for ten minutes. 
This is a delicate operation, as the boiling point of sulphuric acid (325° 0.) 
is so high that glass vessels are liable to be cracked by cold draughts. More- 
over, the acid boils explosively with heavy bumping, and boiling sulphuric 
acid is terribly corrosive and inflicts dangerous wounds. It is advisable 
to use silica ware or a platinum boiler, if possible, but if glass is used it must 
be protected from the air by being wrapped in asbestos, and heated at the 
sides more than at the bottom. Sometimes pieces of carbon are added or 
a capillary tube, 1 to assist the acid to boil quietly. After boiling, the vessel 
is allowed to cool, as otherwise it would crack during decantation. The liquid 
is then decanted into a dry vessel, or into a considerable bulk of cold water, 
to avoid danger from the heat generated by mixing sulphuric acid and water. 
The decantation must be as complete as possible, to avoid heating on the 
addition of the washing water, which should be warm in order to dissolve 
the sulphate of silver. After washing twice, the cornet is again boiled for 
ten minutes in sulphuric acid and washed, dried and annealed. Its weight 
less 0*5 gramme, the amount of gold added, gives the amount of gold 
+ platinum, in this case 750 per 1,000. 


1 Smith, op. cit . , p. 410. 
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For the determination of the gold, 0*25 gramme or 500 half -milligrammes 
of the original alloy is taken, containing approximately — 

250 gold 
125 platinum 
50 silver 
75 copper. 

This is cupelled with 0*5 gramme of pure gold, making 10 parts of gold to 
1 part of platinum, and 2*25 grammes of silver and 5 grammes of lead. The 
resulting button is worked and parted in nitric acid as described in the assay 
of gold bullion. If, as generally happens, there is a surcharge in the check 
assays of more than 1 or 2 parts per 1,000, showing the retention of platinum, 
the inquartation and parting is repeated. The final weight is then 1,250, 
and after deducting 1,000 and doubling the remainder, the result 500 is 
obtained. 

If necessary as small a quantity as 0*1 gramme may be taken for assay. 
This is a convenient amount for alloys containing 900 to 950 platinum and 
the remainder gold. 

The cupellation requires a higher temperature in proportion as the per- 
centage of platinum is greater, and alloys containing over 50 per cent, of 
platinum cannot be freed from lead without the help of the oxygen-gas blow- 
pipe. The dissolved platinum colours the nitric acid solutions brown. The 
cornets are dark coloured or grey if they contain platinum. 

Palladium-Gold Alloys . — The palladium is dissolved in parting if the 
weight of silver is at least three times that of the gold, yielding an orange 
coloured solution. Matthey recommends double parting. Separation may 
also be effected by fusion with six to eight parts of potassium bisulphate, 
and dissolving out the dark brown palladious sulphate by boiling water. 1 
A second fusion is usually necessary to render the gold residue quite pure. 

As in the case of platinum, palladium may be separated from gold by 
dissolving the alloy in aqua regia, evaporating to dryness, taking up with 
water and precipitating the gold by oxalic acid from a very dilute solution : 
the palladium remains in solution. 

Rhodium- and Iridium-Gold Alloys. — Iridium, if present, always sinks 
to the bottom of the cupelled button as it is very dense (specific gravity = 
21*38), and is not usually fused at the temperature of the muffle, but occurs 
in the state of fine black crystalline particles. Hence, when the button is 
rolled into a cornet with the lower face outwards (p. 535) iridium occurs as 
black sooty spots or streaks which are seen by a lens to fill up depressions 
in the surface of the gold. 

Both rhodium and iridium are almost insoluble in aqua regia. If gold 
alloys containing both of them are parted in the ordinary way with nitric 
acicl, only a small quantity of rhodium goes into solution with the silver. 
The residue consisting of the gold, the iridium and most of the rhodium 
may then be attacked by dilute aqua regia when the gold is dissolved together 
with only traces of the other metals. These may be separated by evaporating 
the solution to dryness and heating to dull redness, when the reduced metals 
being no longer alloyed may be completely separated by dissolving the gold 
in aqua regia. 

1 H. Rose, quoted by E. Cumenge and E. Euchs, Vor dans le laloratoire (Fremy, Envy. 
Chim ., p. 177. 
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According to d’Hennin, 1 iridium may be separated from gold by fusing 
it with fluxes, the charge being made up as follows : — 

Iridic gold, . . . . . .12*5 grains. 

Sodium arsenate, . . . . 3 „ 

Black flux (a deflagrated mixture of nitre 

and tartar), . . . . . .18 „ 

Ordinary flux (consisting of borax, cream of 

tartar, charcoal and litharge), . . 20 „ 

The iridium forms a speiss with the iron and the arsenic, and the lead button 
formed at the bottom of the fused mass contains all the gold. 

The estimation of osmium, iridium, and ruthenium in gold bullion has 
also been studied by Riche, Leidie, and Quennessen, 2 3 assayers at the French 
Mint. 

D. Tellurium Alloys. — These must be treated by wet methods. The 
.alloy may be dissolved in nitrohydrochloric acid, and the solution con- 
taining both gold and tellurium evaporated with a large excess of hydro- 
chloric acid until no more chlorine is given off, when both gold and tellurium 
are readily precipitated by a current of sulphur dioxide gas. On attacking 
the precipitate with dilute nitric acid the tellurium is dissolved in the state 
of tellurous acid, and the gold residue may be dried and weighed, and its 
purity ascertained by incjuartation and parting. The greater part of the 
tellurium may be removed from gold- tellurium alloys by boiling in nitric 
.acid, and the residue can be cupelled and parted with very little loss of gold. 

Wet Methods of Assay of Gold Alloys, Compounds, etc. — Assays or com- 
plete analyses of gold bullion, natural minerals, etc., can be made by the 
ordinary chemical methods given in books on quantitative analysis. From 
1 to 5 grammes of bullion are usually enough, but a much larger amount is 
necessary if the alloy is nearly pure gold. M. Forest takes 300 grammes 
of gold bullion when examining it for small quantities of impurities. In 
general the residue left after prolonged action of nitric or sulphuric acid is 
not sufficiently pure to weigh as gold, and complete solution in aqua regia 
is usually necessary. From the solution the gold may be precipitated by 
(a) ferrous sulphate, (b) sulphurous acid, (c) oxalic, add, (d) sulphuretted 
hydrogen, (e) ammonium sulphide, followed by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. The following remarks may be of value in aiding the chemist in .his 
•choice of a precipitant in any particular case. 

Nitric acid must always be expelled, from the solution by warming with 
successive additions of hydrochloric acid. The acid solution must not be 
heated too strongly or loss of gold chloride by volatilisation occurs. Some 
other chlorides escape more freely. Ferrous sulphate and sulphurous acid 
act well in strongly acid (HOI) solutions ; oxalic add, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and ammonium sulphide best in presence of small quantities of 11.01. The 
solution should be dilute (say 1 part of gold in 300 of water), so that other 
metals may not be carried down by the gold. Sulphate of iron gives a very 
finely divided precipitate which is diilicult to wash by decantation without 
loss ; precipitation is slow in cold solutions. Oxalic acid causes plates and 
scales to form which are readily washed and are very pure ; it acts best, in 

1 (VHennin, Dintjl. Poftr. I37» 44.3. 

2 HwUibnc Rapport par P Admi aialratinn des Moanain vi Mv.daillcx, 11103, p. xxix. 

3 Forest, Nca.vibmc Rapport par P Ad alia titration dm Monnaiex at MedaiUcx, 1904, p. xxxi. 
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boiling liquids, but a temperature of 80° for forty-eight hours suffices ; in 
the cold or in the presence of much hydrochloric acid or alkaline chlorides 
the action is very slow and partial ; a large excess of the precipitant must 
be present. Oxalic acid is used for solutions containing metals of the platinum 
group, which are not precipitated by it. Alkaline oxalates act better than 
the free acid. 

Sulphurous acid is an excellent precipitant for most solutions. It acts 
rapidly and completely in the cold, and does not readily precipitate other 
metals, except tellurium. Sulphuretted hydrogen is used in the absence 
of all other metals whose sulphides are insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

In all cases careful consideration must be given to the nature of the 
base metals present, and the precipitant which will not render any of them 
insoluble must be selected. 

Other Methods of Bullion Assay. — Among methods which have been 
proposed at various times, and which may still be of service occasionally 
in particular cases, may be mentioned (1) The trial by the touchstone 
(a method still extensively used by jewellers) ; the assay by means of 
considerations as to (2) the colour, and (3) the density of alloys ; (4) 
spectroscopic assay. A brief description of each of these methods is 
appended. 

1. Trial by the Touchstone. — This, is the oldest method of assay. It is. 
described by Theophrastus, about 300 b.c., 1 and the methods in use in Ger- 
many in the 16th century are fully detailed in Agricola. 2 The assay consists, 
in rubbing the gold bullion to be tested on a hard dark-coloured smooth 
stone, and comparing the appearance and colour of the streak with those 
made by carefully prepared touch needles of known composition. The 
effect of the action of nitric acid and dilute aqua regia on these streaks is 
also noted. Touchstones usually consist of Lydianstone or of silicified wood, 
and black or dark green stones are best. Only alloys of gold and copper 
or of gold and silver can be thus tested. The trial is more sensitive for alloys 
below 750 fine than for higher standards. The amount of gold in alloys 
between 700 and 800 fine can be determined correct to 5 parts per ] ,000. 

2. Colour and Hardness of Alloys. — These properties form a guide to 
the composition of copper-gold alloys, an increase of copper corresponding 
to a heightening of the colour and an increase of the hardness as tested with 
shears or a knife. On heating the alloy to redness in air, the degree of black- 
ening of the surface is a further indication of the percentage composition, 
if compared with plates of known fineness. 

3. Density of Gold-copper Alloys. — The determination of the fineness 

of these alloys by taking their densities was investigated by Roberts- 
Austen at the Royal Mint in 1876. 3 He showed that the densities found 
by experiments were nearly equal to those obtained by calculation on the 
assumption that the union of the two metals was accompanied neither by 
contraction nor expansion. The alloys examined ranged from 860 to 1,000 
fine, and were made into discs which were all compressed to the same extent. 
The conclusion arrived at was that the fineness of large masses of gold can be 
deduced from their densities correct to part. In the case of individual 

coins the results are only approximate. 


1 See Hoover’s Agricola , p. 252, note 37. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 252-260. 

3 Roberts- Austen, Seventh Annual Report of the Mint, 1870, p. 41. 
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4. Assay by means of the Spectroscope. — This method of determining 
the composition of gold-copper alloys was investigated by Lockyer and 
Roberts-Austen. 1 The arc spectrum of pure gold was shown to be altered 
by successive additions of copper, and near the English standard (916*6 fine) 
a difference of 2 or 3 parts in 10,000 in composition could be readily detected, 
but the amount of metal volatilised is so small that it cannot be made to 
represent with certainty the average composition of the mass, which is never 
perfectly homogeneous. When operating on a slip of alloy formed of 


Silver, 

708 

Copper, 

254 

Gold, 

. .. 38 


1,000 


the spectra of copper and silver alone were visible (Cupel). In an alloy of 
gold and copper containing from 200 to 250 parts in the 1,000 of the precious 
metal, the gold spectrum is barely visible. On the other hand, in an alloy 
of gold and copper containing traces only (-01 per cent.) of the latter, the copper 
spectrum was distinctly shown. 

The detection of traces of gold in alloys or ores by means of the spectro- 
scope, though sometimes attempted, is not remarkable for its delicacy or 
certainty. One method of procedure 2 is to dissolve the auriferous material 
in aqua regia, evaporate off the nitric acid, and pass induction sparks through 
the surface film of liquid, when the spectrum shows some narrow bands 
and some nebulous bands. The latter only are seen if a drop of the solution 
is placed in a Bunsen flame. The method may sometimes be useful when 
complex minerals are being examined. 


1 Lockyer an<I Roberts- Austen, I* hi!. Tram. Hoy. Roc., 1874, 164 , [ii. J, 405, and Mint 
Report, 1874, ]>. 58. 

2 Fremy, Envy, ('hint,, vol. iii., L’or, ]>. 154. 
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STATISTICS OF GOLD PRODUCTION. 

Annual Production of the Gold Mines of the World. — The production of 
gold in ancient times cannot be closely estimated, but, judged from a modern 
standpoint, it was probably very small. In the middle ages, however, between 
the fall of Rome and the discovery of America, the production was far smaller 
than before, and Jacob observes that in this period “ the precious metals 
were sought not by exploring the bowels of the earth, but by the more 
summary process of conquest, tribute, and plunder. 55 Even after the ex- 
ploitation of the New World began, the output of gold was for many years 
much too small to satisfy the cupidity of the conquerors. The development 
of the mining industry was prevented by the ruin and destruction of the 
natives, and by the almost incessant irregular warfare waged against the 
Spaniards in America in the 16th century, first by the Dutch and later by 
the English. Fifty years elapsed after Columbus discovered America, before 
the annual production of gold reached £1,000,000, and even at the end of 
the 17th century Soetbeer 1 estimates that it was only £1,500,000. The 
discovery and working of the rich Brazilian placers during the next half 
century raised the annual product to over £3,500,000 in the period 1740- 
1760 (Soetbeer), but as these deposits became exhausted, the output again 
fell off, and in the period 1810-1820 had again sunk to about £1,500,000 per 
annum. The gradual development of the Siberian placers was the main 
cause of the subsequent steady increase in production up to an average 
of £7,500,000 per annum in the period 1841-1850 (Soetbeer), and this was 
followed by a sudden rise consequent on the discoveries in California and 
Australia. The maximum output from the rich placers of these countries 
was reached in 1852, when the world's production of gold is estimated by 
Sir Hector Hay to have been £36, 500, 000. 2 After falling to £21,000,000 
in 1862 (Hay), the output remained nearly stationary until about the year 
1888, when, from various causes mentioned below, the production again 
began to increase, and in 1899 reached £63,000,000. After a sudden fall 
to £53,000,000 in 1900 owing to the Boer War, the increase in production 
was resumed, and in 1911 the output was £98,000,000, the greatest amount 
on record. 

The increase since 1888 is due (1) to the discovery and development of 
new districts, and (2) to the progress in the art of metallurgy. The goldfields 
in South and West Africa, in West Australia, on the Yukon, at Cripple Creek 
in Colorado, in Mexico, Canada, India, and several other countries, have all 


1 Soetbeer, Matcrialen , etc . , 1870, p. 1. 

2 First Report of the Commission on the Precious Metals (C. 5,090), 1887, p. 808. 
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been developed since 1888. The production in Africa alone rose from £900,000 
in 1888 to £43,500,000 in 1912. With modern practice, the development, 
working out and abandonment of gold deposits is far more rapid than in 
former times, and some of these fields already show signs of approaching 
exhaustion. 

The increase of production due to improved metallurgical methods is- 
difficult to estimate. Most of it must certainly be put down to the account 
of the cyanide process. 

As regards the future production, it is obviously impossible to predict 
what will be the effect of the opening up of goldfields as yet undiscovered, 
or of the invention of new processes for treating ore of lower grade than that 
which can now be dealt with profitably. Excluding the Transvaal, the pro- 
duction of the rest of the world has been falling since 1909, and that of the 
Transvaal has fallen since 1912. in the existing conditions a continued fall 
in the world’s output appears to be indicated. 


TABLE LY. — Gold Production of the World, 


1848-1913. 


Vi«ir. 

Value in C Millions. 

. .. j 

V ear. 

Value fn ,C M 

ISIS 

13-5 

1881 

20*0 

1840 

17*5 

1882 

20 -2 

1850 

18-5 

1 883 

10-0 

1851 

24*0 

1 884 

10-1 

1852 

30 *5 

1885 

10*5 

1858 

31 0 

1880 

20 -4 

1854 

25*1 

1887 

21*7 

1855 

27*0 

1888 

22 0 

1850 

29 5 

1880 

24*0 

1857 

20*0 

1890 

2 .* >2 

1858 

24 8 

1801 

20*8 

1850 

24*0 

1 802 

30*1 

1800 

23 -8 

1 803 

32 *4 

1801 

22*8 

1804 

37*2 

1802 

21*4 

1 805 

4 0 0 

1 808 

21 3 

1 800 

4 1 *5 

1804 

22*0 

i 1807 

48*5 

1805 

2 1 •() 

1808 

50*0 

1800 

24-2 

1800 

03*0 

1807 

23*2 

1000 

53' 7 

1808 

24*0 

1001 

53 '4 

1800 

21*2 

1 002 

01*1 

1870 

23 -8 

1003 

i 07 2 

1871 

23*3 

1004 

70 '5 

1872 

22-0 | 

! 1005 

70 2 

1873 

22 ’3 

! 1000 

81 '7 

1874 

2 T \ r > 

1 007 

83-0 

1875 

22 ■ 1 

1008 

80'5 

1870 

22 *3 

1 000 

03 7 

1877 

23*4 

: 1010 

04 7 

1878 

22 • 1 

1011 

: 07*0 

1879 

20 -S 1 

1012 

1 *07 '5 

1880 

21*2 

ii 1913 

1 03 3 


ii 
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The table on p. 557 gives the production of gold in the world in millions 
■of pounds sterling for each year from 1848 to 1913. 1 2 The figures for the 
years 1848 to 1851 are quoted from A. Del Mar’s History of the Precious 
Metals, p. 179, and the Westminster Review, Jan., 1876. Those for the 
years 1852 to 1885 are on the authority of Sir Hector Hay {Report of the 
Commission on the Precious Metals, 1887 (C. 5099), p. 308). Those for 
the years 1886 to 1899 are from the Reports of the Director of the United 
States Mint. Those for the years 1900 to 1911 are from the Reports of 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, Home Office (Mines and Quarries, Part IV., 
annually). Those for the years 1912 and 1913 are from the Mineral 
Industry. These authorities are the best available. Where the original 
estimates are in dollars or kilogrammes, they have been converted into the 
value in pounds sterling. 

The figures in the following table giving the relative production for 
the years 1900 to 1911 in the British Empire and in Foreign Countries 
are from Mines and Quarries (Home Office annual publication), Part IV. 
The figures for the years 1912 and 1913 are from the Mineral Industry : — 


TABLE LVI. — Relative Production of Gold. 


Year. 

British Empire. 

Kilos. | Percentage. 

Best of W 

Kilos. 

oi-l(l. 

Percentage. 

Total Kilos. 



1900, 

188,491 

47*94 

204,705 

52-00 

393,196 

1901, 

184,854 

47*28 

200,171 

52-72 

391,025 

1902, 

232,507 

51-94 

215,137 

48-00 

447,044 

1903, 

284,837 

57-92 

200,835 

42-08 

491,072 

1904, 

300,133 

59-31 

209,994 

40-09 

510,127 

1905, 

342,005 

58-95 

238,082 

41-05 

580,087 

1900, 

304,189 

00-84 

234,447 

39-10 

598,636 

1907, | 

372,149 

00-52 

242,583 

39-48 

014,732 

1908, j 

392,080 

59-84 

203,250 

40-10 

055,338 

1909, i 

395,281 

57-02 

290,748 

42-38 

080,029 

1910, | 

393,152 

50-09 

300,224 

43-31 

693,376 

1911, 

410,477 

57-25 

300,388 

42-75 

716,865 

1912, 

430,985 ! 

01-22 

270,882 

38-78 

713,867 i 

1913, 

432,549 

1 

03-3 1 

250,302 

30*00 

082,911 


The curves in Fig. 222 are based on these figures. 

The production of gold contained in or obtained from ore raised in the 
individual countries of the world during the year 1911 are given in the 
table on p. 559.- 


1 The value of 1 lyl. troy of fine gold is approximately JL*4 4s. 11 ‘4 o ld. or £4 '247 7 273. • The 
logarithm of this number is 0*0281,500. The value of 1 kilogramme or 32 *1507207 osw. of fine 
gold is £13(T5(>750, logarithm 2*1353475. In United States currency these values are— 
1 oz. $20.071452, 1 kilogramme $004.0025. 

2 Mines and Quarries, 1911, Part iv., Home Office, Cd. 7,217. 
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Year. 


Fig. 222. — Gold Production of the World. 


TABLE LYII. 


British Empire. 

Great Britain and Ireland, 
Canada, .... 

Newfoundland, 

British Guiana, 

South Africa, 

Rhodesia, .... 
Swaziland, .... 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, . 
Gold Coast, .... 
Australia, .... 
Now Zealand, 

Papua, .... 

British Borneo, 

India, ..... 
British Protected Malay States, 
Federated Malay States, 


Output in Kilos. 
11 

. 14,717 

71 
1,342 
. 250,642 
. 19,573 

400 
170 
7,890 
. 77,340 

. 14,148 

455 
879 
. 10,388 

89 
287 


Total for British Empire, . . . 410,477 
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Rest of World. 

Europe — 


Output in Kilos. 


France, ...... 

2,726 

Germany, . 

117 

Austria-Hungary, ..... 

3,467 

Italy, ....... 

29 

Portugal, ...... 

76 

Servia, ...... 

421 

Turkey, ...... 

1 

Sweden, ...... 

11 

Russia (for 1910), .... 

. 64,95S 

North America — 

United States, ..... 

. 145,784 

Mexico, ...... 

. ‘42,775 

South America — 

Argentine, ...... 

435 

Bolivia, ...... 

33 

Brazil, ....... 

3,428 

Chile, 

. 1,112 

Colombia, ...... 

4,766 

Costa Rica, ...... 

1,370 

Cuba, ....... 

30 

Ecuador, ...... 

416 

French Guiana, ..... 

2,994 

Dutch Guiana, ..... 

798 

Honduras, ...... 

1,361 

Nicaragua, ...... 

1,400 

Panama, ...... 

121 

Peru, ....... 

741. 

Uruguay, ...... 

106 

Venezuela, ...... 

1,278 

Africa — 

Abyssinia, ...... 

364 

Belgian Congo, ..... 

913 

Egypt, 

158 

French West Africa, .... 

. 55 

German East Africa, .... 

375 

Portuguese East Africa, .... 

93 

Madagascar, ...... 

2,850 

Asia — 

China, ....... 

4,987 

Indo- China, ...... 

113 

Japan, ....... 

4,08 1 

Formosa, ...... 

1,752 

Korea, ....... 

4,348 

Dutch East Indies, .... 

4,05 5 

Philippine Islands, .... 

290 

Total for rest of world, 

. 300,388 


Total Output of the World in 1911 , 710,805 kilogrammes, or 25,047,728 o/.s. 

f the total, South Africa contributed 34-8 per cent., United States 20-4 
ent., Australia 10-8 per cent., Russia 9 per cent., and Mexico 6 per cent., 
; five countries contributing 81 per cent, of the output between them. 
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The product of the United States for 1913, excluding the Philippine 
Islands and Porto Rico, is divisible as follows : — 1 


California, 

. $20,241,300 

Colorado, . 

. 18,109,700- 

Alaska, 

. 15,201,300 

Nevada, . 

11,977,400 

South Dakota, . 

7,214,200 

Arizona, . 

4,101,400 

Utah, 

3,570,300 

Montana, . 

3,320,900 

Oregon, 

1,477,900 

Idaho, 

1,244,300 

New Mexico, 

892,000 

Washington, 

657,500 

North Carolina, 

115,200 

Other States, 

52,900 

Total, 

. #88,176,300 


The product of Australia in 1913 is divisible as follows : — 2 3 


Ozs. Line. 

Western Australia, ..... 1,314,043 

Victoria, ....... 434,932 

Queensland, ...... 2(55,735 

New South Wales, ..... .119,057 

Tasmania, ...... 33,400 

South Australia, ..... 7,089 


Total, . 


2,205,450 


The product of the Witwatersrand alone in 1913 was 8,430,998 ozs. fine 
of the value of £35,812, 605, a or 38*4 per cent, of the output of the world. 

The total product of the chief gold-producing countries for the years 
1850-1913 was as follows : — 4 


Australia and New Zealand (from. 185.1), 
United States (from 1849), 

Canada (from 1802), 

India (from 1880), .... 
West Africa (from 1880), 

Transvaal (from 1884), . 

Rhodesia (from 1898), 

Other countries, .... 


£040, 007, 000 
722,294,000 

03.994.000 

42.381.000 

12.050.000 
401,000,000 

25.282.000 
543,0] 3,000 


Total, 


. £2,451,221,000 


1 Report of the Director of the (J.S. Mint 1014, p. 107. 

2 Annual Report of the Mint., London, 1010, p. 100. 

3 Report of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 
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Cost of Production of Gold. — In view of the fact that the value of money 
is measured in almost all gold-producing countries by means of the weight 
of the metal itself, it would be of special interest to estimate the average 
cost per ounce of its production. Complete data, however, are lacking. 
In the leading goldfield ■ of the world, the Witwatersrand, the cost of pro- 
duction per fine ounce of gold at those mills which were working more or 
less continuously seems to have been about £3 10s. in 1892, and Hatch 
and Chalmers estimated it for the mines situated on the outcrop of the 
Main Reef at about £2 14s. in 1895. Later details are as follows for the 
Witwatersrand : — 1 


TABLE LVIII. 


Year. 

Tons of Ore 
Milled. 

Cost per Ton 
Milled. 

Gold Produced, 
Ozs. 

Working Cost per 
Oz. of Gold. 

1908 

1913 

t 18,196,589 

25,628,432 

18s. Od. 

17s. lid. 

6,782,538 

8,430,998 

£2 9 6 

2 14 4 


In spite of the improvements in mining and metallurgical practice, it 
is clear that the cost of producing an ounce of gold in the Transvaal has been 
increasing of late years, owing to the fall in the grade of the ore and to the 
rise in prices, which involves an increase in the cost of labour and supplies. 

If, however, the results on the Witwatersrand can be taken as an index 
of the industry of gold production generally, it is clear that prices must rise 
much more — that is to say, the value of gold must depreciate considerably 
further — before any perceptible check is given to the output from that cause. 
The slight falling off of output during the last two or three years appears 
to be due entirely to the partial exhaustion of the existing goldfields. 

Consumption of Gold. — Many attempts have been made at various times 
to estimate the amount of gold used annually for purposes other than that 
of additional coinage. In 1831, Jacob 2 estimated the annual amount of 
gold “ converted into utensils and ornaments ” at about £4,500,000, while 
the production was under £2,000,000, without counting, however, imports 
from India and China, which were supposed to be considerable. In 1881, 
Dr. Soetbeer estimated the annual industrial consumption of gold in the 
world, after making deductions for old material employed, as amounting to 
84,000 kilogrammes or £11,500,000, and in 1885 he put it at 90,000 kilogrammes 
or £12,300,000, against a production of £21,000,000. In 1891, the same 
authority gave the industrial consumption of gold added to the amount 
hoarded and that exported to the East as 120,000 kilogrammes or £16,400,000, 
against a production of £24,000,000. In 1894, Ottomar Haupt 3 estimated 
the recent industrial consumption at only 270,000,000 francs or £10,700,000 
per annum,* but the exports to the East are not included in this amount. 
The Director of the United States Mint 4 estimated the industrial consump- 
tion for 1893 at $50,500,000 or about £10,300,000, for the year 1903 at 


1 Reports of Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 

2 Jacob, History of the Precious Metals , vol. ii., p. 322. 

3 Haupt, Arbitrages et PariUs , 8th ed., Paris, 1894. 

4 Production of the Precious Metals , 1893, p. 53. Report of the Director of the U.R. Mint , 
1904, p. 48; 1911, p. 24. 
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$76,350,000 or about £15,700,000, and for the year 1910 at $111,848,500 or 
•about £23,000,000. Doubtless the industrial consumption of gold is in- 
creasing in amount with the increase of population and wealth, but never- 
theless it is fair to assume that no such rapid growth has taken place of late 
years in consumption as has been already pointed out to have taken place 
in production. 

The export of gold to India and certain other countries, however, puts 
.a different complexion on the matter. The gold absorbed by India and 
Egypt in particular is in great part hoarded by individuals, who make no 
use of it for purposes of currency, and it may be classed as consumption 
equally with that used in the arts in the Western world. The Director of 
the United States Mint gives the following amounts 1 as having been diverted 
from monetary use during the eleven years, 1900 to 1910 : — 


Industrial consumption, 
India, 

Egypt, 

Japan, 

South America, . 
Mexico, 


$958,000,000 

433.000. 000 

146.000. 000 
69,000,000 

343.000. 000 
28,500,000 


Total, . 


. $1,977,500,000 


The total of about £400,000,000 represents nearly one-half of the pro- 
duction of the period. The remainder was mainly added to the stock of gold 
in banks and treasuries, 2 3 very little being required for additions to money 
in actual circulation, in spite of the increase of population and wealth, owing 
to the gradual change in the habits of the people in the management of their 
monetary transactions. 

The world’s stock of gold in 1914, excluding India and the East, is put 
by K. A. Lehfeldt at 12,410 tons or £J ,695,000,000, 4 and the annual increase 
in this stock at about 3 per cent. The increase is generally regarded as 
having a beneficial effect on the trade of the world, and as tending to cause 
a rise in prices, although there is no general agreement as to the extent of 
its effects in the latter direction. 


1 Report of the Divertor of the Mint for li) 11, Washington, 1012. 

2 Loc. eit . , for details. 

3 Lehfeldt, J. (them. Met. and Mo a. Roe. of >S'. Africa, 8e.pt. 1410, p. 52. 

4 Compare estimated stocks of £24, 000, 000 in 1402 and £500, 000, 000 in .1850. 
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— Accuracy of, 525, 545. 

alloys of gold, 547, 553. 
alloys of gold, silver, and copper 
546. 
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Auxiliary, 538. 
by means of cadmium, 5 46. 
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of density, 554. 
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cupel absorption, 539. 
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effect of temperature, 540. 
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Weighing, 537. 
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Assay of gold ores, 490. 
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— Crucible process of. 495. j. 
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— Fusion process of/49 5. 

Iridium in, 523. 
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— portable outfit, 515. 

I Reducing agents in, 496. 
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■ * scoriflcation method, 515. 

— — Silica in, 497. 
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Spectroscope in, 555. 
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wet methods, 501, 520. 
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Assay ton, 495. 
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Associated Northern Blocks, Kalgoorlie, 298. 

” Furnaces at, 298. 

| Asymmetrical current in electrolytic re- 
fining, see Pulsating current. 
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Attwood, G. M., 80. 

Auerbach, 3. 

Aulsebrook, E. E., 163. 

Aurates, 69. 

Auric bromide, 66. 

chloride, 60. 

decomposition by heat, 63. 

Preparation of, 60, 62. 

Properties of, 62. 

Volatilisation of, 61, 289, 291. 

Aurichlorides, 66. 

Auric oxide, 68. 

7 sulphide, 72. 
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Aurocyanide of potassium, 67. 

Aurosilicates, 71. 

Aurosulphites, 69. 

Aurous bromide, 66. 

chloride. 59. 

in electronic refining, 476. 

— — cyanide, 67. 

iodide, 67. 

oxide, 68. 

— — sulphide. 72. 

Australia, Gold in, 86. 
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i Burt filter press, 374. 

] Butara, 100. 

| Butters and Mein distributor, 349. 

Butters, G, 306, 307, 308, 380, 397. 

: Butters filter, 368. 

Butt of shoo, 168. 

34, | “ Byzant,” 35. 

i Cadmium, Assay of bullion by means of, 

I 523, 546.* 

1 Cadmium -gold alloys, 25, 29. 

! Cadmium in cu pollution, 507, 50S. 

! Calaverite, 51, 81. 
i Calcination, see Roasting. 

Calcining, see Roastinir. 

! Calcitc, Gold in, 70, 77. 

, Calcium carbonate in zinc boxes, 340, 313, 

: Calcium sulphate in cyanide process, 335. 

— in zinc, boxes, 313. 

Cairn oh, I). 1)., 84. 

; Cakes of slime, Formation of, in vacuum 
| nitration, 359. 

! Caldecott cone classifier, 258. 
i — ... — sand filter table, 350. 

! - system of continuous collection, 350. 

1 Caldecott, W. A., cited, 80, 159, 172, 175, 
; 180, 182. 204, 233, 236, 259, 324, 325, 

329, 332-342, 344, 350, 352, 354, 356, 
, 358, 359, 375, 378, 385, 388, 389, 398, 

I 400. 406. 4 31. 
j California, Chlorination in, 302, 309. 

; Californian dredge, 116, 118. 

; California, Placers of, 129. 

j - Origin of, 132. 

I - stamps, 159. 

j Revolution of. 166. 

Cal Ion, 4., 271. 

Callow screen, 256. 

Cam-pulley, 106. 

Cams, 164. 

— Bohr, 1 60, 171. 

Blanton, 165. 

— Distortion of, 171. 

- - Effect on lift of stain]) of, 1.09, 171. 

— - New Blanton, 165. 

Noise of, 170. 

Reversing, 106. 

Cam-shaft, 163. 

Rnoi«!nfra 1 (id. 
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Canada, Tell u rides in, S4. 

Capacity of tube mills, 237. 

Capel, 555. 

Carbide of gold, 71. 

Carbonaceous matter. Precipitation of gold 
by, 318, 337, 343, 385. 

Carbonate of soda, see Sodium carbonate. 
Carbonates as solvents for gold, 20. 

Carbon in cyanide process, 343, 385. 

.see Charcoal as precipitant. 

Card concentrator, 417. 

Carey, E. E., 192. 

Carmichael, H., 550. 

Carnot, A., 83, 521. 

Carolina, Chlorination in, 311. 

Carpenter, ,J. A., 3(36. 

Carter, E. E., 253. 

Carter, P., 188. 

Carter, T. L., 509. 

Casey, R. C4., 465. 

Cassius, Purple of, 3, 55, 73. 

Assay of, 520. 

Casting gold ingots, 433. 

Caustic soda, see Alkali. 

Cazo process, 147, 153. 

Cementation, 436. 

Cement gravel, 131, 139. 

Disintegration of, 141. 

Treatment of, 140, 149. 

mills, 140. 

pan, 141. 

Centrifugal pumps in cyaniding, 404. 

j n electrolytic refining, 469. 

jn sluicing, 114. 

Ceramic industry. Use of gold in, 71. 
Chalcopyrite, Gold in, 79, 96. 

Challenge feeder, 174. 

Chalmers, see Hatch. 

Chamber press, 373. 

Chapman, G. M., 112. 

Charcoal as precipitant for gold, 318, 337. 343. 
- — in melting silver, 432. 

- — in ore assaying, 496. 

in roasting ores of antimony and 

arsenic. 500. 

— Reduction of silver sulphate by, 449, 

450 

Charging tray in bullion assay, 532. 
Gharleton, A. G., cited, 81, 82, 83, 279, 294. 
299, 372, 490, 519. 

Charleton's gold dish for amalgamation 
assay, 519. 

C hash a, 127. 

Ghaudet, M., 527, 536, 551. 

Checks in gold bullion assay, 542. 

Chemical properties of gold, 5, 18. 

relations of gold, 5, 59. 

Chemicals used in amalgamation, 179, 184, 
191, 226. 

Chemistry of cyanide process, 321. 

of gold compounds, 59. 

of oxidising roasting, 284. 

Chester, A. ID, 13, 82. 

Chilian mill, 146, 248. 

Advantages of, 250. 


; Chilian mill. Speed of, 249. 

| China, Gold in, 85. 

j Ore treatment in, 145. 

: Chips, Battery, 194. 

| Chlor-aurates, 66, 69. 

i Chlor-auric acid, see Hydrogen aurichloride-. 
Chloride of copper, see Copper chloride. 

! of gold, see Aurous and auric chloride* 

; solutions, assay for gold, 521. 

| Chlorides, Attack on gold by, 18, 19, 22. 

Toughening gold with, 431. 

Chloridising roasting, 287. 

I Chlorination assay of ore, 519. 
j Chlorination process, 300. 

; Amount of chlorine used in, 306. 

, at Alaska Treadwell, 310. 

! at Mount Morgan, 316. 

• — barrel process, 311. 

; Copper salts in, 288, 307. 

j Cost of, see Cost of chlorination* 

I examples of practice, 309, 310* 

311,315,316. 

| Hydrochloric acid in, 305, 306. 

; in California, 309. 

| in Colorado, 311. 

! in Dakota, 311. 

I Lime in, 288, 306. 

: - Organic matter in, 306. 

i Oxides in, 306. 

- permanganate process, 315. 

— - — Plattner process, 301. 

.Precipitation of gold in, 307, 314* 

i 318. 

; Protosalts in, 305. 

! — Reactions in, 305. 

Silver in, 288, 305, 313. 

| Sulphides in, 305, 317. 

i Use of liquid chlorine in, 308. 

I - Use of sulphuric acid in, 306, 309,. 

311, 312. 

- Vat in Plattner process, 303. 

; — — Vat solution process, 315. 

; Chlorine, Action of, on gold, 18, 19, 22, 60, 61. 

on gold-silver alloys, 288,. 

305, 313. 

; — — — — on sulphides, 305. 

• Chlorine, Generation of, 304, 309, 31.3, 317, 

455, 462. 

Liquid, 308. 

I Refining gold by, 450. 

j Toughening gold by, 431 . 

! Choke-crushing by rock breaker, 157. 
i by rolls, 275. 

! Christy, S. B., 61. 289, 291, 325, 326, 331* 

! 332, 340, 343. 

| Chromate of gold, 71. 

| Chromium in cu pollution, 507. 

| Chuck-block, 162, 180. 

Chuck -shoe, 168. 

Circulation method of leaching, 353. 

of electrolyte, Systems of, 469. 

City Deep, cam-shaft, 164. 

Stamps at, 217. 

Clam-shell dredge, 118. 

Clarification of solutions, 358, 378* 
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Clarifiers, 358. 

Clark, A. J., 381-383, 391, 410. 

Clark, D., 284, 297, 316, 319, 393. 

Clark, J. S., 5. 

Clarkson and Stanfield’s air concentrator, 27 1 . 
Clarkson, T., 271. 

Classen, A., 523. 

Classification, 255, 256. 

on Rand, 406. 

Classifiers, 256, 257, 258, 259, 261, 406. 

Cone, 258, 261, 406. 

Dorr, 261. 

with ascending current. 257. 

Claves, Gaston, 7. 

Clay, Gold in, 75, 100. 

Cleaning slags, 500. 

Cleaning*up in chlorination process, 308, 314. 

in cyanide process, 379, 387. 

in dredging, 121. 

in hydraulic mining, 139. 

in sluicing, 110, 139. 

in stamp battery, 193. 

Clean-up barrel, 195. 

pan, 195. 

tube mill, 196. 

vat, 197. 

Clennell, J. E., 340, 344, 380, 397. 

Cleric i, E., 315. 

see Pelatan. 

Clevenger, G. H., 337. 

Cloud, T. C., 205, 432. 

Coal, Gold in, 75. 

Cobalt alloys, Scorification of, 548. 

Cobalt, Cyaniding at, 385. 

Cobalt-gold alloys, 30. 

Cobalt in eupellation, 507, 508. 

nitrate, antidote fo«* cyanide poisoning, 

345. 

Cobbe-Middleton pan, 227. 

Cohesion of gold, 4. 

Coinage, Alloys used in, 35, 49. 

Cole, 1)., 245. 

Collar of stamp, 165. 

Collection of sand in cyaniding, 348. 

Collins, A. L., 199. 

Collins, II. E., 38, 39, 55, 147, 224, 

Colloidal gold, 3, 64, 74. 

Colloids in cyaniding, 333. 

— ~ - in electrolytic relining, 467. 

in slime, 230. 

Collorn sampler, 492. 

•Colorado, Assay methods in, 495. 

— Chlorination in, 311. 

Coloradoite, 83. 

Colour of gold, 2, 23, 73. 

— — of alloys, Determining composition by, 
554. 

Colour industry, Gold in, 71. 

Comet crusher, 158. 

Composite crushing jaws, 156. 

Composition of gold bullion, see Bullion, 
Composition of. 

— - from chlorination process, 314. 

— - — from cyanide process, 386, 387, 

389. 390, 391. 


j Composition of gold bullion — 

I from various sources, 422. 

j retorted, 200. 

: Composition of gold slime, acid treated, 
* 388, 389. 

I of gold slime in zinc boxes, 380. 

j of native gold, 84. 

1 of placer gold, 140. 

| — — of tellurides, 82, 83. 

Compounds of gold, 59. 

Intermetallic, 26, 27, 29, 30, 

i 36-40, 50, 51, 53, 57. 

Concentrate, Amalgamation of, in pans. 229. 

Cyaniding of, 330, 392. 

Grinding of, in pans, 228. 

Concentration, 254, 262. 

Concentrators, 264, 265, 269. 

Air, 112, 271. 

Card, 417. 

Deister, 270. 

— Dry, 112. 

Early, 262. 

Elotation, 271. 

— - Erne vanner, 265. 

Multi deck, 270. 

— - Pulsating, 271. 

— — Willloy table, 269. 

Concrete mortar blocks, 161). 

Conductivity of gold, 5. 

Cone classifiers, 258, 261, 406. 

Conical tube mills, 243. 

Coning and quartering, 491. 

Conklin, H, It., 391, 417, 419. 

Consumption of gold, 562. 

Continuous pan -amalgamation, 226. 

slime treatment, 364. 

— — thickener, 361. 

Ooolgardite, 83. 

Cooling roasted ore, 299. 

Cooper roller bearings, 233. 

Copper amalgamated plates, see Amalga- 
mated plates. 

Copper, Assay of metallic, 519. 

chloride, used in toughening bullion, 

431. 

Copper-gold alloys, 25, 31, 32. 

Density of, 34, 35. 

Melting points of, 31. 

use in coinage, 35. 

Copper, Cold in, 75. 

in eupellation, 507, 508. 
in cyanide process, 327, 331 , 334. 
j - in sulphuric acid refining process, 460, 

| 442-444. 

j in zinc boxes, 338. 

j matte, Assay of, 519. 

| • ores, Assay of, 501. 

Cyaniding of, 396. 

- - oxide, Toughening by, 430. 

plates, see Amalgamated plates. 

* — pyrites, Cold in, 79. 

salts, Precipitation of gold by, 363. 

screens, 171. 

sulphate. Manufacture of, 443, 444. 

— — tables, see Amalgamated plates. 
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Cordner -James, J. H., 490. 

Comets, gold, Gases occluded by, 542. 

Silver retained in, 541. 

Weighing, 537. 

Cornwall, Round buddies of, 263. 

Corrosive sublimate, Toughening by, 431. 
Coste, M., 50. 

Cost of amalgamation, 40S. 

chlorination process, 308, 310, 

311, 315, 316, 320. 

cyaniding, 391, 394, 395, 40S, 409. 

dredging, 118, 122. 

— production of gold, 562. 

refining, 440, 444, 445, 450, 461, 

482-484, 489. 

working placers, 143. 

Counter- current decantation, 359, 416, 417. 
Country rock of gold ores, 77. 

Covers for amalgamated plates, 177. 

Cradle, 103. 

Crane and bucket dredge, 118. 

Creuzbourg, 3. 

Cripple Creek, Chlorination at, 312. 

Cyaniding at, 388, 393, 395. 

Tellurides of, 82, 83. 

Croasdale process, 291. 

Croasdalc, S., 291. 

Croesus mill mortar, 161. 

Croghan, E. H., 179. 

Croockewit, J. H., 41. 

Crosse, A. R, 327, 339, 354, 509, 523. 

Crown mines, Cyaniding at, 397. 

Crucible assay process, 495. 

furnace, 423. 

Crucibles, 426. 

graphite, Assay of, 521. 

Crushers, Rock, see Rock breakers. 

Crushing assay samples, 494. 

Crushing, Discussion of, 230. 

Dry, 072, 346. 

Energy required for, 232. 

in cyanide solution, 347, 397, 415, 416, 

417. 

in tube mills, 242. 

Laws of, 232. 

ore in cyanide process, 346. 

— in stamp battery, 145, 209. 

Crystalline structure of gold, 10, 27. 

— of nuggets, 12. 

Crystallisation of copper sulphate, 443. 

of gold, 10. 

of silver sulphate, 446, 448. 

Crystals of gold, Artificial, 13. 

distorted by rolling, 16. 

— — in ores, 77. 

Natural, 10, 77. 

Twinned, 16. 

Cumcnge, E., and Fuchs, E., 5, 64, 71, 73. 

104, 143, 527, 552.* 

Cunningham, N., 399. 

Cupel, Absorption of gold by, 509. 

Assay of, 514. 

tray, 531. 

Cupellation, 503. 

Effect of base metals in, 507. 


Cupellation furnace, 391, 529, 530. 

in assay of bullion, 528, 532. 

! of 0 res, 503 . 

Losses of gold and silver in, 504, 508,. 

538, 539. 

of auriferous lead in cyanide process,. 

391. 

Temperature of, 505, 534. 

1 Cupels, 503, 531. 

; see Cupel. 

j Cupriferous ores, Cyaniding of, 396. 

| Curtis, A. H., 185, 276. 

' Cyanates, Effect of, on gold, 325. 

, Cyanicides, 324, 332, 334, 356, 392, 396. 

: Cyanidation, see Cyanide process. 

; Cyanide, Amount used at Rand, 408. 

i as cover in cadmium parting assay, 

523, 546. 

Decomposition of, 332, 335. 

i Manufacture of, 322. 

j of gold, 67. 

Insoluble, 343. 

, of potassium, 322. 

; of sodium, 322. 

; Poisoning by, 345. 

Cyanide process, 311. 

Chemistry of, 321. 

1 Cost of, 391, 394, 395, 408, 409. 

■ Disposal of tailing in, 355. 

General methods in, 346. 

History of, 321. 

Precipitation of gold in, 375. 

Production of bullion in, 386. 

Silver in, 329. 

treatment of antimony ores, 395. 

of concentrate, 392. 

of copper ores, 396. 

of sand, 352. 

— of slime, 356. 

of sulpho-tellu rides, 393. 

j Cyanide solutions, Action of, on minerals, 
329. 

— - - in amalgamation, 328. 

: — Decomposition of, 332, 335. 

—Dissolution of gold in, 21, 22, 

323, 325, 326. 

— - Effect of, on gold in pyrite, 80. 

; — - Hydrolysis of, 336. 

: - — - - Poisoning by, 345. 

— Strength of, in practice, 354. 

: — Testing of, 344. 

; Use of, in amalgamation, 328. 

I Cyaniding, see Cyanide process. 

1 Cyanogen bromide, 324. 

j — Use of. 394, 395. 

, Cylindrical roasting furnaces, 298. 

! Cylindrical tube mills, 233. 

Daintree, R., 80, 96. 

Dakota, Chlorination in, 311. 

Cyaniding in, 410. 

Dana, E. S., 10, 13. 

; D’Arcet, C., 439, 527, 551. 

I Darling, G. A.,. 327. 
i Davidsen, M., 236. 
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Davis, W. M., 320. 

Day, A. L., 4. 

Dead-leaf gold, 47. 

Debray, H., 55, 60, 73. 

Decantation by counter-current, 359, 416, 
417. 

Decantation, Continuous, 358, 359. 

method of treating slime, 356. 

Decomposition of cyanide, 330, 332, 335. 

of gold chloride by heat, 63. 

Deep leads of Victoria, 131, 133. 

placer deposits, 129. 

Deetken, G. F., 300, 302, 303. 

Dehne press, 373, 393. 

Dehydrating roasting, 347. 

Deister concentrator, 270. 

De Launay, L., 79, 85. 

Del Mar, A., 218, 558. 

Dendritic gold, 77. 

Denny, G. A., 229. 

Denny, H. S., 229, 252. 

Denny, J. J., 393. 

Density of gold, 4. 

of gold-copper alloys, 34, 35. 

as determining com- 
position, 554. . 

of gold -silver alloys, 49. 

Density of ore-particles, effect on concen- 
tration, 254. 

effect on fall in water, 254. 

255. 

Denver Mint, Electrolytic refining at, 468, 
483. 

Pulsating current at, 484. 

Deposits of gold, Classification of, 77, 88. 
Depth of discharge, see Height of discharge. 
Desch, C. H., 25. 

Designolle process, 192. 

Desmarest, 3. 

Detection of gold in minerals, 517, 555. 

j n solutions, 65, 52 L 

Deville, H. St. Clair, 7. 

Dewar, J., 5. 

De-waterers, 351, 360. 

Dewey, F. P., 539. 

Dharwars, 88. 

D’Hennin, 553. 

Diabase, Gold in, 76. 

Diamonds and gold, 79. 

Diaphragm classifiers, 259. 

Diehl, L. PI., 232, 234, 

process, 325, 394. 

Diemer, M. E., 60. 

Die sand, 194. 

Dies of stamp battery, 161, 162. 

Depth of ore on, 173. 

Wear of, 163. 

Diesselhort, PL, 5. 

Diffusion of gold in metals, 25. 

Diggings, Gold, 99. 

Diodorus Siculus, 145. 

Dipper dredge, 119. 

Dip sample, 526. 

Discharge from stamp battery, 162, 172. 
of tailing, 110, 121, 140, 178. 


Dissemination of gold in rocks, 75. 
Dissolution of gold, Electrolytic, 20, 475, 
479. 

in acids and other solvents, 

18, 22. 

in chlorine solution, 22. 

in cyanide solution, 21. 

Distillation of gold, 7, 9, 55. 

of mercury, 42, 204. 

Distribution of gold in nature, 75. 

Geographical, 85. 

Geological, 86. 

Ditte, A., 13, 72, 81. 

Dixon Mann, and Brend, 345. 

Dixon, W. A., 323. 

Dodge crusher, 156. 

Doelter, C., 20. 

Dolomite, Gold in, 77. 

Dome mill, 399. 

Don, J. R, 76, 79, 94, 518. 

Donan, J., 74. 

Dope in Moebius process, 467, 469. 

Dore silver, parted by Moebius process, 
465, 466. 

parted by sulphuric acid, 440, 445. 

Dorinckel, F., 45. 

Dorr agitator, 366. 

classifier, 261. 

Dorr, J. V. N., 416. 

Dorr thickener, 359, 360. 

Double discharge mortars, 172, 273. 

treatment in cyaniding, 350. 

Dowling, W. R, cited, 182, 233. 234, 236, 
237, 243, 259, 357, 358, 430. 

Drag line used in treating placers, 123. 
Dredges, Capacity of, 117, 118. 

Chain-bucket, 114. 

Clam shell, 118. 

Crane and bucket, 118. 

Dipper, 119. 

Ladder bucket, 114. 

Washing gravel on, 119. 

Dredging, 113. 

Advantages of, 121. 

Cost of, 118, 122, 144. 

Difficulties of, 122. 

Loss of gold in, 122. 

Paddock, 121. 

Suction pumps in, 113. 

treatment of inland placers, 121. 

Dresden Mint, Refining at, 436. 

Dressing amalgamated plates, 180, 183, 187. 

ore, 254. 

zinc boxes, 378. 

Drift deposits, Origin of gold in, 98. 

mining, 133. 

Drop of stamps, Pleight of, 169. 

Order of, 173. 

Drops in amalgamated plates, 181, 205. 

in sluicing, 108. 

Dry blowing. 111. 

concentration, 112, 271. 

crush6dn»e, Cyaniding of, 347, 352. 

crushing, 272. 

by ball mills, 277. 
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ry crushing by Griffin mill, 280. 

— by rolls, 274. 

- — by stamps, 273. 

j n cyanide process, 340. 

in tube mills, 239. 

— washing, 111. 

Tying furnaces, Cylindrical, 272. 

— ore, 272, 273, 347. 
ubois, W. E., 75. 
ucat, 35. 

uctility of gold, 3, 27. 
uffield, P. W., 187, 200. 
uflos, Dr., 300, 311. 
uncan concentrator, 264. 
unn, E. J., 78, 93. 
unn, R. L., 113, 133. 
urant, W. T., 239. 

•urham, E. B., 468, 409, 488. 

»ust in dry crushing, 273. 

— in flues, see Blue dust. 

— Zinc, see Zinc dust. 

Uty of water in stamp mill, 175. 

ast, Exports of gold to, 502, 503. 

ast Rand Mines, Brown agitators at, 363. 

Gold- zinc slime at, 388. 

iaton, J. M., 250. 
lokfoldt, J. R., 75. 
dison’s dry blower, 112, 271. 

— dry washer, 112. 

— rolls, 275. 

Idwards’ chlorine generator, 401. 

— furnace, 294, 393. 

Idwards, T., 401. 

Igleston, T., 90, 139, 142, 210, 432. 

Egypt, Ancient treatment of ore in, 145. 

— Gold in, 1, 80. 

Hilo, M., 373. 

Ehrmann, L., 339. 

Electric furnace, 391, 419. 

Electrical conductivity of gold, 5. 

precipitation of gold, 385. 

Electricity, Action of, in cyan Ming, 325, 

320, 331, 385. 

Effect of, in amalgamation, 191. 

Electrolysis, Assay hy, 523. 

- Dissolving gold by, 479, 480. 

in gold chloride solution, 474. 

- — in silver nitrate solution, 404, 40(5. 
Electrolytic refining, Circulation of electro- 
lyte in, 409. 

of copper, Dore silver from, 4(55. 

of gold, 404, 474. 

Electro-silver amalgamated plates, 180. 
Clcctrum, 49. 

Elephant stamp, 213. 

Elevator, Hydraulic, 141. 

Diking ton, 323. 

Dlmorc’s oil concentration process, 271. 

SI Oro liners, 234. 

Slsner, 323. 

Smpson, J. B., 250. 

Snamel, Gold, 71. 

Snd-bump concentrators, 204. 

Snergy consumed in crushing, 232. 


Entwistle, A. L., 471, 477, 484, 488. 
i Equal-falling particles, 255. 

Equilibrium diagram of alloys, 24. 

Ercker, L., 429, 430, 490, 503, 525, 529. 
Erhard, 45. 

: Erosion theory of origin of gold in placers, 
96. 

Errors of assay weights, 513. 

; Eruptive rocks. Gold in, 78. 
j Estimation, see Assay. 

Etard, M., 315. 

i Etard's mixture for dissolving gold, 22. 

| Europe, Gold in, 85. 
j Eutectic alloys, 24. 

! Evans hydraulic elevator, 141. 

1 Eeans-Klepetko furnace, 292. 

Ewan, T., 322, 
i Expanded metal riffles, 120. 

Expansion of gold, 5. 

Exports of gold to the East, 562, 563. 
to South America, 563. 

| Faber du Four tilting furnace, 390. 

Fahlun, Chlorination at, 315. 
i Fairbanks, 93. 

Fairchild, O. H., 291. 

Fall of stamps. Height of, 109, 

Order of, 173. 

Faraday, M., 3, 323. 

Faraday’s gold, 3, 04, 74. 

Fay and North, 41. 

Feathering in oupellation, 500. 

Feeding stamp battery, 100, 101, 173. 

Feed water for stamp mill, 175. 

Feldtmann, W. R., 338, 341, 

Fermor, L. L., 320. 

I Ferric chloride, as solvent for gold, 19, 22. 
Ferrocya aides, as solvent for gold, 21. 

in cyanide process, 333, 342. 

Ferrous hydroxide, antidote for cyanide 
poisoning, 345. 

Ferrous salts in cyanide piocess. 333. 

Fe i rous sulphate, as precipitant for gold, 
307, 310. 

Filiform zinc, 375. 

Filter beds, 302, 309, 312, 352. 

presses, 371. 

pressing, 359, 300, 371, 372, 392. 

Filters in electrolytic refining, 473. 
Filtration hy vacuum, 359, 307. 

of slime, 307, 392. 

Fine crushing in rolls, 275, 270. 

grinders, 227, 232, 243, 248. 

, grinding, 219, 224, 228, 230. 

1 dscussion of, 230. 

! — in tube mills, 232. 

: of concentrate, 392. 

! Finger-bar, see Jack. 

I Fischer, H., 239, 242. 

Fizeau, 5. 

Flashing of gold beads in assaying, 505, 
533. 

• Fleming, 5. 

| Flint mills, 232. 

; Float gold, 205, 200. 
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Florin, Gold, 35. 

Flotation processes of concentration, 271. 
Floured mercury, 203. 

Flouring of mercury, 202, 204. 

Flour in ore assaying, 497. 

Flue dust in melting gold, 424. 

Flumes, 137. 

Fluoride of gold, 67. 

Fluorite occurring with tellurides, S3. 
Fluorspar in ore assaying, 497. 

Fluviatile theory of California placer 
deposits, 129. 

Fluxes in ore assaying, 497. 

in refining bullion, 427, 429. 

Fly catchers, 111. 

Foliated tellurium, 83. 

Foord, G., 537. 

Footplate of dies, 162. 

Forbes, D., 84. 

Forest, M., 550, 553. 

Forms in which gold occurs in nature, 77. 
Formulas for tube mill revolution, 237. 
Forrest, R. W., and Win., 321. 

Foster -Coolidire sampler, 492. 

Foster, Lo Neve, 93, 185, 271. 

Foundations of stamp battery, ICO. 

Fowler, A., 5. 

Frame press, 373. 

Framework of stamp battery, 160. 

Franke, R., 247. 

Frankfort, Electrolytic refining at, 460, 
475, 482. 

Fra/.eo rolls, 276. 

Free crushing by rolls, 275. 

Freezing point of gold, 4. 

Fremy, see Cumenge and Fuchs. 

Friedrich, K., 76. 

Fromm, O., 25, 30, 53. 

Frozen gravel, (lost of working, 144. 

— - — Gold in, 100. 

Frac van nor, 265. 

Hi filed belt for, 268. 

Fuchs, 10., see Cumenge. 

Fulminating gold, 66, 69. 

Fulton, 0. lb, 397, 502, 506, 517, 520. 
Fume, Zinc, see Zinc dust. 

Furman, II. van F., 84, 221. 

Furnace, Argali, 291, 298. 

- — Assay, 528. 

-- ( bal-lired. 530. 

- - at Melbourne Mint, 453, 455. 

- ~ at Royal Mint, 424. 

- - Blast, 391. 

~ - Brown, 291, 293. 

- - Bruckner, 291, 298. 

- - Bullion melting, 423. 

-- Bunker Hill, 291. 

Crucible, 423. 

- Drying, 272. 

- Edwards', 291, 294. 

- Electric, 391. 

Evans-Klepotko, 291, 292. 

---- - Faber du Four, 390. 

- Gas melting, 426. 

Godfrey, 291. 


; Furnace, Herreshoff, 291, 292. 

Hof man, 291, 298. 

Holthoff-Wethey, 294. 

: McDougall, 291, 292. 

Melting, 423. 

> Merton, 291, 297. 

; Muffle, 528. 

O'Hara, 291, 292. 

Pearce turret, 291, 292. 

Refining, 423. 

j Reverberatory, 281, 309. 

! Revolving cylindrical, 298. 

1 Richards, 294, 318. 

j Roasting, 281, 309. 

| Ropp, 291, 294. 

i Stetefeldt, 291. 

Tilting, 390, 391, 426. 

: White -Howell, 291, 298. 

Fusibility of gold, 4. 

: Fusion in muffle, 495. 

! in ore assay, 495. 

of gold precipitate, 386. 

Gahl, R., 268, 

Galvanic action in amalgamation, 191. 

Gans, R., 74. 

| Gardner, W. H., 114, 116, 11.7, 118. 

! Gas furnace, 424, 426. 

Gas, Roasting with, 299. 
j Gates, A. O., 232, 247, 248. 

! Gates' crusher, 157. 

! Geber, 146, 437. 

! Gee, G. E., 49. 

i Gelatinous silica, Gold precipitated in, 72. 

, Gels in ore formation, 95. 

; Gels, Precipitation of gold in, 95. 

, Gcnth, F. A., 81, 82, 83. 

! Geographical distribution of gold, 85. 

! Geological distribution of gold, 86. 

! George and May Mill, Cyaniding at, 347. 

| German stamp, 154. 

1 Germany, Electrolytic refining in, 481. 

Gernet, A. von, see Von G cruet, 
j Giant, see Monitor, 
j Gibson liner, 235. 
j Closer, H. S„ 233, 231, 235. 

■ Gilding solutions, 17. 

Gilmour- Young process, 385. 

| Gilpin County concentrator, 264. 

Gilt Edge concentrator, 264. 
i Gitsham process, 397. 

; Glass industry, Use of gold in, 71. 

■ Glen Deep Mill, Crushing at, 231. 

! Globe and Phoenix Mill, Cyaniding at, 396, 
j Gneiss, Gold in, 77. 

Godfrey calcinor, 291. 

1 Gold, Action of chlorine on, 22, 305, 313. 

of cyanide on, 323. 

Allotropy of, 21. 

‘ Alloys of, 24. 

Bullion, see Bullion, Gold. 

bullion assay, see Assay of gold bullion. 

chloride, 59. 

: Gold chloride process of electrolytic refining, 
see Electrolytic refining. 
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Gold chloride process of electrolytic refining— J 

Circulation of liquids in, 469, 488. ! 

compared with sulphuric acid pro- j 

cess, 488. 

Platinum in, 477, 482, 486. 

practice at Denver ; 483. i 

at New York, 487. j 

at Ottawa, 4S4. 

at Philadelphia, 482. 

in Germany, 481. 

Pulsating current in, 479, 484. 

Rose’s experiments in, 478. 

Silver connections in, 488. 

Silver in, 477, 481, 483. 

Wohlwili’s experiments in, 475. 

Gold chloride solution, prepared by aqua 
regia, 19, 544. 

prepared by electrochemical 

process, 479, 486. 

Gold, Compounds of, 59. 

Consumption of, in world, 562. 

Distribution of, 75. 

dust, 78. 

Historical notes on, 1. 

in pyrite, 79, 208. 

Losses of, see Loss of gold. 

Native, see Native gold. 

nuggets, 78. 

ores, 77. 

Assay of, see Assay of gold ores. 

origin of word, 2. 

position under Periodic Law, 5. 

Production of, 556. 

Properties of, 1-23, see Colour, hard- 
ness, etc. 

Pure, Preparation of, 544. 

Purple, 74. 

silver alloys, attack bv chlorine, 305, 

313. 

slime, see Gold-zinc slime. 

Small proportion of, in ores, 77. 

Solvents for, 18, 22, 479, 539. 

Stock of, in world, 563. 

Value of, 558. 

Volume of, ounce, etc., 4. 

Weight of, cubic inch, etc., 4. 

Gold-zinc slime, Acid treatment of, 387. 

Composition of, 380, 388, 389. 

Fusion of, 386, 389, 391. 

Roasting of, 387. 

treatment at Homestake, 4 14, 415. 

— at Princess Mine, 390. 

with sodium bisulphate, 388. 

Golden Fleece, Legend of, 2. 

Golden Reward mill, Chlorination at, 314. 
Goldfield Consolidated, Crushing at, 250. 

Smelting precipitate at, 391. 

Goodale, S. L., 416. 

Gore, G., 327, 343, 464, 474. 

Gossan, Amalgamation of, 208. 

Gossans, Gold in, 97. 

Gouy, A., 40. 

Gowland, W., cited, 1, 2, 76, 84, 145, 182, 
227, 294, 313, 314, 356, 360, 361, 364, 
366, 368, 381, 390, 392, 416, 436. 


Grace, F. W., 83. 

Grade of amalgamated plates, 80, 186, 188^ 
189 

of sluices, 108, 124, 125, 139. 

Graham, T., 44, 542. 

Granger, H. S., 114. 

Granite, Gold in, 76, 77. 

Granulation of alloys, 437-439. 

Graphic tellurium, 82. 

; Graphite crucibles, 427. 

, in cyanide process, 343, 385. 

: Graphite, Precipitation of gold by, 343. 

I Graphitic material, Assay of, 521. 

Gravel, Auriferous, 99, 129. 

Cemented, 131, 140. 

Distribution of gold in, 131. 

; Washing, for gold, 137. 

i Grease, Effect of, on amalgamation, 185,. 

J 207, 210. 

i Great Boulder, Filtration at, 370. 

| Green gold, 3, 47. 

; Green, M., 324, 343, 386. 

; Greenawalt, W. E., 286. 
j Greenland flints, 236. 
i Gregory, *T. W., 94. 

' Griffin mill, 231, 280. 

; Grinding, Fine, 227, 230. 

Grizzly, 109, 155, 158. - 

| Grommestettcr, P., 150. 

Gross, J., 397. 

: Grothe, A., 113, 114, 119-122, 364. 

Ground sluicing, 110. 

; Grucssner, 237. 

Gubcl, 44. 

Guertler, W., 30, 53. 

Guggenheim smelter, N.J., Moebius process 
at, 466. 

Guide, Ralok, 168. 

, Guides for stamps, 166, 16S. 

Sectional, 168. 

, Guide timbers, ih stamp mill, 168. 
i Gulch diggings, 99. 

| Gutters in dee]) leads, 131. 

; Gutzkow, F., 445, 448. 

Gutzkow process, 445. 

Cost of, 450. 

Modifications of, 448. 

Gyratory crushers, 155. 


HaaneJ, E.. 128. 

; Hadfield crusher, 158. 

I Hall and Popper, 502. 

■ Hall-marking, 49, 526, 546. 

Halogen compounds of gold. 59. 

Hal sc, E., 199. 

Hamburg, Refining at, 482. 

Hamilton, F. W., 340, 341, 385. 
Hammered gold, Amalgamation of, 210. 
Hammond, J. H., 133, 139, 166. 

; Hankey, J., 207. 

Hannan's Brownhill, Diehl process at, 394 
Hannan’s Star, Bromocyanogen at, 394. 

; Crushing at, 238. 

: Hanriot, M., 5, 23." 
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Harbord, F. W., 281, 284. 

Hardinge, H. W., 244, 245. 

Hardinge mill, 243. 

and fine grinding, 248. 

Hardness of gold, 3. 

of alloys, Assay by, 554. 

Harland, R. H., 163. 

Harris, Co]., 147. 

Harris, E., 316. 

Harscher, C., 150. 

Harz, jig, 270. 

Stamps in, 152. 

Hatch, F. H., 94. 

Hatch and Chalmers, 347, 562. 

Hatchett, C., 26, 27, 31, 36, 38, 43, 44. 
Hatschek, E., 95. 

Haupt, ()., 562. 

Hay, H., 556, 558. 

Hayward, C. R., 226. 

Head of stamp, 167. 

Removal of, 167. 

Height of discharge, stamp battery, 162. 

of drop of stamps, 169. 

Hellot, 10. 

Hendry x agitator, 366, 421. 

Hendy concentrator, 264. 

feeder, 174. 

Henry, 40, 41. 

Henry, W., 318. 

Herreshoff, furnace, 292. 

Heteren, Van, see Van Heteren. 

Heycock, C. T„ and Neville, F. H., 26, 29, 
30, 38, 47, 53. 

Hildebrand, J. H., 205. 

Hill diggings, 99. 

Hillcbrand, W. F., 82. 

and Allen. E. T., 502. 

Hillgrovc mill, Cyaniding at, 396. 

Hise, Van, a m Van II ise. 

History of crushing, 145, 150. 

of gold, 1. 

Iiohson, •). B., 140. 

Hof man furnace, 298. 

Hofnian, II. ()., 39, 226, 292,294,492,493, 
494. 

and Magnuson, 305, 313 519. 

Hoitsema, 0., 34. 

Hollinger mill, 399. 

Holloway, (i T., 171. 

Holman stamp, 215. 

HolthofT'Wethey furnace, 291. 

Homestake mill, Method of treatment at. 
410. 

- Precipitation of gold at, 381. 

Smelting precipitate at , 391, 414. 

Honeycomb liners, 234. 

Hoover, IL 0., translation of Agricola, Nee. 
Agricola. 

Horizontal cells in elect rolylic refining, 471. 
Horn spoon, 10 2. 

Horwood, 0. B., 94, 523. 

Hose filling, 348. 

Housing of mortar, 162. 

Howe, B., 291. 

Howe, H. M., 287. 


Howe process of volatilisation, 291. 

! Huggins, W., 5. 

, Hulett, G. A., and Minchin, 205. 

Hunt filter, 371. 

1 Huntington mill, 218, 280. 

; Husband stamp, 213. 

I Hutchins, J. T\, 106. 

I Hutchinson, J. W., 250. 

I Hydraulic classifiers, 256, 259. 

j elevator, 141. 

Hydraulicking, .see Hydraulic mining. 
Hydraulic mining, 133. 

Cost of, 144. 

1 __ — Invention of, 133. 

i partly abandoned, 140. 

Piping in, 135. 

Riffles in, 138, 139. 

Sluices in, 137. 

Water for, 134. 

Hydrogen amalgamator, 192. 

Hydrogen auriehloridc, 66. 

Melting point of, 62. 

Hydrogen peroxide in cyanide process, 323, 
326. 

Hydrogen peroxide, Precipitation of gold 
| by, 522. 

i Hydrogen, Precipitation of gold by, 338, 
j 339, 341. 

i Hydrolytic decomposition of cyanide solu- 
1 tion, 335. 

i Hydroxides of gold, 68, 69. 
j Hyposulphites of gold, Nee Thiosulphates. 


Igneous rocks, Cold in, 76, 78, 87. 

| Inch, Miner's, me Minor's inch. 

| Inclination of plates, launders, etc., Nee 
i Grade. 

i India., Cyanide process in, 346. 

| Export of gold to, 562, 563. 

| - — Gold in, 85. 

[ Indicators of presence of gold in ores, 79. 
Industrial consumption of gold, 562. 
Infiltration theory of origin of gold in ores, 

| 94. 

Ingalls, W. IL, 388. 
j Ingots, Casting of gold, 433. 

| Injections in cyanide poisoning, 3 15. 
Inquartation, 437. 

; in assaying, 510, 527. 

i Inside plates, ISO. 

j fntormetallic compounds of gold, me 
! Compounds, Intcrmetallic. 

Iodides of gold, 67. 

Iodine, Effect on gold of, 18, 19, 22. 

— Use of, in detection of gold in ore, 518. 

Iridium-gold alloys. Assay of, 523, 552. 

! Iridium in cupollation, 506. 

in gold bullion, 435. 

- [ n placers, 132. 

Iridosmine, Nee. Osmiridium. 
j Iron alloys, Scorification of, 548. 

| Iron-gold alloys, 36. 

* Iron in cupollation, 507, 508, 547. 
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Iron, Metallic, in cyanide process, 327, 341, 
378. 

Recovery of gold from, 432. 

Reduction of silver chloride by, 453, 

459, 460. 

riffles, 137, 138. 

Sulphate of, see Ferrous sulphate. 

Use of, in assaying ores, 497. 

i n refining gold, 432, 436. 

Isaac, 36. 

Ivanhoe mill, Pan-grinding at, 227. 

mine, Tube mills at, 238. 

Jack in stamp mill, 169. 

Jack-shaft, 169. 

Jacob, W., 556, 562. 

Jacobsen, J., 66. 

Jacquerod, 4. 

Jaesar and Diesselhorst, 5. 

James, A., cited, 228, 233, 236, 274, 280, 
346, 352, 385, 387, 393, 430, 500. 
James, Trewartha, see Trewartha-James. 
Jameson, P. E., 65. 

Janecke, 47. 

Janin, C., 118, 119, 123. 

Janin, L., junr., SO, 184, 187, 192, 208, 329. 
Japan, Gold in, 84, 85, 91. 

Ore treatment in, 419. 

Jarman, A., 396. 

Jars, M., 152. 

Jarvis, R. P., 271. 

Jaw crushers, 155. 

Jaws, Composite, in breaker, 156. 

Jefferson, J., 27, 34, 38. 

Jewellery, Alloys used in, 36, 47, 49. 

Jig, Hartz, 270. 

Pneumatic, 271. 

Johnson & Sons on toning salt. 66. 

Johnson, E. H., cited, 338, 375, 388, 389, 
390, 391, 431. 

Johnson sampler, 492. 

Johnston, A. M £ A., 344, 495, 520, 522, 524. 
531. 

Johnston-Frue vanner, 419. 

Jones, A. H., 327, 391. 

Jones’ sampler, 493. 

Julian and Smart, cited, 325, 327, 329, 339. 

340, 373, 385, 396. 

Julian, II. F., 325, 328. 

Jumpers mine, Cyanide experiments at. 
354. 

J iiptner, Baron H. von J., 546. 

Just agitator, 364. 


Kalgoorlie, Ball mills at, 279. 

Cyaniding at, 393. 

Filter-pressing at, 372. 

Griffin mill at, 280. 

Huntington mill at, 221, 280. 

Pan-grinding at, 227. 

Roasting at, 296, 298. 

Tellurides at, 82, 83. 

Kalgoorlite, 83. 

Kandelhardt, 527. 


; Kaolin, Effect of, in cyaniding, 333. 
! Karangahake, Cyaniding at, 321. 

| Kasantseff, 40, 41. 

I Kebler, 66. 

■ Keith, N. S., 325, 343. 

1 Keller, 35. 

i Kelly filter press, 392, 421. 
j Kerf, B., 301. 

! Kershaw, J. B. C., 478. 
j Kick’s law, 232. 

Kilogramme of gold, Value of, 558. 
King-posts of battery, 160. 

| Kirkpatrick, S. F., 384. 
j Klondike, Frozen gravel in, 100. 

j Nature of gold in, 98. 

i Steam shovel in, 128. 

I KnaffL 41. 

| Knight, F. C„ 82, 83. 

| Knox pan, 195. 

Knutsen, H., 394. 

: Komata liner, 235. 
i Konig, 64. 

I Krafft, F., S, 55. 

| Krennerite, 82. 

Krom pneumatic jig, 271. 

| rolls, 276. 

Kroncke process, 147. 

: Krupp ball mill, 277. 

; tube mill, 239. 

i Krusch, P., 82. 

! Kriiss, G., 3, 60, 61, 63, 64, 72, 545. 
| Kurnakow, 32, 33. 

! Kuryla, M. H., 364. 

| Kustel, G., 154, 2S9, 308. 


Lamb, M. R., 364, 385. 

Lampadius, 43, 44. 

| Lane mill, 252. 
j Lange, 300. 

I Lass, W. P., 364. 

Latent heat of fusion of gold, 5. 

; Lateral secretion theory of origin of gold 
| ores, 93. 

Latta, J., 80. 

| Laurie, A. P., 53. 

' Law, E. F. ? 25. 

: Law, R., 455, 538, 545. 

| Laws of crushing, 232. 

Lazzlo amalgamator, 223. 

Le Chatelier, H., 53. 

I Leaching, Amount of water used in, 307, 
i 313. 

| by decantation, 356. 

by pressure of air, 371. 

by vacuum pressure, 367. 

j Circulation method of, 353. 

! Difficulties in, 346. 

— — in chlorination process, 306, 313, 318. 

! in evanide process, 353. 

j Rate of, 352. 

Transference method of, 353. 

| vats, 352. 

j Lead acetate, 336, 353, 357, 375. 

! Consumption of, 408. 
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Lead, Amount required in cupeUation assay, 
527. 

\ a ore asS ay, 496. 

commercial. Gold in, 75. 

gold alloys, 25, 27, 36, 58. 

in cyanide process, 328, 336. 

in gold bullion, 442, 449. 

in mercury, 202. 

ores, Assay of, 502. 

salts in cyanide process, 336, 337, 353, 

357, 375. 

Separation of, from gold, 449. 

-zinc couple, 337, 338. 

Leads in gravei, 131. 

Ledoux, A. H., 519. 

Lee, C. W., 430. 

Lehfeldt, R. A., 563. 

Leibius, A., 452, 453. 

Leidie, 553. 

Lenorfeld, F., 60, 66. 

Lenher, V., 19, 20, 50, 60, 65, 67. 71. * 
Levat, E. D., 85, 104, 144. 

Levin, M., 43, 51, 52. 

Levol, A., 72, 505. 

Levy, D. M., and Jones, H., 522. 

Liberty mill, Dorr thickener at, 360. 
Liddell, D. M., 33. 

Lift of stamps, 169, 171. 

Lignite, Gold in, 76. 

Lime, Amount used on Rand, 408. 

in chlorination process, 288, 

306, 308. 

i n cyanide process, 335, 353, 

356. 

i n stamp battery, 184. 

Limestone, Gold in, 75. 

Lime used in stamp battery, 184. 

Limonitc, Effect of, on amalgamation, 208. 

Gold in, 79. 

Lincoln, E. 0., 76, 93. 

Lindbom, 337. 

Lindct, L., 60. 

Liridgron, W., 81, S3, 91, 92, 93, 97. 
Lindsley, T., 87. 

Lining of tube mill, 233, 245. 

Liquation, see Segregation. 

Liquidus curve of alloys, 24. 

Litharge, Temperature of reduction of, in 
assaying, 498. 

Use of, in assaying ore, 496. 

in scorifying lead containing 

tellurium, 517. 

Lithgow, N. S. W., Moebius process at, 466. 
Liveing, E. H., 83. 

Liversidgo, A., 11, 13, 76, 77, 97. 

Liu via do Oro, Cyaniding at, 417. 

Load of tube mills, 236. 

Lock, G. W., 192. 

Locke, C. E., 250, 254. 

Lockycr, N., 5. 

Lockyer, N., and Roberts -Austen, W. C., 
555. 

Lodes, Gold in, 77. 

Lodge, R. W., 502, 509, 515, 517. 

Loewy, J., 327, 501, 521. 


Longbottoin, W. A., 396. 
i Long Tom, 103. 

! Loran, S. H., 214. 
j Lossen, C., 20. 
j Loss of float gold, 206. 

! of gold by volatilisation, 428, 539. 

in amalgamation, 205. 

, in bullion assay, 539. 

1 in chlorine refining, 460. 

| in cupellation, 508, 539. 

■ in melting, 9, 428, 434. 

1 in ore assay, 500, 50S. 

| in roasting ore, 289, 306, 310.. 

| in scorification, 517. 

! Loss of mercury in retorting, 202. 

! in stamp milling, 202, 203. 

| of rusty gold, 207. 

! of silver in chlorine refining, 460. 

; Lotok, 102, 

Louis, H., cited, 4, 23, 41, 43, 79. 83. 85, 
145, 165, 229 : see Schnabel. 

Lowe, 63. 

Lowles, J. I., 385. 

Lucchcsi, A., 72. 

Liihrig vanner, 268. 


I Macalisfer, see Thomas. 

I MacArthur-Forrest process, 321. 
i MacArthur, J. S., cited, 321, 322, 325, 330,. 
i 338, 339, 344, 3S4, 396, 429, 430. 

j M'Caughey, W. J., 20. 

{ M‘Connell, J., 273, 397. 

M‘Cutcheon, W., 198, 452. 

M‘Dermott sampler, 492. 

McDermott, W., 187, 206, 432. 

M'Dougall, G., 206. 

MacDougall furnace, 292. 

MacFarren, II. W.. 182, 281, 322, 340, 342,. 

344, 390, 392, 396. 

MTlhiney, P. 0., 19. 

MacTvor, R. W. E., 29. 

MacKay, A. N., 337. 

Maclaren, A., 249. 

Maclaren, M., 87-92. 

Maclaurin, J. S., 323, 326. 

| Mactear, J., 208. 

! Maey, E., 53. 

Magenau, W., 322. 

Magmatic segregation, 94. 

Magnesia cupels, 504, 509. 

Assay of, 515. 

Magnesium-gold alloys, 39. 

Magnetism of gold, 5, 23. 

of gold-cobalt alloys, 31. 

Magnuson, M. G., see Hofman. 

Maldns, G. H„ 8, 508, 538. 

Maldonite, 29, 85. 

Malleability of gold, 3. 

Mallet, J. W., 44. 

Maltitz, S., 150. 

Manganese alloys, Scorification of, 548. 
Manganese dioxide in fusing gold-zinc slime,. 
389, 431. 

! Manganese in cupellation, 507, 508. 
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Marais, 324 ; see Bet-tel. 

Maray, 146. 

Marble, Gold in, 76. 

Mar^ottet, 50. 

Marks, E. S. and G. N., 114, 120, 121, 123* 
Marriner process, 393. 

Martin, A. H., 370. 

Mason, A., 445. 

Mason, E. H., 396. 

Mathews, J. A., and Watters, L. L., 64, 71, 
Mathison, G. E., 439. 

Matte in assaying ores, 499. 

Matthey, E., 45, 57, 58, 548, 549, 552. 
Matthiessen, A., 50, 53. 

Mattison, E., 133. 

May Consolidated, Cyaniding at, 327. 
Maynard, G., 465. 

Hears, H., 311. 


Mercury, Purification of, 203. 

Sickening of, 202, 203. 

traps, 187, 190. 

Use of, 2, 43, 179. 

see also Amalgams. 

Merricks, E. M., 273. 

Merrill, C. W., 380, 391. 

Merrill filter press, 373, 384, 412. 

Merton furnace, 297, 396. 

Merz, V., and Weith, W 7 ., 42. 

! Metafiles in ore assay, 494. 

I Metamorphic rocks, Gold, in, 78. 

( Mexico. Ancient methods in, 146. 

Meyer, E. E., 389. 

I Meyer, E , 66, 67. 
i Meyer, L., 8, 205. 

I Miehaelenko and Meshtscheriakoff, 324, 
! 326. 


process, 311. 

Measurement of gold beads, 518. 

Medina, B., 146. 

Megraw, H. A., 234, 249, 252, 359, 385, 
386, 391, 395. 

Mein, see Butters. 

Meinicke, 173. 

Melbourne Mint, Chlorine refining process 
at, 453. 

Mellor, E. T., 94. 

Melting bullion, 423, 427. 

Loss of gold in, 9, 434. 

gold-zinc slime, 386, 389, 391. 

Melting point of gold, 4. 

Menes, 1. 

Mennell, J. L., 364. 

Mercaptide of gold, 71. 

Mercier, 66. 

Mercuric chloride, Toughening bj^ 431. 
Mercur Mine, Cyaniding at, 353, 380. 
Mercury, 203. 

Antimony in, 203. 

Arsenic in, 203. 

baths. Use of, 212. 

chloride, in amalgamation, 192. 

in toughening, 431. 

cyanide, 325. 

Distillation of, 205. 

Earliest use of, 145. 

Feeding of, into mortar, 183. 

Flouring of, 202, 203. 

-gold alloys, 40. 

Native, 41, 83. 

Impurities in, 202. 

in cement mills, 140. 

in cyaniding, 325. 

in parting, 512, 549. 

in sluicing, 107, 109, 120, 139. 

in stamp battery, 43, 179. 

Lead in, 202. 

— it— Loss of, in Huntington mill, 220. 

j n melting gold, 202. 

in retorting, 200. 

in stamp milling, 202, 203, 

408. 

on amalgamated plates, 179. 

Properties of, 203. 


j Miers, H. A., 10. 

' Miers, J., 146. 
i Mill, Ball, 277. 

i Chilian, 248. 

! Griffin, 280. 

Hardinse, 243. 

Pebble, 232. 

Boiler, 218, 221. 

Schemnitz, 222. 

i Stamp, 159. 

| Arrangement of, 176. 

i Site for, 176. 

i Tube, 232. 

■ Tyrolean, 222. 

I Miller, E. H., 550. 

Miller, F. B., 450. 

Miller process, 450. 

Minas Prietas, Electrical precipitation at, 
385. 

Minchin, see Hulett. 

Minerals occurring with gold, 79, 132. 

with tollu rides, 83. 

Miner's inch, 134, 135. 

Duty, of, in placer working, 139. 

in stamp mill, 175. 

Miner’s pan, 100. 

Mingaye, J. G. H., 82, 83. 
i Miniature painting, Gold used in, 69. 

Mint, Boyal, see Royal Mint. 

Mint sweep, Assay of, 521. 

Treatment of, 435. 

Miocene Ditch Company, 134. 

Mispickel, Gold in, 79. 

see Arsenic. 

Moebius process, 464. 

Electrolyte in, 467. 

examples of practice, 465, 466. 

- Loss of silver in, 468. 

Moir, J., 21. 

Moissan, H., 9, 55, 73. 

Moisture, Amount of, in tube mills, 239, 
243. 

Moldenhauer, M., 339, 3S4. 

Molloy hydrogen amalgamator, 192. 

process, 385. 

Molybdenum in cupellation, 508. 

Monitor, 135. 
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Monobromide of gold, see Aurous bromide. 
Monochloride of gold, see Aurous chloride, 
Monteju, 416. 

Moore vacuum filter, 367. 

Morgan, P., 273. 

Morison, D. B., 169, 213. 

Morison stamp, 213. 

Morse, W. S., 299. 

Mortar, Ancient, 145. 

blocks, 160. 

— - — -box sand, 194. 

Depth of ore in, 173. 

Discharge of, 162, 171. 

Double discharge, 172, 273. 

— — Housing of, 162. 

in Tintin process, 146. 

of stamp battery, 160. 

Feeding ore into, 160, 

161.' 

...„ -Number of stamps in, 

173, 213, 214, 215. 

— — Water supply of, 175. 

sand, 194. 

Morton, Prof., 80. 

Morveau, G. do, 3. 

Mould for ingots, 433. 

Mount Morgan, Chlorination at, 311, 310. 
(hushing with ball mills at, 279. 

— Crushing with rolls at, 275. 

Boasting at, 310. 

Mud box in sluicing, 109. 

Muffle furnace, 503, 528. 

Temperature of, 531. 

Muller in pan, 225. 

Muller, M., 04, 73. 

Mini k toll i ) r< >eoss, 3 1 5. 

MunktelJ, W., 315. 

Muntz metal amalgamated plates, ISO, 410. 
Murchison, R., SO. 

Murray, J., 447. 

Mustard gold, S3. 

Mylius, F., 25, 30, 53, 545 

Nagano, Japan, Ore treat merit at, 420, 
Nairyagite, S3. 

Napier, J., 7, 19. 

Nardin, E. W., 3, 0, 319, 320, 325, 394, 
Native gold, 77, 78, 79, SI. 

— alloys, 29, 41, 44, 19. 

- Composition of, 84. 

compounds, SI. 

— - — tellurides, SI, 82. 

Neal's discharge, 234, 230. 

Neumann, B., 03. 

Neville, F. H., sec Heyooek. 

Newbery, J. Cosmo, 20, 202, 203, 311. 

New South Wales, Gold in, 501. 

New York, Electrolytic refining at, 409, 4S7. 
New Zealand, Cyaniding in, 415. 

dredge, 110, 117. 

... Dredging in, 113. 

— — Gold in, 501. 

— Billies used in sluicing, 139. 

NicholLs, H. E., 491. 

Nicholls, H. G., 360. 


: Nicholson, 227, 228. 

! Nickel-gold alloys, 43. 

Nickel in cupellation, 507, 508, 547. 

| in scorification, 548. 

; Nickles, J., 19. 

! Nipissing mill, 385. 
i Nissen, P. N., 215, 217. 

| Nissen stamp, 215, 417. 

! Nitre in assaying ores, 497, 501. 

j hi toughening bullion, 430. 

j Nitric acid, Action of, on metals, 438. 

: — Gold dissolved in, 467, 539. 

■ Refining gold with, 437. 

strength used in parting assay, 

511, 530 539. 

I Nome, Cape, Gold washing at, 104. 

| North Bloomfield Mine, 139. 

North, E., 41. 

; Nubia, Gold in, 1. 
j Nuggets of gold, 78. 

Crystalline structure of, 11. 

! Formation of, 11, 78, 96. 

Origin of, 90. 

Quart/, in, 78. 

Occluded gases in gold, 542. 

Occurrence of gold in nature, 75. 

: Odenhcimer, E., 71. 

O'Hara furnace, 292. 

Oil, Concentration by, 271. 

Oliver filter, 370. 

( )rder of fall of sta mps, 173. 

( )re, Assay of, 495. 
i - bins, 155. 

! crushing for assay, 493. 

' (‘.rushing, primitive methods, 1, 145. 
i — hi stamp battery, 150, 155, 159. 

! Detection of gold in, 517. 

: - - dressing, 254. 

drying, 272. 

- feeding, 173, 230. 
sampling, 490. 

Ores of gold, 77. 

Assay of, 490. 

Geographical distribution of, 

| 85. 

j * Geological age of, SO. 

: - ( ) rig in. of, 90, 93. 

Organic matter. Effect of, in chlorination 
process, 300. 

! in cyanide process, 337. 

Origin of gold in ores, 90, 93. 
j of placer gold, 90. 

— of Rand gold, 90, 94. 

Oroville, Dredging at, 117, 122. 

* Cost of, 122. 

| Osborne jaw for rock breaker, 150. 
j Osborn liner of tube mill, 235. 

1 Osmiridium in bullion, 435, 553. 

; in placers, 132. 

, Osmium-gold alloys, Assay of, 553. 

! Osmond, F., 27, 34, 51. 

; Ottawa Mint, Chlorine refining process at, 403. 

_ Electrolytic refining process at, 

471,484. 
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Ounce of gold, Value of, 558. Patch in? C*., 

Volume of, 4. j Patio process, 146, 147, 226. 

Output of gold in world, see Statistics. \ Pattinsonisation, 39. 

Oxalic acid as precipitant of gold, 545. Pawle, b-, *>90.^ 

Oxidation of pyrite, Gold made visible by, ! Payne, C. O., - * m 
80, see Pyrite, Decomposition of. Payne, K W ,, II/. 

Oxide of copper, Toughening by, 430. 1 Pearce, R-, 

Oxides, Effect of, in chlorination process, Pearce, S. H., -34. 

306. : Pearce-Turret furnace, 292. 

of gold, 68. Pearson, K., 463, 477, 471), 4S7. 

Oxidised sulphides. Amalgamation of, 208. j Pebble mills, 232, 213. 

in cyanide process, 332. Pelabon, H., 51. 

Oxidisers in eymnide process, 324, 326, 331), Pelatan* Cleric i process, 3S5. 

358. 361. Pcllini, Co, 51. 


Oxidising roast, 281. 

Chemistry of, 284. 

Oxygen in cyanide process, 323, 326, 339. 
Oxygen, Refining with, 430 


Pachuca tank, 361. 

Pack, J. W., 545. 

Packard, G. A., 381. 

Paddock dredging, 121. 

Palladium-gold alloys, 44. 

Assay of, 552. 

Native, 84. 

Palmer, C., 96. 

Pan-amalgamation, 223. 

Pan, Berdan, 229. 

Boss, 226. 

Britten, 229. 

Clean-up, 195. 

Cobbe -Middleton, 227. 

Cyaniding in, 393. 

Fine grinding in, 227, 393, 411. 

with central feed, 228 

Knox, 195. 

Miner’s, 100. 

Amount of work done bv, 143. 

Siberian, 124, 127. 

Treatment of concentrate in, 221). 

Washing gravel in, 100. 

Paracelsus, 2. 

Park, J., 347. 

Parke’s process, 55. 57. 

Parral vat, 364. 

Parsons, C. E., 214. 

Parting, 435, 510, 535. 

acid, Strength of, 511, 536. 

alloy, 527. 

in bullion assay, 535. 

in ore assay, 515. 

assay, 513, 525. 

Platinum in, 550. 

Use of cadmium in, 546. 

Use of sulphuric acid in, 546, 550. 

bullion, Processes of, 435. 

flask, 511, 536. 

gold bullion, 422, 435. 

— — - in platinum tray, 536. 

in porcelain cnicible, 511. 

in test tube, 511. 

see Refining. 

Pasty stage of alloys, 24. 


Pelouze and Freni v, 527. 

Poplar, IX J.,J9S,*20f, 210. 

Pepys, S. t 525. 

Percussion tables, 261. 

Percy collection, 75, 319. 

Percy, J., cited, 13, 75, 76, 84, 145, 146, 300 
436, 439, 445, 447, 450, 453 501* 
517, 530, 533, 535, 540. ’ r 

Periodic law. Position of gold under, 5. 
Perkin, F. M., and Prebide, W. C., 523. 
Permanganate chlorination process, 315. 

in cyanide process, 324, 343, 356 

358. 

Use of, in defining, 431. 

Per ret, L., 99, 100, I Of}, 123, 125, 126 127. 
Perrot, F. I.., 4. 

Perth Amboy. Mocbius process at, 465. 
Perth mint, defining at, 461. 

Pcrt.se h, 71. 

Pest-arena Mine, 97, 1 85. 

Petrie, Minders, I. 

Pettcnkofrr, M., 527. 

Pettu s or Pel tv. Sir J 29, 490, 525 
Pet'/.ite, S3. 

PHetrer process, 385. 

Phelps, .1., 512. 545. 

Philadelphia, Gold beneath, 75. 

— Mint, Combined parting process at, 445 

Fleet roly tie refining at, 466, 482. 

— Nitric arid process at, 4)5. 

Phillips, .1. A., M, 93, l Of, 227. 

Phoenix stamp. 213. 

Photography, Use of "old in, 66, 71. 

Picard, If. F. K., 397. 

Pinos A !{«»■, Mrw bius process at, 465. 

Pitt, II. T.. 172, 175, 176. 

Pittman, F. 1*'., H3. 

Pittsburg. Mod jus process at, 465. 

Placer deposits 77, H8, 99. 

Age of, 92. 

— Amount of gold in. 77. 

( 0 : f of \iorkine, 1 13. 

Crystals of gold in, lo, II, 12,77. 

Deep, | 29. 

.Minerals in, 132. 

Nuggets in. *#r Nuggets. 

t hiein of, 88, 92, 96. 

— Shallow, 99. 

Treat meat of, 99, 1 29. 

Placer gold. Composition of, 84, 423. 

— p,,! ms i*». 77^ 7 ,s 4 
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Plate gold, Origin of, 96. 

Plates, Amalgamated, see Amalgamated 
plates. 

Platinum boiler for parting assay, 536. 
Platinum-gold alloys, 45, 57. 

Assay of, 523, 549. 

Platinum in cupellation, 506, 549. 

in gold from Germany, 482. 

— _ from North America, 477. 

from Rand, 523. 

in placers, 132. 

in refining by electrolysis, 477. 

Separation of, from gold, 477, 482. 

tray for parting, 536. 

Plattner, C. F„ 286, 300. 

assay method, 519. 

process, 301, 302, 30S, 310. 

Amount of chlorine used in, 306. 

Impregnation in, 305. 

Pliny, 110, 145. “ 

Pliocene rivers of California, 129. 

History of, 132. 

Plymouth Consolidated Mine, Plattner 
process at; 30S. 

Pneumatic jig, 271. 

stamp, 213. 

Pointed boxes, 256, 200. 

— compared with cones, 260. 

Poisoning by cyanide, 345. 

Porcupine, Cyaniding at, 359. 

Ore treatment at, methods compared, 

399. 

Porpezite, 44, 84. 

Portable assay outfit, 515. 

Porter, J. MAD., 143. 

Port Kembla, N.S.W., Moebius procoss at, 
465. 

Posepny, F., 94. 

Postlethwaitc, R. XI., 1.17, 121, L22. 
Potassium auricyanidc, 6S. 

aurocyanide, 07. 

cyanide, see Cyanide. 

-gold alloys, 21. 

Powell, O. P., 356. 

Power, F. I)., 114, 294. 

Power, F. R., 453, 461, 463, 545. 

Power for tube mills, 237. 

Prat, J. P., 20. 

Prebble, W. C., see Perkin. 

Precipitate, Gold, from cyanide, sec Gold- 
zinc slime. 

Precipitated gold, 4, 2 1 . 

Settlement of, 308, 310. 

Precipitation of gold from chloride solutions, 
307, 314, 318. 

- by acetylene, 61. 

by alkali, 61. 

by charcoal, 64, 318. 

by ferrous eliloride, 489. 

by ferrous sulphate, 65, 95, 307. 

— — by metals, 65. 

by organic matter, 03. 

by oxalic acid, 545. 

— by stannous chloride, 65. 

by sulphides, 95, 314. 


Precipitation of gold from chloride solu- 
tions — 

by sulphur dioxide, 60, 65, 95, 314, 

“343, 544. 

by sulphuretted hydrogen, 72, 314. 

by tellurium, 50, 64. 

Effect of copper salts on, 307. 

Precipitation of gold from cyanide solution, 
375, 397. 

as cyanide, 343. 

by aluminium, 339, 384, 385. 

- by charcoal, 343, 385. 

by copper salts, 343. 

. by electric current, 385. 

by graphite, 343. 

— by lead-zinc couple, 338, 375, 3S1. 

by sulphur dioxide, 343. 

by zinc, 338, 375. 

by zinc amalgam, 385. 

by zinc dust, 381. 

by zinc shavings, 375. 

— by zinc wafers, 384. 

- eilect of copper in, 397. 

in leaching vats, 337, 343. 

— - in zinc boxes, 338, 339, 340, 375. 
.Precipitation of gold in gels, 95. 

of silver bv copper, 443. 

. by salt, 438. 

Pregnant solution, 359. 

Preliminary assay of gold bullion, 546. 
Press, Amalgam, 194. 

Pretoria Mint, Refining at, 489. 

Price, T., 40 1. 

Pricstman dredge, 119. 

Prill, 533, 551. 

Primary rocks, Gold in, 87. 

Primitive methods of amalgamation, 115. 

— of crushing ore, 1, 145. 

I - of washing river sands, I, 2. 

i Princess Mine, Treatment of gold-zinc slime 
I at, 390. 

| Prinscp, J., 534. 

; Printer, A., 341. 

I Priwosriik, E., 19, 61. 

Producer gas for roasting, 299. 

Production of gold, see Statistics. 

Proof centners, 490. 

Proof gold, sec Pure gold. 

Proofs or cheeks in gold bullion assay, 
542. 

Properties of gold, Chemical, 5, 18. 

— — Physical, 2. 

Proportion of gold and silver in parting, see 
Ratio. 

Prospecting trough, 102. 

'Protective alkali, Assay of, 34 4. 

Proust, <1, L., 3. 1 

Prussian blue in cyaniding, 333. 

Prussic acid, effect on gold, 327. 

Pryco feeder, 236. 

Prycc, L,, 236. 

Puddling tub, 101. 

Pufahl, O., 444, 465. 

Pulley, Cam, 166. 

Pulsating concentrators, 27 1 . 


38 
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Pulsating current in electrolytic refining, 
479, 484. 487. ■ 

Pure gold, Preparation of, 544. 

Purification of mercury, 204. 

Puringtou, C. W.. 94, 100, 102, 107, 109, 119, 

120 . 

Purple alloy, 26. 

colour of gold, 2. 

Purple of Cassius, 3, 55, 73. 

Assay of, 520. 

Pyramidal boxes, 256, 260. 

Pyrite, Decomposition of, 332. 

Effect of, on amalgamation, 208. 

Gold in, 79, 80, 94, 208. 

Effect of cyanide on, 80. 

in chlorination process, 305. 

in cyanide process, 332. 

Roasting of, 2S5. 

Pyrrhotine and gold, 79. 


Quartz veins, auriferous. Country rook of, 77. 
Quennessen, 553. 

Quercigh, E., 51. 

Querns, 145. 

Quiball, 2. 

Quiekmills, 222. 

Quicksilver, see Mercury. 


Rae, J. H., 321. 

Ralok guide, 168. 

Rammelsberg, C., 40, 41, 85. 

Rand, Cone classifiers of, 258. 

Cost of treatment at, 408, 409. 

of production of gold at, 562. 

Crucible melting furnace at, 425. 

Crushing in cyanide at, 398. 

Cyaniding at, 407. 

Ore treatment at, 400. 

Production of gold at, 561, 562. 

Spitzkasten at, 256. 

Tube milling at, 237. 

Randall, P. M., 135, 175. 

Raoult, E., 5, 23. 

Raoult, F. M., 29, 53. 

Rapid City, Bromination at, 315. 

Raspe, 153. 

Ratio of silver to gold in parting assay, 510, 
527, 542. 

Raydt, U., 47. 

Raymond, R. W., 206, 262. 

Reactions in chlorination process, 305. 

in cyanide process, 323. 

Read, T. T., 185, 199. 

Reciprocating Ridgway filter, 370. 

Re dissolving of gold in zinc boxes, 339. 

Red lead in ore assaying, 496. 

Reducing agents in ore assaying, 497. 
Reduction of silver chloride by iron, 459, 
460. 

by sodium carbonate, 452, 459. 

by zinc, 453. 

Reduction of silver sulphate, 443, 446, 448, 
449, 450. 


| Reef gold, 77. 

1 Refining, Gold bullion, 422, 42S. 

I ancient processes, 436. 

| by air, 428, 463. 

| by aqua regia, 489. 

' by Bessemerising, 429. 

i by cementation, 436. 

j by chlorides, 431. 

i by chlorine, 450. 

Cost of, 461. 

' by combined process, 445. 

: by corrosive sublimate, 43 1 . 

by electrolysis, 464, 466, 474. 

I by Gutzkow process, 445. 

; by manganese dioxide, 431. 

by nitre, 430. 

| by nitric acid, 437. 

by oxide of copper, 430. 

by oxygen, 429, 463. 

I by salammoniac, 431. 

; by sulphide of antimony, 436. 

by sulphur, 436. 

by sulphuric acid, 439. 

by volatilisation, 428. 

Definition of, 428. 

Regrinding, 219. 

in pans, 224, 227. 

in tube mills, 232. 

Reichenstein, Chlorination at, 301. 

Re -precipitation of gold in cyanide leaching 
vats, 337. 

Retort furnaces, 199, 200, 201. 

Retorting amalgam, 43, 110, 199. 

Mercury retained by gold in, 202. 

Reverberatory furnace, 281, 309. 

for assaying, 495. 

Revolution of stamps, 166. 

of tube mills, Formulas for, 237. 

Reynolds, J., 525. 

Rhodes, E. N., 415. 

Rhodium-gold alloys, 553. 

Assay of, 523, 552. 

Rhodium -gold. Native, 84. 

Richards furnace, 294, 318. 

Richards, J., 277. 

Richards, J. V., 112. 

Richards, J. W., 495. 

Richards, R. H., cited, S, 9, 103, 121, 140, 
157, 160, 175, 180, 182, 202, 250,254, 
255. 256, 258, 270, 275, 491, 492, 493. 
Riche, A., 553. 

Rickard, T. A., cited, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 
86, 87, 91, 97, 111, 143, 162, 166. 
172, 186, 202, 490. 

Ricketts, P. do P., 500. 509. 

and Miller, E. H.j 496, 516. 

Riders, Use of, in weighing, 513. 

Ridgway filter, 368, 370. 

Riemsdijk, Van, see Van Riemsdijk, 

Riffled sluices, 263. 

Riffles, 107, 120, 124. 125, 137, 141. 

Block, 137. 

Riffle sampler, 493. 

Riffles in buddies, 264. 

Iron, 137, 138, 141. 
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Rigg, E., see Roberts-Austen. 

Risdon dredge, 115, 118. 

Rittinger, P. R. von, 250, 258. 

Pitting er’s law, 232. 

River gravels, Ancient, 130. 

mining, 112. 

Pivot, L. E., 505, SOS. 

Roasting before amalgamation, 224. 

before chlorination, 281. 

before cyaniding, 393. 

— — Cooling after, 299. 

* Dead, 281. 

for dehydration, 310, 347. 

furnaces, 281, 309. 

gold ores, 281, 347. 

Chemistry of, 284. 

gold-zinc slimes, 3S7. 

in assaying ores, 499. 

Use of charcoal in, 500. 

Loss of gold in, 288, 289, 300, 310. 

Oxidising, 281, 281. 

Sulphur left in ore after. 300. 

Sweet, 281. 

with producer gas. 299. 

with salt, 287, 300, 309. 

Roberts-Austen, W. U., cited, 3, 4, 5, 15, 
25, 20, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
38, 47, 49, 51, 57, 281, 284, 534. 
540, 543, 554. 

and Rigg, E., 4. 

Robertson, G. A., 201. 

Robinson Deep, Disposal of tailing at, 350. 

Gold-zinc slime at, 388. 

Robinson Mine, Cyaniding at, 353. 
Robinson, S., 231. 

Robins, VV. M., 400. 

Rock breakers, 155. 

Multiple-jaw, 158. 

Position and use of, 158. 

Rocker or cradle, 103. 

Rock pavements for sluices, 137. 

Rocks associated with gold, 77. 

Rocks, Gold disseminated in, 75. 

Roessler, see Rosslor. 

Roller mills, 218, 248, 280. 

Rolling gold, Effect on structure of, 3, 10. 
Rolls, 271. 

Choke crushing by, 275. 

compared with stamps, 270. 

_ Crushing with, 158. 

Frazee, 270. 

Free crushing by, 275. 

Krom, 270. 

— — - Uso of, at Uwarro, 421. 

Ropp straight-line furnace, 294. 

Rosales, H., 93. 

Roscoelitc occurring with tclluridcs, 83. 

Rose, G., 4, 84. 

Rose, IL, 552. 

Roscwarnc, D. D., 310. 

Roskolley, 1., 103, 107, 108, 175, 179, 184. 
194, 198. 

Rossler, F., 29, 540. 

Roth well, J. E., 298, 299, 311, 312, 313, 
314,315. 


Royal Mint, Assay furnace at, 529. 

Assay methods at, 520, 528, 532, 

534, 537. 

Cupels at, 531. 

Loss in melting at, 434. 

Melting furnace at, 423, 424. 

Ruble hydraulic elevator, 143. 

Ruby gold, 3. 

Ruer, R., 44. 

Russell, E. II. , 70. 

Russia, Chilian mills in, 252. 

Gold in, 85. 

Placer mining in, 104, 123. 

Rusty gold, 207. 

Ruthenium -gold alloys. Assay of, 553. 
Rydberg, 3. 


St. John del Rey, Blanket strakes at, 203. 
tSalammoniac, Toughening with, 431. 

used on amalgamated plates, 1 79. 

Salamander crucibles, 427. 

ftallcinson, A., 350. 

ft alt deposits, Gold in, 70, 77. 

— in ore assaying, 497. 

in roasting, 287, 300. 

— Loss of gold caused bv, 289, 

291. 

ftalt. Precipitation of silver with, 438. 

| y rock. Gold in, 77. 

j Sample grinders, 494. 

| Sam piers, 492. 

! Sampling, 39, 490. 

' — Automatic, 492. 

; -- - -- bullion, 433, 520. 

; - Difficulties in, 33, 39, 58. 

! -by coning and quartering, 491. 

. - — by shovelling, 491. 

i cone, 492. 

: — - gold wares, 520. 

| - iron, 491. 

; machines, 492. 

: — - ores, 170, 490. 

- pulp in stamp mill, 176. 

I shovel, 493. 

■ -- telJurido ores, 492. 

; tin, 493. 

! - tubes, 491. 

! Sand, Battery, 194. 

; Collection of, for cyaniding, 348. 

| - Cyaniding of, 352. 

: Die, 194." 

! Mortar box, 194. 

! Volume of ton of, 352. 

ftandborger, P. von, 93. 

.Sandstone, Gold in, 75, 70. 

San Francisco, Electrolytic refining at, 408, 
188. 

Sulphuric acid refining at 440, 

444, 445. 

Savot, 437, 525, 527. 

.Scaling amalgamated plates, 198. 

Scheffer, H. T., 439. 

; Schemnitz mill, 222. 
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Schertel, A., 45. 

Schild, 39. 

Schists, Gold in, 77, 78, 87. 

Schleicher, A. P., 27. 

Schliemann, 49. 

Schliiter, 146. 

Schmidt, C. 0., cited, 156, 158, 160, 163, 
165, 166, 167, 16S, 171, 175, 181, 
188 190, 215, 236, 235, 257, 349, 
352, 375, 426. 

Schmidt, E., 66. 

Schnabel, C., and Louis, H., 41, 222, 223, 
227. 

Schneider, E. A., 73. 

Scoria in cupellation, 507, 508. 

Scorification assay of alloys, 547. 

of ores, 515. 

Screen area, 172, 215. 

Screen, Callow, 256. 

Dredge, 114. 

Screens, 209, 255, 403. 

Effect of, on output of stamp mill, 231. 

in dredging, 114, 117, 120. 

in sixteenth century, 150, 152. 

in stamp mill, 171. 

Life of, 172. 

Materials used for 171. 

Sizing by, 255. 

Sea water, Gold in, 76. 

Secondary rocks, Gold in, 92. 

Sectional gxiides, 168. 

Sedimentary rocks, Gold in, 75, 76, 87. 
Segregation, Definition of, 57. 

in gold alloys, 29, 39; 45, 57. 

Magmatic, 94. 

Selective action of cyanide, 322. 

Selenate of gold, 19, 71. 

Selenic acid as solvent for gold, 19. 

Selenium in cupellation, 508. 

Selwyn, A. C., 96. 

Selwvn-Brown, A., 396. 

Semple, C. C., 221. 

Separation of sand from slime, see Classi- 
fication. 

Serpentine and gold, 78. 

Setting amalgamated plates, 179. 

Settlement of ore in water, 254. 

Settling boxes, 257. 

Settling, Free, 254. 

Hindered, 254. 

Shaking amalgamated plates, 187. 

screens, 255. 

Shale, Gold in, 75. 

Shank of stamp shoe, 167. 

Sharwood, W. J., 81, 381, 382, 383, 391, 
410. 

Shaving?, Zinc, 375. 

Shaw Mine, Huntington mill at, 221. 
Shepard, W. M., 114, 116, 117, 118. 

Shoe of stamp, 167. 

Wear of, 168. 

Shovel, Sampling with, 491. 

Split, 493. 

Steam, for placers, 1 28. 

Sibbett, a. E., 114. 


Siberia, Gold in, 85. 

Treatment of placers in, 123, 143. 

Washing gold in, 100, 104, 123, 143. 

Siberian pan, 127. 

sluice, 124. 

trough, 104. 

Sickening of mercury, 203. 

Siemens -TIalske process, 385. 

Sieves used by ancient Egyptians, 3 45. 
Silica in ore assaying, 497. 

sponge in agitation vat, 364. 

Silicate of gold, 71, 95. 

Silicon in cupellation, 508. 

Silver, Absorption of oxygen by, 505. 

amalgam, Preparation of, 179. 

chloride, Reduction of, 452, 459, 460. 

Separation of gold from, 452, 459. 

compounds, dissolved by cyanide, 329.. 

dissolved by cyanide, 326. 

by electrolysis, 464, 467. 

by nitric acid, 438. 

by sulphuric acid, 440. 

for gold bullion assay, 527, 541. 

Silver-gold alloys, 47. 

attack by chlorine on, 305, 313.. 

by acids on, 49. 

Density of, 49. 

Silver in chlorination process, 305, 313. 

in comets, 541. 

in cyanide process, 329. 

in gold coins, 35, 49, 450. 

in native gold, 84. 

in gold, Determination of, 546. 

Silver, native, Gold in, 84. 

Silver nitrate, Electrolytic refining in, 464,. 
466. 

Silver ores, Cyaniding of, 329. 

Gold in, 75. 

Silver-plated amalgamated plates, 180. 
Silver retained by parted gold, 512, 541. 
Silver sulphate, Crystallisation, of, 446, 448. 

reduced by charcoal, 449. 

reduced by copper, 443, 449. 

reduced by ferrous sulphate, 446. 

Solubility of, 442. 

Simmer Deep battery, 160, 176. 

Simon, A. L., 95. 

Simonds, E. H., 516. 

Simpkin, W., 275. 

Simpson, E., 82. 

Simpson, J. W., 321. 

Simpson, W. E., 231, 279, 294, 297. 

Site for mill, 176. 

Sizing ore, 255. 

Skeet, see Black. 

Skey, W., 96, 207, 325, 518. 

Slag, in ore assay, 495, 499. 

Cleaning of, 500, 516., 

Slime, Agitation of, with cyanide, 359. 

cakes, Formation of, 359. 

Clarifying solution from, 378, 408. 

Concentration of, 268. 

Cyaniding of, 356. 

Definition of, 239, 356. 

Filtration of, 367. 
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“Slime, Gold-zinc, see Gold zinc slime. 

in cyanide process, 346, 350. 

in leaching, 346. 

presses, 371. 

— - Separation of, from sand, see Classifica- 
tion. 

Settlement of, 358. 

Sun drying of, 340. 

thickeners, 360. 

treatment by agitation, 359, 393. 

by counter current decantation, 

*359, 416, 417. 

by decantation method, 356. 

by filter pressing, 371, 393. 

by vacuum Ultra Lion, 367, 392,394. 

Slope of plates, etc., see Grade. 

Sluice, 107, 120, 124, 137. 

Ground, 110. 

plates, Amalgamated, 181. 

Siberian, 124. 

Sluice-boxes, 137. 

Grade of, 108, 1.25, 139. 

in dredging, 114, 120. 

Pavements for, 137. 

Sluices, 137, 141. 

Riffled, 202. 

Sluicing, 107, 137. 

Use of mercury in, see Mercury. 

Small, cited, 308. 

Smart, G. cited, 160, 162, 103, 167, 
168, 171, 172. 174-170, 183-185, 
191, 193-196, 198, 199, 202, 260. 
Smelting ore, 38. 

Smidth- Davidson tube mill, 239. 

Smith, E. A., 49, 75, 491, 493, 491, 500- 
502, 509, 515, 519, 526, 528, 530, 
5 50. 

Smith, F. 0., 82. 

Smith, G. O., 194. 

Smith, J. I\, 120. 

Smith, McP., 42. 

Smith, R,, 75. 

Smith, S. W., 507, 517, 521, 515. 

Smyth, H. L., 81. 

Snake River, Dredging on, 120. 

Snyder sampler, 472. 

Soda, Caustic, in cyan id mg, 331. 

see Sodium carbonate. 

Sodium amalgam, 21, 19 L 204. 

Sodium auric hlorido for toning, 66. 

Sodium bisulphate, Treatment of gold-zinc 
slime with, 388, 408. 

Sodium carbonate in ore assaying. 497. 

Separation of gold from silver 

chloride by, 452, 459. 

Sodium chloride, see Salt. 

Sodium cyanide, 322. 

Sodium dioxide in cyanide process, 324. 
Sodium thiocyanate as solvent for gold, 
343. 

Sodium thiosulphate as solvent for gold, 70. 
Soetbcer, A., 556, 562. 

Soft ores, Crushing of, 220. 

Sohnlein, M. G. F., 228. 

Solidus curve of alloys, 24. 


Solubility of gold, 18, 22, 23, 70, SO. 

bi cyanide, 323. 

m mercury, 40. 

m nitric acid, 467. 

of sulphates, 442, 443, 446. 

of various metals in cyanide, 327. 

Solution of gold, see Solubility. 

Solutions, Assay of, 521. 

Solution theory of origin of gold in placers. 
96. 

Solvents for gold, IS, 22, 70, 80. 
Sonnenschcin, P. L. } 40. 

Sonstadt, E., 63, 76. 

Sorting ore, 40 1 . 

Sosman, R. B., 4. 

South America, Gold in, 86, 560. 

Exports of gold t o, 563. 

Souza, E. de, 42. 

Sovereign, Australian, 450. 

Sovereigns containing silver, 450. 

Spanish Mine, Huntington mill at. 220. 
Speak, S. J., 232. 

Specific gravity of gold, 4. 

of gold-copper alloys, 34, 35. 

of gold- silver alloys, 49. 

Specific heat of gold, 4. 

magnetism of gold, 5. 

Spectroscope, Assay by, 555. 

Spectrum of gold, 5. 

Speiss in assaying ores, 499. 

Spencer, L. J., 83. 

Spicier in Pachuoa tank', 361. 

Spillor, 20. 

Spirting of lead in oupellafion, 50(5. 

- in woorificaf ion, 516. 

Spitting of silver in cu pellation, 505. 

S pi tzli astoi i , 256 , 

Definition of, 253. 

Spitzliitton, 256. 

Definition of, 258. 

Splash -box in stamp battery, 162. 

Split shovel, 493. 

Spring, W., 20. 

Spring stamps. 213. 

Sprouting, see Spitting. 

Spuds to anchor dredges, 115, 118. 

Spun*, J. E., 75, 78, 94. 

Stadler, II., 218, 232. 

Stamp battery, 1.50, 159. 

— Amalgamation, in, 179. 

-Ancient, 150, 154. 

- Arrangement of, 176. 

- Cleaning-up in, 193. 

— - Crushing in, see Crushing ore. 

Cyanide solution used in, 397. 

- Feeding, 173. 

for gravel, 140. 

- - Foundations of, 160. 

- - - Framework of, 160. 

— — Guides in, 16(5. 

Guide timbers in, 168. 

- History of, 150. 

Loss of mercury in, 202, 203. 

Sampling in, 176. 

Screens of, 171. 
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Stamp battery, Site for, 176. 

Splash-box in, 102. 

— Treating gravel in, 140. 

Treating ore in, 154. 

Water supply of, 175. 

Stamp milling. Discussion of, 209. 

— on Rand, 403. 

Stamps, Ball, 213. 

Californian, 159. 

compared with rolls, 270. 

Dry cr u shine by, 273. 

Duty of, 209" 403. 

Elephant, 213. 

Fall of, 169, 173. 

— German, 151. 

Gravity, 159. 

Weight of parts of, 168. 

Head and shoe of, 167. 

Holman, 215. 

Husband, 213. 

in Rhodesia, 21 8. 

Lift of, 169. 

— — Morison, 213. 

Nissen, 215. 

Nordberg, 213. 

— --Number in mortar, 173,215. 

Order of fall of, 173. 

Phoenix, 213. 

pneumatic, 213. 

Single, 217. 

Special forms of, 213. 

- Spring, 213. 

Steam, 213. 

- Stems of, 166. 

Tremain, 214. 

— .. Weight of parts of, 168, 215, 216. 

Wet crushing by, 159. 

Standard gold of various countries, 35. 

tube mill, 237. 

Stanfield, see Clarkson. 

Stanley classifier, 255. 

Stannous chloride, Precipitation of gold by, 

521. 

Stan ok, 106. 

Stark' process, 341. 

Stassfurt salt, Gold in, 77. 

Statistics of gold production, 556. 

in Africa, 56 1 . 

— in Australia, 56 1 . 

— j.n British Empire, 558, 559. 

— — in United States, 501. 

in various countries, 560, 561. 

— — - in world, 557, 558, 560, 561. 

Steaming amalgamated plates, 198. 

Steam stamps, 213. 

Steinmann, A., 550. 

Stelznor, A,, 93. 

Stem of stamp, 166. 

Stetefeldt, C. A., 70, 229, 289, 290, 517. 
Stetefeldt drying kiln, 273. 

roasting furnace, 291. 

Steubing, W., 74. 

Stewart, J. B., 399. 

Stibnite, Gold in, 79. 

Stibnite in cyanide process, 395. 


I Stock of gold in world, 563. 

! Stokes, H. N., 19, 20. 

! Stone breakers, see Rock breakers, 
j Stratton’s Independence, Crushing at, 252. 

j Cyaniding at, 395. 

Streaming-down box, 121. 

Strength of cyanide solution in practice, 
354, 357. 

Testing of, 344. 

Strong solutions in cyaniding, 353. 
Sublimation in origin of gold ores, 93. 
Suction pumps in dredging, 113. 

Sudan, Gold in, 1. 

Sul man, H. L., 95, 325, 3S1, 396, 397,432. 500. 

Teed xwocess, 324. 

Sulphate of copper, see Copper sulphate. 

of iron, see Ferrous sulphate. 

of silver, Reduction of, 443, 446, 449. 

I Sulphates in chlorination, 305. 

| Sulphates, Solubility of, 442, 443, 446. 
i Sulphide of gold, 72, 180. 

i of iron, see Pyrito. 

of silver, see Silver sulphide. 

: Sulphides, Alkaline, as solvent of gold, 20, 80. 

in amalgamation, 207, 208. 

in chlorination, 305. 

i -- in cyaniding, 329, 332, 336, 337. 

■ of gold, 72," 80. 

! - Precipitation of gold by, 95. 

; Roasting of, 282, 284. 

| in assaying ores, 499. 

! Settlement in water of, 206. 

| Soluble, in cyaniding, 336, 337. 

■ Weathering of, 332. 

I Sulphites of gold, 69. 

Sulphocyanides, Poisoning by, 345. 

— — Solubility of gold in, 343. 

; Sulpho-tclluride ores, Cyaniding of, 393. 

• Sulphur dioxide as precipitant for gold, 60, 
65, 544, 

Sulphur, Refining bullion with, 432, 436. 
Sulphur remaining in ore after roasting, 283, 
306. 

i Sulphuretted hydrogen as precipitant of 
gold, 72, 314,' 

Sulphuric acid. Action of, on metals, 442. 
Sulphuric acid in assay of bullion, 546. 

in. chlorination process, 306, 309, 

311, 312. 

in cyanide process, 387, 396, 397. 

Refining gold with, 439. 

— Cost of, 444. 

Treatment of gold-zinc slime 

with, 387. 

Sulphurous acid, Estimation of gold with, 60. 

Precipitation of gold with, 60, 65, 

544. 

used to destroy chlorine, 314. 

Sumps in cyanide process, 354. 

Surcharge in bullion assay, 538, 547. 
Sutherland, 232. 

Svedberg, T., 74. 

Sweating amalgamated plates, 198. 

Sweep, Mint, Assay of, 521. 

Treatment of, 435. 
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Sweet roasting, 281. 

Sweetening parted gold, 438, 442. 

Swinging amalgamated plates, 207. 
Swinney, L. A. E., 391. 

Sydney Mint, Chlorine refining at, 450, 452. 
Syenite, Gold in, 6. 

Sylvanite. 82. 


Tables, Amalgamated, see Amalgamated 
plates. 

Concentrating, 204. 

Copper, see Amalgamated plates. 

Taggert, A. E., 232. 

Tailing, Discharge of, from stamp mill, 178. 

Disposal of, in cyanide process, 355. 

in dredging, 121 

in hydraulic mining, 140. 

in sluicing, 110, 140. 

Examination of, 20 0. 

Tail race, 110. 

sluices, 111. 

Tammann, G., 30. 40. 

Tappet, of stamp, 165. 

Tavener process, 391. 

Taylor, E. W., 123. 

W. W., 491. 

Tays, E. A., 221. 

Teed, see Sulman-Toetl. 

Tollurido ores, Assay of, 502, 517, 519. 

Sampling of, 492. 

Tclluridcs in cyanide process, 328, 393. 

of gold, 50, 81, 91. 

... Analyses of, 51, 82, 83. 

Roasting of, 280. 

— — see Sulpho telhirideM. 

Tellurium, Effect of, on volatilise,! ion of 
gold, 10. 

Tellurium-gold alloys, 27, 50. 

Assay of, 553. 

Tellurium in cupeilation, 507, 508, 547. 

in cyanide process, 328. 

Temperature, Effect of, in amalgamation, 1 85. 

— - in cyanide process, 22, 327, 

338, 339. 358. 

- in dissolution of gold, 18, 
19, 20, 22. 

- - in roasting, 285-287. 

Temperature of ou puliation, 505, 531. 

Effect of, on loss of gold, 

519,510. 

Tenacity of gold, 3. 

Tensile strength of gold, 4. 

Tertiary gold deposits, 90. 

Tenting of cyanide solutions, 344. 

Textile industry, Use ol gold in, 71. 
Thallium-gold alloys, 51. 

in cupellnt ion, 508. 

Theophitus, 146, 436. 

Theophrastus, 145. 

Theory of tube mills, 212. 

Thermal equilibrium ol alloys, 24. 
Thcrmochemical data, 59. 

Thickeners, 360. 

Tides, A., 31 L 


j Thies process, 311. 

! Thiccarbamide as solvent for gold, 21. 

J Thiocyanates, see Sulpliocyanides. 

! as solvents for gold, 20. 

j Thiosulphates, antidote for cyanide poison- 
| ing, 345. 

as solvents for gold, 20. 

Thiosulphate of gold, 70. 

Thomae, W. E. A., 199. 

Thomas and Maoalistcr, 94. 

Thomas, J. E., 236, 260, 353, 354, 380, 388. 
Thomas’s trommel, 380. 

Thompson, J. E., 550. 

Thompson, L., 450. 

Thomsen, J., 21, 59. 

Thorpe, T. E., 71, 73, 74. 

Thread, Zinc, 375. 

Thum system of silver cells in electrolytic 
refining, 468. 

Tibbals, 0. A., 50. 

Tilting furnace, Elision of gold precipitate 
in, 390. 

Tin, alloys, Scorification of, 548. 

Tin -gold alloys, 25, 53. 

Tin in cupellation, 507, 508. 

Tina system of amalgamation, 146. 

Tindall, Y\ r . E„ 502, 517. 

! Tin tin process, 146. 
j Todd zinc dust feeder, 383. 
i Toning in photography, 60, 71. 

| Tonopah, Cyanide process at, 327, 365, 30 L 
I Toombs, C., 523. 

! Topley, W., 78. 

Touchstone, Assay by, 554. 

Toughening bullion, 428. 

Transvaal, see Hand. 

Transylvania, Gold in, 77. 

Trapiehe, 146. 

Traps, Mercury, 187, 190. 

Tremain stamp, 214. 

Trent vat, 364. 

Trowartha-damcs, W. 11., 233, 238. 
Trihromide of gold, see Auric bromide. 
Trichloride of gold, see Auric chloride. 
Trommel, 255. 

iu dredging, 1 11, 117, 120. 

used in Siberian placers, 124, 125. 

Trough, Prospecting, 102. 

Siberian, 1 04. 

Tsclicrnmk, G., 20. 

Tube mill, 232. 

- Capacity of, 237. 

Clean-up of, 190. 

— - Conical, 213. 

i - Cor rect feed for, 213. 

Dry crushing in, 239. 

i Feeding, 236. 

i - Invention of, 232. 

Lining, 233, 245. 

! - Moisture in, 239, 243. 

| on Hand, 404. 

j - - - - Output of, 238. 

j pebbles, 236, 238. 

I - -- - Power for, 237. 

! Short, 248, 404. 
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Tube mill, Size of ore fed to, 238. 

Speed of revolution of, 237. 

Standard, 237. 

Theory of, 242. 

Tub for puddling auriferous clay, 104. 
Turner, T., 3. 

Turret furnace, see Pearce Turret. 
Tuttle, D. K., 466, 467, 477, 482. 
Tweedy, G. A., 370. 

Tyrol, Gold milling in, 150. 

Tyrolean mill, 151, 154, 222. 

Tyrrell, J. B., 90, 98. 


Dike, T., 450, 465, 466. 

Umber in cyanide process, 324. 
Uncovering in eupellation, 504, 532. 
Under-current in sluicing, 109, 140. 
Underflow in classifiers, 259, 261, 262. 

in thickeners, 360. 

United States, Gold in, 86, 561. 

Mints, Defining at, 466. 

Production of gold in, 561. 

Urals, Nature of deposits in, 99. 

Washing gold in, 106. 

Urasow or Urazoff, G. G., 39. 

Urbitcr, W. H., 249. 

Usher process, 358. 

Utica Mine, Chlorination at, 308. 
Uwarro mill, 42.1. 


Vacuum filtration, 359, 367. 

leaching, 352. 

■ pump for dredging, 1 13. 

Value of fine gold, per ounce, 558. 
Vanadium in eupellation, 508. 

Van Hetercn, W. J., 21. 

Van Hise, 0. R., 19, 20, 50. 

Van Ricmsdijk, A. D., 506, 533. 

Vanino, L., 64. 

and Seemann, L., 522. 

Vanner, Erue, 265. 

— — Liihrig, 268. 

Wilfley, 269. 

Van't Hoff, J. H., 62. 

Vapour, Colour of gold, 3. 

Vapour pressures of gold, 9. 

— of gold chloride, 61 

Varrentrapp, 542. 

Vat for cleaning-up, 197. 

Vats, Clarifying, 408. 

Vats in chlorination process, 302, 303, 3 
310, 315-317. 

in cyanide process, 349, 352. 

— — in Plattner process, 302. 

Vat solution, chlorination process, 315. 
Vauquelin, 505. 

Vautin, C. J. T., 311. 

Vegetable matter, Precipitation of gold 
337. 

Veimarn, von P., see Von Veimarn. 

Vein gold, 77. 

Venice, Refining at, 437. 

Ventris, A., 464. 


j Verdigris on amalgamated plates, 184, 186. 

! Vertical silver cells, compared with hori- 
zontal, 471. 

Vezin sampler, 492. 

Victoria, Cyaniding in, 3S5. 

Deep leads of,. 131, 133. 

Gold in, 86, 561. 

I Nuggets in, 78. 

| Violle, J., 4. 

I Vipond mill, Crushing at, 246. 

! Virgoe, W. FL, 378. 

! Vitruvius, 145. 

j Vogel, R., 27, 2 9, 30, 30, 39, 53, 55. 
i Volatilisation, Effect of base metals on, of 
j gold, 7, 9, 10. 

! Volatilisation of gold, 7, 290, 33.0, 460, 539. 

of gold chloride, 61, 291. 

of zinc, 10, 428. 

process of extracting gold, 291. 

, Refining by, 42S. 

Volume of on nee of gold, 4. 

of ton of sand, 352. 

Volumetric determination of gold, 60. 

Von Bemewitz, M. W., 221, 227, 277, 279, 

1 280, 296, 298, 327, 394, 395, 397. 

; Von Geruet, A., 327, 328, 385. 

Von Schultz and Low, 329. 

; Von Veimarn, P., 95. 


Wafers, Zinc, see Zinc wafers. 

Wagoner. L., 75, 76, 94, 51S. 

Wahl, W. A., 30, 31. 

: Waihi Gold Mine, Cyaniding at, 274, 415. 

Dry crushing by stamps at, 

| 273. 

Q re treatment at, 415. 

i Tube mills at, 240. 

! Wales, Gold in, 85. 

: Wann, E. E. f 228. 

1 Warwick, A. W., 359. 

Wash herd, 106, 121. 

Washing auriferous gravel, 1, 2, 100, 137 ; 
; see also Pan, batea, sluice, etc. 

i Cost of, 143. 

i Washing slime, 358, 359. 

Water, amount used in washing gravel, 103, 
108, 121, 124, 127, 139, 175, 176. 

Amount used in stamp batterv, 175, 

176, 403. 

method of supply in hydraulic mining, 

134. ' 

m stamp battery, 175. 

■ Waterman cone, 261. 

I Waterman, D., 261. 

! Watkins, A. O., 537. 
j Watt, C., 474, 475. 

| Watters, L. I-., see Mathews. 

| Wear of dies and shoes, 163, 167, 173. 

j of screens, 172, 173. 

| Webster, E. H., 250, 252. 

Wedge furnace, 292. 

| Weed, W. H., 94, 96. 

j Weighing gold in assay of bullion, 537, 538. 
j in assay of ore, 513, 514. 
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Weight of Gold beads determined by their 
size, 51S. 

of parts of stamp, 108, -Id. 

of stamps, 108. 

Weights, Assay, 495, 513 

Assay ton, 495. 

Weith, W., see Merz. 

Welding of gold, 4. 

Wells, J. S. 0., 341. 

Wclman suction dredge, 113. 

Wertheim, G., 30. 

Westwood, A., 532. 

Wethey frimace, 294. 

Wheeler pan, 393. 

Wheelook, R. P„ 397. 

Whitby, A., 341. 38S, 511. 

White, H. A., 20, 230, 243, 343, 350, 387, 
389-391. 

N. F., 275, 279. 

Whito-HoweU furnace, 297, 298. 

Whitehead, 0., 520. 

R. L., 4(>S, 409, 471, 479, 483, 488. 

White precipitate in zinc boxes, 338, 341. 

— Effect on production of bullion, 

387. 

Whitney, J. D., SO, 129. 

Wiebo, F. CJ. II., 8. 

Wilde, P. do, 70. 

process, 343. 

Wilfley table, 209. 

Wilkinson, J. (*., 1. 

W. F., 199, 27 5. 

Williams, G. W., 311. 3SS, 391. 

J. R., 184, 

Wi!m,T., 21,41. 

Winston, W. B., 123. 

Wire gold, 77. 

screens, see. Screens. 

Wirth, B. I\, 487. 

Withrow, J. R., 03. 

Witwatersrand, see. Rand. 

Wohlwill, F., 475, 470, 477, 479, ISO, IS!. 

— — process, 475, 481. 

Worcester mill, Cyanide process at, 327. 
World, Gonsumption of gold in, 502. 

Production of gold in, 557, 558, 500. 

— — Stock of gold in, 503. 


Worn-out amalgamated plates, Treatment 
of, 198, 199. 

Wraight, E. A., 491. 

Wright, Dr., 323. 


Yamagano gold mill, 419. 

Yates, J., 196, 352, 378. 

Yoshida, T. AT., 420. 

Young, 0. J., 307. 

Yuba dredge, 110, 118, 119. 

Yukon, Platinum in gold from, 477. 


Zemczuztiy or Schcmtschusclmy, S. F., 32, 
33. 

Zinc, Action of cyanide on, 327, 338, 378. 

Assay of gold bullion, by means of, 546. 

boxes, 375. 

('leaning -up, 379. 

. — Reactions in, 338, 378, 379. 

! Re-dissolving gold in, 339. 

| - White precipitate in, 338, 341. 

; - Consumption of, in cyanide process, 

378, 408, 415. 

cyanide, 342. 

Dissolving of, in cyanide, 327, 338, 378. 

— - dust. Analysis of, 381. 

Zinc dust feeder, 382. 

Zinc dust, Precipitation with, 341, 38*. 

Zinc fcrrocyanide, 142. 

- fume, sen Zinc dust. 

Zinc-gold alloys, 25, 55, 58. 

slime, see Gold-zinc, slime. 

Zinc hydroxide in zinc boxes, 339, 340, 342. 

in eupellalion, 507, 508, 547. 

Zinc-lead eon pie, 337, 338. 

Zinc oven, Assay of, for gold, 501. 

- plates. Precipitation with, 338. 

Zinc-potassium cyanide, 341, 342,344, 345. 

| Zine, Precipitation of gold by, 338, 522. 

Reduction of silver chloride by, 430, 452. 

i shavings or thread, 338. 

| Precipitation of gold with, 375. 

j Use of, in parting assay, 540. 

j • • waters, Precipitating gold with, 384. 

1 Zsigmondy. R., 3, 73, 74, 


K II R A T A. 

Pago 51. Footnote 2. For Von Pclahon read II. Pelahon. 

,, 53. ,, 2. — For Von Many read* E. Maey. 

,, 271. Last line but one.-- -For (Hark and Stansliold’s read Clarkson and 
Stanfield's. 

,, 350. Footnote 1. For Power rend 0. P. Powell. 



